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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


''  The  History  of  Doctrines"  is  a  branch  of  theolo- 
gical science  faouliar  to  the  Grennan  student,  but  as 
yet  almost  entirely  unknown  in  this  country.  In  most, 
if  not  in  all  German  Universities,  lectures  on  this  sub- 
ject are  yearly  delivered,  and  a  number  of  compen- 
diums  of  various  merit  have  been  published  by  dif- 
ferent writers.  The  present  publication  was  selected 
for  translation  by  my  esteemed  tutor^  />r.  Datidsan^ 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Lancashire  In- 
dependent Coll^;e,  because  it  was  thought  that  the 
compendiousness  and  clearness  of  the  work  would  con- 
tribute to  render  it  acceptable  to  the  English  reader. 
Throughout  it  has  been  the  Translator's  aim,  not  so 
much  to  give  a  literal  translation,  as  to  adapt  the  ori- 
ginal to  English  modes  of  thought,  without^  however, 
^  permitting  himself  in  any  case  to  alter  the  sense  of 

or)  the  original.     A  few  passages,  which  were  found  to  be 

>  of  such  a  nature  as  to  convey  little  definite  meaning  in 

en  translation,  have  been  omitted.    How  &r  the  Trans- 

"^  lator  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  end  proposed, 

must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  competent  judges ;  he 
would,  however,  feel  gratified  in  knowing  that  he  has 
been  permitted  to  do  some  service  in  the  language  of  a 


vi  translator's  preface. 

country,  among  whose  people  he  has  met  with  so  much 
that  will  ever  be  pleasant  in  his  recollections. 

It  seems  unnecessary  that  the  Translator  should  say 
much  about  the  department  of  science  to  which  the 
present  work  belongs^  about  its  nature,  use,  etc.,  since 
the  introduction  to  the  work  itself  will  give  all  needful 
information.  An  "  historical  development  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity"  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  by  every  thinking 
mind,  and  especially  by  every  divine  who  would  not 
rest  satisfied  with  the  simple  and  unqualified  reception 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  creed  adopted  by  his 
denomination.  The  knowledge  of  what  the  most  emi- 
nent theologians  of  all  ages  have  thought  on  points 
frequently  the  subjects  of  much  controversy,  will  be 
found  of  special  use  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  taking 
any  part  in  such  controversies. 

The  Author  of  the  present  work  is  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Basle,  and  belongs  to 
the  orthodox  school  of  Germany.  He  observes,  how- 
ever, himself:  ^^ Mespecting  my  theological  views y  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  ktigthened  re- 
marksy  inasmuch  as  they  will  be  clear  from  the  work 
itself  to  such  an  estent  as  is  allowable  in  a  writing  of  a 
professedly  historical  character^  in  which  the  subjective 
opinions  of  the  writer  should  neither  be  prominently 
brought  forward  at  the  earpetise  of  truths  nor  wholly  kept 
back  at  the  ejpense  of  liberty.""  (Extract  from  the 
Author's  preface).  It  may  be  sufficient  to  add,  that 
Professor  Hagenbach  enjoys  a  high  and  deserved  repu- 
tation in  his  own  country  as  a  theological  writer. 

The  English  reader  will  probably  regret  that  the 
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Author  should  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  English 
theology;  but  English  theology  is  not  much  studied 
in  Grennany,  nor  does  the  English  language  possess 
works  on  the  History  of  Doctrines.  The  Translator 
has  endeavoured  to  supply  this  defect  by  adding  re- 
ferences to  such  works  as  he  thought  would  be  most 
useful  and  accessible  to  the  English  reader.  These  re- 
ferences and  other  notes  are  included  in  brackets  []. 

The  sign  f  before  the  name  of  an  author  shows  that 
he  is  a  Roman  Catholic  writer ;  the  sign  *  signifies  that 
his  work  is  deserving  of  special  notice. 

In  conclusion,  the  Translator  takes  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  best  thanks  to  his  friend  and  fellow- 
student,  R.  A.  VatLghaUy  B.A^  for  his  kind  assistance 
in  preparing  the  MSS.,  and  to  Dr.  Davidson  for  the 
aid  which  he  has  afforded  him. 

CARL  W.  BUCK. 


Langashirb  Independent  College, 
August  12,  1846. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE 


SECOND  EDITION  OP  THE  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 


VOLUME  I. 


The  Editor  of  this  edition  of  the  translation  of  Ha  gen- 
bach's  History  of  Doctrines,  believes  that  it  may  be 
well  to  inform  the  readers  of  this  work  in  what  respects 
this  edition  differs  from  the  former  which  appeared  in 
1846. 

The  especial  difference  consists  in  its  having  been 
compared  by  the  Translator,  Mr.  Buch,  with  the  second 
and  greatly  improved  edition  of  the  German  original. 
This  has  afforded  the  opportunity  for  introducing 
many  of  those  improvements  which  Dr.  Hagenbach 
considers  to  be  of  especial  importance, — so  much  so^ 
that  the  author  laments,  in  the  preface  to  his  second 
edition,  that  Mr.  Buch  was  unable  to  use  that  edition 
as  the  basis  of  his  translation :  he  says  of  Mr.  Buch's 
version :  ^^  An  English  translation  of  the  first  edition 
(published  as  the  third  volume  of  Clark's  Foreign 
Theological  Library,  Edinburgh,  1846),  executed  by  C. 
W.  Buch,  has  reached  me  as  a  friendly  present,  for 
which  I  return  my  public  thanks  to  the  Translator, 
and  only  lament  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  use 
this  second  edition  as  the  text  of  his  version." 


X  ADVERTISEMENT  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 

The  principal  additions  made  by  Dr.  Hagenbach  in 
his  second  edition  are  derived^  he  says^  from  works  on 
the  history  of  doctrines  which  had  been  published  since 
the  appearance  of  his  first  edition.  We  have  not 
thought  it  needful  to  specify  these^  as  the  works  cited 
are  constantly  mentioned  throughout  this  volume. 

Mr.  Buch  left  England  after  he  had  prepared  this 
volume  for  the  press,  and,  in  consequence,  it  has  thus 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Editor,  whose 
responsibility  has  not  been  great. 

In  carrying  the  work  through  the  press,  the  original 
has  been  used  continually  for  reference;  and  it  has 
appeared  to  the  Editor  that  the  Translator  has  mani- 
fested considerable  judgment  in  the  selection  which  he 
has  made  from  amongst  the  Author's  additions.  Al- 
though the  Editor  has  not  professedly  revised  the  trans- 
lation, yet  the  continual  comparison  with  the  original 
has  often  suggested  slight  corrections;  these  have 
mostly  been  found  in  cases  in  which  some  technical 
expression,  or  theological  term,  was  so  translated  as  to 
give  a  rendering  of  the  German  rather  than  the  exact 
phrase  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  English  in  order 
to  express  the  idea :  there  have  been  other  minor  cor- 
rections of  the  Editor's  which  he  does  not  consider 
necessary  to  particularise  ;  for  these  alterations  neither 
are  nor  pretend  to  be  a  revision  of  Mr.  Buch's  satis- 
factory translation. 

The  me  of  such  a  work  does  not  depend  on  the  sen- 
timents of  the  author^  so  long  as  he  faithfully  delivers 
the  opinions  of  the  writers  who  have  lived  from  age  to 
age :  there  is,  however,  but  little  in  Dr.  Hagenbach's 
expression  of  his  own  sentiments  on  which  the  Editor 
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would  be  even  inclined  to  remark.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  sometimes  seems  as  though  a  doctrine  were  brought 
forward  as  something  new^  when  the  only  novelty  con- 
sists in  the  fact^  that  definite  statements  are  found  on 
subjects  never  before  denied ;  and  these  statements  are 
only  the  very  words  or  the  very  ideas  of  Scripture.  No 
development  of  true  doctrine  can  ever  add  to  what 
God  has  preciously  given^in  Holy  Scripture;  but  when 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  (e.  g.^  the 
Trinity  in  whose  name  we  are  baptized — the  Godhead 
and  manhood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ)  are  denied^ 
then  accurate  definitions  become  needful^  which  pre- 
viously had  not  been  required. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  it  is  easy  to  suppose 
that  writers  express  inconsistent  or  contradictory  views^ 
when^  in  fact,  they  only  state  the  different  aspects  in 
which  the  Scripture  presents  the  subject.  As  an  in- 
stance, we  may  refer  to  the  sentiments  of  Irenseus 
relative  to  the  Holy  Ghost :  there  is  no  contradiction 
in  his  speaking  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  properly  God, 
and  his  also  mentioning  him  as  a  gift  bestowed  by 
God. 

The  Editor  perfectly  agrees  with  Mr.  Buch,  that  the 
History  of  Doctrines^  as  such,  has  not  engaged  the 
attention  of  writers  in  this  country.  We  have  com- 
monly had  the  subject  treated  as  a  part  of  church  his- 
tory,  or  else  in  systematic  statements  of  doctrine  (such 
as  the  admirable  and  orthodox  work  of  Bishop  Pear- 
son on  the  Creed),  the  controversies  on  each  point 
are  treated  of  separately — both  modes  of  studying  the 
subject  have  their  advantages ;  the  historic  mode  has 
this  to  recommend  it,  that  it  takes  the  mind  away 
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from  mere  crudities  of  statement,  and  leads  it  into  an 
apprehension  how  opinions  were  formed,  and  in  what 
connections  they  were  held. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  to  theological  students 
is  most  obvious.  How  often  do  we  find  some  repulsive 
theory  brought  forward  which  strikes  many  as  novel  ? 
The  historical  theologian,  however,  can  immediately 
detect  its  fallacy,  and  can  show  how  such  sentiments 
were  advanced  in  former  ages,  how  true  Evangelic  doc- 
trine meets  them,  and  how  Holy  Scripture  ("  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Holy  Ghost")  refutes  them.  Thus  will 
the  History  of  Doctrines  be  found  an  important  hand- 
miaid  to  every  really  considerate  Biblical  student. 

S.  P.  T. 


March  12,  1850. 
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Comp.  Hagmbaek^  Encyclopeedie,  240,  as.  [Pdt,  Theologische  Encydop. 
pi  313,  8&  KUefoik,  Tk,  Einleituiig  in  die  Bogmengeschichte,  Pbichiiii, 
1839.] 

DEFINITION. 

The  History  of  Doctrines  (history  of  opinions,  Dog- 
mengeschichte)^  is  that  branch  of  theological  science 
which  exhibits  the  gradual  development  of  the  doctrines 
(dogmas)^  of  the  Christian  church,  the  various  aspects 
they  have  assumed  in  t)ie  course  of  time,  and  the  changes 
they  have  undergone  through  the  influence  of  civilization 
in  difierent  ages  of  the  world.^ 

^  [KiUo  (Cydopsedia  of  BibL  literat  voL  L  pre£  p.  xiiL)  pro- 
poses the  term  Doctrine  History,  **  since  toe  have  no  correspond- 
ing terms  in  the  English  Language*'  Dr,  Credner  gives  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  the  history  of  doctrines  {Kitto,  Cyclop,  of 
BibL  lit  pre£  p.  ziii):  Doctrine  History  in  a  less  limited  sense 
than  that  in  which  the  term  is  usnaUy  taken,  points  out  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  received  as 
articles  of  Christian  bdief  Bat  as  a  variety  of  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  religion  has  arisen,  not 
only  among  the  various  and  different  sects  as  separate  bodies; 
but  likewise  at  sundry  times  among  the  members  of  even  one 
and  the  same  sect  or  party,  Doctrine  History  must  necessarily 
include  all  the  peculiar  features  of  schismatic  views,  their  origin 
and  history,  the  causes  of  their  rise  and  gradual  development 
as  well  as  their  connection  with  the  Scriptures,  from  which  they 


^ 
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all  claim  to  be  derived,  and  by  which  they  must  be  tried.  Comp. 
also  Tholuck,  Theolog.  Encyclop.  and  Methodol.  transL  by  Prof. 
Park,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol  i.  1844,  p.  556  :  It  (the  history 
of  doctrines)  exhibits  to  us  the  processes  of  thought,  in  which 
the  scientific  men  of  different  ages  have  endeavoured  to  appre- 
hend and  to  vindicate  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.] 

'  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  Boyjiia  (statutum,  decretum^ 
prsBceptum,  placitum)  v.  Suicer,  Thesaurus  sub  voce.  Milnscher, 
Lehrbuch  der  christlichen  Dogmengeschichte,  edit,  by  von  Colin, 
p.  1.  Baumgarten-CrusitLS,  Lehrbuch  der  christlichen  Dogmen- 
gesch.  p.  1.  Augusti,  Dogmengeschichte,  §  1.  Klee,  Dogmen- 
geschichte,  Prolegomena.  Nitzsch,  System  der  christlichen 
Lehre,  6th  edit.  p.  50-52.  Hagenbachy  Encycl.  p.  241.  [Knapp, 
Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,  transL  by  L.  Woods,  Lond. 
1843,  p.  24.  Credner  in  Eitto,  L  c.  p.  xiii.  :  A  dogma  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  party  or  sect,  etc.]  The 
word  hoyfia  signifies  in  the  first  place :  decree,  edict,  statute, 
Comp.  (Sept  vers.)  Dan.  il  13 ;  vL  8 ;  Esth.  ill.  9  ;  2  Mace.  x. 
2  ;  and  in  the  New  Testament,  Luke  ii.  1,  (where  it  has  a  politi- 
cal sense  only).  Acts  xvi  4,  (used  in  a  theological  sense,  denot- 
ing the  apostolical  decrees  to  the  gentile  Christians),  Eph.  ii.  15; 
CoL  ii  14,  (in  the  latter  passage  it  is  also  used  in  a  theological 
sense,  but  has  no  reference  to  Christian  belief  and  Christian 
doctrine,  as  some  think;  it  rather  relates  to  Jewish  ordinances; 
comp.  Win£r,  Grammatik  des  Neutestamentlichen  Sprachidioms, 
5th  ed.,  1836,  p.  250).  Its  use  in  the  sense  of  doctrine,  or  gos- 
pel, cannot  be  established  from  any  passage  in  the  N.  T.  ;  the 
words  employed  to  express  this  idea,  are:  evarfyiXiov,  /cijpvypui, 
\0709  Tov  0€ov,  etc.  In  the  writings  of  the  Stoics  Boyfia,  (decretum, 
placitum,)  signifies :  theoretical  principle.  Marcus  Aurelius  619 
iairr,  2,  3 :  Tavrd  a-ol  apKirto,  ael  Soyfiara  Sotg).  Cic.  Acad, 
quaest.  iv.  9  :  Sapientia  neque  de  se  ipsa  dubitare  debet,  neque  de 
suis  decretis  quae  philosophi  vocant  Boyfutra.  The  Fathers  adopted 
similar  language,  and  taking  the  word  Boyfia  (to  which  the  predi- 
cate TO  detov  was  sometimes  applied)  in  a  more  comprehensive 
sense,  understood  it  to  imply  all  that  is  contained  in  the  doctrines. 
The  passages  from  Ignatius,  Clement  of  Alex.  (Paed.  L  1,  Strom. 
viH  p.  924,  edit  of  Potter),  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  etc., 
are  given  by  Suicer,  Thes.  sub  voce.  They  also  used  it  in  refer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  heretics^  with  the  epithet  fiva-apd,  or 
others  of  similar  import,  but  not  so  frequently  as  the  terms  So^cu, 
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voi^fiara,  comp.  Klee,  L  c.  CyriU  of  Jerusalem,  (Cat.  4,  2),  makes 
a  distinction  between  doctrines  and  ethics,  and  understands  by 
SoT/ta  that  which  relates  to  faiths  by  irpa^i^  that  which  refers  to 
moral  actions :  'O  rff^  Oeocefieia^  rponro^  ix  Svo  rovrtov  awiirrqKey 
SoyfioTfov  evaejS&v  koX  wpd^etov  arfojd&v.  The  former  are  the 
source  of  the  latter.  We  meet  with  similar  expressions  in  the 
writings  of  Seneca  ;  he  describes  the  dogmas  as  the  elements  of 
which  the  body  of  wisdom  is  composed,  as  the  seat  of  life,  Ep.  94, 
95.  A  peculiar  and  most  curious  definition  of  the  word  Soyfia  is 
given  by  BasU  de  Spiritu  S.  c.  27 :  "AXXo  yitp  Boyfia  teal  aXXo 
Ki]puyfia'  TO  fikv  yhp  truanrarcu,  rh  Sk  KtjpvyfiaTa  Sf)fMo<ri€V€Tcu 
(esoteric  and  exoteric  doctrine).  According  to  Nitzsch,  it  was  only 
in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Doderlein,  that  many 
writers  explained  horffxa  to  mean  Sententia  doctoris  alicujus 
rather  than  ipsa  doctrina,  doctrinal  opinion  rather  than  doctrinal 
idea.  The  definition  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  its  importance, 
and  the  mode  of  its  treatment,  are  closely  connected  with  the 
above  definition  of  the  term  hoyiia.  In  the  one  case,  the  history 
of  doctrines  will  be  considered  as  nothing  but  a  collection  of 
fanciful  notions  and  opinions,  which  owes  its  existence  to  chance  ; 
in  the  other,  it  will  be  regarded  as  the  organic  development  of  a 
vital  principle,  whose  seeds  already  exist,  (comp.  §  10). 

^  It  is  necessary  here  to  guard  against  a  twofold  error.  There 
are  some  who  perceive  in  every  new  mode  of  representing  Divine 
truth,  in  every  change  of  phraseology,  an  alteration  or  corruption 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  church ;  they  erroneously  suppose,  that 
none  but  biblical  terms  are  to  be  introduced  into  dogmatic  theo- 
logy, and  would  jnake  the  history  of  doctrines  a  mere  history  of 
corruptions  There  are  others  who  will  admit  nothing  but  a  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  true  doctrine  within  the  pale  of  the 
church,  and  seem  to  forget,  that  disorders  and  diseases  often  make 
their  appearance  in  a  strong  and  healthy  body.  True  science  has 
to  consider  both  these  conditions ;  religion,  too,  advances,  comes 
to  a  stand,  and  goes  back  ;  it  has  its  excellencies  and  its  defects, 
its  stages  of  purity,  and  its  stages  of  corruption.  (Thus  it  would 
be  incorrect  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  original  sin, 
the  sacraments,  etc.,  because  those  terms  themselves  are  not  used 
in  Scripture  ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  examine  whether  any  thing 
extraneous  has  been  mixed  up  with  them,  and  how  far  the  de- 
velopment of  a  doctrine  may  become  dangerous  to  the  truth  of 
the  gospel] 
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§2. 

THE  RELATION  OP  THE  HISTORY  OP  DOCTRINES  TO  ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL HISTORY,  AND  DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

The  history  of  doctrines  properly  constitutes  a  part  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  [Church  History,  Credner  in  Kitto, 
1.  c.  p.  xvii.],  but  is  now  separated  from  it  on  account  of 
its  wide  extent,  and  treated  as  a  particular  science.^ 
The  history  of  doctrines  fiirther  forms  the  transition  from 
ecclesiastical  history  to  dogmatic  theology  properly  so 
called.2 

^  Comp,  §  16,  and  Hagenbach,  Encyclop.  p.  242.  *'  Whether 
we  consider  the  history  of  doctrines  as  a  separate  branch  of 
theological  science,  or  regard  it  as  a  part  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
is  in  itself  indifferent;  and  the  distinction,  if  there  be  any,  is 
merely  nominal.  For  apart  from  the  difference  of  extent  which 
depends  on  external  relations,  the  subject  of  investigation  is  Ihe 
same  in  both  cases,  only  wnder  various  aspects.  The  subject  of 
the  history  of  doctrines,  properly  so  called,  is  the  dogvna  as  it 
presents  itself  in  the  various  stages  of  its  development;  that  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  is  the  dognfia  in  its  relaiuyn  to  external  dr- 
cumstances"    Hase,  Kirchengeschichte,  pref.  p.  iv.  v. 

^  Many  think  that  the  history  of  doctrines  is  a  kind  of  appeif^ 
dix  to  dogmatic  theology,  rather  than  an  introduction  to  it ;  but 
this  opinion  is  erroneous,  and  appears  to  arise  both  from  incorrect 
views  on  the  nature  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  from  a  misappre- 
hension of  its  historical  character ;  (one-sided  conception  of  dog- 
matic theology,  either  from  the  biblical,  or  from  the  speculative 
point  of  view).  The  history  of  doctrines  forms  the  point  of  con- 
nection between  historical  theology  on  the  one  hand,  and  didactic 
(systematic)  theology  on  the  other.  Ecclesiastical  history  is  its 
foundation ;  dogmatic  theology,  both  of  the  present  and  the  fdture, 
is  the  subject  of  its  researches. 

$3. 

RELATION  TO  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  histoiy  of  doctrines  presupposes  biblical  theology 
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(and  the  theology  of  the  N.  T.  in  particular)  as  its  basis ; 
in  like  manner  the  general  history  of  the  church  presup- 
poses the  life  of  Christ  and  the  apostolic  age. 

Those  writers  who  reduce  theology  in  general  to 
biblical  theology,  and  exclude  dogmatic  theology  alto- 
gether, consistently  look  upon  the  history  of  doctrines 
as  a  mere  appendix  to  biblical  theology.  But  in  our 
opinion  biblical  theology  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  the 
foundaiion^Ume  of  the  edifice ;  the  history  of  doctrines 
as  the  historian  of  its  progressive  construction ;  and  dog- 
matic theology  as  the  builder,  who  is  still  engaged  in  its 
completion.  It  is  no  more  the  object  of  doctrine  history 
fully  to  expound  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  than  of 
ecclesiastical  history  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the 
life  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  But  as  the  history  of 
primitive  Christianity  is  the  only  solid  foundation  and 
starting-point  of  church  history,  so  the  history  of  doc- 
trines must  rest  upon,  and  begin  with  the  theology  of 
both  the  New  and  Old  Testaments. 


M- 


RELATION  TO  SYMBOLISM. 

The  history  of  doctrines  takes  in  the  Symbdism^^  of 
the  church,  since  it  must  have  respect  not  only  to  the 
general  formation  and  import  of  public  confessions  of 
fidth,^  but  also  to  the  distinguishing  principles  set  forth 
in  them.^  Symbolism  may,  however,  be  separated  from 
the  history  of  doctrines,  and  treated  as  comparative  dog- 
matic theology.  It  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
history  of  doctrines,  as  the  church  statistics,  [comp.  Cred- 


*  [Ck)inp.  Orednw  in  Kitto,  L  c  pi  xiiL  P«ft,  TheoL  Encyclopi  p.  448,  de- 
fines Symbolism  as  that  branch  of  theological  science,  which  consideni  the 
distinguishing  principles  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Christian  church.] 
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ner  in  Kitto,  1.  c.  p.  xvii.],  of  any  particular  period  stand 
to  ecclesiastical  history  in  general. 

^  On  the  sense  in  which  the  church  uses  the  term  avfifioKov 
comp.  Suicer,  Thesaurus,  p.  ]084!.  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  §  16. 
Marheineke,  christliche  Symbolik,  vol.  i.  towards  the  beginning. 
Neander,  Kirchengeschichte,  i.  part  2,  p.  536,  ss.  [Pelt,  TheoL 
Encyclop.  p.  456.  Maximus  Taurinensis  (about  the  year  460), 
says  in  Horn,  in  Symb.  p.  239  :  Symbolum  tessera  est  et  signar- 
culum,  quo  inter  fideles  perfidosque  secemitur.]  By  symbols 
(in  the  doctrinal  sense  of  the  word,  but  neither  in  its  liturgical 
nor  technical  sense)  we  understand  the  public  confessions  of  faith 
by  which  those  belonging  to  the  same  section  of  the  church  re- 
cognise each  other,  as  soldiers  by  the  watch-word  (tessera  mill- 
taris). 

^  The  earlier  symbols  of  the  church  (e.  g.  the  creed  com- 
monly called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Niceue  and  Athanasian 
Creeds),  may  be  called  the  Shibboleth  (Judg.  xiL  6)  of  the  Catho- 
lic church,  by  which  she  was  distinguished  from  all  heretics. 
It  is  evident  that  these  symbols  are  deserving  of  special  consi- 
deration in  the  history  of  doctrines.  They  are  in  relation  to  the 
private  opinions  of  individual  ecclesiastical  writers,  what  systems 
of  mountains  are  in  relation  to  the  hills  and  valleys  of  a  country. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  the  watch-towers  from  which  we  can  survey 
the  entire  field  of  observation,  the  principal  stations  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  study  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  separated  from,  nor  considered  out  of  their  connection  with 
other  sciencea 

^  Since  the  age  of  the  Reformation  the  symbols  are  in  rela- 
tion to  Protestants  what  they  formerly  were  in  relation  to  here- 
tical sects — the  barrier  which  the  ancient  church  erected  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  who  held  other  than  orthodox  views.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Protestants  were  naturally  led,  in  a  similar  manner,  to 
set  forth  their  own  distinguishing  principles.  Their  confessions 
of  faith  had,  moreover,  regard  to  the  differences  which  had  arisen 
out  of  controversies  within  the  pale  of  the  Protestant  church  her- 
self (Lutherans  and  Calvinists),  and  to  other  opinions  more  or 
less  at  variance  with  those  held  by  the  orthodox  party  (Anabap- 
tists, Unitarians,  and  others).  And  lastly,  the  Boman  Catholics 
found  it  necessary  to  exhibit  the  doctrines  of  their  church  in  new, 
confessions  of  faith.      These  and  other  circumstances  made  it 
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desirable  that  a  separate  theolof];ical  science  should  be  formed, 
whose  special  object  it  should  be  to  consider  the  distinguishing 
principles  Wore  mentioned.  It  became  first  known  under  the 
name  Elenchtick  or  Polemics,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into 
that  of  Symbolism.  (This  latter  name  has  not  so  much  reference 
to  the  struggle  which  had  been  carried  on  between  the  different 
parties  in  the  church,  as  to  the  historical  knowledge  of  the  points 
at  issue,  and  the  nature  of  that  struggle).^ 


§  6. 

RELATION  TO  PATBI8T1C8. 

Inasmuch  as  the  history  of  the  dogma  in  its  relation 
to  the  church  is  the  primary  object  of  doctrine  history, 
the  private  opinions  of  ecclesiastical  writers  will  come 
before  us  only  when  these  writers  either  exerted,  or  en- 
deavoured to  exert,  some  real  influence  upon  the  form  of 
belief  adopted  by  the  church.  The  full  investigation, 
however,  of  the  literary  character  and  history  of  the 
fathers,  as  well  as  of  their  doctrinal  opinions,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  the  latter  had  upon  the  former,  must  be 
left  to  that  particular  science  which  is  called  Patristics 
(Patrology). 

On  the  definition  of  the  term  Patristics,  comp.  Hagen- 
bach^  Encyclopaedic,  p.  248,  ss. ;  the  idea  conveyed  by 
it  is  by  no  means  definite  and  clear.^  But  even  if  we 
enlarge  it,  so  as  to  make  it  embrace  not  only  the  Fathers 
of  the  first  six  centuries,  but  all  who  have  been  of  some 
standing  in  the  church,  either  as  founders  of  new  systems 
or  as  reformers,  (comp.  Mohler,  p.  20) :   it  is  evident 


^  Sackf  howerer,  has  recently  published  a  work  on  Polemics  (christliche 
Polemik,  Hamburgh,  1838)  as  a  distinct  science. 

6  The  distinction  made  by  some  writers,  and  Roman  Catholics  in  particular, 
between  Patristics  and  Patrology  (v.  MokUr,  Patrologie,  p.  14),  appears  to 
us  on  the  whole  unfounded.  [Comp.  howeyer,  Credner  in  Kitto,  L  c.  p.  xiv., 
where  the  same  distinction  is  made.] 
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that  a  great  deal  of  what  is  contained  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers  must  be  introduced  into  the  history  of  doc- 
trines. The  very  study  of  the  sources  leads  to  the 
examination  of  their  works.  But  we  would  not  main- 
tain, as  Baumgarten-Crusius  does»  (Dogmengeschichte, 
p.  12)  that  the  history  of  doctrines  already  includes  the 
most  essential  parts  of  the  science  in  question ;  the  rela- 
tions and  interests  of  individuals,  which  constitute  what 
may  be  called  the  essential  part,  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  Patristics,  have  either  none  but  a  subordinate,  or 
no  place  at  all  in  the  history  of  doctrines.  Thus  the 
object  of  the  one  is  to  know  the  system  of  Augustine, 
of  the  other  (Patristics)  to  know  the  history  of  his  per- 
son.   Concerning  the  literat.  comp.  §  14. 


§  6. 


RELATION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  HERESIES  AND  THE 
HISTORY  OF  UNIVERSAL  RELIGION. 

The  history  of  doctrines  considers  the  opinions  of 
heretics  only  as  they  represent  any  particular  tendency 
of  the  theological  mind,  or  by  way  of  contrast  set  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  in  a  clearer  light.^  Those  who 
wish  more  fully  to  investigate  the  internal  character  of 
heretical  systems,  will  obtain  the  desired  information 
either  in  the  history  of  heresies^  properly  so  called,  or  in 
the  history  of  universal  religion.  Neither  is  it  the 
object  of  the  history  of  doctrines  to  discuss  the  rela- 
tion between  Christianity  and  other  forms  of  reli- 
fi^ion.  On  the  contrary,  it  presupposes  the  history  of 
Smparatiye  religbi,  in  the  same  manner  as  dogmatic 
theology  presupposes  apologetic  theology.  [Comp.  Cred- 
ner  in  Kitto,  1.  c.  p.  xvii.  Tholtick  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
i.  p.  556 :  ''  This  term  has  ordinarily  been  employed  to 
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denote  the  science  which  exhibits  the  historical  grounds 
for  the  truth,  and  the  divine  authority  of  Christianity," 
i.  q.  Evidences  of  Christianity.    Peft,  1.  c.  p.  375,  377.]  ^ 

^  In  the  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  the  history  of  heresies 
may  be  compared  to  pathology,  the  history  of  doctrines  to  phy- 
siology. We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that  every  heretical 
tendency  is  in  itself  a  state  of  disease,  and  fiiU  health  only  to  be 
found  in  the  definitions  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  that  diseases  frequently 
are  natural  transitions  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage  of  life,  and 
that  a  state  of  relative  health  is  often  brought  about  by  antece- 
dent diseasea  Comp.  Schenkd,  das  Wesen  des  Protestantismus 
(Schaffh.  1845),  I.  p.  13.  Baur,  die  christliche  Lehre  von  der 
Dreieinigkeit,  L  p.  112. 

^  The  term:  history  of  heresies,  is  seldom  used  in  modem 
works,  but  the  science  to  which  it  is  applied  continues  to  form 
a  distinct  branch  of  theology.  The  very  able  publications  of 
recent  writers  on  the  Gnostic  systems,  Ebionitism,  Manichaeism, 
Unitarianism,  etc.,  and  the  lives  of  some  of  the  Fathers,  are  of 
great  use  to  the  historian  of  Christian  doctrines ;  but  he  cannot 
be  expected  to  incorporate  all  the  materials  thus  furnished  into 
the  history  of  doctrines.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  possess 
some  knowledge,  e.g.  of  the  Gnostic  and  Ebionitic  tendencies, 
because  orthodoxy  was  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  by  them ; 
but  they  would  not  come  into  consideration,  if  they  did  not  dif- 
fer from  the  orthodox  belief  Their  internal  history  must  be 
treated  on  its  own  grounda  Nor  is  the  history  of  doctrines  the 
proper  place  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  systems 
of  Basilides  and  Yalentinus ;  it  suffices  to  have  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  points  of  contrast  between  the  emanation-theory 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  monotheistic  theology  of  the  church. 
In  the  same  manner  Nestorianism  and  Monophysitism  are  of  im- 
portance in  the  controversies  respecting  the  person  of  Christ  in 
the  second  period  But  after  they  had  been  combated  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  had  given  rise  to  sects  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  further  conflicts,  were  themselves  divided  into  various 
parties,  it  can  be  no  longer  the  task  of  the  history  of  doctrines  to 
consider  the  further  development  of  those  controversies. 

*  The  notions  of  Jewish  sects,  the  myths  and  symbols  of  poly- 
theistic religions,  the  systems  of  Mohammed,  of  Buddha,  etc.. 
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are  still  more  foreign  to  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines  than 
the  heresies  of  the  chorcL  Works  of  reference:  Cretizer, 
Symbolik  und  Mythologie  der  alten  Volker,  Darmstadt,  1819-23, 
6  vols.  Stvhr,  allgemeine  Qeschichte  der  Religionsformen  der 
heidnisehen  Volker :  1.  die  Seligionssysteme  der  heidnischen 
Volker  des  Orients.  Berlin,  1836.  2.  die  Religionssysteme  der 
Hellenen  in  ihrer  geschichtlich^n  Entwickelong  bis  aof  die  ma- 
cedonische  Zeit.  Berlin,  1838.  Grimm,  T.,  deutsche  Mytholo- 
gie, Qottingen,  1835.  Oorres,  Mythengeschichte  der  Asiatischen 
Volker.  Rickter,  Phantasien  des  Orients.  [Bryant,  Ancient 
Mythology,  London,  1807,  6  vols.  8vo.]  Eckermann,  Dr.  K. 
Lehrbnch  der  Beligionsgeschichte  and  Mythologie  der  yorzug- 
lichst^n  Volker  des  Alterthums,  nach  der  Anordnung  von  Ottfr. 
MUller.     Halle,  1845,  2  vols. 


$7. 


BELATION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  THE  HISTORY 
OF  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS,  AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  DOGMATIC 
THEOLOGY. 

Although  the  history  of  doctrines  has  some  topics  in 
common  with  the  history  of  philosophy,^  yet  they  are  no 
more  to  be  confounded  with  each  other  than  dogmatic 
theology  and  philosophy.  The  history  of  doctrines 
should  also  be  separated  from  the  history  of  Christian 
ethics,  inasmuch  as  dogmatic  theology  and  ethics  them- 
selves have  been  separated.^  And,  lastly,  the  history  of 
dogmatic  theology  forms  a  part  only  of  the  history  of 
doctrines.^ 

^  This  is  the  case,  e.  g.  with  the  opinions  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  the  Gnostics,  the  scholastic  divines,  and  of  modem  phi- 
losophical schools.  Yet  the  object  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
is  distinct  from  that  of  the  history  of  doctrines.  Comp.  Baum- 
garten-Crusius,  L  p.  8.  Works  of  referervce :  Bi^tLcker,  J,  Historia 
criticaphilosophiae.  Lips.  1742-44!,  5  vols.  4to. ;  2nd  edit.  1766, 67, 
6  vols.  4to.  [The  History  of  Philosophy  drawn  up  from  Brucker's 
Hist.  Crit.  Philos.  by  William  Enfield,  Lond.  1819,  2  vols.]    Ten- 
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nemann,  W.  0.  Geschichte  der  Phflosophie,  Leipzig,  1798-1819, 
11  vols.  [The  "Lehrbuch"  of  the  same  author  was  translated 
into  English  under  the  title  :  A  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philo- 
sophy, translated  firom  the  German,  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson, 
Oxf  1832.]  Reinhold,  K  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  Jena, 
]  845,  3rd  edit.  2  vols.  Ritter,  H.  Geschichte  der  Philosophic, 
Hamburg,  1829-34,  4  vols.  [Translated  into  English,  by  Alex,, 
J.  TT.  Morrison,  Oxf.  1838-39,  3  vols.  8vo.]  Fries,  Geschichte 
der  Philosophic,  I.  Halle,  1837.  Schleiermacher,  Geschichte 
der  Philosophic,  edit  by  H.  Bitter.  (Complete  works,  iv.  1), 
Berlin,  1839. 

*  Comp.  Baumgarten-Crusius,  p.  9. 

»  Comp.  §  11. 

§s. 

AUXILIARY  SCIENCES. 

Although  the  differeDt  branches  of  theological  science 
which  have  successively  come  before  us  are  strictly  dis- 
tinct from  the  history  of  doctrines,  they  are  nevertheless 
connected  with  it  as  auxiliary  sciences.^  ArchcBohgy^ 
and  the  sciences  auxiliary  to  ecclesiastical  history^^  may 
be  added  to  their  number. 

^  Ecclesiastical  history  itself  may  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
an  auxiliary  science,  since  form  of  church  government,  of  wor- 
ship, the  private  life  of  Christians,  etc.,  have  had  more  or  less 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the  doctrines.  In  like  man- 
ner Patristics,  the  history  of  heresies,  the  history  of  universal 
religion,  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  the  history  of  Christian 
ethics,  are  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  auxiliary  sciences. 

^  From  the  connection  between  the  doctrines  and  the  liturgy 
of  the  church,  it  is  obvious  that  Archceology  must  be  considered 
as  an  auxiliary  science,  if  we  understand  by  it  the  history  of 
Christian  worship  [Germ.  Cultua]  This  may  easily  be  seen 
from  the  use  of  certain  doctrinal  phrases  (e,  g.  0€ot6ko<;  etc.)  in 
the  liturgies  of  the  church,  the  appointment  of  certain  festivals 
(the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  that  of  the  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary),  the  influence  of  the  existence  or  absence  of  certain 
liturgical  usages  upon  the  doctrines  (e.g,  the  influence  of  the 
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withholding  of  the  sacramental  cup  from  the  laity  npon  the  doc- 
trine of  concomitancy,  comp.  §  195),  eta  Works  of  reference : 
Bingham,  J.  Origg.  s.  antiqu.  ecclesiasticse.  Halse,  1751-61. 
[Bingham,  J,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  church,  and  other 
works.  Lond.  1834,  ss.  8  vols.  A  new  edition  is  in  course  of 
publication.]  J,  John,  Biblische  Archseologie.  Vienna,  1807- 
25,  2nd  edition,  5  vola  [The  Latin  abridgment  was  translated 
by  Prof  Upham,  and  republished  in  Ward's  Library  of  Standard 
Divinity.]  AvgtLsti,  J,  Ch.  W.,  Denkwurdigkeiten  aus  der  christ- 
lichen  Archseologie.  Leipz.  1817-31,  12  yo1&  [Christian  An- 
tiquities, translated  and  compiled  from  the  works  of  August!  by 
the  Rev.  Lyman  Coleman  of  Andover,  1844!.  De  Wette,  W.  M. 
Z.,  Lehrbuch  der  Hebrseisch-judischen  Archseologie,  etc  Leipz. 
1842,  3rd  edition.]  Bheinwald,  F.  H,,  kirchliche  Archseologia 
BerL  1830.  [Schone,  K,,  G^chichtforschungen  iiber  die  kirch- 
lichen  Gebrauche  und  Einrichtungen  der  Eircha  BerL  1819-22, 
3  vols.]  Bohmer,  W.,  christUch-kirchliche  Alterthums  wissenschaffc, 
BresL  1836-39,  2  vok 

^  There  are,  beside  those  abeady  mentioned :  universal  history, 
ecclesiastical  philology,  ecclesiastical  chronology,  diplomacy,  etc. 
(Comp.  the  introductions  to  works  on  ecclesiastical  history. 
Oiesder,  Ejrchengesch.  L  §  3). 

§  9. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES. 

EmesUf  prolusiones  de  theologies  historicsB  et  dogmaticsB  oonjimgendss 
necessitate,  Lips.  1769,  in  his  Opnsa  theoL  Lipe.  1773-92.  lUgen,  Ch, 
T,y  iiber  den  Weiih  der  christlichen  Dogmengeschichte,  Leipe.  I8I7. 
Augiuti,  Werth  der  Dogmengeschichte,  in  his  theologische  Blatter  II,  2, 
p.  11,  88.    Hageribiichf  Encyclop.  §  69.    [Kno/ppy  Lap.  41.] 

The  importance  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  partly  follows  from  what  has 
already  been  said :  1.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  ecclesiastical  history.  2.  It  serves  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  dogmatic  theology.^  But  it 
is  no  less  useful  in  a  moral  and  practical  aspect.  On 
the  one  hand  it  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  man,  by  placing  before  him  the  efforts  and 
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Struggles  of  others  in  relation  to  their  most  important 
concerns.  On  the  other,  it  is  of  special  use  to  the  stu- 
dent of  theology,  for  it  will  preserve  him  both  from  that 
one-sided  and  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter  which  may  be 
styled  false  orthodoxy,  and  firom  the  adoption  of  daring, 
superficial,  and  hastily  formed  opinions,  (false  heterodoxy 
and  neology).^ 

1  Comp.  §  2. 

^  Comp.  §  10.  The  importance  of  the  histoiy  of  doctrines  in 
both  these  respects  has  frequently  been  overrated.  The  various 
parties  in  the  church  have  either  appealed  to  it  in  support  of  their 
peculiar  views,  or  dreaded  its  resulta  Comp.  Baumgarten-Cmsiaa, 
L  p  16-20. 

§  10, 

SCIENTIFIC  TBEATMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES. 

Davhy  die  Form  der  christlichen  Dogmen-und  Elirchenhistorie  in  Betracht 
gezogen,  in  Bani's  Zeitschrift  for  specolatiye  Theologie.  Berlin,  1830. 
Part  1  and  2.  KUefoth,  TTl^  Einleitung  in  die  DogmengeBchichte, 
Parchim  und  Ludwigsbuig,  1839. 

The  advantage  which  may  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  the  history  of  doctrines,  depends  more  or  less  on  the 
mode  of  its  treatment.  That  method  alone  is  correct 
and  useful,  which  clearly  represents  the  constant  change 
which  the  definitions  of  doctrines  are  undergoing,  while 
the  great  and  essential  truths  which  they  teach  remain 
the  same  in  all  ages,  and  shows  in  a  philosophical  manner 
the  connection  between  the  external  causes  of  that  change 
and  the  internal  dynamic  principle. 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  nothing  but  the  pre- 
vsdling  notions  of  the  age,  differences  of  climate,  personal 
feelings,  passions,  court  intrigues,  priestly  impositions, 
and  the  &naticism  of  monks,  have  determined  the  cha- 
racter of  dogmatic  theology,  yet  we  should-  not  wholly 
set  aside  their  influence.    They  have  not  made  the  d<^;ma, 
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but  they  have  assisted  in  giving  it  the  form  in  which  it 
has  come  down  to  us. 

§  11. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

The  history  of  doctrines  has  to  consider,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  general^ 
and  of  the  doctrinal  tendencies  which  are  represented  by 
it ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  history  of  dogmas^  i.  e.  of  those 
particular  doctrines^  opinions,  and  notions  which  form  the 
standard  of  the  church  in  different  ages.  Both  are  to  be 
connected  so  as  to  illustrate  each  other ;  the  general  may 
be  made  clearer  by  the  particular,  and  the  particular  by 
the  general.  Resting  on  these  definitions^  we  consider 
ourselves  justified  in  making  a  distinction  between  the 
general  and  the  special  history  of  doctrines^  which  stand  in 
such  a  relation  to  each  other^  that  the  former  is  the 
source  of  the  latter,  and,  as  regards  their  extent,  forms 
the  introduction  to  it.  We  think  it  best  to  commence 
each  period  with  the  general  history  of  doctrines^  which, 
though  closely  allied  to,  yet  is  not  identical  with  the 
history  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  then  to  pass  over  to 
special  history  of  doctrines. 

The  history  of  dogmatic  theology  presupposes  the  general  his- 
tory of  doctrines,  though  the  latter  takes  from  the  former,  and 
incorporates  some  of  its  results.  They  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  each  other  as  the  history  of  jurisprudence  to  the  history  of  law, 
the  history  of  sesthetics  to  the  history  of  art. 

$12. 

DIVISION  INTO  PERIODS. 

Oomp.  Hiigenback,  Abhandlung  in  dentheologischen  Studien  und  Eritiken, 
1828,  part  4,  Encyclop.  p.  244.    [Pelt,  Encyclopsedie,  §  51.] 

The  periods  of  the  history  of  doctrines  are  to  be  deter- 
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mined  according  to  the  most  important  epochs  (periods 
of  development)  in  the  history  of  the  theological  mind. 
They  do  not  quite  coincide  with  those  adopted  in  ecclesias- 
tical history,^  and  may  be  specified  as  follows  r^ — 

I.  Period.  From  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age  to 
the  death  of  Origen,  (from  the  year  80 — 254) : 
the  age  of  Apologetics? 

II.  Period.  From  the  death  of  Origen  to  John 
Damascenus,  (240 — 730) :  the  age  of  Polemics.^ 

III.  Period.  From  John  Damacenus  to  the  Re- 
formation, (730  —  1517):  the  age  of  Systems 
(scholasticism  in  its  widest  sense).^ 

IV.  Period.  From  the  Reformation  to  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Formula  Consensus  in  reformed  Switz- 
erlandy  and  the  rise  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy  in 
Grermany,  (1517 — 1720):  the  age  of  polemico- 
ecclesiastical  Symbolism.^ 

V.  Period.  From  the  year  1720  to  the  present  day : 
the  age  of  criticism^  of  speculation^  and  of  anti- 
thesis  between  faith  and  knowledge,  philosophy 
and  Christianity,  reason  and  revelation.^ 

^  Inasmuch  as  the  divisions  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  in 
the  history  of  doctrines,  are  not  founded  upon  the  same  principles, 
it  is  evident  that  the  periods  themselves  will  not  be  the  sama 
It  is  tme  that  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
is  connected  with  the  history  of  church  government,  of  Christiau 
worship,  etc,  but  the  influences  which  they  exert  upon  each 
other  are  not  always  manifested  at  the  same  time.  Thus  the 
Arian  controversy  took  place  during  the  age  of  Gonstantine,  but 
was  not  called  forth  by  his  conversion,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  of  BO  much  importance,  that  it  determines  a  period  in  eccle- 
siastical history.  On  the  contrary,  the  notions  of  Arius  arose 
out  of  the  speculative  tendency  of  Origen  and  his  followers, 
which  was  opposed  to  Sabellianism.  Accordingly,  we  think  it 
better  to  fix  in  this  instance  upon  the  death  of  Origen,  and  the 
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rise  of  the  Sabellian  controversy,  which  are  nearly  coeyal,  as  the 
principle  of  division. 

^  The  numerical  differences  are  veiy  great  Bouumigartenr 
Crusius  adopts  twelve  periods,  Lenz  eight,  etc. ;  Munscher  gives 
a  different  division  in  his  compendium  from  the  one  in  his  manual 
— ^in  the  former  he  has  seven,  in  the  latter  only  three  periods, 
(ancient  time,  middle  ages,  and  modem  times).  Engdhardt  and 
Mein  have  adopted  the  same  division,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  latter,  by  subdividing  each  period  into  two,  has  six  periods. 
But  we  think  it  alike  inconvenient  to  make  the  periods  too  long, 
and  to  have  too  great  a  number  of  divisions.  We  admit  that  the 
periods  in  the  history  of  doctrines  may  be  of  greater  extent 
than  those  in  ecclesiastical  history,  because  a  system  of  doctrines 
does  not  undergo  either  so  frequent  or  so  rapid  changes  as 
Christian  life  in  general ;  but  natural  boundaries  which  are  so  dis- 
tinct as  the  age  of  Constantine,  should  not  be  lightly  disregarded. 
Generally  speaking,  Klee  agrees  with  us,  though  he  considers  the 
division  into  periods  as  superfluous.  Vorldnder  also,  in  his  tables, 
has  adopted  our  terminology.  Rosenkranz  (Encyclopaedie,  2nd 
edit.,  p.  259,  ss.)  makes,  according  to  philosophico-dialectic  cate- 
gories, the  following  division :  1.  Period  of  Analytic  Knowledge, 
of  substantial  feeling  (Oredc  Church;  2.  Period  of  Synthetic 
knowledge,  of  pure  objectivity  (Soman  Catholic  Church) ;  3. 
Period  of  Systematic  Knowledge,  which  comprehends  the  two 
former  in  their  unity,  and  manifests  itself  in  the  stages  of  symbo- 
lical orthodoxy,  of  subjective  belief  and  unbelief,  and  of  the  idea 
of  speculative  theology,  (Protestant  Church).  The  most  ingenious 
division  is  that  of  KUefoth,  though  it  be  not  firee  from  &ults  pecu- 
liar to  itself: 


1.  Tli^  Age  of  Foimation  of  DoetiineB.. 

2.  „        „      Symbolioftl  Unity 

3.  „        „      Perfection  (completion)... 

4.  „        ..      DifisolutioQ 


ft 


tf 


Groek 

Bom.  OaUi. 

Protestant.. 

? 


Analytic... 

Synthetic.. 

Systematic. 

? 


Theology. 
Anthropology. 
Soteriology. 
Church. 


On  the  grounds  on  which  this  division  rests,  see  Eliefoth,  L  c. 

'  In  answer  to  the  question :  Why  not  commence  with  the 
first  year  of  our  era  ?  comp.  §  3.  We  call  this  period  the  age 
of  Apologetics,  because  it  is  best  characterized  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  apologetical  writings  in  defence  of  Christianity  against 
both  Judaism  and  Paganism.  Its  theology  is  almost  entirely  of 
the  same  description.    The  controversies  which  took  place  with- 
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in  the  church  itself,  (with  Ebionites,  Gnostics,  etc.),  for  the  most 
part  arose  out  of  the  opposition  which  Christianity  met  with  on 
the  part  of  judaizing  teachers  and  pagan  philosophers,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  activity  which  was  manifested  by  the  church,  par- 
took more  or  less  of  an  apologetical  character.  The  Fathers  of 
this  period  were  little  concerned  about  systems,  and  the  work 
of  Origea  irepl  afy)(&p  is  the  only  one  in  which  we  find  some 
attempt,  at  least,  at  systematic  theology. 

^  During  the  second  period  the  conflict  proceeds  in  another 
direction.  Since  there  was  little  or  no  occasion  for  apologetical 
writings  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  most  writers  en- 
tirely abandoned  this  field,  and  entered  into  questions  of  a 
polemical  nature.  The  history  of  ecclesiastical  controversies, 
from  the  rise  of  the  Sabellian,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Mono- 
thelite  controversy,  forms  one  continuous  series;  the  different 
parts  of  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  each  other 
that  it  cannot  well  be  interrupted.  It  is  concluded  by  the  work 
of  John  Damascenus,  (^Be<n,<;  irUrrem).  This  period,  vrith  its 
numerous  conflicts,  its  synods,  and  councils,  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  for  the  history  of  doctrines,  if  its  importance 
consists  in  the  effoi*ts  that  were  put  forth  to  complete  the  building, 
the  foundation  of  which  had  been  laid  in  the  preceding  period. 

^  This  period,  which  we  call  the  scholastic,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  word,  might  be  sub-divided  into  three  shorter  periods.  1. 
From  John  Damascenus  to  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
during  this  period  John  Scotus  Erigena  takes  the  most  prominent 
position  in  the  West  2.  From  Anselm  to  Qabriel  Biel,  the  age 
of  scholasticism  properly  so  called,  which  may  again  be  sub- 
divided ;  and,  3,  from  Cabriel  Bid  to  Luther,  (the  period  of  tran- 
sition). Generally  speaking,  mystical  and  scholastic  tendencies 
alternately  prevailed  during  this  period  ;  even  the  forerunners  of 
the  Reformation  more  or  less  adhered  to  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  tendencies,  though  they  belonged  in  some  respects  to  the 
next  period. 

^  We  might  have  fixed  upon  the  year  1521,^  in  which  the  first 
edition  of  Melancthon's  Loci  Communes  was  published— or  upon 
the  year  1530,  in  which  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  drawn 
up,  instead  of  the  year  1517 :  but,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we 
make  our  date  agree  vrith  the  one  adopted  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
especially  as  the  ikeaes  themselves  were  of  importance  in  a  doc- 
trinal point  of  view.     Inasmuch  as  the  distinguishing  principles  of 
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the  different  sections  of  the  church  are  brought  out  very  pro- 
minently in  the  age  of  the  Beformation,  the  history  of  doctrines 
naturally  assumes  the  character  of  Symbolism,  (comp.  §  4).  The 
ages  of  Polemics,  aud  of  Scholasticism,  may  be  said  to  re-appear 
during  this  period,  though  in  a  different  form ;  we  also  see  yarious 
modifications  of  mysticism  in  opposition  to  one-sided  rationalism. 
We  might  commence  a  new  period  with  Calixt  and  Spener,  if 
their  peculiar  opinions  had  been  generally  spread  at  that  tima 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case. 

^  It  may  excite  surprise  that  we  make  the  abolition  of  the 
test  (formula  consensus)  in  the  Beformed  church  of  Switzerland 
determine  the  extent  of  the  preceding  period,  since  no  great 
importance  seems  td'  be  attached  to  it.  But  it  is  the  signal  for 
the  overthrow  of  those  barriers,  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
confessions  of  faith.  The  Wolfian  philosophy,  which  had  eman- 
cipated itself  from  the  fetters  of  systematic  theology,  and  had 
been  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  took  its  rise  about 
the  same  time  in  Germany,  while  the  princiides  of  deism  and 
naturalism  (which  developed  themselves  in  the  jHreceding  period) 
were  spread  from  England  imd  France  into  other  eountrLe& 
Thus  it  happens  that,  while  in  the  fourth  period  the  polemical 
and  the  scholastical  of  the  second  and  third  periods  are  repeated, 
the  fifth  period  has  the  apologetical  tendency  in  common  with 
the  first  The  question  is  no  more  about  less  important  denomi-- 
national  differences,  but  about  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
CSlristianity.  The  fifth  period,  which  by  no  means  i»:esents  one 
uniform  aspect,  may  be  subdivided  into  three  shorter  periods. 
The  first  of  these  (from  Wolf  to  E^nt)  for  the  most  part  repre- 
sents the  conflict  between  a  stiff  and  lifeless  form  of  dogmatic 
orthodoxy,  and  an  imperfect  enlightenment  The  second  (begin- 
ning with  Kant)  exhibits  the  efforts  which  were  made  in  favour  of 
rationalism,  in  order  to  seeure  its  ascendancy  both  in  science  and 
in  the  church,  in  opposition  to  every  form  of  belief.  And,  lastly, 
the  third  period  (which  embraces  the  nineteenth  century)  pre- 
sents to  our  view  a  picture  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
parts,  of  attempts  at  reaction  and  restoration,  at  idealizati(»i  and 
accommodation,  and  is  preparing  a  new  period,  of  which  it 
forms  itself  the  commencement,  but  for  which  history  has  not  yet 
a  name. 
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§  13. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES. 

a.  Ptiblic  Sources. 

Everything  may  be  considered  as  a  source  of  the 
history  of  doctrines,  which  gives  a  fair  representation  of 
the  religious  belief  of  a  certain  period.  In  the  first 
place  come  the  public  confessions  of  faith  or  symbols 
(creeds)  of  the  church;^  in  connection  with  them  we 
have  to  compare  the  acts  of  councils,^  the  decretals, 
edicts,  circular  letters,  bulls,  and  breves  of  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  whether  clerical  or  civil,^  and,  lastly^  the  ca- 
techisms,^ liturgies,^  and  hymn-books^  which  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  church. 

^  Comp.  §  4.  The  ancient  creeds  may  be  found  in  the  Acts 
of  Goimcils  mentioned  n.  2 ;  the  three  creeds  commonly  called 
oecumenical  (the  Apostles'  creed,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athan- 
asian  creeds)  are  also  reprinted  in  the  collections  of  Protestant 
symbols;  comp.  Ck  W.  F.  Wdlch,  Bibliotheca  symbolica  vetua 
Lemgoviae,  1770,  8.  Sender,  J.  S,,  Apparatus  ad  libros  symbo- 
licos  ecclesise  lutheranae,  HaL  1755,  8.  C!ollectioks  of  Symbo- 
lical Books  (they  become  only  important  since  the  fourth 
period) :  a)  Of  the  Lutheran  chwrch :  libri  symbolici  ecclesiae 
evangelicsd  ad  fidem  opt  ezempL  recens.  L  A.  H.  Tittmann, 
Misn.  1817.  27. — ^Libri  symbolici  ecclesise  evangelicsB  a  Concordia^ 
rec.  C.  A.  Hose,  lips.  1827, 37,  46.  b)  Of  the  Reformed:  Corpus 
libror.  symbolicor.  qui  in  ecdesia  Beformatorum  auctoritatem 
publicam  obtinuerunt,  ed.  /.  Ch.  W,  Augueti,  Elberf.  1828. 
Sammlung  symt.  Biicher  der  ref  Eirche,  von  /.  J.  Mesa.  Neu- 
wied,  1828,  SO,  2  vols.  8.  H.A.  Niemeyer,  Collectio  confessionum 
in  ecclesiis  reformatis  publicatarum,  lipa  1840,  8.  <^  Of  the 
Somcm  Catholic:  Dam,  libri  symbolici  ecdesi®  romano-ca- 
tholicsd,  Vimar.  1835. — StreUiwolf  u.  Klener,  libri  symb.  eccl. 
cathoL  Gott.  1835.  (Comp.  the  works  mentioned  §  16,  n.  9). 
d)  Of  the  Greek :  R  T.  Kimmd,  libri  symbolici  ecdesisB  orien- 
talis.     Jen.  1843,  8. 

*  Acts  of  Councils  collected  by  J,  Merlin  (Par.  1523,  foL 
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Coin.  1530,  ii.  Par.  1535).  Orabbe  (Coin.  1508,  £).  L.  Surius, 
Col.  1567,  foL  iv.  The  edition  of  Sixtus  V.  Venice,  1685, 
that  of  Binivs  (Severinus)  CoL  1606,  iv.  f.  CoUectio  regia, 
Paris,  1644  (by  Cardinal  Bichelien),  rsxvii  £  PhU.  Labbeus 
and  Oahr,  Cossart,  Par.  1671,  72,  xvii  f  BaUuzii  (Stephan.) 
nova  Collectio  Conciliorum,  Par.  1683,  f. .  (SuppL  Cone  Labbei) 
incomplete.  Harduin,  (Joh.),  Conciliorum  collectio  regia  max- 
ima, sen  acta  Conciliomm  et  epistolse  decretales  ac  constitu- 
tiones  summorum  pontificum,  grsBce  et  latine  ad  PhiL  Labbei 
et  Gabr.  Cossartii  labores  hand  modica  accessione  facta  et 
emendationibus  piuribus  additis  Par.  1715,  xL  (xii.)  foL — Nic, 
Coleti,  S.  S.  Concilia  ad  regiam  edit,  exacta,  etc.  Venet.  xxiii. 
with  additions  by  Mansi  vL  f. — ^Mansi  (J.  Dom.),  Sacromm 
Conciliorum  nova  et  amplissima  collectio,  Mor.  et  Venet.  1759, 
sqq.  xxxL  f.  comp.  Ch,  W.  F.  Wcdch,  Entwurf  einer  voll- 
standigen  Gteschichte  der  Eirchenversammlungen,  Lpz.  1759. 
Fiicha,  Bibliothek  der  Eirchenversammlungen  des  4  und  5. 
Jahrhunderts,  Lpz.  1788,  4  vols.  Bibliotheca  ecclesiastica  quam 
moderante  D.  Augusto  Neander  adomavit  Herm.  Theod,  Brwns,  I. 
(Canones  Apostolorum  et  Concil.  Saecul.  iv.  v.  vi  vii.)  Pars.  I. 
BeroL  1839. 

'  Partly  contained  in  the  Acts  of  CouncLl& 

a)  Decrees  of  Civil  Governments  EXERCisiNa  authority  in 
EoCHEiESiASTiCAL  AFFAIRS  (viz.  emperoFS,  kings,  magistrates)  : 
Codex  Theodosiantia,  c.  perpetuis  commentariis  lac.  Ootho&edi, 
etc.  Edit  Nova  in  vL  Tom.  digesta,  ed.  Bitter.  Lips.  1736. — 
Codex  Justmianem,  edid.  Spomgemherg,  1797.  BaUuzvi  (Steph.) 
Collectio  Capitularium  Begum  Francorum,  etc.  Par.  1780,  ii  f. 
Corpus  Juris  ca/nonici  (editions  of  J.  H.  Bohmer,  1747,  and  A.  L. 
Bichter,  1833).  Under  this  head  come  also  the  regulations  con- 
cerning the  Beformation,  agendas,  religious  edicts  of  Protestant 
governments,  which,  at  least  formerly,  were  in  a  great  measure 
based  upon  doctrinal  principles. 

b)  Papal  Decretals  :  Pontificum  Bomanorum  a  Qemente 
usque  ad  Leonem  M.  epistolae  genuinse  cur.  C  F.  0.  Sckone- 
mann,  T.  i.  Gott.  1796,  8. — BtMcmvmi  romanum  a  Leone  M. 
usque  ad  Benedictum  XIII.  opus,  absolutiss.  Laert.  Chervhini,  a 
D.  Angelo  Maria  Cherubini  aL  illustratum  et  auctum  et  ad  Ben. 
XrV.  perductum,  Luxemb.  1727,  s.  xix.  fol — ^Bullarum,  privi- 
legiorum  et  Diplomatum  Boman.  Pontif  amplissima  collect, 
opera  et    stud.      Car.    Cocqudines,   Bom.   1739-44,   xxviii.   £ 
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EtaensclMmd^  rckniacbes  Bullarium,  oder  Ausiiig^  der  merkwiir- 
digsten  pabstlichen  Bnllen,  uberaetzt  irnd  mit  fortlaufenden  Anmer- 
kungen.     Neustadt  1831,  2  yoL 

^  Catechisms  become  important  only  fix)m  the  age  of  the 
Beformation,  especially  those  of  Luther,  of  Heidelbeig,  of  Bacow, 
the  Boman  Catholic  catechism,  etc  Some  of  them,  e.  g,  those  just 
mentioned,  may  be  found  in  collections  of  symbolical  books,  (note 
1),  others  are  separately  published  Comp.  Langevnack,  historia 
catechetica»  Stralsund,  1729-33,  iiL  174K),  iv. 

^  J.  S,  Assemani,  Codex  liturgus  ecclesise  universse.  Bom. 
1749-66,  xiii  4.  Renaudot  (Eus.)  liturgiarum  orientalium 
collectio,  Paris,  1716,  iL  3.  L.  A.  Muratori,  litui^  romana 
vetus,  Venet.  1748,  ii  £  Compare  the  missals,  breviaries,  litur- 
gies, etc.  Augusti's  Denkwiirdigkeiten  der  christlichen  Archao- 
logic,  voL  V.  Oerbert,  vetus  liturgia  allemanica,  Ulm,  1776, 
iL  4. 

^  Bambadh  Anthologie  chiistlicher  Qesange  aus  alien  Jahr- 
hunderten  der  Eirche,  Altona,  1816-22,  iv.  8,  and  the  numerous 
psalm  and  hymn-books. — ^How  much  sacred  songs  have  contri- 
buted to  the  spread  of  doctrinal  opinions,  may  be  seen  fi:om  the 
example  of  Bardesanes,  [Gieseler,  L  §  46,  n.  2],  of  the  Arians, 
and  in  later  times,  of  the  Flagellantes,  the  Hussites,  etc;  from 
the  history  of  the  sacred  hymns  of  the  Lutheran,  and  the  sacred 
psalms  of  the  Beformed  church,  the  spiritual  songs  of  Angelus 
Silesius,  the  Pietists  and  Moravian  brethren,  and  (in  a  negative 
point  of  view)  from  the  inferior  value  of  modem  hymn-books. 
Comp.  Augustiy  de  antiquissimis  hymnis  et  carminibus  Chris- 
tianorum  sacris  in  historia  dogmatum  utiliter  adhibendis,  Jen. 
1810,  and  de  audiendis  in  Theologia  poetis,  VratisL  1812,  15. — 
Hahfiy  A.,  Bardesanes  Qnosticus,  primus  Syrorum  hymnologus, 
1820,  8.  •\'£v>chegg€r,  de  origine  sacrse  Christianorum  poeseos, 
Frib.  1827,  4.  Hoffman,  Dr.  J?.,  Qeschichte  des  deutschen  Kir- 
chenliedes  bis  auf  Luthers  Zeit,  Breslau,  1832. 


$14. 

b.  Private  Sources. 

Beside  the  aforesaid  public  sources,  we  have  a  number 
of  private  sources.      These  are,  1.  The  works  of  the 
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Fathers,  theolog^ns,  and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  all  ages 
since  the  Christian  era;^  but  they  are  not  all  of  the 
same  description,  and  we  have  accordingly  to  distinguish 
between  scientific  and  strictly  doctrinal  works  on  the 
one  hand,  and  practical  (sermons)  and  occasional  works 
(letters,  etc.)  on  the  other.^  2.  The  works  of  secular 
writers,  e.  g.  of  Christian  philosophers  and  poets  of  cer- 
tain periods.^  3.  Lastly,  we  may  derive  additional  in- 
formation from  that  indefinite  form  of  popular  belief 
which  manifests  itself  in  legends,  proverbial  sayings, 
and  songs^  and  from  the  monuments  of  Christian  art, 
inasmuch  as  they  represent  certain  religious  views> 

^  Comp.  §  5.  Concerning  the  distinction  (which  is  very  re- 
lative) made  between  Fathers,  theologians,  and  ecclesiastical 
writers,  see  the  introduckions  to  the  works  on  Patristics,  e,g. 
Mohier,  p.  17-19.  The  Fathers  of  the  first  centuries  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  compilers,  scholastic  and  mystic  divines  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  these  again  by  the  Reformers  and  their  opponents, 
the  polemical  writers  of  various  sections  of  the  church,  and  the 
later  theologians  in  general  Their  particular  works  will  come 
before  us  in  their  proper  place.  Works  of  a  more  general 
character  are:  Fabricii,  J.  0.,  Bibliotheca  ecclesiastica,  Hamb. 
1718,  £  Gave,  W.,  Scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum  historia  litte- 
raria,  Lend.  1688,  91.  Oxon.  1740,  43,  Bas.  1749.  C.  Oudin, 
Comment,  de  scriptoribus  ecclesise  antiqms,  Lipa  1722,  iii.  L, 
El.  Dwpin,  nouvelle  biblioth^ue  des  auteurs  eccl^siastiques.  Par. 
168&-1714,  xlvil  8.  Biblioth^ue  des  auteurs  s^par&i  de  la 
communion  de  T^lise  romaine  du  16  et  17  si^le,  Par.  1718, 19, 
iil  Biblioth^ue  des  auteurs  eccl^siastiques  du  18  si^le,  par 
Clavde  Pierre  Ooujet,  Par.  1736,  37,  iii.  8,  comp.  Richard  Simon, 
Critique  de  la  Biblioth^ue,  etc.  Paris,  1730,  iv.  8.  Ceillier, 
Remy,  Histoire  g^ndrale  des  auteurs  sacr&  et  eccl^siastiques, 
Paris,  1729-63,  xxiiL  4.  J,  0.  Walch,  Bibliotheca  patiistica^ 
Jen.  1770,  8.  Edit  nova  auctior  et  emendatior  adomata  a  /.  T. 
L,  Danzio,  Jen.  1834.  Assemani,  L  S,,  Bibliotheca  oiientalis, 
Rom.  1719-28,  iii  in  4  vols.  £  Oelrichs,  J.  0,  A.,  Conunen- 
tarii  de  scriptoribus  ecclesisB  latinse,  lips.  1791,  8.  Schone- 
numn,  C.  F.   0.,  Bibliotheca   historico-litteraria  a  TertuUiano 
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prindpe  usque  ad  Gregorium  M.  et  leddorum  HispaL  Ldpa  1792, 
94,  iL  8.  Bossier,  Ch.  F.,  Bibliothek  der  Eirchenvater,  Leipz. 
1776-86,  X.  8.  Augusts  J,  Ch.  W.,  Chrestomathia  patristica  ad 
usum  eorum,  qui  histoiiam  christianam  accuratius  discere  cupiunt, 
lips.  1812,  iL  8.  Royaards,  D.  H,  /.,  Chrestomathia  patristica. 
Pars.  L  Traj.  ad  Rheo.  1831.  Erigelhardt,  litterarischer  Leit- 
&den  zu  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Patristik.  f  Winter,  Patrologie, 
Munchen,  1814.  fGhldwitzer,  F.  W.,  Bibliogiaphie  der  Eirehen- 
¥ater  und  Eirchenlehrer,  vom  1,  bis  zum  13  Jahrhundert, 
Landsh.  1828.  fMotder,  Dr,  J.  A.,  Patrologie  oder  christliche 
litterargesehichte,  aus  dessen  Nachlasse  herausgegeben  yon  Reithr 
mayr,  Ist  voL  Regensb.  1839,  8.  Danz,  J.  T,  L.,  Initia  doc- 
trinse  patristicse  introductionis  instar  in  Patrum  ecclesise  studium, 
Jen.  1839.  Bohringer,  die  Eirche  Christi  und  ihre  Zeugen, 
oder  die  Eirchengeschichte  in  Biographien,  Zur.  1842-46,  I. 
1-4. 

A.  Best  Collectioks of  the  Woskb  of  the  Fathebs:  Magna 
bMiotheca  veterum  patrum,  primo  quidem  a  Margarito  de  la 
Eigne  composita,  postea  studio  Coloniens.  Theolog.  aucta^  etc. 
(with  Actuarium  by  F.  Ducseus  and  Fr.  Combefisius)  1664-72, 
V.  £ — Maxima  bMioiheca  vett.  Patr.  etc  Lugd.  1677,  xxviL  £ — 
And.  OaUa/ndii,  Bibliotheca  grsBCO-latina  vett  Patrum,  etc.  Yenet. 
1765-81,  ziy.  £  Philological  aids:  J.  G.  Suiceri  thesaurus  ecde- 
fiiasticus,  Amst  1682,  (1728,  Traj.  1746),  ii  l—Du  Fresne  (du 
Cange)  Car.  Olossarium  ad  scriptores  medisd  et  infimsB  latinitatis, 
Faris,  173»-36,  yi  £ 

B.  Ck)LLBCnOKS  OF  THE  WOBKS  OF  EoCLBSIASTiGAL  WbITEBS 

DUBmoTHE  Middle  Ages,  (more  important  for  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory in  general,  than  for  doctrine-history  in  particular) :  Meibo- 
mius,  Basnage,  Muratori,  MabUlon,  ^MariUne  et  Ihvramd  (The- 
saurus Anecd.  y.  £)  *Pertz  (Monumenta^  1826-35),  etc.,  comp. 
the  literature  in  Ease,  Eirchengeschichte,  5th  edit  p.  175,  sa 
For  the  East:  Scriptores  Byzantini  (Par.  1645,  8&)  and  latest 
edition  by  ^Niebuhr,  Bonn.  1829,  ss. 

C.  C!OLLECTIOKS  OF  THE  WOBXS  OF  THE  ReFOSBCEBS:  Brctschr 

neider,  Corpus  Befbrmatorum,  Halse,  1834-46,  xiL  4  (containing 
as  yet  works  of  Melancthon  only) ;  the  works  of  indiyidoal  refor- 
mers will  be  named  in  their  proper  place. 

D.  Ok  Modern  Doqmatio  Letebjltubb:  Walch,  J.  0.  Biblio- 
theca theologica^  T.  L  Jen.  1757.  Winer,  0.  ^.^Handbuch  der 
theologischen  litteratur,  S.  290,  sa    Bretschneider,  systematische 
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Entwickelan^  aller  in  der  dogmatik  vorkommenden  Begriffe,  u.  s. 
w.  Lpz.  1841-8. 

^  Since  the  earlier  theologians,  e.  g.  Origen  drew  a  distinction 
between  what  they  taught  the  people  Kar  olKovofilav,  and  what 
they  propounded  in  a  scientific  manner;  since  popular  writers 
generally  do  not  make  any  pretension  to  dogmatic  precision,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  practical  works  are  not  of  so  much  importance 
for  the  history  of  doctrines  as  strictly  dogmatic  works.  But, 
like  aQ  liturgical  works,  etc.,  they  may  be  regarded  as  indications 
of  the  dogmatic  minds  of  certain  periods. — Homiliarium  patristi- 
cum,  edid.  Ludov,,  Pelt  et  A.  Rheinwaid,  Berol.  1829,  deinde 
IT.  Bheinwald  et  G,  Vofft,  Ber.  18SI.— Lents,  K  O.  K,  Ges- 
chichte  der  christlichen  Homiletik,  ii.  Braunschw.  1839,  8. 
Paniel,  pragmatische  Geschichte  der  christl.  Beredsamkeit  und 
der  Homiletik,  L  1,  2,  Lpz.  1839,  8.  During  the  middle  ages, 
the  sermons  of  Berthold,  Tauler,  etc.,  in  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, those  of  the  Reformers,  etc.,  come  into  consideration.  Modem 
homiletical  literature  also  gives  a  more  or  less  faithful  represent 
tation  of  dogmatic  tendencies. 

^  Comp.  §  13,  note  6.  As  sacred  hymns  were  numbered 
among  the  public  sources,  so  poetical  compositions  in  general  may 
be  considered  as  private  sources,  e,  g.  the  works  of  some  oi  the 
earlier  poets,  of  those  commonly  called  Minnesingers,  Dante's 
divina  commedia,  and  many  others.  In  like  manner  a  comparison 
between  the  poetical  views  of  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Qothe,  Byron, 
or  the  romantic  school,  and  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  the  church, 
might  lead  to  interesting  results.  A  history  of  ChriMian  poetry 
in  its  whole  extent,  and  all  its  relations  to  the  dogmatic  mind  of 
every  period,  does  not  as  yet  exist 

*  The  influence  which  popular  belief  (though  mixed  up  with 
remnants  of  heathenish  superstitions),  may  have  exerted  upon 
certain  dogmatic  notions,  e,  g,  concerning  the  devil  and  hell,  is 
deserving  particular  attention,  (comp.  Orimm'a  deutsche  Mytho- 
logic).  The  dogmatic  mind  also  manifests  itself  in  the  silent 
monuments  of  art :  ecclesiastical  buildings,  tombs,  vasa  sacra, 
paintings,  e.  g,  representing  the  general  judgment,  or  the. Deity 
itself,  (comp.  Orimeisen,  C.  iiber  bildliche  Darstellung  der  (Jott^ 
heit,  Stuttg.  1828).  Coins,  gems,  etc.  (Milnter,  Sinnbilder  und 
Kunstvorstellungen  der  alten  Christen,  Altona,  1825,  4.  BeUer- 
mann,  die  Gemmen  der  Alten  mit  dem  Abraxasbilde,  Berlin, 
1817). 
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§  15. 
c.  Indirect  Sources. 

We  have  not  always  access  to  direct  sources,  but  must 
frequently  consult  indirjBCt  sources,  i.  e.  accounts  or  re- 
pcnrts  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  other  writers, 
as  this  is  the  case,  to  a  great  extent,  in  relation  to  the 
opinions  of  heretics,^  many  of  whose  writings  were  de- 
stroyed at  an  early  period.  In  like  manner,  the  works 
of  some  of  the  Fathers  are  either  entirely  lost,  or  have 
come  down  to  us  only  in  a  corrupt  form.^  In  the  use  of 
both  the  direct  and  indirect  sources^  much  critical  skill  is 
needful. 

^  H<)nce  the  accounts  given  by  different  writers  of  Cerinthos, 
the  Ebionites,  Gnostics,  Manicheans,  etc.,  frequently  vary  from 
one  another  and  even  contradict  each  other. 

^  Thus  in  the  case  of  Origen,  of  whose  writings  we  frequently 
have  nothing  but  the  translations  of  Rufinus,  or  the  relations  of 
Jerome  and  Eusebiua 

$  16. 

COMPENDIUMS. 

As  all  the  sources  are  not  at  the  command  of  every 
reader,  and  as  their  study,  generally  speaking,  will  only 
be  useful  when  we  have  already  acquired  a  general  idea 
of  the  history  which  we  intend  more  iuUy  to  investigate, 
we  are  directed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  works  of  those 
who,  by  their  own  historical  researches,  have  placed  the 
treasures  of  science  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  information.  The  history  of  doctrines 
itself  has  been  treated  as  a  separate  branch  of  theological 
science  only  in  modem  times '}  yet  some  of  the  earlier  or 
ecclesiastical  writers,^  no  less  than  theologians,^  have 
prepared  the  way  for  it.     Beside  those  works  which  treat 
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on  the  history  of  doctrines  exclusively,^  we  have  to  com- 
pare the  modem  works  on  ecclesiastical  history,^  as  well 
as  biographies  of  the  Fathers  and  treatises  on  particular 
subjects,^  along  with  those  works  on  dogmatic  theology,^ 
and  Christian  ethics,^  which  combine  the  historical  with 
the  systematical.  Lastly,  The  literature  of  symbolism^ 
forms  (according  to  j  4)  a  part  of  that  of  the  history  of 
doctrines. 

^  The  history  of  doctrines  was  formerly  treated  in  connection 
with  ecclesiastical  history,  or  dogmatic  theology,  (comp.  §  2). 
Sender  and  Emesti  first  ^owed  the  necessity  of  separating  the 
one  from  the  other.  The  former  attempted  to  treat  them  sepa- 
rately in  his  historical  introduction  to  Baomgarten's  Glaubens- 
lehre,  Halle,  1759,  iiL  4.  His  design  was,  {according  to  I.  p.  101): 
"  to  expand  the  views  of  yov/ng  divines  or  studiosi  theologice  in 
general,  and  to  show  the  origin,  nature,  and  true  object  of  dog- 
matic  theohgyy  In  the  same  year  J.  A.  Emesti  published  his 
treatise:  de  theologian  historicaa  et  dogmaticse  conjugendse  neces- 
sitate et  modo  universo,  lips.  1759,  (Opusc.  theoL  Lips.  1773,  ed 
2,  1792,  p.  567);  he  does  not  indeed  speak  of  the  history  of  doc- 
trines as  a  separate  science,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  its  being  so.  Comp.  also  G,  W.  F,  Walch, 
Qedanken  von  der  Greschichte  der  Olaubenslehre,  2  edit.  Gott 
1764,  8. 

^  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  etc.  (Editions  of 
Valesius,  Par.  1659,  iiL  Reading,  Cant.  1720,  iiL  f — Manual 
edition  of  Eusebius  by  Heinichen,  Lips.  1827-28,  iiL)  [English 
translations  of  Euseb.,  Socrat.,  Sozom.,  Theod.,  and  Evagrius, 
were  published  by  Bagster,  Lond  6  vols.]  Bufinus,  Sulpicius, 
Seyerus,  Cassiodorus,  Epiphanius  Scholasticus.  Writers  during 
the  middle  ages :  Gregor.  Turonensis,  Beda  V enerabilis,  Adamus 
Bremensis,  Nicephorus,  Callisti,  etc.  (comp.  the  literature  in 
works  on  ecclesiastical  history).  Since  the  Reformation:  the 
MagdAv/rg  Centuriators  under  the  title :  Ecclesiastica  historia  per 
aliquot  studiosos  et  pios  viros  in  urbe  Magdeburgica,  Bas.  1559- 
74,  ziiL  £  f  Cobs,  Baronius,  Annales  ecclesiastici,  Bom.  1588- 
1607,  xiL  £  "f-  Odoricus  Raynaidus,  Annales  eccles.  Bom.  1646- 
1 674,  X.  £  (both  edited  by  Man^,  along  with  the  Critica  historico- 
theologica  of  Pagi,  Lucc«e,  1788,  39,  xxziiL  £ — J.  0.  Arnold, 
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unparteiische  Eirchen-imd  Eetzerhistorie,  Fkfb.  1699,  iv.  f. 
f  NaJt.  Alexander,  Historia  ecclesiastica,  Par.  1676-86,  zxiy.  8, 
Venet.  1759,  1778,  ix.  f.  -f*  Flewry,  histoiie  eccl^siastique, 
Paris,  1691-1720,  xx.  4  (continued  by  Jean  Clavde  Fabre, 
Paris,  1726-1740,  xvL  4,  and  Al  de  la  Croix,  Par.  1776-78, 
vL)  Par.  xxxvi  12, 1740,  41.  -f  TiUemont,  M^moires  pour  ser- 
yir  k  lliistoire  eccl&iastiqne  des  6  premiers  sidles,  justifi^  par 
les  citations  des  autenrs  originaux,  Paris,  1693,  ss.  xvL  4.  L. 
Mosfiemii,  Institntionum  histoiise  ecdes.  antiqnioris  et  recenti- 
oris  Ubri  IV.  Helmst.  1755,  1764,  4.  Walch,  Oh.  W.  F.,  His- 
torie  der  Eetzereien,  Spaltungen  and  Beligionsstreitigkeiten, 
Leipz.  1762-85,  xL  Baumgarten,  J.  S,,  Untersnchnng  theo- 
logischer  Streitigkeiten  mit  einigen  Anmerkungen,  Vorrede  ond 
fortgesetzten  (Jeschichte  der  christlichen  Olanbenslehre,  heraus- 
gegeben  von  Dr.  J.  8.  Sender,  Halle,  i  762-64,  iiL  4.'  By  the 
same:  Qeschichte  der  Beligionsparteien,  heransgegeben  von  J. 
S.  Sender,  ibid.  1766,  4. 

*  f  Petavius  {Dion,),  Opns  de  theologicis  dogmatibus.  Par. 
1644-50,  iv.  Antw.  1700,  vL  "  (This  work  is  no  less  ingenious 
than  profovmd,  and  deserves  to  be  more  carefuUy  and  frequently 
studied  than  is  generally  done" — [Domer].)  -f  Thomassin,  L., 
dogmata  theologica.  Par.  1684-89.  -f  DumesnU,  Lud.,  Doctri- 
na  et  disciplina  ecdesisB,  ex  ipsis  verbis  SS.  codd.  concc  PP.  et 
vett.  genuinorom  monnmentomm  sec  seriem  temporis  digesta, 
iv.  CoL  1730,  f  lo.  Forhesius  a  Corse,  Instructiones  historico- 
theologicse  de  doctiina  Christiana  et  vario  rerum  statu,  ortisque 
erroribus  et  controversiis,  etc.,  Amst.  1645,  f.  Gen.  1699,  and  in  his 
Opera,  Amst.  1703,  ii.  £  (voL  2).  The  design  of  this  work  is 
to  prove  the  agreement  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers 
and  the  opinions  of  the  earlier  Fathers  (especially  in  opposition 
to  Bellarmin).  The  various  loci  of  Chemnitz^  Hvtter,  Qv,enstddt, 
Baier,  and  of  Joh.  Gerhard  in  particular,  contain  much  historical 
matter :  J.  Oerhard,  loci  theoL  (Edit  of  Cotta)  Tiib.  1762- 
89,  xxiL  4.  Works  which  form  the  transition  to  the  treatment  of 
the  history  of  doctrines  as  a  separate  science:  Lor.  Reinhard,  In- 
troductio  in  historiam  preecipuorum  dogmatum,  Jen.  1795,  4, 
and  J,  8.  Baumgarten,  evangelische  Glaubenslehre,  Halle,  1759, 
60,  4  (the  before-mentioned  preface  to  this  work  by  Semler). 

^  GOMPENDIUBfS  AND  MaNX7AI£  OF  THE  HiBTOBT  OF  DOCTBINES: 

La/nge,  S.  G.,  ausfuhrliche  Qeschichte  der  Dogmen,  Lpz.  1796, 
(incomplete).     Wundema/nn,  J,  Ch.,  Qeschichte  der  christlichen 
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Glaubenslehren  vom  Zeitalter  des  Athanasius  bis  Oregor  den 
Gr.,  Ist  and  2Bd  vol  Leipz.  1798-99.     *  Mii/nach&r,  TT.,  Hand- 
bnch  der  christlichen  Dogmengeachichte,  Marb.  yoL  i.  and  ii  1797, 
3rd  edit,  without  any  alteration,  1817, 18,  voL  iii  1802, 1804,  vol 
iv.  1809.     (Only  to  the  year  604),  the  first  historico-philosophi- 
cal  treatment  of  the  history  of  doctrinea     By  ike  same:  Lehr- 
buch  der  christichen  Dogmengeschichte,  ebend.  1812,  1819,  3rd 
edit,  mit  Belegen  aus  den  Quellenschriften,  Erganzungen  der 
literatur,  historischen  Notizen  nnd  Fortsetzungen  versehen  yon 
*Dan,  von  Coin  1st  part,  Cassel,  1832,  2nd  part,  ibid.  1834  (edited 
by  Hup/eld) ;  2nd  part,  2nd  section  (also  under  the  title :  Lehrbuch 
der  christlichen  Dogmengeschichte  von  der  Beformationszeit  bis 
auf   unsere    Tage),   by  Gk   Ootth.   Neudecker,   ibid   1838,   8, 
MiJimiter,  Friedr.,  Handbuch  der  altesten  christlichen  Dogmen- 
geschichte, aus  dem  Dan.  von  Evers,  1st  yoL  Gott.  1802,  8  (in- 
complete).   ^Augusti,  J.   Ch.    TT.,   Lehrbuch  der  christlichen 
Dogmengeschichte,  Leipz.  1805,  4th  edit.  1835.     Beriholdt,  X., 
Handbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  herausg.  yon  Veil  JEngelhardt, 
ErL  1822,  23,  ii  8.     Ruperti,  F,  A,,  Geschichte  der  Dogmen, 
oder  Darstellung  der  Glaubenslehre  des  Christenthums  yon  seiner 
Stiftung  bis  auf  die  neueren  Zeiten,  insbesondere  fiir  Studierende 
der  Theologie  und  zu  ihrer  Vorbereitung  auf  ihre  Priifong,  Ber- 
lin,  1831.      *  Bav/mgarienrCrusiuSy  L.   F,   0.,  Lehrbuch  der 
christlichen  Dogmengeschichte,  Jena,  1832,  ii  8.     Lentz,  C.  0. 
H,y    Geschichte    der    christlichen    Dogmen    in    pragmatischer 
Entwicklung,  Helmst.  1834,  1st  voL     f  Klse,  H.,  Lehrbuch  der 
Dogmengeschichte,  1st  yol.  Mainz,  1837,  2nd  yoL  1838.     EngeUr 
hardt,  J.  0,  K,  Dogmengeschichte,  II.  yols.  Neust.  1839.  *  Meier, 
Karl,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte  fiir  akademische  Vorle- 
sungen,  Giessen,  1840.   (*  Baimtgarten-Crusitis,  Compendium  der 
christlichen  Dogmengeschichte,  Lpz.  I.  1840,  II.  1846  (edited  by 
Hasey 

Tables :  nagmha4A,  K,  R  tabeUariBche  Uebersicht  der  D.  G.  bis  auf  die 
Refonnation,  Basel,  1828,  4.  Vorldnder^  Karl,  tabelL  iibersichtL  Dar- 
steUtmg  der  DogmengescL  nach  Neanders  dogmengeschichtL  Vorle- 
sungen.  Per.  L  Hamb.  1835,  P.  ii  1837. 

^  Complete  Wobks  of  Modern  Authobs  on  Eoglesiabtical 
histoet,  which  inoludb  more  or  less  of  the  history  of  doc- 
TRINES :  Schrockhf  J.  M.,  christliche  Eirchengeschichte,  Lpz. 
1768-1803,  XXXV.  8,  since  the  Reformation  (continued  by  Tzchir- 
ner)y   1804-1810,   x.   8.      Henke,    allgemeine    Geschichte    der 
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christlichen  Kirche  nach  der  Zeitfolge,  Branschw.  1788,  ss.  con- 
tinued by  Voter,  ix.  (in  several  editions).  Schmidt,  J.  JE.  Ch., 
Handbuch  der  christlichen  Eirchengeschichte,  Giess^i  und 
Darmstadt,  1801,  ss.  vi  (2nd  edit.  1825-27)  vii.  voL  by  Rettberg, 
1834.  *Neander,  Aug,,  allgemeine  Geschichte  der  christlichen 
Religion  und  Kirche,  Hamb.  1825-4«5,  L-v.  in  10  parts.  *Qie8der, 
L,,  Lehrbuch  der  Eirchengeschichte,  Bonn,  1824-45,  3  vols,  in 
several  parts  (L  4th  edit,  in  2  parts;  ii  in  4  parts;  iiL  1,  1840) 
[L  and  ii  are  translated  into  English  by  Frcmcia  Ctmningham, 
Philad.  3  vols.  Of  a  new  translation  by  Dr.  Davidson,  the  first 
volume  was  published  1846,  Edinb.]  Schieiermacher,  Ges- 
chichte der  christL  Kirche,  herausgeg.  von  E,  BonneU,  Berlin, 
1840, 1 

Shorter  works  are  the  Gompendiums  of  Stdudlin,  Miinscher,  Nabe,  Sngel- 
hardt,  Chierike,  2  vols.  H<i86,  TaJble$  of  Voter,  McUer,  For  fuller  in- 
formation concerning  the  literature  and  auxiliary  souroes  of  Ecclesiastic. 
Hist.  comp.  the  works  on  church  history. 

Works  on  the  Ecclesiastic.  Hist,  of  particular  periods:  tk.  O^the 
ancient  times.  Moshemii  Commentarius  de  rebus  Christianorum 
ante  Constantinum  M.  Helmstad.  1753,  4.  b.  Of  the  middle  ages 
(with  special  reference  to  Scholastic  Divinity):  Bossuet,  J.  B., 
Einleitung  in  die  allgemeine  Gteschichte  der  Welt  bis  auf  Kaiser 
Karl  den  Gr.,  iibersetzt  und  mit  einem  Anhange  historisch- 
kritischer  Abhandlungen  vermehrt  von  Joh.  Andr.  Cramsr,  Lpz. 
1757-86,  vii  8.  c  Of  the  tim>e  of  the  Reformaition  (in  addition 
to  works  on  the  History  of  the  Beformation) :  Planck,  J.  C, 
Geschichte  der  Enstehxmg,  der  Veranderungen  und  Bildung 
xmseres  protestantischen  Lehrbegriffs,  von  Anfang  der  Beforma- 
tion bis  zur  Einfiihrung  der  Ooncordienformel,  vi.  2nd  edit.  Lpz. 
1791-1800.  d.  Of  modem  tim>es:  By  the  same,  Geschichte  der 
prot  TheoL  von  der  Ooncordienformel  an  bis  in  die  Mitte  des 
18,  Jahrh.  (Jott.  1831,  8.  Gomp.  Waich,  J.  0.,  histor.  u.  theolog. 
Einleitung  in  die  Beligionsstreitigkeiten  in  und  au&erhalb  der 
lutherischen  Elirche,  Jena,  1733,  x.  8. 

^  Works  which  treat  on  particular  subjects  will  be  mentioned 
in  their  proper  place.  Essays  in  which  thp  systems  of  indivi- 
dual Fathers  are  more  fully  discussed,  will  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Bossier,  Augusti,  Mohler,  eta,  mentioned  §  14,  note  1. 

^  Works  on  Dogmatic  Theology  which  also  consideb  the 
History  op  Boctbikes,  or  include  it:  Seiler,  0.  L,  Theologia 
dogmatico-polemica,  cum  compendio  historisB  dc^matum,  Ed.  3, 
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ErL  1739,  8.  Onmer,  I.  F,,  Institutionum  theologiae  dogmatics^ 
lib.  iiL  HaL  1777,  8.  Doderlein,  L  Gh.,  Institutio  theologi  chris- 
tiani  in  captibus  religionis  theoreticis,  Ed  6,  Alt.  1797,  ii.  8. 
Stdvdlin,  G,  Fr,,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmatlk  nnd  Dogmengeschichte 
(Gott.  1801,  1809),  1822,  8.  *  Wegacheider,  L  A,  Z.,  Institu- 
tiones  theoL  christ  dogmatical,  addita  singuloram  dogmatum 
historia  et  censura,  HaL  1815,  ed.  8,  1844.  *Bret8chnetder, 
G.  0.,  Handbucb  der  Dogmatik  der  avangelischen  Eirche,  iL 
8,  Lpz.  1828.  By  ihs  same:  Versach  einer  systematischen 
Entwicklung  aller  in  der  Dogmatik  vorkommenden  Begriffe^ 
nach  den  symb.  Buchem  der  lutk  Eirche,  Lpz.  1841.  *Ha8e, 
Karl,  Lehrbuch  der  evangelischen  Dogmatik,  Stuttg.  1826,  8, 
(3rd  edit.  Lpz.  1842).  *By  the  same:  Gnosis  oder  evang.  Glau- 
benslehre  fur  die  Gebildeten  in  der  Gemeinde,  wissenschaftlich 
dargestellt,  3  vols.  Lpz.  1827-29.  [Knapp,  0.  Gh.,  Vorlesungen 
uber  die  christliche  Glaubenslehre,  herausgeg.  von  ThUo,  2nd 
edit  1837.  Christian  Theology,  by  G.  Ch.  Enapp,  translated 
into  English  by  Leon.  Woods,  jun.  And.  1831.  Hahn,  Aug, 
Lehrbuch  der  christl.  Dogmatik,  Lpz.  1828.]  On  the  history  of 
the  Protestant  doctrine:  *De  Wette,  W,  M.  i.,  Dogmatik  der 
6Yangelischlutherischen  Eirche,  nach  den  symbolischen  Buchem 
imd  den  altem  Dogmatikem  (as  2nd  part  of  his  Lehrb.  der  christL 
Dogmatik)  2nd  edit.  Berlin,  1821,  3rd  edit.  1840.  Klein,  F.  A,, 
Darstellung  des  dogmatischen  Systems  der  evangel  prot.  Eirche, 
Jena,  1822,  2nd  edit,  revised  by  Dr.  Lohegott  Lange,  ibid  1835. 
*Hase,  Hutterus  redivivus,  od.  Dogmatik  der  evangelisch- 
lutherischen  Eirche,  Lpz.  1829-45,  6th  edit.  Works  on  the 
History  op  Dogmatic  Theology:  Heinrich,  Gh.  0,,  Versuch 
einer  Geschichte  der  verschiedenen  Lehrarten  der  christl,  Glau- 
benswahrheiten  und  der  merkwiirdigsten  Systeme  und  Com- 
pendien  derselben,  von  Christo  bis  auf  unsere  Zeiten,  Lpz.  1790. 
Schickedanz,  J.  H,,  Versuch  einer  Geschichte  der  christL  Glau- 
benslehre und  der  merkwiirdigsten  Systeme,  Compendien,  Nor- 
malschriften  und  Elatechismen  der  christL  Hauptparteien,  Braun- 
schw.  1827.  FUlgge  und  Stdvdlin,  Geschichte  der  theoL 
Wissenschaften. 

®  Stdvdlin,  K  F.,  Geschichte  der  Sittenlehre  Jesu,  3  vols. 
Gott.  1799-1812.  *De  Wette,  ChristUche  Sittenlehre,  iii  8, 
Berlin,  1819-24.  The  shorter  Compendium  of  the  same  author: 
Lehrbuch  der  christlichen  Sittenlehre  und  der  Geschichte  der- 
selben, Berlin,  1833,  8. 
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^  Comp.  §  13,  note  1,  and  §  4,  (on  the  signification  of  Sj^mbo- 
lism).  *Marheinecke,  Dr.  Phil,,  christL  Symbolik,  oder  his- 
torisch-kritische  und  dogmatiflch  comparative  Darstellung  des 
katholischen,  lutherischen,  reformirten  und  socinianischen  Lehr- 
begriffs,  Heidelb.  voL  L  part  L  iL  1810,  part  iiL  1813,  (also  un- 
der the  title :  das  System  des  Ejktholidsmus).  By  the  same  : 
Institutiones  symbolicee,  doctrinam  Catholicorum,  Frotestantium, 
Socinianorum,  ecdesise  grsecse  minorumque  societatt  christ 
summam  et  discrimina  exhibentes,  BeroL  1812,  ed.  3,  1830. 
Marsh,  Herb.,  [The  Churches  of  Bome  and  England  com- 
pared: translated  into  Grerman  under  the  following  title:] — 
vergleichende  Darstellung  der  prot  engL  u.  rom.  kath.  Eirche, 
oder  Priifung  des  Protestantismus  und  Eatholicismus  u.  s.  w., 
a.  A  EngL  m.  Anm.  von  /.  C,  Schreiter,  Sulzb.  1821, 8.    *Winer, 

0,  B.,  comparative  Darstellung  des  Lehrbegriffs  der  verschiedenen 
christlichen  Eirchenpartheien,  nebst  vollstandigen  Belegen  aus 
den  symbolischen  Schriften  derselben  in  der  Ursprache  (mit 
angehangten  Tabellen)  Lpz.  1824,  4,  new  edit  1837.    fMohler, 

1,  A.  Symbolik,  oder  Darstellung  der  dogmatischen  Gtegensatze 
der  Katholiken  und  Protestanten,  nach  ihren  offentlichen  Be- 
kenntnissschriften,  Mainz.  1832,  edit  6th,  1843,  8.  On  the  other 
side :  Baur,  FercL  Ghr.,  Qegensatz  des  Eatholicismus  und  Pro- 
testantismus nach  den  Principien  und  Hauptdogmen  der  beiden 
Lehrbegriffe  Tiib.  1834,  8.  Nitzch,  K  Im.,  prot  Beantwort.  der 
Symbolik  Mohlers;  in  reply:  Mohler,  neue  Untersuchung  der 
Lehrgegensatze  zwischen  den  Katholiken  und  Protestanten,  Mainz. 
1834,  35,  8,  and  again :  Baur,  Erwiderung  auf  Mohlers  neueste 
Polemik  u.  s.  w.  Tiib.  1834,  H,—KdUner,  Ed,,  Symbolik  aller 
christUchen  Confessionem,  vol.  L  Symbolik  der  luth  Eirche, 
Hamb.  1837.  voL  IL  Symbolik  der  romischen  Eirche,  1844. 
Ouerike,  H,  E,  F,,  allgem.  christL  Symbolik  vom  luth.  kirchl. 
Standpuncte,  Lpz.  1839.  Editions  of  the  symbolical  books, 
(comp.  §  13,  note  1). 


FIRST   PERIOD. 


FROM  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ORIGEN, 
OR  FROM  THE  YEAR  80  TO  THE  YEAR  264. 


THE  AGE  OF  APOLOGETICS. 


A.   GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES  DURING 

THE  FIRST  PERIOD. 

$17- 

CHRIST  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

On  the  Life  of  Christ  in  general  comp.  the  earlier  harmonies  of  the  gospels, 
[Davidson,  8,  in  Kitto,  L  c.  sub  voce,]  and  the  modem  works  of  Hess, 
HoMy  PavhiSj  StravM,  and  (in  reference  to  the  latter)  Weisse,  Neomder^ 
WiUce,  Kuhriy  Theile,  Lange,  Ebrard,  etc.  [Voices  of  the  Church,  in 
reply  to  Dr.  Strauss,  by  the  Rev.  J.  K  Beard,  Lond.  1845.]  Concerning 
the  internal  or  apologetico-dogmatic  aspect  of  his  life,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  comp.  (Beinhard),  Yersuch  iiber  den 
Plan,  den  der  Stifter  der  christlichen  Religion  zum  Besten  der  Men- 
schheit  entwarf,  Wittenberg,  1781,  new  edit,  with  additions  by  Hevbner, 
Wittenb.  1830,  (primarily  as  a  reply  to  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments). 
Herder,  F,  O,,  vom  Erlos^r  der  Menschen,  nach  den  drei  ersten  Eyange- 
lien,  Riga,  1796.  By  the  same:  vom  Sohne  Gottes,  der  Welt  Heiland, 
nach  Johannes,  Riga,  1797.  (Comp.  Werke  zur  Religion  und  Theologie, 
voL  xi.,  or  Christliche  Schriften,  part  1).  Bokme,  Ch,  F.,  die  Religion 
Jesu  Christi,  aus  ihren Urkunden  dargestellt,  Halle,  1825-27.  *UUmann, 
iiber  die  Siindlosigkeit  Jesu,  in  the  Studien  und  Eritiken,  1828,  part  1, 
reprinted,  Hamb.,  1833,  5th  edit,  1845.  [Dr.  Ullmann,  on  the  Sinless 
Character  of  Jesus,  in  Clark's  Students'  Cabinet  Library  of  Useful 
Tracts.]  By  ihe  same:  Was  setzt  die  Stiftung  der  christlichen  Kirche 
durch  einen  Gekreuzigten  voraus?  in  the  Studien  imd  Eritiken,  1822-3, 
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p.  579,  596,  and  reprinted  in  his  treatise:  Historisch  oder  mytliisch? 
Beitrage  zur  Beantwortung  der  gegenwartigen  Lebensfrage  der  Theologie, 
Hamb.  1838).  Fritxsche,  Ch.  F.y  de  avafMi^ryitsict,  Jesu  Christi,  Com- 
mentationes  4,  (reprinted  in  Fritzschiorum  opuscula  academica,.  lips. 
1838,  p.  48,  seq.)  *8ckweiscer^  Alex.,  iiber  die  Dignitat  des  Religion- 
stifters,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1834.  Lilckey  F.,  two  programmes 
(against  Hase) :  Ezaminatur,  qnse  speciosius  nnper  commendata  est  sen- 
tentia  de  mutato  per  eyenta  adeoque  sensim  emendato  Christi  consiHo, 
Gott,  1831,  4.  On  the  other  side:  HoMy  Streitschriften,  Leipz.  1834. — 
Strauss  and  his  opponents.  (The  Literature  in  HieUe  and  else- 
where). 

The  incarnation  of  our  Redeemer^  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  the  world,  may  be  considered  as 
the  germ  of  the  history  of  doctrines. 

The  object  of  all  further  investigations  is,  in  the  posi- 
tive point  of  view,  to  develope  this  germ;  in  the  negative, 
to  guard  it  against  all  foreign  additions  and  influences. 
Accordingly,  we  assume  as  an  apologetical  axiom,  that 
Jesus  Christ  brought  to  light  something  which,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  past,^  was  new  and  original,  i.  e.  a  revelation, 
and  in  relation  to  the  future,  is  theoretically  perfect,  and 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  any  correction  or  improvement.^ 
This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  history  of  doctrines 
proceeds,  and  according  to  which  we  judge  of  all  its 
phenomena.  We  cannot,  therefore,  separate  his  doctrine 
from  his  person.  For  the  peculiar  and  spotless  relation 
in  which  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God,  stands  to  the  Deity, 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  and  moral  regeneration  which 
from  himself,  as  the  Saviour,  should  flow  to  mankind, 
form  the  germ  and  central  point  of  his  doctrine.  It 
bears  not  the  character  of  a  system  composed  of  cer- 
tain already  established  ideas,  but  it  is  a  religious  and 
moral  fact,  the  joyful  news  (svayYikioiff  xfigvyfjiM)  of  which 
should  proclaim  salvation  to  ail  men  on  the  condition 
of  faith,  and  a  willingness  to  repent  and  obey  in  new- 
ness of  life.  Jesus  is  not  the  author  of  a  dogmatic  theo- 
logy, but  the  author  and  finisher  of /kith,  Heb.  xii.  2), 
not  the  founder  of  a  school,  but  emphatically  the  founder 
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of  religion  and  of  the  church.  On  this  account  he  did 
not  propound  dogmas  dressed  in  a  scientific  garb^  but  he 
taught  the  word  of  Grod  in  a  simply  human  and  popular 
manner,  for  the  most  part  in  parables  and  sentences. 
We  find  these  enumerated  in  the  canonical  gospels, 
though  in  a  somewhat  different  form  in  the  gospel  of 
John  from  that  in  the  synoptical  gospels.^  It  is  the 
common  object  of  evangelical  interpretation,  of  the 
history  of  the  life  of  Jesus/  of  apologetics  and  biblical 
theology,  to  ascertain  their  peculiar  contents,  and  to 
reduce  them  to  certain  fundamental  ideas,  and  one 
uniform  principle. 

^  "  The  office  of  the  Saviour  woe  not  to  propound  doctrines, 
to  establish  doctrinal  formvloBj  but  to  manifest  himself  and  to 
reveal  his  unity  with  the  Father.  His  person  was  a  fact,  but  not 
a/n  idea,"  Schwegler,  Montanismas^  p.  3.  Our  Sayioor,  indeed, 
adopted  many  notions  already  in  existence,  especially  the  Mosaic 
doctrine  of  one  Qod,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  the  prevailing 
opinions  and  expectations  of  the  age  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
angels,  the  kingdom  of  God,  etc.  But  to  consider  him  merely  as 
the  reformer  of  Judaism,  would  be  to  take  a  very  narrow  view  of 
his  work;  See  Schwegler,  das  nachapostolische  Zeitalter,  p.  89,  ss. 
On  the  relation  in  whieh  the  history  of  doctrines  stands  to  the 
doctrine  propounded  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  see  Domer^ 
Entwickelongsgeschicht^  derLehre  von  der  Person  C3iristi,L  L  p.  68. 

^  That  Christianity  should  become  more  perfect  is  impossible, 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  if  we  look  merely  at  the  idea  of 
religion  as  taught  by  the  Son  of  Qod;  for  this  is  no  less  perfect 
in  itself  than  it  is  realized  by  the  incarnation  of  Christ  There 
is  therefore  no  room  within  the  history  of  Doctrines  for  a  new 
revelation,  which  could  supersede  that  system  of  which  Jesus  is 
the  founder.  (Comp.  the  recent  controversy  in  i^eference  to  the 
question  whether,  and  in  how  far,  individuals  may  be  said  to 
attain  unto  perfection). 

•  In  the  synoptical  gospels  we  find  more  of  doctrina  Christi, 
in  John  more  of  doctrina  de  Christo— hence  the  former  are  more 
objective,  the  latter  is  more  subjective.  But  though  this  must 
be  admitted,  it  does  not  follow,  that  John's  relations  are  on  that 
account  less  worthy  of  credit;  comp.  Ebrard,  das  Evang.  Johan- 
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nis,  Ziir.  1845.  How  far,  moreover,  the  divine  dignity  of  Christ 
comes  forward  also  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  see  Darner's  work, 
mentioned  above^  p.  79,  sa 

§  18. 

THE  APOSTLES. 

*  NeandsTy  Qeschichte  der  Pflanziing  und  Leitung  der  christlichen  Kirche 
dnrch  die  Apostel,  voL  ii  sect  6,  [Histoiy  of  the  Planting  and  Train- 
ing of  the  Christian  Church  of  the  AposUes,  translat  by  J.  E,  i2y2atu2, 
Edinb.  1842,  toL  ii  book  vL :  The  Apostolic  Doctrine.]  MaUhaeiy  G. 
Ck,  Ky  der  Beligionsglaube  der  Apostel  Jesu,  nach  seinem  Ursprunge 
und  WerUie,  yoL  L  Gott  1826,  a  Bohme  Ck,  F.  die  Bdi^on  der 
Apoetel  Jesu  Christi,  aus  ihren  Urkunden  daigeetellt,  Halle,  1829. — 
KUukm-y  Johannes,  Petms  and  Paulus,  Riga,  1785.  Schmid,  T.  Ch.  E, 
Dissertationes  IL  de  theologia  Joannis  Apostoli,  Jen.  1801.  *  Uiteri, 
L,  Entwickelung  des  Paulinischen  LehrbegrifEs  in  seinem  Yerhaltnias 
zur  bibliachen  Bogmatik  des  N.  Test  Zurich,  1824^  29,  31,  32.  Dahney 
A,  F,y  Entwickelung  des  Paulinischen  Lehrbegriffs,  HiJle,  1835.  Baur, 
Ferd.,  der  Apostel  Paulus,  Tub.  1845.  KiMiny  der  Lehrbegriff  des 
Evangelium  und  der  Briefe  Johannis  und  die  yerwandten  neutestament- 
lichen  Lehrbegriffe.  BerL  1843L  SUigery  W.  der  erste  Brief  Petri, 
mit  Beriiksichtigung  des  ganzen  biblischen  Lehrbegrifis,  Berlin,  1832. 
Ulrich,  M^  Yersuch  einer  Eintheilung  der  biblischen  Dogmatik  des 
Keuen  Testaments,  in  Bohrs  Krit  Predigerbibliothek,  zix.  1.  [Fram- 
mcMfiy  Johanneischer  Lehrbegriff  1831.  Tholucky  Remarks  on  the  Life, 
Character,  and  Style  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  Clark's  Student's  Cabinet 
Libraiy  of  Useful  Tracts.]  Zdlery  Aphorismens  iiber  Christenthum,  Ur- 
chiistenthum  und  Unchristenthum,  in  SchwegWs  Jahrbiicher  der  Gegen- 
wart,  1844  (June).  Schtoegler,  A.y  des  nachapostolishe  "Zeitalter,  Tiib. 
1846,  1st  ToL  DieUeirLy  W.  O.,  das  Urchristenthum,  eine  Beleuchtung 
der  yon  der  Schule  des  Dr.  Baur  in  Tiibingen  iiber  das  apostolische  Zeital- 
ter  aufgestellten  Yermuthungen,  HaUe,  1845.  Domer,  L  c.  SchwregleVy 
Apologetisches  und  Polemisches  (gegen  Domer)  in  Zellei's  Jahrbiicher. 

The  first  disciples  of  the  Lord  were,  like  their  Master, 
far  from  propounding  dogmatic  systems.  But  as  they 
had  made  the  doctrine  primarily  taught  by  Christ  him* 
self,  the  subject  of  theoretical  consideration  and  contem- 
plation, as  their  hearts  and  lives  practically  bore  witness 
to  the  truths  they  had  received^  and  Christ's  spiritual 
nature  had  been  renewed,  and  as  it  were  personified  in 
them^  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  more  talented  among 
them,^  traces  of  a  system  of  Christian  doctrines.    While 
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Peter  and  James  (and  in  this  respect  they  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  synoptical  writers)  simply  relate  what  is  de- 
livered to  them  without  any  subjective  reflection,^  we  find 
that  an  internal  and  contemplative  perception  of  Chris- 
tianity prevails  in  the  writings  of  John^  but  a  practico- 
dialectic  tendency  in  those  of  Patd^  who  was  afterwards 
called.^  They  may  be  said  to  be  types  of  later  theologi- 
cal modes  of  thinking  and  teaching.^ 

^  If  we  speak  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  in  general,  we  have 
to  bear  in  mind  that  we  do  not  refer  to  the  twdve  Apostles,  of 
whose  doctrinal  views  we  possess  but  very  imperfect  knowledge. 
For  it  is  yet  uncertain,  whether  the  Epistle  of  James  was  written 
by  the  Apostle  of  that  name  (James  the  Less),  or  by  James,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord  (which  is  more  probable) ;  the  same  may 
be  said  respecting  the  Epistle  oiJude.  (Comp.  Herder,  Briefe 
zweier  Briider  Jesu  in  unserm  iCanon ;  Wieseler,  in  the  Studien 
und  Kritiken,  1842, 1,  p.  71,  ss.;  *  Schaf,  das  Verhaltniss  s.  des 
Jacobus,  Bruders  des  Herm,  zu  Jacobus  Alphaei,  Berl.  1842,  and 
the  commentaries).  [Lardn&r,  vi.  162-202;  Wright,  W.,  in 
Kitto,  Cyclop,  of  Bibl.  Literat.]  Accordingly  Peter  and  John 
alone  remain ;  but  the  second  epistle  of  the  one,  and  the  second 
and  third  epistles  of  the  other,  were  very  early  reckoned  amongst 
the  Antilegomena  [Wright,  W.,  in  Eitto,  1.  c.  sub  voce];  the 
genuineness  of  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  in  particular  has 
again  been  impugned  in  modem  times.  Comp.  De  Wette's  Ein- 
leitung  ins  N.  Test  §  172,  173.  [Neander,  hist,  of  the  plant 
and  train,  of  the  ch.  il  p.  33,  34.  Wright,  W,,  in  Kitto,  1.  c. 
sub  voce.] 

^  If  the  first  epistle  of  Peter  is  genuine,  it  is  undoubtedly  of 
greater  importance  in  the  dogmatic  point  of  view,  than  that  of 
James,  who  gives  a  greater  prominence  to  practical  Christianity, 
and  scarcely  once  refers  to  the  doctrine  respecting  Christ,  though 
he  occasionally  evinces  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
of  faith,  and  the  Divine  economy,  (ck  i.  13,  ss.  25;  ii  10,  etc.) 
But  dogmatic  ideas  appear  in  the  writings  of  Peter  more  as  a  vast 
mass  of  materials,  which  are,  as  yet,  in  their  rough  state ;  "  In 
vain  we  look  in  his  writings  for  that  decided  originality,  the 
stamp  of  which  is  so  manifestly  impressed  upon  ihe  works  of 
John  and  Pavl/*    De  Wette,  1.  c.     Comp.  however,  Bauch,  Eet- 
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tung  der  Originalitat  des  ersten  Briefes  Petri,  in  Winer's  and 
Engelhardt's  Eritische  Journal,  viiL  p.  396.  Steiger,  L  c.  and 
Domer,  p.  97,  sa  ["  It  bears  with  it  the  impress  of  ike  apostolic 
spirit.**    Neander,  L  c.  ii  p.  33.] 

^  John  and  Paul  are  then  the  prominent  representatives  of 
the  dogmatic  theology  of  primitive  Christianity.  Concerning 
the  former,  we  have  to  consider  beside  his  epistles,  the  intro- 
duction to  his  gospel,  and  the  peculiarities  before  alluded  to  in 
his  relation  of  the  discourses  of  Christ.  (On  the  book  of  Beve- 
lation,  and  its  relation  to  the  Grospel  and  the  Epistles,  the  opi- 
nions of  critics  have  ever  been,  and  still  are  different.)  While 
the  authorship  of  the  Gospel  was  for  a  long  time  ascribed  to 
John,  but  not  that  of  the  Apocalypse  (Lilcke),  the  most  recent 
critics  have  advanced  the  opposite  opinion  {Schwegler),  and 
Ebrard  has,  in  opposition  to  both,  defended  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospel  as  well  as  of  the  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  [comp. 
Davidson,  8.,  in  Eitto,  L  c.  sub  voce.]  The  manifestation  of  God 
in  the  flesh — union  with  Gtod  through  Christ — ^life  from  and  in 
God — and  victory  over  the  world  and  sin  through  this  life,  which 
is  a  life  of  love — ^these  are  the  fundamental  doctrines  propounded 
by  John.  (Comp.  Lilckes  Commentaries  on  his  writings ; 
Rickli*s  Predigten  iiber  den  ersten  Brief;  Tholuck's  and  De 
Wette's  Commentaries  on  the  gospel;  Pavlus  iiber  die  3  Lehr- 
briefe.)  [Frommann,  L  c.  Wright,  W.,  in  Kitto,  L  c.  sub  voce 
Neander,  L  c.  p.  240,  ss.  "Hence  every  thing  in  his  view 
turned  on  one  simple  contrast : — Divine  life  in  communion  with 
the  Redeemer — death  in  estrangement  from  him"  [Faul  differs 
from  John  materially  and  formally,  a.  Materially:  John  sets 
forth  the  principles  of  theology  and  christology,  Paul^those  of 
anthropology,  and  the  doctrine  of  redemption;  nevertheless  the 
writings  of  John  are  also  of  importance  for  anthropology,  those 
of  Paul  for  theology  and  christology.  But  the  central  point  of 
John's  theology  is  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  Christ ;  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  is  justification  by 
faith,  b.  Formally:  Paul  developes  his  ideas  before  the  soul 
of  the  reader,  reproduces  them  in  him,  and  unfolds  all  the  re- 
sources of  dialectic  art,  in  which  traces  of  former  rabbinical 
education  may  still  be  seen.  John  proceeds  thetically  and  apo- 
dictically,  draws  the  reader  into  the  depths  of  mystic  vision, 
[Germ.  Anschauung;  comp.  Rose,  preface  to  his  translation  of 
Neandcr's  history  of  the  church,  etc.  ii  p.  xv.,  xvi.],  announces 
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Divine  things  in  a  prophetic  tone,  and  addresses  himself  more 
to  the  believing  mind  than  to  reason.  John  styles  his  readers 
children,  Paul  calls  them  his  brethren.  (Comp.  on  the  difiPerence 
between  Paul  and  John,  Staudenmaier  uber  Joh.  Scot  Erigena, 
p.  220,  88.)  A  peculiar  theological  tendency  is  represented  in 
the  EpiMe  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  related  to  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine with  a  prevailing  leaning  towards  the  typical ;  formally  it 
holds  the  medium  between  the  form  in  which  Paul  represents 
Divine  truth,  and  the  style  adopted  by  John.  [Neander,  hist,  of 
plant,  and  train.  iL  p.  212-229.]  (On  the  question  respecting  its 
author,  comp.  the  Conmientaries  of  Bleek,  [Stiuirt,']  Thohck, 
[translat  into  English  by  J.  Hamilton  and  J.  E.  Byland,  Edinb. 
1842,  2  vols,  and  Alexander,  W.,  L.,  in  Eitto,  L  c.  sub  voce,  J.  J. 
Oumey,  Biblical  Notes,  No.  1.]  On  the  three  primary  Biblical 
forms,  (the  Jacobo-Petiine,  the  Johannine  and  Pauline),  see  Domer, 
1.  c.  p.  77. 

*  The  farther  development  of  the  history  of  doctrines  will  show, 
how  the  tendency  represented  by  John  prevailed  during  the  first 
period  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  to  christology ; 
it  was  not  until  the  second  period  that  Augustine  put  the  Pauline 
doctrine  in  the  foreground. 

§  19. 

CIVILIZATION  OF  THE  AGE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

8<yuverain  fiber  den  Platonismns  der  Kiichenyater,  mit  Anmerkusgen  von 
Loffler,  2  edit,  1792.  Fichte,  Im.,  de  PhiloBOphue  novsB  platonicee 
origine,  Berol.  1818,  8.  Ackermann,  das  Chiistllche  im  Plato  und  in 
der  platonischen  Philosophie,  Hamb.  1835.  Dahne,  A.  F.,  geschicht- 
liche  Darstellung  der  jiidisch-^ilexandrinischen  Beligionsphilosophie,  in  2 
parts,  Halle,  1834.  Ofrorer,  Kritische  Geschichte  des  Urchristenthums, 
voL  L  also  under  the  title :  Pbilo  und  die  alezandiinische  Theosophie, 
2  parte,  Stuttgart,  1831.  By  the  same:  das  Jahrhundert  des  Heils,  2 
parts.  Stuttg.  1836  (zur  Geschichte  der  Unchristenthums).  OeorfU, 
iiber  die  neuesten  Gegensatze  in  Aufiassung  der  alexandiinischen  Reli- 
gionsphilosophie,  insbesonders  des  jiidischen  Alexandrinismus,  in  IllgeM 
Zeitschrift  fiir  historische  Theologie,  1839,  part  3,  p.  1,  ss.  part  4,  p  1, 
88.  Tennemanny  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  yoL  viL  Bitter,  voL  iv. 
SchUiermacher,  Geschichte  der  PhUosophie,  p.  154,  ss. 

Though  the  peculiar  character  of  Christianity  cannot 
be  understood^  if  we  consider  it  not  so  much  an  actual 
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revelation  of  the  great  scheme  of  salvation,  as  a  new  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  admit- 
ted that  it  adopted  something  already  in  existence,  but 
filled  it  with  its  own  spirit,  and  thus  appropriated  it  to 
itself  This  was  the  case  especially  with  the  oriental 
platonic  philosophy,  which  had  its  chief  seat  in  Alexan- 
dria, and  was  principally  represented  by  PhUo.^  It 
made  its  first  appearance  in  some  of  the  New  Testament 
writings,  especially  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  Logos,^  but  afterwards  created  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  speculative  tendency  of  Christian 
theologians.^ 

^  Comp.  Orossmann,  quaestiones  Philoneae,  lips.  1829.  TheUe, 
Chiistus  und  Philo,  in  Winer's  und  Engelhardt's  kritische 
Journal,  voL  9,  part  4,  p.  885.  Scheffer,  qusest  Philon,  Sect.  2, 
p.  41,  sa  LUcke,  Commentar  zum  JoL  i  p.  249.  Editions  of 
PhUo:  Tumebus  (1562),  Hoschel  (1613),  the  Parisian  (1640), 
♦Mangey  (1742),  PfeifiFer  (5  vol  ErL  1820),  comp.  the  programme 
of  J.  0.  Mailer,  Basel,  1839,  4.  Edw.  von  MuraU,  Untersuch- 
nngen  iiber  Philo  in  Beziehong  anf  die  der  (Petersborger)  Akad- 
emie  gehorigen  Handschriften,  1840. 

^  That  which  was  a  mere  abstract  and  ideal  notion  in  the 
system  of  Philo,  became  a  concrete  fact  in  Christianity — ^an  his- 
torical event  in  the  sphere  of  real  life;  on  this  account  "it  is 
alike  contrary  to  historical  truth,  to  deny  the  influence  of  the  age 
upon  the  external  phenomena  a/nd  the  didactic  development  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  ascribe  its  internal  origin  and  true  nature  to  the 
age." — Lihcke,  L  c.    Comp.  Domer,  L  c.  introd.  p.  21,  s& 

'  Much  of  that  which  was  formerly  (from  the  time  of  Souver- 
ain)  called  "  the  Platonism  of  the  Fathers,"  is  by  modem  theo- 
logians restricted  to  this,  "  that  the  general  influence  exerted  by 
Platonism  was  the  stronger  and  more  definite  influence  of^  edu- 
cated part  of  the  heathen  world  in  general."  Bawmgarten-Crur 
sius.  Compendium,  L  p.  67.  Thus  the  charge  of  Platonism 
often  brought  forward  against  Justin  M.  is  unfounded,  comp 
Semisch,  Justin  der  M.  ii  p.  227,  ss.  It  appears  more  just  in  the 
case  of  the  Alexandrian  theologians,  especially  Origen.  But  in 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  partial  influence  exerted 
by  Aristotelianism  and  Stoicism  upon  certain  tendencies  of  the 
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age,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  during  the  present  period 
"phiio8ophy  appears  ofdy  in  connection  with  theology/'  Schleier- 
maclier,  L  c.  p.  154;  comp.  also  Redepenning,  Origenes  (Bonn, 
1841),  voL  L  p.  91,  ss. 

§20. 

RULE  OF  FAITH — TUE  APOSTLES'  CREED. 

*  Marhemecke,  Ursprung  imd  Entwickelung  der  Orthodoxie  und  Heterodoxie 
in  der  ersten  3  Jahrhunderten  (in  Daub  nnd  Creuzers  Studien,  Heidelb. 
1807,  YoL  iiL  p.  96,  ss.  t  MokUr,  Einheit  der  Eirche  oder  Princip  des 
KatholicismuB  im  Geiste  der  Eirchenvater  der  ersten  3  Jahrhundorte, 
Tiib,  1825.  Vossiv^s,  J,  O.,  de  tribus  symbolis,  Dissertt.  iii.  AmsteL 
1701,  foL  Kiiig,  Lordy  History  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  with  critical  ob- 
servations, 6  edit  Lond.  1738.  (Latin  translation  by  OUariuB,  Lips. 
1706,  Bas.  1768).  JttMdbachy  die  Bedeutung  des  Apostol.  Symboluma, 
Lpz.  1844  Stockmeier,  J.,  iiber  Entstehung  des  Apostolischen  Symbo- 
lums,  Zur.  1846.  [Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Witsius, 
JET,  Dissertations  on  what  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
TransL  from  the  Latin  by  D.  Frasery  Edinb.  1823,  Dissert,  i — Heylyriy 
F.,  The  Summe  of  Christian  Theology,  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
Lond.  1673,  foL — Barrow,  J.,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  (Theolog.  works, 
voL  V.)    Oxf.  1838,  Sect.  1.] 

Before  scientific  theology  developed  itself  by  the  aid 
of  philosophical  speculation  as  yvZaig^  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles  had  been  historically  established  as  a  simple  rule 
of  faith  (fjriVr/^,  Acts  vi.  7).  This  was  accomplished  by 
putting  together  those  elements  (erro/x^ra)  of  Christian 
doctrine,  which  were  accounted  essential.  The  KTjgvyfAu 
a'X'OiTroKizoy  the  'ro^aiofftg  aTotrroXiKfj  was  first  transmitted 
by  oral  tradition^  and  afterwards  appeared  in  a  written 
form.^  What  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed 
(apostolic  symbol);  is  most  probably  composed  of  various 
confessions  of  faith,  used  by  the  primitive  church  in 
baptismal  services.     Though  it  did  not  proceed  from  the 

I  Apostles  themselves^  yet  it  substantially  preserved  the 

Vprinciples  of  apostolic  tradition.^ 

^  Comp.  the  rules  of  faith  of  Ireneeus,  adv.  hs&ret  i  c.  10, 
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{Qrahe,  c.  2).  TerivU.  de  virgin.  veL  c.  1.  de  pwescript.  Haer.  c. 
13,  advers.  Prax.  c  2.  Orig,  de  prsescript  prooem.  §  4.  Munscker 
edit  by  von  Colin,  L  16-19.  ^On  the  use  of  tradition  and  its  rela- 
tion to  Holy  Scripture,  comp.  below  §  33  and  37. 

^  The  tradition  of  its  apostolic  origin,  mentioned  by  Bufinus 
ezposit.  symb.  apost.  (in  Baron.  annaL  a.  44.  No.  14,  [Witsitis, 
L  c.  p.  3],  was  doubted  first  by  Laur.  Valla,  and  afterwards  by 
Erasmus ;  some  of  the  earlier  Protestants,  however,  e.  g,  the 
Magdeb.  Centur.  (Cent.  L  L  2,  p.  66),.  still  attached  credit  to 
it — Comp.  Bamage,  Exercitationes  histor.  crit  ad  &  44,  No. 
17.  Buddei,  Isagoge,  p.  441,  where  the  literature  is  given. 
Neander,  Kirchengesch.  i.  2.  p.  535,  [trans,  by  RosCy  L  p.  351.] 
Marheinecke,  Lap.  160,  [Heylyn,  L  c.  p.  8,  ss.  Ba/rrow,  L  a 
218,  219.] 

$  21. 

H£R£61£S. 

lUig^  Th,  de  hnresiarchis  sevi  apostolici,  Lips.  1690,  1703,  4.  [Burtofi, 
Edw.y  Theolog.  Works,  voL  iii.  The  Bampton  Lecture  on  the  Heresies 
of  the  Apostolic  age.  Oxf.  1837.  Comp.  the  introduction  where  the 
literature  is  given.] 

Every  departure  from  the  Apostolic  Canon  was  con- 
sidered (in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church)  as  aXgsffsg 
(Germ.  Irrlehre,  Ketzerei;  Engl,  heresy).^  So  early 
as  the  apostolic  age  we  find  false  teachers,  some  of  whom 
are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  itself,^  others  in 
the  works  of  early  ecclesiastical  writers.*  Concerning 
their  personal  history  and  doctrine  many  points  are  still 
involved  in  obscurity,  which,  in  the  absence  of  trustworthy 
historical  evidence^  cannot  easily  and  satisfactorily  be 
cleared  up. 

^  Atpea-i^  (from  aipeurdcu)  and  trxlcfia  were  primarily  synony- 
mous terms,  (1  Gor.  xL  18,  19),  but  in  later  times  the  one  was 
us^  to  denote  a  departure  from  the  true  faith,  the  other  to  desig- 
nate a  disruption  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  differences 
of  opinion  concerning  liturgy,  discipline,  or  ecclesiastical  polity. 
The  word  aipeci^  was  not  originally  employed  in  a  bad  sense,  it 
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is  VOX  media;  coinp.  Acts  v.  17:  xv.  6;  xsvL  6.  [BtMrtoiif  I  o. 
p.  8.]  Ecclesiastical  writers  themselves  call  Christianity  a  sect, 
(TertulL  Apol.  i  1,  and  in  many  other  places),  and  even  Ck>nstan- 
tine  gives  the  Catholic  chnrch  the  name  aXpe<rv;  (Eoseb.  x.  a  5). 
Onfthe  contrary,  in  QaL  v.  20,  the  same  term  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  ipiOeiaif  Six^arcurloh  etc.  comp.  2  Pet.  iL  1,  ('^rct/SoSt- 
SdatcdKoi).  Synonymous  terms  are:  erepoBiJBaa'KaKla,  1  Tim.  L  3; 
VL  3;  '^^'evSt&wfLo^  yv&ai^,  cL  vi  20;  /laTOMKoyiay  ch.  L  6;  the 
adject  <u/)€Ti#co9,  Tit.  iiL  10.  Comp.  Wetstein,  N.  T.  ii  147. 
Suicer  Thesaurus  sub  voce.  On  the  various  etymologies  of  the 
Qerman  word  Ketzer  (itaL  Qazzari,  whether  from  Kaj6ap6<:,  or  firom 
the  Chazares — ^like  hougre  from  the  Bulgares?)  comp.  Mosheim, 
unparteiische  und  grundliche  Ketzergeschichte,  Uehnst  1746, 
p.  357,  ss.  and  Wdckemagd,  altdeutsches  Lesebuch,  p.  1675.  On 
the  scientific  use  of  heresies,  Orig.  Hom.  9  in  Num.  opp.  T.  ii.  p. 
296,  says :  Nam  si  doctrina  ecclesiastica  simplex  esset  et  nullis 
intrinsecus  hsereticorum  dogmatum  assertionibus  cingeretur,  non 
poterat  tam  clara  et  tam  examinata  videri  fides  nostra  Sed 
idcirco  doctrinam  catholicam  contradicentium  obsidet  oppugnatio; 
vt  fides  nostra  non  otio  torpescat  sed  exerdtiis  dimetur.  Comp. 
August,  de  civit  D.  xviiL  c.  51. 

^  On  the  different  parties  in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  (which, 
however,  caused  only  schisms  m,  but  not  separations  from  the 
congregation),  comp.  Schenkd,  Dan,  de  Ecclesia  Corinthia  pri- 
mseva  factionibus  turbata,  Bas.  1838.  J^.  Ch  Baur,  die  Chris- 
tuspartie.  [Neander,  history  of  the  plant  and  train,  i  p.  268- 
282.  Billroth,  Conmient  on  the  Corinth.  transL  by  Alexander, 
L  p.  11.  Alexander,  W.,  L,,  in  Kitto,  Cyclop,  of  BibL  lit  sub 
voc.] — ^With  respect  to  the  heretics  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 
the  attention  of  critics  has  chiefly  been  directed  to  those  alluded 
to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  in  the  pastoral  epistles. 
Concerning  the  former,  (were  they  theosophical  Essenes,  or 
Jewish  Christians?)  comp.  Schneckenburger  in  the  appendix  to 
his  treatise  iiber  die  Froselytentaufe,  p.  213.  Bohmer,  Isagoge 
in  Epist  a  F^ulo  ad  Colos&  datam,  1829.  p.  131.  Neander, 
Apostolische  Gesch.  voL  iL  [history  of  the  plant  and  train,  i  p. 
374--38i.  Alexander,  TT.  X.,  in  Kitto,  L  &  sub  voce.]  Among 
the  latter  Hymen€Bus  and  PhUetus  only  are  mentioned  by  name, 
as  denying  the  doctrine  of  resurrection,  2  Tim.  iL  17>  18.  [Bur^ 
ton,  L  c.  p.  135,  ss.  Ryland,  J.  E,,  in  Eitto,  L  c.  sub  voce.] 
But  the  inquiry  relative  to  the  character  of  these  heretics  is  in- 
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timately  connected  with  the  critical  examination  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  epistles  themselvea  Gomp.  Baur,  F.  Ch,,  die  soge- 
nanten  Pastoralbriefe,  des  Apostels  Panlus,  aufs  Nene  kritisch 
untersucht,  Stattg.  1836.  On  the  other  side:  Bawmgarten^ 
Mich,,  die  Aechtheit  der  Pastoralbriefe,  Berlin,  1837;  comp. 
also  the  reply  of  Banr  in  his  treatise:  Ueber  die  Urspmng 
des  Episcopats,  Tub.  1838,  p.  14,  ss.  Comp.  also  SchvegUr, 
L  &  and  DieUeiny  Urchristenthum.  [Alexander,  W.  L,,  in  Eitto 
L  c.  art.  Timothy,  Titos,  G.  E.  Scharling,  die  neuesten  Unter^ 
suchungen  iiber  die  sogenanten  Pastoralbiiefe.  Aus  dem  Banis* 
chen  nbersetzt,  Jena^  1846.]  Concerning  the  Nicolaitans,  Bev. 
iL  6,  15,  and  those  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,  Bev.  ii.  14, 
(comp.  Iren.  L  26,  and  the  erroneous  derivation  from  Nicolas, 
Acts  vL  5),  see  the  Commentaries  on  the  Book  of  Bevelation, 
[comp.  Davidson,  8.,  in  Eitto  L  c]  (Ewald,  p.  110).  Neander, 
Eirchengesch.  i  2,  p.  774,  ss.  [transL  by  Rose,  ii.  116. — ^His- 
tory of  the  plant,  and  train.  iL  50.  Burton,  L  c.  Lect  y.  p. 
145,  ss. — Lee,  ii.,  in  Eitto,  L  c.  Stuart,  Comm.  on  the  Apoa 
IL  p.  62,  ss.] 

^  The  heresiarch  Simon  Magna,  who  is  described  in  the  N.  T. 
(Acts  yiii.))  &s  a  man  of  an  immoral  character,  but  not  as  a  here- 
tic, is  nevertheless  represented  by  Clem.  AL  (Strom,  ii  11,  vii 
17),  and  Orig.  (contra  Cels.  i  p.  57),  as  the  founder  of  a  sect;  by 
Irenseus  (adv.  Hser.  L  23,  24),  and  Epiphanius,  (Haer.  21),  even 
as  the  author  of  all  heresies.  Concerning  his  adventures  and 
disputation  with  Peter,  many  fictitious  stories  were  current  among 
the  earlier  writers,  (see  the  Clementine  Homilies,  and  Justin  M. 
ApoL  L  c.  56. — On  Simon  Magus  and  the  two  Samaritans  Dosi- 
theus  and  Menander,  (Euseb.  iii  26),  comp.  Neander,  Sorchen- 
gesch.  L  2,  p.  779,  [trana  by  Eoee,  iL  p.  118.  History  of  the 
plant  and  train.  L  67-74. — BtJMrfon,  L  c.  Lect  iv.  p.  87-118,  and 
note  40;  by  the  same:  Lectures  on  the  ecclesiast  hist  of  the  first 
cent,  p.  77,  ss.  Oiesder,  L  c.  L  §  18,  note  8,  where  the  literature 
is  given.  Alexander,  TT.  L,,  in  Elitto,  L  c]  {Marheihecke  in  Daub's 
Studien,  L  c.  p.  116).  Domer  says,  Lap.  144: — "  The  accounts 
given  of  Simon  Magus,  Menamder,  and  Doritheus,  who  have 
become  cUmo^  mythical  persons,  prove  at  least  that  in  Syria 
Gnostic  tendencies  made  their  appearance  at  an  early  period." 
The  assertion  of  Hegesippus  ap.  Euseb.  iiL  32,  that  the  church 
had  not  been' stained  with  any  heresy  previous  to  the  time  of 
Trajan  {'rrap0€vo<:  KoOapit  koX  abiA^opo^  Sfieivev  tf  iKKKffa-ia),  is 
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not  to  be  understood,  as  if  no  heresies  had  existed  at  all,  but 
that,  till  the  death  of  Simeon  (a.d.  108),  the  church  had  not  been 
infected  with  the  poison  of  heresies. 

§  22, 

JUDAISM  AND  ETHNICI8M. 

There  were  two  errors  agg^inst  which  the  new  religion 
had  to  guard,  lest  it  should  lose  its  peculiar  religious  fea- 
tures, and  disappear  in  another  religion  already  in  exist- 
ence: against  a  relapse  into  Judaism  on  the  one  side,  and 
against  a  mixture  with  paganism,  with  speculation  bor- 
rowed from  it,  and  with  a  mythologizing  tendency  on  the 
other.  Accordingly  the  earliest  heresies  of  which  we 
have  any  trustworthy  account,  appear  either  asjudaizing^ 
or  as  ethnizing  (hellenizing)  tendencies.  But  as  Jewish 
and  Pagan  elements  were  blended  with  each  other  about 
the  rise  of  Christianity,  manifold  modifications  and  transi- 
tions from  the  one  to  the  other  might  take  place. 

Concerning  the  different  forms  of  heathenism,  (occi- 
dental and  oriental),  as  well  as  the  earlier  and  later  periods 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  comp.  DomeVy  Entwicke- 
lungsgeschichte  der  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi,  p. 
4,  ss. 

$23. 

EBIONITES  AND  CERINTHUS — DOCETiE  AND  GNOSTICS. 

.  (Heselery  von  den  Nazaraem  und  Ebioniten,  in  Staudlins  und  Tzschimers 
Archiv.  toI.  iv.  st.  2.  Oredner,  iiber  Esaaer  und  Ebioniten  und  einem 
theilweisen  Zusammenhange  derselben.  (in  VTiners  Zeitschrift  fiir  wis- 
senachaftl.  TheoL  1827,  parts  2  and  3).  Lange,  Lobeg.,  Beitrage  zur 
altem  Eiichengescliichte,  Leipzig,  1826,  1st  vol.  Baur,  de  Ebionitanim 
origine  et  doctrina  ab  Essenis  repetenda,  Tiib.  1831.  Schneckenburger^ 
Beitrage  zur  Einleitung  ins  Neue  Testament,  Stuttg.  1832.  A,  SMU- 
mantVy  die  Clementinen  nebst  den  verwandten  Schriften  und  ,der  Ebion- 
itismus,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Kirchen-und  Dogmengeschichte  der  ersten 
Jahrhimderte,  Hamb.  1844.    Schmidt^  CerintJi,  ein  judaisirender  Christ. 
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in  his  Bibliotheck  fiir  Eritik  und  Exegetik,  voL  i.  p.  181,  88.  PouZtM, 
historia  Cerinthi,  in  Introductio  in  N.  Test  capit  selectiora,  Jen.  1799. 
NiemeyeTy  A.  H.,  de  Docetis,  HaL  1823,  4  LewaM,  de  doctiina  gnos- 
tica,  Heidelberg,  1819.  LUcke,  F.y  in  der  theologischen  Zeitsdbrift, 
Berlin,  1820,  part  2,  p.  132.  *Neander,  genet  Entwicklung  der  Tor- 
nehmsten  gnostischen  Systeme,  Berlin,  1818.  Mooter,  histoire  critique 
dn  Qnostidsme,  Paris,  1828,  iL  *Baury  christliche  Gnosis,  oder  die 
christliche  Religionspfailosophie  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwicklung, 
Tiib.  1835.  Comp.  the  works  on  ecclesiast  hist  by  Oiesdery  L  §  43,  ss. 
Neander,  i.  p.  414.  HasCy  p.  90,  ss.  SehUiennacher,  Geschichte  der 
Philosophie,  p.  160-65.  [Neander,  transL  of  Hose,  ii  p.  9-140.  Burtorij 
Bampton  Lecture,  Lect.  iL  to  be  comp.  with  Patter^  J.,  in  Kitto,  Cyclop, 
of  Biblia  Liter.  Art  Qnosticism.  NorUmj  A.y  on  the  Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels,  ToL  iL  and  iiL  1844] 

The  judaiziog  tendency  was  chiefly  represented  by  the 
EbionileSy^  of  whom  the  Nazarenes^  were  a  species  more 
nearly  approaching  the  orthodox  faith,  and  with  whom 
other  judaizing  sects  of  a  more  indefinite  character  were 
connected.^  Cerinthus^  also  adopted  this  tendency,  and 
formed  the  transition  to  that  form  of  Judaism  blended 
with  heathen  Gnosis,  which  we  find  represented  in  the 
Clementine  Homilies.^  A  strict  contrast  with  the  Jewish- 
Ebionitic  tendency  manifested  itself  first  in  the  Doceta,^ 
and,  secondly,  the  various  sects  of  the  Cfnostics^  Of 
the  latter  some  were  more  strongly  opposed  to  Judaism 
than  others,^  some  even  returned  to  Ebionitic  errors,^ 
while  MarcioTiy  who  occupied  a  peculiar  position,  en- 
deavoured to  go  beyond  the  contrast  between  Judaism 
and  Ethnicism,  but  despising  all  historical  foundation, 
established  a  purely  imaginary  system  of  Christianity.^^ 

^  On  the  derivation  of  Ebionites  from  rt^'iM'  *^d  their  his- 
tory, comp.  Orig,  contra  Celsam  IL  towards  the  commencement; 
IrenoBUS  adv.  Hear.  L  26.  Tert,  piseser.  Hser.  S3,  de  ^carne 
Christi,  c  14.  JEuseb.  iv.  27,  Epipk  Haer.  29,  30.  Hierorh  in 
Matth.  viiL  9 ;  xix  20,  in  lesaL  xiii.,  Gat.  script  eccle&  c.  3,  and 
the  works  on  ecclesiast  history.  [Ifeander,  transl.  iL  9,  sa 
Burton,  L  q.  Lect  vi,  p.  183,  s&]  Different  opinions  are  enter- 
tained as  to  the  origin  of  the  Ebionites;  Schliemann,  p.  459,  ss. 
(according  to  Hegesippas  in  Enseb.  III.  32,  and  IV.  22),  dates  it 
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back  as  far  as  the  deatii  of  Simeon  of  Jenisalem.  According  to 
the  Theologians  of  the  school  of  Tubingen,  [the  founder  of  which 
is  F,  Ch.  Bavr,  among  whose  disciples  we  may  mention  Zelier, 
Schwegler,  Ritschd,  eta],  Ebionitism  ^  as  old  as  Christianity, 
Christ  himself  was  an  Ebionite,  and  Paul  first  went  beyond 
Ebionitism.  The  judaizing  tendency  which  was  firmly  established 
in  Ebionitism,  may  indeed  be  traced  to  primitive  Christianity: 
not  all  Christians  were,  like  Paul,  able  to  comprehend  the  uni- 
versal design  of  their  religion.  But  this  judaizing  tendency  for 
some  time  existed  along  with  the  Pauline  as  a  more  imperfect 
form  of  Christianity,  without  being  regarded  as  heresy.  But, 
having  once  been  surpassed  by  the  more  liberal  tendency  of  the 
PauUne  doctrine,  it  must  either  gradually  disappear  (its  adherents 
forming  a  Jewish  sect),  or  be  blended  with  other  Gnostic  elements, 
(this  was  the  case  with  the  Ebionitism  of  the  Clementine  Homi- 
lies, comp.  note  5).  The  former  kind  of  Ebionitism  has  been 
called  "vulgar  (common)  Ebionitism.''  Its  adherents  were  cha- 
racterized by  their  narrow  attachment  to  Jewish  tradition,  which 
sought  to  impose  the  yoke  of  the  law  upon  Christians,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  forming  a  higher  idea  of  Christ  than  that 
involved  in  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Messiah.  Accordingly, 
when  they  regarded  Jesus  as  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  this 
opinion  did  not  proceed  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Artemonites,  §  24), 
fix)m  a  rationalistic  source,  but  had  its  root  in  their  spiritual 
poverty  and  narrow-mindedness.  With  their  Jewish  notions 
concerning  the  law  and  the  Messiah  would  accord  the  sensual, 
millennial  expectations  of  which  Jerome  (L  a  but  no  other  writer) 
accuses  them. 

*  Origen  (contra  Cels.  v.  0pp.  L  p.  625),  mentions  two  different 
kinds  of  Ebionites,  of  whom  the  one  class  approached  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  church  more  nearly  than  the  other.  These  more 
moderate  Ebionites  are  perhaps  the  same,  to  whom  Jerome  and 
Epiph.  give  the  name  Nazarenes,  which  was  formerly  applied 
to  all  Christians.  They  taught  that  the  law  (circumcision  in 
particular)  was  obligatory  on  Jewish  Christians  only,  and  be- 
lieved Jesus  to  be  the  son  of  the  Virgin  Maiy,  but  a  mere  man; 
of  course  they  rejected  his  pre-existence.  Comp.  the  treatise  of 
Oiesder,  L  c.  [Burton,  Lap.  184.]  The  most  recent  researches 
(of  Schiiemann),  however,  show  that  the  Nazarenes  were  never 
brought  together  into  the  same  class  with  the  Ebionites,  but  that 
Origen  made  a  distinction  between  the  common  and  the  Gnos- 
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tic  Ebionites  (comp.  note  5).  Different  are  the  opinions  of 
Schwegler,  nachapostolische  Zdtalter,  p.  179,  sa,  and  Domer, 
L  c.  301,  ss. 

'  EUeemUes,  Sampson,  etc  EpipL  Hser.  19,  1--30,  3,  17, 
Enseb.  iv.)  *^  It  seems  impossMe,  accurately  to  distinguish 
these  different  Jewish  sects,  which  were  perho/ps  only  different 
grades  of  the  order  of  the  Sssenes,  assisted  as  we  are,  merely  by 
the  confused  reminiscences  of  the  fowrth  century."  (Ease,  L  c. 
p.  7,  90). 

^  Iren.  i  26,  Euseb.  h.  e.  iiL  28,  (according  to  Cains  of  Some 
and  Dionysios  of  Alexandria)  EpipL  H»r.  28,  comp.  Olshausen, 
hist  ecdea  veteris  monnmenta  prsecipna,  yoL  i  p.  223-225. 
[Bwion,  L  c.  Lect  yL  p.  174;,  sa]  It  appears  from  Irenseus, 
that  the  sentiments  of  Cerinthns  are  allied  to  Gnosticism,  as  he 
maintains  that  the  world  was  not  created  by  the  supreme  Qod, 
and  that  the  .^n  Christ  had  descended  upon  the  man  Jesus  at 
his  baptism.  He  denies,  however,  in  common  with  the  Ebion- 
ites, that  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin,  but  on  different,  viz., 
rationalistic  grounds  (impossible  envm  hoc  ei  viswm  est).  Accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  given  by  Eusebius  his  principal  error  con- 
sisted in  gross  miUennarianism.  Comp.  the  treatises  of  Paulus 
and  Schmid,  and  on  the  remarkable,  but  not  inexplicable  mixture 
of  Judaism  and  Onosticism:  Baur,  Gnosis,  p.  404,  405.  Domer, 
Lap,  310,  mentions  a  peculiar  class  of  Cerinthian  Ebionites,  who, 
in  his  opinion,  form  the  transition  to  the  Clementine  HomiUea 

^  As  Cerinthns  is  said  to  have  blended  Gnostic  elements  with 
Jewish  notions,  so  did  one  section  of  the  Ebionites,  who  are 
related  to  have  had  their  foundation  in  the  Clementine  Homilies 
(i  e.  homilies  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
written  down  by  Clement  of  Rome).  Comp.  Neander's  Appendix 
to  his  work  on  the  Gnostic  systems,  and  Eirchengesch.  L  2,  p.  61 9, 
20,[tran8LiLp.  14, 15.  iardn^,  J\r.,  Works,  ii  376, 377.  Norton, 
L  a  iL  note  B.  p.  xxiii-xxxvii.]  Baur,  Gnosis,  p.  403,  and  app. 
p.  760,  and  his  aforesaid  programme.  Schenkd,  however,  has 
broached  a  different  opinion  in  his  Pissert  (mentioned  §  21,  note 
2),  according  to  which  the  Clementine  tendency  would  belong, 
not  to  the  judaizing,  but  to  the  rationalizing,  monarchian  ten- 
dency which  was  spread  in  Bome  (comp.  Liicke's  review  in  the 
Gottinger  Gelehrte  Anzeiger,  1839,  parts  50  and  51).  Domer, 
Lap.  324,  sa,  gives  a  very  accurate  description  of  this  tendency, 
which  passes  over  from  Judaism  into  Paganism. 
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^  The  Docetae  whom  Ignatius  ad  EpL  7,  18,  ad  Smym.  c. 
1-8,  already  opposed,  and  probably  even  the  Apostle  John 
(1  John  i.  1-3;  iv.  2,  ss.,  2  John  vii.  (on  the  question  whether 
he  also  alludes  to  them  in  the  prologue  to  his  gospel,  comp. 
Lilcke  L  c.)  may  be  considered  as  the  forerunners  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. [Burton  L  c.  Lect.  vL  p.  158,  ss.]  They  form  the  most 
decided  contrast  with  the  Ebionites,  inasmuch  as  they  not  only 
maintain  (in  opposition  to  them)  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  also 
merge  his  human  nature,  to  which  the  Ebionites  exclusively  con- 
fined themselves,  in  a  mere  phantom  (by  denying  that  he  possessed 
a  recU  body).  Ebionitism  (Nazareism)  and  Docetism  form,  ac- 
cording to  Schleiermacher  (Glaubenslehre,  voL  L  p.  124)  natural 
heresies,  and  complete  each  other,  as  £eu:  as  this  can  be  the  case 
with  one-sided  opinions ;  but  they  quite  as  easily  pass  over  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  Compi  Domer,  Geschichte  der  Chnstologie, 
p.  349,  ss. 

^  Like  Docetism  in  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ  alone,  so  the 
more  completely  developed  system  of  Gnosticism  proceeds  in  its 
entire  tendency  to  that  other  extreme  which  is  opposed  to  judaLs- 
ing  Ebionitism.  It  not  only  contains  some  of  the  elements  of 
Docetism  (comp.  the  christology  in  the  special  history  of  doc- 
trines), but  in  its  relation  to  the  Old  Test,  it  possesses  a  character 
more  or  less  antinomian,  and  in  its  eschatology  is  adverse  to 
millennarianism.  It  opposes  the  spirit  to  the  letter,  the  ideal 
to  the  real  To  change  history  into  myths,  to  dissipate  positive 
doctrines  in  speculation,  and  therefore  to  distinguish  between  those 
who  only  believe,  and  those  who  know,  to  overrate  knowledge 
{yp&a-L^)  in  religion, — these  are  the  principal  features  of  Gnos- 
ticism. On  the  different  usages  of  fp/Sxn^i  in  a  good,  and  a  bad 
sense  (yv&atf;  'sjrevBdvv/jLo^),  yvaxm^  yvwarucoSy  comp.  Suicer,  The- 
saurus. Sources:  Irenseus  adv.  Hser.  (i.  29,  ii)  TertuUian  adv. 
Marcion.  lib.  v.  adv.  Valentinianos  Scorpiaca  contra  Gnosticos. 
Clem.  AI  Strom,  in  different  places,  especially  lib.  iL  iii.  vi. 
Euseb.  iv. 

^  The  different  classifications  of  the  Gnostics  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  opposition  to  Judaism  (Necmder),  according  to 
countries,  and  the  preponderance  of  dualism,  or  emanation,  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  Gnostics  (Oieseler),  Gnostics  of  Asia  Minor,  Syrian, 
Boman  and  Egyptian  Gnostics  (Matter),  or  lastly,  Hellenistic, 
Syrian  and  Christian  (?)  Gnostics  (Hose),''  present,  aU  of  them, 
greater  or  less  difficulties,  and  require  additional  classes  (thus  the 
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Eclectic  sect  of  Neander,  and  the  Marcionites  of  Gieseler).  But 
Baur  justly  remarks  that  the  mere  classification  according  to 
countries  is  too  external  (Gnosis  p.  106),  and  directs  attention  to 
the  position  on  which  Neander's  classification  is  based,  as  the  only 
correct  one,  "  becattse  it  has  regard  not  only  to  one  svbordinate 
principle,  hut  to  a  fundamental  relation  which  pervades  the 
whole"  The  particular  objections  to  the  divisions  of  Neander,  see 
ibidem.  The  three  essential  forms  into  which  Gnosticism  may  be 
divided,  according  to  Baur,  are:  1.  The  Valentinianf  which 
admits  the  claims  of  Paganism,  together  with  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. 2.  The*  Jfarcionife,  which  refers  especially  to  Christianity; 
and,  3,  the  Pseudo-Clementine,  which  espouses  the  cause  of 
Judaism  in  particular;  see  p.  120.  But  respecting  the  latter,  it 
is  yet  doubtful  whether  it  should  be  reckoned  among  the  Gnostic 
tendencies.  The  essential  feature  of  Gnosticism  is  its  leaning 
towards  Paganism,  though  it  may  return  to  Judaism  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  Judaizers  may  fall  into  the  opposite  error. 
"  Common  to  ail  Gnostic  sects  is  their  opposition  against  a  mere 
empirical  faith  with  which  they  charge  the  church,  as  being 
founded  on  authority  alone"  Domer,  p.  353.  Concerning  the 
histoiy  of  doctrines,  it  is  sufficient  to  glance  at  their  principal  tenets, 
and  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  Catholic  church;  fur- 
ther particulars  will  be  foimd  in  the  special  history  of  heresies 
(comp.  §  6),  and  in  the  history  of  the  particular  systems  of  Basi- 
tides  (A.D.  125-140),  Valentinus  (140-160),  the  Ophites,  Carpo- 
crales,  and  Epiphanes,  Salumin%bs,  Cerdo  Marcion  (150),  Barde- 
sanes  (170),  etc. 

*  Comp.  Domer,  I.  1.  p.  391,  sa 

^^  Ibid.  p.  381,  ss. 

$24. 

MONTANISM  AND  EARLIEST  MONARCHIANIBM. 

Werrudorf,  de  Montanistis,  G^edani,  1751,  4.  Kirchner,  de  Montanistus 
Jen.  1832.  *Hdnichmy  de  Alogis,  Theodotianis,  Ajtemonitis,  Lips. 
1829.  SchwegUr,  F.  C.  -4.,der  montaniamite  und  die  christliche  Kirche 
des  zweiten  Jahrhunderts,  Tiib.  1841-8.  [Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Church, 
transL  by  Hose,  iL  172-194] 

The  relation  in  which  Christianity  stood  to  the  world, 
gave  rise  to  another  contrast  besides  the  one  which  ex- 

E 
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ifited  between  the  judaizing  and  ethnizing  tendencies. 
In  the  establishment  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  rites 
of  the  religion  of  Christy  different  questions  necessarily 
arose  concerning  the  relation  of  Christianity  both  to 
former  historical  forms  of  religion^  and  to  the  nature  of 
man  and  his  capacities  in  general.  Thus  it  might  easily 
happen  that  speculative  minds  would  fall  into  two  oppo- 
site errors.  On  the  one  hand^  an  eccentric  supranatu- 
ralism  would  manifest  itself^  which,  passing  the  boundaries 
of  revealed  religion,  conceived  the  true  nature  of  inspira- 
tion to  consist  in  still  continued,  extraordinary  emotions, 
and  endeavoured  to  keep  up  a  permanent  disagreement 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  This  is  seen 
in  what  is  called  Monianism}  which  took  its  rise  in 
Phrygia.  On  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  fill  the  gulf  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural, 
which,  by  explaining  the  wonders  and  mysteries  of  faith, 
and  adapting  them  to  the  understanding,  might  lead 
to  critico^ceptical  rationalism.  This  is  apparent  in  the 
case  of  the  first  Monarchians  (Alogi?)^  whose  representa- 
tives in  the  first  period  are  TlieoJotus  and  Artemon? 
The  Monarchians,  Praxeas^  Noetus^  and  BeryUus^^  com- 
monly styled  Patripassians,  differ  from  the  preceding  in 
more  profound  views  on  religion,  and  form  the  transition 
to  Sabellianism,  which  will  come  before  us  in  the  follow- 
ing period. 

KMontantLS  of  Phiygia  (in  which  coimtiy  the  enthusiastic 
worship  of  Cybele  had  been  prevalent  from  a  very  early  period) 
made  his  first  appearance  as  prophet  (Paraclete)  about  the  year 
170  in  Ardaban,  on  the  frontiers  of  Phrygia  and  Mysia>  and 
afterwards  in  Pepuza.  He  distinguished  himself  more  by  an 
enthusiastic  and  eccentric  character,  than  by  any  particular  dog- 
matic heresy,  so  that  he  became  the  forerunner  of  all  the  extra- 
vagances which  pervade  the  history  of  the  church — "  If  amy  doc- 
trine was  dangerous  to  Christicmity,  it  was  that  of  Montanus. 
Though  ofH/y  distinguished  for  external  morality y  and  agreeing 
with  the  Catholic  church  in  all  her  doctrines,  he  nevertheless 
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aUojcked  ike  fundaTnental  principle  of  orthodoxy  For  he  re- 
garded  Christianity,  not  as  complete,  but  as  affording  room  for 
fwrther  revelations  which,  in  his  view,  were  even  demanded  and 
announced  in  the  promised  Parajclete!*  Marheinecke  (in  Daub 
and  Creuzer^s  Studien),  p.  150.  There  he  also  points  out  the  con- 
tradiction in  which  the  positive  Tertidlian  involved  himself  by 
joining  this  sect  Millennarianism,  which  the  Montanists  professed, 
was  in  accordance  with  their  carnally  spiritual  tendency.  In  this 
respect  they  were  allied  to  the  Ebionites.  (Sch/ioegler).  But  not- 
withstanding their  anti-gnostic  tendencies,  they  agreed  with  the 
Gnostics  in  going  beyond  the  simple  faith  of  the  church;  there 
was,  however,  this  difference,  that  the  eccentric  views  of  the  Mon- 
tanists had  reference  not  so  much  to  speculation  aa  to  practical 
Christianity.  This  sect  (called  also  Cataphiygians,  Pepuzians) 
existed  down  to  the  sLxth  centuiy,  though  repeatedly  condemned 
by  ecclesiastical  synods.  Sources:  Euseb.  (follotnng  Apollo- 
nius),  V.  18.  Epiph.  Haer.  48,  and  Xeander,  BarchengescL  ii 
3,  p.  871,  ss. 

^  This  term  occurs  in  Epipk  Haer.  51,  as  a  somewhat  ambi- 
guous paranomasia  on  the  word  Logos  (men  void  of  understanding 
notwithstanding  their  understanding),  because  they  rejected  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  Logos,  and  the  Glospel  of  John  in  which  it 
is  principally  set  forth,  as  well  as  the  book  of  Bevelation,  and  the 
millennarian  notions  chiefly  founded  on  it  It  may  be  generalized 
in  the  dogmatic  usage,  so  as  to  be  applied  to  all  £^6  who  rejected 
the  idea  of  the  Logos,  or  so  misunderstood  it,  as  either  to  regard 
Christ  as  a  mere  man,  or,  if  they  ascribed  a  divine  nature  to 
Christ,  to  identify  it  with  that  of  the  Father.  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  to  which  of  these  two  classes  the  Alogi  mentioned  by  Epi- 
phanius  belong,  comp.  Heinichen,  1.  c.;  on  the  other  hand,  Domer, 
p.  500,  defends  them  against  the  charge  of  having  denied  Christ's 
divinity.  At  all  events,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  these  two 
classes  of  Monarchians  (comp.  Neander,  Eirchengesch.  I.  3,  p. 
990,  ss.  Antignosticus,  p.  474.  Schwegler,  Montanismus,  p. 
268),  though  it  ia  difficult  to  make  a  precise  distinction  between 
the  one  and  the  other. 

^  Theodotus,  a  worker  in  leather  (6  a-Kureifsi)  from  Byzantium, 
who  resided  at  Some  about  the  year  200,  maintained  the  mere 
humanity  of  Christ,  and  was  accordingly  excommunicated  by  the 
Roman  bishop  Victor,  Euseb.  v.  28.  lleodoret.  Fab.  Hser.  ii.  6. 
Epiph.  H^eret  54.      (cvrroinraafia  rrj^  *A\6yov  alpia-ec^si).     He 
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must  not  be  coiifoimded  with  another  Theodotus  (rpwire^lTip;),  who 
was  connected  with  a  party  of  the  Gnostics,  the  Melchisedekites. 
Theodor.  Fab.  Hser.  11.  6.  Domer,  p.  505,  ss.  ArteTnon,  (Artemas) 
charged  the  successor  of  Victor,  the  Roman  bishop  Zephyrinus, 
with  having  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  secretly 
brought  in  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  Comp.  Neander^ 
1.  c.  p.  998.  [transL  ii.  p.  262,  263.]  Heinichsn,  1.  c.  p.  26,  27. 
[Burton,  Lectures  on  the  ecclesiast.  hist  of  the  second  and  third 
cent  (Works,  voL  v.)  p.  21 1,  ss.  236,  ss.  265,  sa  387,  and  Bamp- 
ton  Lect  notes  100  and  101.]  The  prevailing  rationalistic  ten- 
dency of  this  sect  (Pseudo-rationalism)  may  be  seen  firom  Euseb. 
1.  c.  (JBeinichen,  p.  139).  Ov  rl  ai  Beuu  Xbyovai  ypcufxii 
^fjTovvTe^,  d\X  oirolov  <Tyrifia  trvWoyur^v  ek  rffv  r^  aOeo- 
T17T09  evped^  trvtrrcuriv,  ^iXoirovio^  €urKovvT€^  .  •  .  .  KardKiirovre^ 
Sk  tA?  dryla^  tov-  deov  yp€uf>a^,  fyetofierplav  emrffSevoviriv,  w  tiv 
ifc  T^9  7^9  Svre:  koI  ix  7^9  7»79  \aXoi)in-€9  fcal  rov  av<&0€v  ip)(6fi€vov 
ofyvoovvTe^.  The  homage  they  rendered  to  Euclid,  Aristotle,  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  Oalen,  09  la-o)^  inro  Tiva)v  xal  irpo^Kwelrai, 

*  Praxeas,  from  Ajsia  Minor,  had  gained  under  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  the  reputation  of  a  professing  Christian,  but  being  charged  by 
TertuUian  with  Patripassianism,  was  combated  by  him.  Tertull. 
advers.  Praxeam,  lib.  II. — Noetus,  at  Smyrna,  about  the  year  230, 
was  opposed  by  Hippolytus  on  account  of  similar  errors.  Hippol. 
contra  Haeresin  Noeti.  Theodoret,  Fab.  Haer.  iii.  3,  Epiph.  Hser. 
67. — As  to  BeryUuSy  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  whom  Origen 
compelled  to  recant,  Euseb.  vi.  33,  comp.  VTlmany  de  Beryllo  Bos- 
treno,  Hamb.  1835,  4.  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1836,  part  4,  p. 
1073,  (comp.  §  42,  and  46).  [Praxeas  in  Neander,  L  c.  transl.  ii. 
260,  ss. — Burton,  L  c.  p.  221,  ss.  234,  ss.  Noetus  in  Necmder,  1. 
c.  p.  262.  Burton,  1.  c.  p.  31 2, 364. — ^Beryllus  in  Neander,  1.  c.  p. 
273,  ss.     Burton,  L  c.  p.  312,  313.] 


$25. 

THK  CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE. 

The  Catholic  doctrine^  developed  itself  in  oppositioo 
to  the  aforesaid  heresies.  But  though  the  orthodox  theo- 
logians endeavoured  to  avoid  heretical  errors,  and  to  pre-^ 
serve  the  foundation  laid  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  by 
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firmly  adhering  to  the  pure  faith  which  had  been  delivered 
to  them  by  the  Fathers,  yet  they  could  not  make  them- 
selves wholly  free  from  the  influence  which  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  age,  the  intellectual  faculties  of  individuals, 
and  the  preponderating  disposition  of  the  public  mind^ 
have  ever  exerted  upon  the  formation  of  religious  ideas 
and  notions.  On  this  account  we  find  in  the  Catholic 
church  the  same  contrasts,  or  at  least  the  same  diver- 
sities and  modifications  as  among  the  heretics,  though  they 
manifest  themselves  in  a  milder  and  less  offensive  form. 
Thus  we  perceive  on  the  one  hand  a  firm,  sometimes 
narrow-minded  adherence  to  external  rites  and  historical 
tradition^  which  was  akin  to  legal  Judaism  (positive  ten- 
dency), combined  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  Tertul- 
lian^  with  the  Montanist  tendency.  On  the  other,  we 
see  some  theologians  exhibiting  a  more  firee  and  compre- 
hensive disposition  of  mind,  who  sometimes  in  a  more 
idealistico-speculative  manner  followed  the  Gnostic  doc- 
trine {true  gnosis  contrasted  with  false  gnosis)  sometimes 
adopted  critico-rationalistic  elements  which  were  allied 
to  the  Monarchian  principles^  though  not  identical  with 
them.2 

^  On  the  term  catholic  in  opposition  to  heretic,  see  Suicer^ 
Thesaurus,  sub  voce  KodoX^Ko^i,  comp.  opdoSo^,  opOoSo^ia,  Bing- 
ham, Origg.  eccles.  i.  1,  sect  7.  Vales,  ad  Euseb.  vii  10.  Tom. 
IL  p.  333:  Ut  vera  et  genuina  Christi  ecclesia  ab  adulterinis 
Hsereticorum  coetibus  distingueretur,  caiholiccB  cognomen  soli 
Orthodoxorum  ecclesisB  attributum  est — Concerning  the  nega- 
tive and  practical  rather  than  theoretical  character  of  earlier 
orthodoxy,  see  Marheinecke  (in  Daub  und  Creuzer)  1.  c.  p. 
140,  ss. 

*  This  was  the  case,  e.g.  with  Origen,  who  now  and  then  shows 
sober  reasoning  along  with  Gnostic  speculation.  On  the  manner 
in  which  the  philosophizing  Fathers  knew  how  to  reconcile 
gnosis  with  paradosis  (disciplina  arcani),  comp.  Marheinecke,  1.  c. 
p.  170. 
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§26. 

THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  FATHERS. 

SteigeTy  de  la  foi  de  T^lise  primitiye  d'apr^  les  Merits  des  premiers  p&res, 
in  les  Melanges  de  Th^logie  reform^,  edited  by  himself  and  Havemick, 
Paris,  183a  1*  cahier.  [Bmnet,  J.,  the  Theology  of  the  Early  Christian 
Chnrch,  exhibited  in  qaotations  from  the  writeis  of  the  first  three 
centuries.  Lond.  1842.]  Domer,  L  a,  Sckwegler^  nachapostolisches 
Zeitalter. 

While  the  so-called  Apostolical  Fathers  (with  few  ex- 
ceptions) were  distinguished  by  a  direct  practico-asce- 
tical  rather  than  a  definite  dogmatic  activity^^  the  phi- 
losophizing tendency  allied  to  Hellenism  was  in  some 
measure  represented  by  the  apologists  Justin  Martyr? 
Tatian?  Athenagoras^^  Theophilm  of  Antioch/  and  Minur- 
dm  Felup/^  in  the  West.  On  the  contrary,  renatcs^ 
as  well  as  TertuUian,^  and  his  disciple  Cyprian,^  firmly 
adhered  to  the  positive  dogmatic  theology  and  realistic 
notions  of  the  church,  tire  former  in  a  milder  and 
more  considerate,  the  latter  in  a  strict,  sometimes  gloomy 
manner.  Clement^^  and  Origen,  ^^  both  belonging  to  the 
Alexandrian  school,  chiefly  developed  the  speculative 
aspect  of  theology.  But  these  contrasts  are  only  rela- 
tive; for  we  find,  e.g.  that  Justin  Martyr  manifests  both 
a  leaning  towards  Hellenism,  and  a  strong  Judaizing 
tendency;  that  the  idealism  and  criticism  of  Origen  are 
now  and  then  accompanied  with  a  surprising  adherence 
to  the  letter,  and  that  Tertullian,  notwithstanding  his  anti- 
gnostic  tendency,  evidently  strives  after  philosophical  ideas. 

^  lhv3  name  Pat  res  apostolici  is  given  to  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
century,  who,  according  to  tradition,  were  disciples  of  the  Apostles. 
Concerning  their  personal  history  and  writings  much  room  is  left 
to  conjecture.  [On  their  writings  in  general,  we  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  Neander :  ''The  remarkable  difference  between 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  those  of  the  Apostolic  Fa- 
ther s^  who  are  yet  so  close  upon  the  former  in  point  of  time,  is  a 
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remarhcMe  phenomenon  of  its  kind.  While  in  other  cases  such 
a  transition  is  usuaUy  quite  gradual,  in  this  case  wejmd  a  sud- 
den one.  Here  there  is  710  gradual  transition,  but  a-  sudden 
spring;  a  remark  which  is  codculated  to  lead  us  to  a  recognition 
of  the  peculiar  activity  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  souls  of  the 
Apostles,  The  time  of  the  first  extraordinary  operalions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  followed  by  the  time  of  the  free  development  of 
human  nature  in  Christianity;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  ope- 
rations of  Christianity  must  necessarily  he  confined,  before  it 
could  penetrate  farther,  and  appropriate  to  itself  the  higher  in- 
tellectual powers  of  rrvan^' — Hist  of  the  Ch.  transL  ii  329.]  The 
following  are  called  Apostolical  Fathers: 

1.  Barnabas,  known  as  the  fellow-labourer  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
firom  Acts  iv.  36,  (Joses) ;  ix.  27,  etc.  On  the  epistle  ascribed 
to  him,  in  which  a  strong  tendency  manifests  itself  to 
typical  and  allegorical  interpretations — though  in  a  veiy 
different  spirit  from,  eg.  the  canonical  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews— comp.  Henke,  Em.,  de  epistolas  quae  Bamabse  tri- 
buitur  autihentia,  Jense.  1827.  Rordam,  de  authent  epist 
Bamab.  Hafiou  1828,  (in  favour  of  its  genuineness).  UU- 
mann,  Studien  und  Eritiken,  1828,  part  2.  Hug,  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  das  Erzbisth.  Freiburg,  part  2,  p.  132,  ss.,  part  3, 
p.  208,  ss.  Twesten,  Dogmatik,  i.  p.  101.  Neander,  Eir- 
chengescL  L  3,  p.  1100  [transL  ii.  p.  330]  against  it:  "a 
very  different  spirit  breathes  throughout  it  from  thai  of  an 
apostolical  writer."*  Bleek,  Einleitung  in  den  Brief  an  die 
Hebraer,  p.  416,  note  (undecided).  Schenkd,  in  the  Studien 
u.  Eritiken,  x.  p.  652  (adopting  a  middle  course,  and  con- 
sidering one  part  as  genuine  and  another  as  interpolated),  and 
on  the  other  side  \Hefele,  C,  T.,  Das  Sendschreiben  des 
Apostels  Barnabas  aufis  Neue  untersucht,  iibersetzt  und  erk- 
lart  Tiib.  1840.— iardn«r,  N.,  Works,  II,  p.  17-20;  iv. 
105-108;  V.  269-275  {for  its  authenticity).  Cave,  W., 
lives  of  the  most  eminent  Fathers  of  the  church.  Ox£  1840, 
i  p.  90-105.  Burton,  Lect  on  the  ecclesiast  history  of 
the  first  cent  (Works  iv.,  p.  164, 343,  (against  it).  Davidson, 
S.,  Sacred  Hermeneutics,  Edinb.  1843,  p.  71,  (for  it). 
Ryland,  J.  K,  in  Eitto,  Cyclop,  of  BibL  liter,  art  Barnabas 

(against  it).] 

2.  Hermas  (Bom.  xvi.  14),  whose  iroi^'^v  (shepherd)  in  the  form 

of  visions  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  the  second  half  of  the 
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second  century,  and  was  even  quoted  as  a  part  of  Scripture. 
Some  critics  ascribe  the  work  in  question  to  a  later  Hennas, 
(Hermes),  brother  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Pius  I.,  who  lived 
about  the  year  150.  Comp.  Oratz,  Disqu.  in  Past.  Henn. 
Part  I.  Bonn,  1820,  4.  Jachmann,  der  Hirte  des  Hermas. 
Konigsb.  1835.  [Neamder,  L  c.  p.  333.  Lardner,  iv.  97, 
98,  etc.  Ryland,  J.  E,,  in  Kitto,  L  c.  Stuart,  Comment  on 
the  Apocaljrpse,  I.  p.  113-121,  where  an  outline  of  the  whole 
work  is  givenu] 

3.  Clement  of  Bxyme  (according  to  some  the  fellow-labourer  of 
Paul,  mentioned  PWl.  iv.  3),  one  of  the  earliest  bishops  of 
Rome  (Iren.  iiL  3,  Euseb.  iii  2,  13,  a.  15).  His  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  of  dogmatic  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  The  so-called  second 
epistle  is  a  fragment  which  owes  its  origin  probably  to  some 
unknown  author,  [Lardner,  1.  c.  ii  33-35.]  Comp.  also 
Scfmedcenburger,  Evangel  der  Aegypter,  p.  3,  13,  ss.  28,  ss. 
Sch/ivegler,  Nachapostolisches  Zeitalter,  p.  449 ;  on  the  other 
side,  Domer,  p.  143.  In  the  dogmatic  point  of  view,  those 
writings  would  be  of  greatest  importance,  which  are  now 
generally  considered  as  supposititious,  viz.  the  Clementine 
Homilies  {ofiiXuu  EXrffievrosi),  the  Recognitiones  dementis 
(avarfvtopurfjLol),  the  Constitutiones  apostolicse,  and  the  Ca- 
nones  apostoUci;  on  the  latter,  comp.  Krabbe,  uber  den  Ur- 
sprung  und  Inhalt  der  apostoL  Constit.  des  Clem.  Rom. 
Hamb.  1829;  and  -^-Drey,  neue  Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
Constitutiones  und  Canones  der  Apostel,  Tub.  1832.  [Neander, 
1.  c.  p.  331-333.  Lardner,  ]L  p.  29-35 ;  364-378.  Burton, 
1.  c.  p.  342-344.  Rylandy  J.  K,  in  Kitto,  L  c.  art.  Epistles  of 
the  Apostolical  Fathers.] 

4.  Ignatius  {6ew\>6po^)y  bishop  of  Antioch,  concerning  whose 
life  comp.  Euseb.  iii.  36.  On  his  journey  to  Rome,  where  he 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Trajan  (116),  he  is  said  to  have 
written  seven  epistles  to  different  churches  and  to  Polycarp, 
which  are  extant  in  two  recensions,  the  one  longer,  the 
other  shorter.  On  their  genuineness,  and  the  relation  in 
which  they  stand  to  each  other,  comp.  /.  Pearson,  Vin- 
dicite  epp.  S.  Ign.  Cant.  1672.  «/.  E.  Ch,  Schmidt,  die 
doppelte  Recension  der  Briefe  des  Ign.  (Henke*s  Magazin. 
iii.  p.  91,  ss.)  K,  Meier,  die  doppelte  Recension  der  Brief 
des  Ignat.     (Stud,  und  Kritiken,   1836,  part  2).     On  the 
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other  side :  Rothe,  die  Anfange  der  christlichen  Eirche, 
Witt  1837.  Amdtyin  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1839,  p.  136. 
Baur,  Tubinger  Zeitschrift,  1888,  part  3,  p.  148.  Huther, 
Betrachtimg  der  wichtigsten  Bedenken  gegen  die  Aechtheit 
der  Ignatianischen  Briefe,  in  lUgen's  Zeitschrift  flir  his- 
torische  Theolog.  1841-4.  [Lardner,  ii.  73-76.  Myland, 
J.  E.,  in  Eitto,  L  c.  art  Epistles  of  the  Apost.  Fathers^ 
where  the  literature  is  given.  On  the  whole  subject,  see  e^- 
pedaUy  Mr.  Cureton's  Corpus  IgnattonuTn.]     Gomp.  §  23. 

5.  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna^  according  to  tradition  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Apostle  John,  suffered  martyrdom  under  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  (169).  Comp.  Euseb.  iv.  15.  One  of  his 
epistles  to  the  Philippians  is  yet  extant,  but  only  a  part  of 
it,  in  the  original  Greek.  Comp.  Wocher,  die  Briefe  der 
apost  Vater  Clemens  und  Polycarp,  mit  Einleitung  und 
Commentarien,  Tubingen,  1830.  [Lardner,  ii.  p.  94-109. 
Ryland,  J.  E.,  in  Eitto,  L  c] 

6.  Papias  {a^oBpa  <rfiucpo^  &v  top  vow,  Euseb.  iiL  39),  bishop 
of  Hierapolis  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  of  whose 
treatise  \oyloi>v  tcupuuc&v  i^rffqav;  we  have  only  firagments  in 
Euseb.  L  c.  and  Irenseus  (v.  53).  As  a  millennarian  he  is 
of  some  importance  for  eschatology.  Complete  editions  of 
the  writings  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers:  *  Patrum,  qui  tem- 
poribus  Apostolorum  floruerunt^  0pp.  ed.  Cotderius,  Par. 
1672,  rep.  Clericus,  Amst  1698,  1724,  2,  T.  f  Patrum  app. 
opp.  genuina,  ed  B.  Russd,  Lond.  1746,  ii  8.  S.  Clementis 
Romani,  S.  Ignatii,  S.  Polycarpi,  patrum  apostolicorum  quae 
supersunt,  accedunt  S.  Ignatii  et  S.  Polycarpi  martyria^  ed. 
Chiil  Jacobson,  Oxon.  1838.  J.  L.  Frey,  Epistolae  sanctorum 
Patrum  apostolicorum  Clementis,  Ignatii  et  Polycarpi  atque 
duorum  posteriorum  martyria,  Baa  1742,  8.  Patrum  Apos- 
tolorum Opera^  teztum  ex  editt  prsestantt  repetitum  re- 
cognovit^  brevi  annotat  instruxit  et  in  usum  prselect  aca- 
demicar.  edid.  f*C  •/.  Hefele,  Tub.  1839.  Comp.  lUig,  BibL 
Patr.  apost  lips.  1690,  8.  [Wake,  Archbishop,  the  genuine 
Epistles  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  transL  Lond.  1737.] 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  we  can  speak  of  a  theology  of  the 
Apostolical  Fathers  s.  Bav/mgarten-Crusivs,  i.  p.  81,  note. 
It  is  certain  that  some  of  them,  e.  g.  Hermas,  entertained 
notions  which  were  afterwards  rejected  as  heterodox.  The 
earlier  divines,,  and  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
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particular,  endeavoured  to  evade  this  difficulty  by  calling 
those  doctrines  Archaisms,  in  distinction  from  heresies.^ 
^  Justin  Martyr  (bom  about  the  year  89,  died  176),  of  Sychem 
(Flavia  Neapolis)  in  Samaria^  a  philosopher  by  vocation,  who 
even  after  he  had  become  a  Christian,  retained  the  rplficDv,  made 
several  missionary  journeys,  and  suffered  martyrdom,  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  the  philosopher  Crescens.  His  two  apologies 
are  of  special  importance;  the  first  designed  for  Antoninus  Pius, 
the  second  probably  for  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  is  the  first  eccle- 
siastical writer  whose  writings  manifest  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Grecian  philosophy  (in  which  he  had  formerly  sought  in  vain  for 
the  fall  development  of  truth,  and  for  peace  of  mind).^  Though 
he  is  anxious  to  prove  the  excellencies  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
and  even  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  in  preference  to  the 
systems  of  philosophers,  (by  showing  that  the  latter  derive  their 
origin  from  the  Mosaic  system),  he  also  perceives  something 
of  a  divine  nature  in  the  better  portion  of  the  Gtentile  world 
It  must^  however,  be  admitted  that  the  tone  prevailing  in  the  apo- 
logies is  much  more  liberal  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  Cohor- 
tatio  ad  Grsecos  (irapcuveTuco^  tt/jo?  ''JBXXiyi/a?).  Neander  (Bar- 
cheng.  L  3,  p.  1120)  is  therefore  inclined  to  consider  the  latter  as 
spurious,  on  account  of  the  strong  terms  in  which  paganism  is 
spoken  of,  and  Mohler  (Patrologie,  p.  225)  agrees  with  him. 
Yet  there  are  various  circumstances  which  mav  account  for  such 
a  difference  in  style :  the  disposition  of  mind  in  which  the  author 
wrote  his  apologies  would  naturally  be  veiy  different  from  that  in 
which  he  composed  a  controversial  treatise,  especially  if  Neander's 
opinion  be  correct,  that  the  latter  was  written  at  a  later  period  of 
his  life.  These  writings,  as  well  as  the  doubtful  X0709  7r/oo9 
^EXKfivofi  (oratio  ad  Graecos)  and  the  ^EirvaToXi)  irpo^s  AiiyvrfTov 
falsely  ascribed  to  Justin  M.,  and  also  the  treatise  irepX  fiovap- 
XioM,  consisting  in  great  part  of  Grecian  excerpts,  set  the  relative 
position  of  Christianity  and  Paganism  in  a  clear  light  The 
Dialogus  cum  Tryphone  Judseo  has  reference  to  Judaism,  which 

*  It  is  certfiin  that  Pseudo-Dionysius,  whom  some  writers  number  among 
the  Apostolical  Fathers,  belongs  to  a  later  period.  On  the  other  side,  Mohler 
and  Hefde  reckon  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  Diognetus  among  the  Aposto- 
lical Fathers,  which  was  formerly  ascribed  to  Justin.  Hefeie,  PP.  App.  p. 
125.  MokUr^  Patrologie,  p.  164 ;  Eleine  Scrhiften,  i  p.  19.  On  ihe  other 
side:  Semiech^  Justin  M.  p.  186. 

^  On  his  philosophical  tendency,  see  SchlMermacher,  1^  c.  p.  155. 
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it  opposes  on  its  own  grounds;  its  genuineness  was  doubted  by 
Wetstein  and  Sender,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  comp.  Neander, 
Eircheng.  i  3,  p.  1125,  ss.  The  principal  edition  is  that  pub- 
lished by  the  Benedictines  under  the  care  of  *Prud,  Maran.  Paris, 
1742,  which  includes  also  the  writings  of  the  following  three 
authors,  along  with  the  (insignificant)  satire  of  Hermias.  [Comp. 
Justin  Martyr,  his  life,  writings,  and  doctrines,  by  Carl  Semisch. 
TransL  by  /.  E,  Ryland,  Edin.  1844.  Neander,  hist,  of  the  cL 
transL  ii  p.  336-349.  Lardner,  ii  p.  126-128,  140, 141.]  Otto, 
de  Justini  Martyris  scriptio  et  doctrina  commentatio,  Jen.  1841. 
Schwegler,  nachapostolisches  Zeitalter,  p.  216,  sa 

'  Tatia/n,  the  Syrian,  a  disciple  of  Justin  M.,  became  afterwards 
the  leader  of  those  Gnostics  who  are  called  the  Encratites.  In  his 
work  entitled:  \070v  wpo^^EXK^va^  (Ed.  Worth,  Oxon.  1700), 
he  defends  the  "philosophy  of  the  barbaricms  "  against  the  Greeks. 
Comp.  Daniel,  H.  A.,  Tatianus  der  Apologet,  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Dogmengeschichte.  Halle,  1837,  8.  [Neander,  1.  c.  ii.  p.  349, 
360.     Lardner,  ii  p.  147-150.] 

^  Little  is  known  of  the  personal  histoiy  of  Aihenagoraa; 
comp.  however,  Clarisse,  de  Athenagorse  vita^  scriptis,  doctrina, 
Lugd.  1819,  4,  and  Mohler,  L  c.  p.  267.  His  works  are:  Legatio 
pro  Christianis  (irpeafiela  irepX  Xpurruw&v)  and  the  treatise:  de 
resurrectione  mortuorum.  [Lardner,  ii  p.  193-200.  Neander, 
L  c.  p.  350-351.] 

*  TheophUua,  bishop  of  Antioch,  (170-180).  The  work  which 
he  wrote  against  Autolycus:  irepl  rfj^  r&v  Xpumav&v  TrUrreta^;, 
manifests  a  less  liberal  spirit^  but  also  displays  both  genius  and 
power  as  a  controversialist  Rossler,  Bibliothek  der  Eirchen- 
vater,  i  p.  218,  numbers  it  among  the  most  worthless  works  of 
antiquity,  and  Hase  calls  it  a  narrow-minded  controversial  writ- 
ing, while  Mohler  praises  its  excellencies.  There  is  a  German 
translation  of  it  with  notes  by  Thienemann.     Leipz. 

^  Ecclesiastical  writers  vary  in  their  opinions  concerning  the 
period  in  which  Minudua  Fdix  lived.  Van  Hoven,  Rossler, 
Russumrm,  and  Heinrich  Meier,  (Commentatio  de  Minucio 
Felice,  Tur.  1824),  suppose  him  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  the  Antonines.  Tzschimer,  (Geschichte  der  Apologetik, 
L  p.  257-282),  thinks  that  he  lived  at  a  later  time  (about  224- 
230) ;  this  seems  to  be  the  more  correct  opinion.  Comp. 
Hieron.  Cat.  Script  c.  53,  58.  Lactant  Inst.  v.  1.  A  compa- 
rison of  the  treatise  of  Minucius,  entitled  Octavius,  with  the  apo- 
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logy  of  Tertullian,  and  with  the  work  of  Cyprian :  de  idolorum 
vanitate,  favours  the  view  that  he  wrote  after  the  former,  but 
hef(yre  the  latter.  The  work  of  Cyprian  appears  in  some  parts 
as  a  copy  of  the  writing  of  Minucius;  that  of  Tertullian  bears 
the  marks  of  an  original.  The  dialogue  between  CsBcilius  and 
Octavius  is  of  importance  in  the  history  of  Apologetics,  as  it 
touches  upon  all  the  objections  which  we  find  separately  treated 
of  by  the  other  apologists,  and  adds  some  new  ones.  With  regard 
to  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  Minucius,  and  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades his  book,  we  may  remark  that  he  is  distinguished  by  a 
more  liberal,  hellemstic  manner  of  thinking  ;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  views  are*  less  positive,  less  decidedly  Christian 
than  is  desirable.  We  seek  almost  in  vain  in  his  book  for  more 
direct  references  to  the  Messiah.  Editions:  Edit  princeps  by 
Baldwin,  1560.  Since  that  time:  editions  by  Elmenhorst  (1612). 
CeUarius  (1699).  Davisius  (1707).  Emesti  (1773).  Russ- 
wwrm  (with  introduct  and  notes,  1824).  Lvikert  (with  trans- 
lation and  commentary,  Leipz.  1836).  [Lardner,  ii.  p.  386-389. 
Bennett,  I  c.  p.  39-42.] 

^  Irenceus,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Lyons,  about 
the  year  177,  died  in  the  year  202,  "a  clear-headed,  considerate, 
philosophical  theologian,**  (Hase,  Ouerike),  Except  a  few 
letters  and  fragments,  his  principal  work  alone  is  extant,  viz. 
five  books  against  the  Gnostics :  "EXct^o?  koX  avarpoTrii  liyi  ^Irev- 
Bavvfiov  7i/aHrea>9;  the  first  book  only  has  come  down  in  the 
original  language,  the  greatest  part  of  the  remaining  four  books  is 
now  known  only  in  an  old  Xiatin  translation.  The  best  editions 
are  those  of  Orabe,  Oxon.  1702,  and  *Ma8Suet,  Paris,  1710. 
Venet.  1734,  47.  Comp.  Euseb.  v.  4,  20-26.  Mohler,  Patrolo- 
gie,  p.  330.  [Neander,  1.  c.  p.  356-359.  Davidson,  L  c.  p.  83, 
ss.  Lardner,  ii  p.  165-193.  Burton,  v.  p.  185,  and  passim. 
Bennett,  1.  c.  28-33.]  Duncker,  des  heiL  Irenseus  Christologie, 
im  Zusammenhange  mit  dessen  theologischen  und  anthropolo- 
gischen  Grundlehren,  Gott  1843.  Comp.  also  what  Domer  says 
concerning  him,  ii.  1 ,  p.  465. 

®  TertuUian  (Quintus  Septimius  Florens)  was  bom  in  Car- 
thage about  the  year  160,  and  died  220;  in  his  earlier  life  he 
was  a  lawyer  and  rhetorician,  and  became  afterwards  the  most 
conspicuous  representative  of  the  antispeculative,  positive  ten- 
dency. Comp.  Neander,  Antignosticus,  Geist  des  Tertullian  und 
Einleitung  in    dessen    Schriften,    Berlin,    1825,    especially    the 
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striking  characteristic  which  he  there  gives  of  Tert.  Milnter, 
Primordia  ecclesise  Africanse,  Havn.  1829,  4.  "A  gloomy,  ar- 
dent character,  by  whose  exertions  Christianity  obtained  from 
Punic  Latin  a  literature  in  which  ingenious  rhetoric,  a  wUd 
imagination,  a  gross,  sensuous  perception  of  the  ideal,  profownd 
sentiments,  and  a  lawyer's  reasoning,  struggle  with  each  other," 
(Hose),  Gfrorer  calls  him  the  Tacitus  of  early  Christianity.  ''Not- 
withstanding his  hatred  against  philosophy,  TertuUian  is  certainly 
not  the  least  of  Christian  thinkers"  Schwegler,  Montanismus,  p. 
218.  That  sentence  of  his:  ''ratio  autem  divina  in  medulla  est^ 
non  in  superficie"  (de  resurrect,  c.  3),  may  guide  us  in  our  endea- 
vours to  ascertain  the  right  meaning  of  many  strange  assertions, 
and  to  account  for  his  remarkably  concise  style  (quot  paene  verb% 
tot  sententise,  Vina  lir.  in  comm.  1).  Of  his  numerous  writings 
the  following  are  the  most  important  for  the  history  of  doctrines: 
Apologeticus — ad  nationes — (advers.  Judseos)  —  *advera  Mar- 
oionem — ^*advers.  Hermogenem — ^*adver8.  Praxeam — ^*advera  Va- 
lentinianos — *Soorpiace  advers.  Gnosticos — (de  prsescriptionibus 
advers.  Hsereticos) — de  testimonio  animsB — ^*de  anima — ^*de  came 
Christi — *de  resurrectione  camis — (de  poenitentia) — (de  baptismo) 
— de  oratione,  etc. ;  his  moral  writings  also  contain  many  refer- 
ences to  doctrinal  points,  e,  g.  the  treatises:  de  corona  militia — de 
virginibus  velandis— de  cultu  feminarum,  eta  Editions  of  his 
complete  works  were  published  by  *Migaltius,  Paris,  1635,  foL  ;  by 
Sender  and  Schutz,  Hall.  1770,  6  vols,  (with  a  useful  index  latini- 
tatis);  and  lastly,  by  Leopold,  Lips.  1841.  [Neander,  L  a  iL  p. 
862-366 ;  p.  293-296.  Burton,  L  a  v.  p.  223,  a.  passim  Lardner, 
ii  p.  267-272,  a.  passim.  Davidson,  L  c.  p.  90,  ss.]  Later  theo- 
logians did  not  venture  to  number  Tert  among  the  orthodox 
writers,  on  account  of  his  Montanistic  views.  In  the  opinion  of 
Jerome  (adv.  Helvid.  17),  he  is  not  a  Aomo  ecdesice;  comp.  also 
ApoL  contra  SufiSn.  iiL  27. 

^  Cyprian  (Thasdus  Csecilius)  was  for  a  time  public  teacher 
of  rhetoric  in  Carthage ;  his  conversion  to  Christianity  took  place 
in  the  year  245 ;  he  became  bishop  of  Carthage  in  the  year  248, 
and  suiSered  martyrdom  258.  He  possessed  more  of  a  practical 
than  doctrinal  tendency,  and  is  therefore  of  greater  importance 
in  the  history  of  polity  than  of  ecdesiastical  doctrines,  to  which 

*  The  works  marked  with  *  were  written  after  his  conversion  to  Montanism, 
those  included  m  ()  show  that  Montamsm  had  exerted  some  influence  upon 
him ;  comp.  NbmU,  de  yara  setate  Turtulliani  scriptorum  (opusc.  Fasc.  iii.  1  -198). 
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he  has  contributed  but  little.  The  great  task  of  his  life  seems 
to  ^  have  been/not  so  much  theoretically  to  develope  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  and  the  sacramentSy  as  practically  to  demon- 
strate it  by  his  life,  and  to  uphold  it  in  the  tempests  of  the  times. 
In  his  doctrinal  opinions  he  rested  on  the  basis  laid  by  Tertullian, 
but  adhered  also  to  Minucius  Felix,  as  in  his  work:  de  idolorum 
vanitata  From  the  foregoiog  considerations  it  will  appear,  that 
along  with  his  numerous  letters  the  work  entitled:  de  unitate 
ecclesise  is  deserving  of  special  attention.  In  addition  to  these  we 
may  mention:  libri  iii  testimoniorum — de  bono  patientise — de 
oratione  dominica,  etc.  Comp.  Rettberg,  Cyprian  nach  seinem 
Leben  und  Wirken,  Gottingen,  1834.  Huther  (Ed.),  Cyprians 
Lehre  von  der  Eirche,  Hamburg,  1839.  Editions:  RigaUivs, 
Paris,  1648,  foL  *Felly  Oxon.  1682,  and  the  Benedictine  edition 
by  Steph.  Bahiz  and  Prud,  Maran  Paris,  1729. — Novatian,  the 
contemporary  and  opponent  of  Cyprian  (6  r^  iKKKeKruurrucrfi 
i7rujTi^firj^v7r€pa4nrurTi]s:)t  Euseb.  vi.  43),  must  also  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  this  period,  if  the  treatise:  de  trinitate  (de  r^ula 
veritatis  s.  fidei)  which  goes  under  his  name,  proceeded  from 
him.  It  is  by  no  means  correct,  as  Jerome  would  make  us  be- 
lieve, that  this  treatise  contains  nothing  but  extracts  from  Tertul- 
lian.  "  This  author  was  at  all  events  more  than  a  mere  imitator 
of  the  peculiar  tendency  of  another;  on  the  contrary ^  he  shows 
originaiity;  he  does  not  possess  the  power  and  depth  o^  Terttd- 
lian,  but  more  spirituaiity''  Keander,  L  3,  p.  1165.  Editions: 
Whiston,  in%is  sermons  and  essays  upon  several  subjects,  Lond. 
1709,  p.  327.  Wdchman,  Oxon.  1724,  8.  Jackson,  Lond.  1728. 
[Neander,  L  c.  iL  p.  367,  368.  Lardner,  iii  p.  S-20.  Bennett, 
L  c.  p.  47-49.] 

^®  Clement  (Tit.  Flav.),  sumamed  Alexandrinus  in  distinction 
from  Clement  of  Bome,  a  disciple  of  Pantaenus  at  Alexandria,  and 
his  successor  in  his  office,  died  between  212  and  220.  (Comp. 
Euseb.  V.  11,  VL  6,  13,  14.  Hieron.  de  vir.  ilL  c.  38).  Of  his 
works  the  following  three  form  a  whole:  1.  Aoyo^  TrporpeTrruco^ 
frpo^  "EWrfva^,  2.  IlaiBarftay^  in  three  books;  and  3.  Stro- 
mata  (r&v  tcarh  rilv  aXrfOrj  ffiCKooro^Uiv  yvaxmx&v  {nrofivrf/idrtov 
arpwfuireis:) — so  called  from  the  variety  of  its  contents — ^in  8  books : 
the  eighth  of  which  forms  a  special  homily,  imder  the  title:  rk  6 
a'o>^6fjLevo^  irXowruy;,  quis  dives  salvetur.  The  vTron/TTOHret?  in  8 
books,  an  exegetical  work,  are  lost  Concerning  his  life  and  writ- 
ings, comp.  Hofstede  de  Groot,  de  Clemente  Alex.  Groning.  1826. 
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Von  CoUn,  in  Ersch  and  Gniber*s  Encyclopaedia,  xviiL  p.  4,  ss., 
Ddehne^  de  ypanret,  Clem,  et  de  vestigiis  neoplatonicsB  philos.  in 
ea  obviis.  Leipz.  1831.  EyUrt,  Clemens  als  Philosoph  und 
Dichter,  Leipz.  1832.  Baur,  Qnosis,  p.  502.  Mohier,  Patrologie, 
p.  430).  [Lardner,  Works,  ii.  220-24.  Neander,  1.  c.  ii.  p. 
373-376.  Bennett,  Lap.  33-36.]  Editions  by  SyUmrg,  Hei- 
ddberg,  1592.  *Potter,  Oxon.  1715,  foL  Ven.  1757.  K  Klotz, 
lipz.  1831,  3  vols.  8. 

^^  Origen,  sumamed  a&afidvTvvo^,  'xaKKhrrepo^,  was  bom  at 
Alexandria,  about  the  year  185,  a  disciple  of  Clement,  and  died 
at  Tjnre  in  tho  year  254.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  most  emi- 
nent writer  of  the  whole  period,  and  the  best  representative 
of  the  spiritualizing  tendency.  He  is,  however,  not  wholly  firee 
firom  great  faults  into  which  he  was  led  by  his  talents.  '* Ac- 
cording to  aU  appearance  fie  would  have  avoided  most  of  the 
/avUs  which  disfigure  his  writings,  if  his  reason,  humour,  and 
imaginabion  had  been  equally  strong.  His  reason  frequently 
overcomes  his  imagination, — hut  his  imaginoMon  obtains  more 
victories  over  his  reason."*  Mosheim  (Translat.  of  the  treatise 
against  Celsus,  p.  60).  Accounts  of  his  life  are  given  in  Euseb. 
VL  1-6,  8,  14-21,  23-28,  30-33,  36-39,  vii.  1.  Hieron.  de  viris 
illustr.  a  54.  Gregory  Thaumaturg.  in  Panegyrico.  Huetius 
in  the  Origeniana.  TiUemont,  M^moires,  art  Orig^ne,  p.  356- 
76.  Schrockh,  iv.  p.  29.  [Neander,  L  c.  ii  p.  376-91.  Lard- 
ner,  ii.  p.  469-486  and  passim.  Vaughan,  R.  A.,  Origen,  his 
life,  writings,  and  opinions.  In  the  Britt  Quarterly  Review, 
No.  iv.  1845,  p.  491-527].  On  his  doctrines  and  writings,  comp. 
Schnitzer,  Origenes,  iiber  die  Grundlehren  der  Glaubenswissen- 
schaft,  Stuttg.  1835.  ^Tfionuisius  (Oottf),  Origenes,  ein  Beit- 
rag  zur  Dogmengeschichte  des  3  Jahrhunderts,  Numberg,  1837. 
Bedepenning,  Origenes,  eine  DarsteUung  seines  Lebens  und  seiner 
Lehre,  L  Bonn,  1841,  XL  1846.  The  labours  of  Origen  em- 
braced a  wide  sphere.-  We  merely  notice  his  exertions  for 
biblical  criticism  (Hexapla),  and  exegesis  (arffAeuoa-ei^  rofwi, 
ofjuXlai),  as  well  as  for  homiletics  which  appear  in  his  writings  in 
their  simplest  forms,  and  name  only  that  which  is  of  dogmatic  im- 
portance,  viz.  his  two  principal  works:  ^epl  ipx&p  (de  prin- 
dpiis  libri  iv.)  edit  by  Bedepenning,  Lips.  1836,  and  Schnitzer^s 
translation  before  mentioned;  and  Korit  KiKa-ov  (contra  Cel- 
sum)  lib.  viii  (translated,  with  notes  by  Mosheim,  Hamb.  1745), 
and  the  minor  treatises:    de  oratione,  de  exhortatione  Martyiii, 
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etc.  Complete  editions  of  his  works  were  published  by  *Car, 
de  la  Rtte,  Paris,  1733,  ss.  4  vols.  fol.  and  by  Lommatzsch, 
BerL  1881,  ss. — The  doctrinal  systems  of  Clement  and  Origen 
together  form  what  is  called  the  theology  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  theology,  in 
a  formal  point  of  view,  are  a  leaning  to  speculation  and  allego- 
rical interpretation  of  the  Scriptures;  in  a  material  aspect  they 
consist  of  an  attempt  to  spiritualize  the  ideas,  and  idealize  the 
doctrines,  and  they  thus  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Tertullian  in  particular.  Comp.  Ghierike,  de  schola 
quae  Alexandrise  floruit  Catechetica.  Halae,  1824, 2  vols.  [Nean- 
der,  L  a  ii  p.  195-234.  Baur,  Gnosis,  p.  488-543.  Comp.  also 
Davidson,  L  c.  p.  96,  ss.  106,  ss.] 

$27. 

THE  GENERAL  DOGMATIC  CHARACTER  OF  THIS  PERIOD. 

It  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  apologetical 
period^  that  the  whole  system  of  Christianity  as  a  reli- 
gious-moral fact  was  considered,  and  defended,  rather 
than  particular  doctrines.  Still  certain  doctrines  become 
more  prominent,  while  others  receive  less  attention. 
Investigations  of  a  theological  and  christological  nature 
are  certainly  more  numerous  than  those  of  an  anthropo- 
logical character,  and  the  Pauline  doctrine  is  supplanted 
in  some  degree  by  that  of  John.^  On  this  account  the 
doctrine  of  human  liberty  is  made  more  conspicuous  in 
this  period  than  later  writers  approved.^  Next  to  theo- 
logy and  christology,  eschatology  engaged  most  the  at- 
tention of  Christians  at  that  time,  and  was  more  fully 
developed  in  the  struggle  with  millennarianism  on  the 
one  side^  and  the  scepticism  of  Grecian  philosophers  on 
the  other. 

^  Comp.  §  18,  note  4. 

^  Origen  expressly  mentions,  that  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
freedom  of  the  will  forms  a  part  of  the  prsBdicatio  ecclesiastica,  de 
princ.  prooem.  §  4,  sa 


B.  SPECIAL  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES  DURING  THE 

FIRST  PERIOD. 


FIRST  SECTION. 


APOLOGETICO-DOGMATIC  PROLEGOMENA. 

EYIBENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY. — ^REVELATION  AND  SOURCES 
OF  REVELATION. — SCRIPTURE  AND  TRADITION. 

$28. 

TRUTH  AND  DIVINITV  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  IN 

GENERAL. 

*Tzch%mery  Gkschichte  der  Apologetik,  roL  i  Leips.  1808.  By  the 
aame:  der  Fall  des  HeidenthumB,  toL  L  Leipz.  1829.  Cla%umy  JET.  N,y 
Apologetce  eodedaB  ChiistiADiB  ante-Theodoaiani,  Havn.  1817,  8.  O,  H. 
van  Senden^  G^eschichte  der  Apologetik  yon  den  friiheBten  Zeiten  bis  auf 
unsere  Tage.    Stuttg.  II.  8. 

The  principal  task  of  this  period  was  to  prove  the 
Divine  origin  of  Christianity  as  the  true  religion  made 
known  bj  revelation,^  and  to  set  forth  the  internal  as 
well  as  external  relation  which  it  bore  both  to  Gentiles 
and  to  Jews.  This  was  accomplished  in  different  ways, 
according  to  the  different  ideas  which  obtained  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  the  new  religion.  The  Ebionites  con- 
sidered the  principal  object  of  Christianity  to  be  the 
realisation  of  the  Jewish  notions  concerning  the  Mes- 
siah,^ the   Gnostics   regarded  it  as  consisting  in  the 

separation  of  Christianity  from  its  former  connection 

p 
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with  the  Old  Test^  Between  these  two  extremes  the 
Catholic  church  endeavoured,  on  the  one  hand,  to  pre- 
serve this  connection  with  the  old  dispensation ;  on  the 
other,  to  point  men  to  the  new  dispensation,  and  to  show 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  to  the  former. 

^  Here  we  must  guard  against  seeking  for  a  distiaction  between 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  or  even  for  a  precise  definition  of 
the  term  "  religion."  Such  definitions  of  the  schoolmen  did  not 
make  their  appearance  until  later,  when  theory  and  practice, 
science  and  life  being  separated,  learned  men  commenced  to  spe- 
culate on  the  objects  of  science,  and  to  reduce  experimental  truths 
to  general  ideas.  With  the  first  Christians,  Christianity  and  reli- 
gion were  identical ;  and  thus,  again,  in  modem  times,  the  prin* 
cipaL  object  of  apologetics  has  become  to  prove  that  Christianity 
is  the  religion,  i.  e.  the  only  one  which  can  satisfy  man  (comp. 
Lechier,  iiber  den  Begriff  der  Apologetik,  in  the  Studien  und  Bji- 
tiken,  1839,  part  3).  This  view  corresponds  to  the  saying  of 
Minudus  Fdix,  Oct  c.  38,  towards  the  end:  Oloriamur  non  con- 
sequutos,  quod  illi  (Philosophi)  summa  intentione  qusesiverunt 
nee  invenire  potuerunt.  Justin  Jf.  also  shows  that  revealed 
truth,  as  such,  does  not  stand  in  need  of  any  proof,  dial  c.  Tryph. 
c.  7,  p.  109:  Ov  yctp  fierit  aTroBei^eco^  'TreTToirfvral  wore  (pi  irpo- 
ifjvJTCu)  T0U9  X670U9,  are  dv(OT€pa)  irdcrrf^  a«7roS6t^€6)9  ovt€^  a^io- 
'TnoToc  fidpTvpe^  t^?  aK'qOela'i.  Eragm.  de  Resurr.  ab  init. :  *  O 
fikv  T^9  aKrjOela^  X0709  iarlv  iXevOepo^  koI  avre^ovaio^,  inro  fi/q- 
SefiUiv  ^curavov  iKiry^ov  OiXjODv  irhneiVy  fmfie  rifv  irapib  rok 
oKovovai  hi  aTToSel^eto^  i^ercurtv  inrofiipecv.  To  ycbp  ei/yevk^ 
airrov  /cal  tre!roi,6o<i  avr&  r^  irifiyjravri,  TncrreveaOai,  OiXec.'iraaa 
yhp  diroBei^c^  i<r)(yporkpa  teal  iruTToripa  rov  airoSpeucwfiivov 
Txrfxavet'  et  ye  to  wporepov  dinoTovfievov  irpivrf  rr)v  airohei^iv 
ikdelv,  ravrrj^  /cofuaOelar)^  erxrxe  irurrea)^,  teal  rotovrop  iffxiprf, 
OTTotov  iXjiyero.  Tfj^  Sk  oKriOeUifi  Ur^porepov  oifBh/,  oifBk  iriOTo- 
repov*  &aT€  6  irepl  TavTf]<:  diroBec^cv  atr&p  ofwio^  iart  r^  tA 
^Mivotieva  aiaOija'ea'i  X670&9  OiKovri,  dTroSeuci/va-Ocu,  Sioti  <f>a{v€Tcu. 
T&v  yhp  Sid  Tov  \6yov  \afil3avofiiva)V  KpiTtipiov  ioTcv  17  aXaOrfai^' 
avrf}^  Bk  KpiT^piov  ovK  Sari  ttX^i/  avrryi.  Nor  do  we  find  any  de- 
finitions of  the  nature  and  idea  of  reveUUion  (contrasted  with  the 
truths  which  come  to  us  by  nature  and  reason),  of  the  abstract 
possibility  and  necessity  of  revelation,  etc.,  because  such  contrasts 
did  not  then  exist.     Christianity  (in  connection  with  the  Old 
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Test.)  was  considered  as  the  true  revelation ;  even  the  best  ideas 
of  earlier  philosophers,  compared  with  it,  were  only  like  the 
twilight  which  precedes  the  brightness  of  the  rising  sun.  Comp. 
Justin  M,  Dial  c.  Tr.  ab  initio. — Tert,  apolog.  c.  18  (de  testim. 
animae,  c.  2),  speaks  very  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  positive  cha- 
racter of  the  Christian  religion  (fiunt,  non  nascuntur  Christiani), 
though  he  also  calls  the  human  soul  naturaliter  Christiana  (Apol. 
c.  17),  and  ascribes  to  it  the  innate  power  of  appropriating  to 
itself,  without  any  supernatural  aid,  all  that  may  be  known  of  the 
Divinei  Being  by  the  works  of  nature,  de  testim.  an.  5.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  also  compares  the  attempt  of  philosophers  to  com- 
prehend the  Divine  without  a  higher  revelation,  to  the  attempt 
of  a  man  to  run  without  feet  (Cohort,  p.  64) ;  and  further  remarks, 
that  without  the  light  of  revelation  we  should  resemble  hens 
which  are  fattened  in  a  dark  cage  in  order  to  die  (ibid.  p.  87). 
We  become  the  children  of  God  only  by  the  religion  of  Christ  (p. 
88, 89),  comp.  PsBd.  L  2,  p.  100,  i.  12,  p.  156,  and  in  numerous  other 
places.  Clement  indeed  admits  that  wise  men  before  Christ  had 
approached  the  truth  to  a  certain  extent,  but  while  they  sought 
God  by  their  own  wisdom,  others  (the  Christians)  find  him 
(better)  through  the  medium  of  the  Logos,  comp.  Psed.  iii  8,  p. 
279.  Strom.  L  1,  p.  319,  ibid.  i.  6,  p.  336.  The  Clementine 
Homilies,  however,  depart  firom  this  idea  of  a  positive  revelation 
(17>  S,  and  18,  6),  and  represent  the  internal  revelation  of  the 
heart  as  the  true  revelation,  the  external  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  offffj,  Comp.  Baumgarten-Crusius,  iL  p.  783;  on 
the  other  side,  Schiiemann^  p.  183,  ss.  353,  ss. 

^  According  to  the  Clementine  Homilies,  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  the  doctrine 
of  Moses.  Comp.  Credner,  I.  c.  part  2,  page  254.  Schliemann, 
p.  215,  ss. 

^  As  most  of  the  Gnostics  looked  upon  the  demiurgus  either 
as  a  being  that  stood  in  a  hostile  relation  to  God,  or  as  a  being 
of  inferior  rank  and  limited  powers ;  as  they,  moreover,  considered 
the  entire  economy  of  the  Old  Test,  as  a  defective  and  even  per^ 
verse  institution,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  in  their  view  the 
blessings  which  have  come  to  us  as  the  effects  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  consist  only  in  our  deliverance  from  the  bonds  of  the 
demiurgus.     (Comp.  the  §§  on  Grod,  the  faU,  and  redemption). 
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§  29. 

MODE  OF  ABGUMENT. 

From  what  has  been  said  before,  it  appears  that  the 
Christian  apologists  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
New  Test.,  but  that  they  also  (in  opposition  to  the  Gen- 
tiles) defended  the  history,  laws,  doctrines,  and  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Test,  against  the  attacks  of  all  who 
were  not  Jews.^  After  having  thus  laid  a  foundation, 
they  proceeded  to  prove  the  superiority  of  Christianity 
to  both  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  systems^  by  showing  how 
all  the  prophecies  and  types  of  the  O.  Test,  had  been 
fulfilled  in  Christ.^  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that 
they  not  unfrequently  indulged  in  arbitrary  and  un- 
natural interpretations,  and  that  some  of  their  exposi- 
tions of  the  types  and  figures  of  the  law  are  in  a  high 
degree  fanciful.^  But  as  the  apologists  found  in  the 
0.  Test,  a  point  of  connection  with  Judaism,  so  they 
found  in  the  Grecian  philosophy  a  point  of  connection 
with  Paganism ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  whatever 
is  Divine  in  the  latter,  is  for  the  greatest  part  derived 
from  the  0.  Test./  corrupted  by  the  artifices  of  de- 
mons,^ and  appears,  at  all  events,  very  imperfect  in 
comparison  with  Christianity,  however  great  the  ana- 
logy may  be.^  Even  those  writers  who,  like  TertuUian, 
discarded  the  philosophical  development  of  the  under- 
standing, because  they  perceived  in  it  nothing  but  an 
ungodly  perversity ,7  were  compelled  to  admit  a  profound 
psychological  connection  between  human  nature  and  the 
Christian  religion  (the  testimony  of  the  soul),^  and  to 
derive  with  others  a  principal  argument  for  the  Divine 
origin  of  Christianity  from  its  moral  effects.^  Thus  the 
external  argument  which  is  founded  upon  the  miracles 
of  the  N.  Test.,^^  was  adduced  only  as  a  kind  of  auxi- 
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liary  proof,  and  its  complete  validity  was  no  longer^ao- 
knowledged.^^  As  auxiliary  proofs,  we  may  further  con- 
sider the  argument  derived  from  the  Sibylline  oracles,^^ 
the  miraculous  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  midst  of  per- 
secutions,^^ and  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  rela- 
tive to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.^^  The  last  two 
were,  like  the  moral  argument,  taken  from  what  hap* 
pened  at  that  time. 

^  This  argument  was  founded  especially  upon  the  high  anti- 
quity of  the  sacred  books,  and  the  miraculous  care  of  Ood  for 
their  preservation ;  Josephus  argued  in  a  similar  manner  against 
Apian,  i  8. 

^  Comp.  Justm  M.  ApoL  L  a  32-^5,  dial  cum  Tryphone,  §  7, 
8,  1 1.  Aikenag.  leg.  c.  9.  Orig,  contra  Gels.  i.  2.  Comment 
in  Joh.  T.  ii.  28.    0pp.  iv.  p.  87. 

^  Ep.  Bam.  c.  9.  The  circumcision  of  the  318  persons  by 
Abraham  (Qen.  zviL)  is  represented  as  a  mystery  which  was  made 
known  to  him.  The  number  three  hundred  and  eighteen  is 
composed  of  three  hundred,  and  eight,  and  ten.  The  numeral 
letters  of  ten  and  eight  are  i  and  H  (17),  which  are  the  initials  of 
the  name  ^Iriaovi.  The  numeral  letter  of  three  hundred  is  T, 
which  is,  the  symbol  of  the  cross.  And  GlemerU  of  Rome,  in  his 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  generally  sober  enough, 
says  that  the  scarlet  line  which  Bahab  was  admonished  by  the 
spies  to  hang  out  of  her  house,  was  a  type  of  the  blood  of  Christ, 
c.  12.  Likewise  Justin  M.,  dialog,  cum  Tryph.  §  111.  Accord- 
ing to  him  the  two  wives  of  Jacob,  Leah  and  Rachel,  are  types 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  the  two  goats  on  the 
day  of  atonement  types  of  the  two  advents  of  Christ,  the  twelve 
bells  upon  the  robe  of  the  high  priest  types  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles, etc.  Justin  carries  this  mode  of  interpretation  to  an  ex- 
treme length,  especially  with  regard  to  the  cross,  which  he  sees 
everywhere,  not  only  in  the  0.  T.  (in  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  etc.),  but  also  in  nature,  in 
the  horn  of  the  unicorn,  in  the  human  countenance,  in  the  pos- 
ture of  a  man  engaged  in  prayer,  in  the  vessel  with  its  sails,  in 
the  plough,  in  the  hammer.  Comp.  Apol.  i.  c.  55,  dial,  cum 
Tryph.  §  97,  and  elsewhere.  Comp.  Mimic.  Fdix,  c.  29;  but 
he  does  not  deduce  any  further  conclusions  from  such  figurative 
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language.  Irenceus  sees  in  the  three  spies  of  Jericho  the  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  advers.  Haoret.  iy.  20.  It  would  be  easy 
to  multiply  these  examples  ad  infinitum  (comp.  §  33,  note  3). 

*  Justin  if,  ApoL  L  c.  59.  Cohort,  ad  Graec.  c  14.  Thea- 
phil,  ad  Autol.  iii  16,  17,  20,  23.  Tatian  contra  Grsec.  ab  init. 
and  c.  25.  TertvUian,  ApoL  &  19:  Onmes  itaque  substantias, 
omnesque  materias,  origines,  ordines,  venas  yeterani  cujusque 
stili  vestri,  gentes  etiam  plerasque  et  urbes  insignes,  canas  me- 
moriarum,  ipsas  denique  effigies  litterarum  indices  custodesque 
rerum,  et  puto  adhuc  minus  didmus,  ipsos  inquam  deos  yestros, 
ipsa  templa  et  oracula  et  sacra^  unius  interim  prophetse  scrinium 
yincit,  in  quo  yidetur  thesaurus  collocatus  totius  Judaici  sacra- 
menti,  et  inde  etiam  nostrL  Clem,  Alexand.  Psed.  ii.  c.  1,  p. 
176,  c.  10,  p.  224,  iil  c.  11,  p.  286.  Stromata>  L  p.  355,  yi  p. 
752,  and  many  other  passages.  He  therefore  calls  Plato  6  i^ 
'EjSpaicov  <f>iK6a-o<l)o^t  Strom.  L  1.  Comp.  Baur,  Gnosis,  p.  256. 
Orig.  contra  Cels.  iy.  ab  init  Tzschimer,  Geschichte  der  Apolo- 
getik,  p.  101,  102. 

^  Justin  M,  ApoL  L  c.  54.  Thus  the  demons  are  said  to  haye 
been  present  when  Jacob  blessed  his  sons.  But  as  the  heathen 
philosophers  could  not  interpret  the  passage  Gen.  zliz.  11 :  Bind- 
ing his  foal  unto  the  yine,  in  its  true  Messianic  sense,  they  referred 
it  to  Bacchus,  the  inyentor  of  the  yine,  and  changed  the  foal  into 
Pegasus  (because  they  did  not  know  whether  the  animal  in  ques- 
tion was  a  horse  or  an  ass).  In  a  similar  manner  a  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  prophecy  relatiye  to  the  conception  of  the  yirgin  (Is. 
yii.  14),  gaye  rise  to  the  fable  of  Perseus,  etc.  (comp.  §  49). 

^  Justin  M.  calls  in  a  certain  sense  Christians  all  those  who 
liye  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Logos  (reason),  Apology,  I  c  46. 
The  Platonic  philosophy  is  in  his  opinion  not  absolutely  diiferent 
(oKKorpla)  from  Christianity.  But  before  the  coming  of  Christ 
there  existed  in  the  world  only  the  seeds  (X0709  awepfuiTucosi)  of 
what  was  manifested  afterwards  in  Christ  as  absolute  truth,  comp. 
ApoL  il  c.  13.  Clem.  Alex,  Strom.  L  c.  20,  p.  376:  Xtopl^era^ 
Zkr)  iKKffviK^  oXrideui  7^9  Koff  r/fia^,  el  koI  tov  airrov  fi€T€tK7f<f>€v 
6v6fiaTO<i,  teal  fieyiffei  yvakremf;  koL  airoSel^ei  Kvpvaripa,  koX  Oela 
hwdp^L  KoX  Toh  ofiolot^.  (He  speaks,  howeyer,  of  philosophy  as 
such,  and  not  of  the  Stoic,  Platonic,  Epicursean,  Aristotelian,  or 
any  other  philosophy,  Strom.  L  7,  p.  338),  comp.  Baur,  p.  520,  ss. 
Clement  inyolyes  himself  in  contradictions  in  judging  of  paganism 
more  fayourably  at  one  time  and  less  so  at  another;  comp.  Baur, 
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Pl  532.  Mxntunus  Fdix,  a  16,  in  opposition  to  the  scholastic  wis- 
dom of  the  ancient  philosophers,  recommends  the  philosophy  of 
good  sense  which  is  accessible  to  all  (ingeninm,  quod  non  studio 
paratur,  sed  cum  ipsa  mentis  formatione  generatur),  and  despises 
mere  reliance  on  authorities;  nevertheless,  he  himself  appeals  to 
the  doctrines  of  philosophers,  and  their  partial  agreement  with 
Christianity,  c.  19,  c  21,  c.  34.  Such  language  forms  a  remark- 
able contrast  with  the  attack  he  makes  upon  Socrates  (scurra 
Atticus),  a  38,  to  whom  others  would  assign  the  highest  rank 
among  the  ancient  philosophers. 

^  Tert,  de  prsescr.  7,  8:  Has  sunt  doctrinse  hominum  et  daemo- 
niorum,  prurientibus  auribus  natse  de  ingenio  sapientiss  secularis, 
quam  Dominus  stultitiam  yocans,  stulta  mundi  in  confusionem 
etiam  philosophorum  ipsius  elegit  Ea  est  enim  materia  sapientise 
secularis,  temeraria  interpres  divinse  naturae  et  dispositionis. 
Ipsae  denique  haereses  a  philosophia  subomantur  ....  Quid 
eigo  Athenis  et  Hierosoloymis  ?  quid  Aeademiae  et  Ecclesiae? 
quid  haereticis  et  Ghristianis?  Nostra  institutio  de  portion  Salo- 
monis  est,  qui  et  ipse  tradiderat  Dominum  in  simplidtate  cor- 
dis esse  quaerendum.  Viderint,  qui  Stoicum  et  Platonicum  et 
dialectum  christianismum  protulerunt  Nobis  curiositate  opus 
non  est  post  Christum  Jesum,  nee  inquisitione  post  EyangeUum. 
Cum  credimus,  nihil  desideramus  ultra  credere.  Tertullian  calls 
the  philosophers  patriarchae  haereticorum  (de  anima  3 ;  adv. 
Hermog.  8),  and  Plato  omnium  haereticorum  condimentarius  (de 
anima,  23). 

^  Tert.  de  test  anim.  1 :  Novum  testimonium  advoco,  immo 
omni  litteratura  notius,  omni  doctrina  agitatius,  omni  editione 
vulgatius,  toto  homine  majus,  %.  e.,  totum  quod  est  hominis. 
Consiste  in  medio,  anima  ....  Sed  non  eam  te  advoco,  quae 
scholis  formata,  bibliothecis  exerciteta  academicis  et  porticibus 
Atticis  parta,  sapientiam  ructas.  Te  simplicem  et  rudem  et  im- 
politam  et  idioticam  compello,  qualem  te  habent  qui  te  solam 
habent,  illam  ipsam  de  compito,  de  trivio,  de  textrino  totam. 
Imperitia  tua  mihi  opus  est,  quoniam  aliquantulae  peritiae  nemo 
credit  Ea  expostulo,  quae  tecum  hominis  infers,  quae  aut  ex 
temet  ipsa,  aut  ex  quocunque  auctore  tuo  sentire  dididsti; 
Ibid:  Non  es,  quod  sciam  Christiana:  fieri  enim,  non  nasci  soles 
Christiana.  Tamen  nunc  a  te  testimonium  flagitant  Christiani, 
ab  extranea  adversus  tuos,  ut  vel  tibi  erubescant,  quod  vos  ob 
ea  oderint  et  irrideant,  quae  te  nunc  consciam  detineant.     Non 
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placemus  Denm  pnedicantes  hoc  nomine  unioo  unicum,  a  quo 
omnia  et  sab  quo  nniversa.  Die  testimonium,  si  ita  scis.  Nam 
te  quoque  palam  et  tota  libertate,  quia  non  licet  nobis,  domi  ac 
foris  audimus  ita  pronuntiare:  Quod  Deus  dederit,  et  si  Deus 
voluerit,  etc.  Comp.  ApoL  c.  17;  de  virgin,  veland.  c.  5  (tacita 
conscientia  naturae).  i\r«a7id[^,  Antignosticus,  p.  86-89.  Schw^ler, 
Montanismus,  p.  28,  ss. 

^  Justin  M,  Apology,  L  c.  14 :  Oi  wdXcu  fihf  iropvelcu^  'XfUpovreiy 
vvp  hi  am^potrwqv  fMnnfv  curTret^ofievot:  ol  Si  xal  fuxrfucak  rkywu^ 
ypoDfievoL,  arfoB^  kcu  arf€PVi^T<p  0€^  iavroif^  avaredeiKore^'  XPVH^ 
rmv  ii  teal  terff/jbdnov  oi  vopot/^  Trairr^  fiaXKov  arripyovre^,  vvv  koX 
A  fX9f^^^  ^^  /coivov  ^povT€^,  KoX  trcarrX  heoiAonp  Koawvovirrer  ol 
fua-dXKffKoi  Se  Kiu  aKKrfXo<l>6voi  Koi  "irpo^  rov9  ot^  ofio^Xov^  Siit 
rit  I0ff  icrlas$  tcoivh^  fiif  troiovfievoit  vvv  fierk  rifv  iTn<f)dv€uiv  rov 
Xpurrov  o^mjISUutoi,  yivofievot,  teaX  virip  r&v  e)(dp&tv  eirxpfAevoi  koX 
rov9  dBucw^  fuaovvra^  irelOeiv  irupoi>ii€vot,  Snrm^  oi  icarh  ra^  rov 
Xpurrov  KoXi^  inrodrffioavva^  fiuixravrei  eifiXnrihe^  ^i,  trbv  fjfuv 
T&v  airr&v  iraph  rov  irdvrcov  Be<nr6^ovro^  6€0t)  rv)(etv»  Dial  ciun 
TrypL  §  8,  30.  Orat.  ad  Grsecos,  5.  Epist.  ad  Diognetum,  5. 
Athency,  leg.  c.  11.  Tert,  ApoL  ab  init.  Minuciua  Fdix,  c.  31, 
87,  88.  Ortjr.  contra  Cela  i  c.  26.  0pp.  L  p.  845.  They  were  in 
practice  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  this  argument  through  the 
charges  brought  forward  by  the  Gkntiles,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  i*efdte. 

^^  Not  only  were  those  miracles  adduced  which  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  but  also  those  which  still  took  place.  (Just  M. 
Dialog,  c.  TrypL  c.  89,  82,  88.  Iren.  ii  81,  82.  Orig,  contra 
Cels.  iiL  24,  0pp.  L  p.  461.  At  the  same  time  the  Qiristians 
did  not  directly  deny  the  esdstence  of  miracles  in  the  heathen 
world,  but  ascribed  them  to  the  influence  of  demons  (ibid,  and 
Minudus  FeL  Oct.  c.  26) ;  the  Qentiles,  on  the  other  hand,  attri- 
buted the  Christian  miracles  to  magic.  Comp.  Tatian  contra 
GrsBCOs,  c.  18.  Orig,  contra  Cek  i.  38,  67,  68,  iii  24-33.  We 
find,  however,  that  Minucius  Felix  denies  the  reality  of  miracles 
and  myths  in  the  pagan  world,  on  the  ground  of  the  physical 
impossibility  of  such  supernatural  events ;  but  it  may  be  observed, 
that  that  ground  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been  taken 
by  the  opponents  of  Christianity.  Octav.  c.  20:  Quae  si  essent 
facta,  fierent;  quia  fieri  non  possunt,  ideo  nee  facta  sunt;  and 
c.  23:  Cur  enim  si  nati  sunt,  non  hodieque  nascuntur? 

"  Though  Oriffen,  in  speaking  of  the  evidence  derived  from 
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miracles,  as  compared  with  the  evidence  deriyed  from  prophecy, 
calls  the  former  the  evidence  of  power,  and  the  latter  the  evidence 
of  the  spirit  (contra  Cels.  L  2),  yet  he  gives  the  preference  to 
the  evidence  of  the  spirit  He  was  well  aware  that  a  miracle 
produces  a  strong  impression  upon  the  person  we  wish  to  con- 
vince, only  when  it  is  performed  in  his  presence,  but  that  it 
loses  all  its  force  as  evidence  with  those  whose  mind  is  prejudiced 
against  the  veracity  of  the  narrative,  and  who  reject  miracles  as 
myths,  comp.  Comment,  in  Joh.  0pp.  iv.  p.  87.  Nor  do  the 
Clementine  Homilies  admit  miittcles  as  evidences,  while  they  lay 
greater  stress  upon  prophecies.  (Credner,  L  c.  part  3,  p.  278, 
comp.  with  p.  245).  Origen  spoke  also  of  spiritual  and  moral 
miracles,  of  which  the  visible  miracles  were  the  symbols  (he  ad- 
mitted, however,  their  importance,  inasmuch  as  they  are  real 
fSsu^ts) ;  contra  Cels.  ii  p.  423 :  "  I  shall  say  that  according  to  the 
promise  of  Jesus  his  disciples  have  performed  greater  miracles 
than  himself ;  for  to  the  present  moment  they  who  were  blind  in 
spirit,  have  their  eyes  opened,  and  they  who  were  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  virtue,  listen  eagerly  to  the  doctrine  concerning  God 
and  eternal  life ;  many  who  were  lame  in  the  inner  man,  skip 
like  the  hart,"  etc.  Comp.  contra  Cela  iiL  24;  where  he  speaks 
of  the  healing  of  the  sick  and  of  prophesying  as  an  indifferent 
thing  (jiia-ov),  which  considered  in  itself  does  not  possess  any 
moral  value. 

^^  Theophilua  ad  Autolycum,  ii  31,  36,  38.  Clem.  Cohort,  p. 
86.  Stromata,  vL  5,  762.  Celsus  charged  the  Christians  with 
having  corrupted  the  Sibylline  books.  (Orat  contra  Cels.  viL  32, 
34).  Editions  of  the  SibylL  oracles  were  published  by  Servatius 
QaUoBus,  AmsteL  1689,  4,  and  hjAngelo  Mai,  Mediolani,  1817,  8. 
On  their  origin  and  tendency,  comp.  Thorlacius,  Libri  Sibyllis- 
tarum  veteris  ecclesise,  etc.  Havnise,  1815,  8,  and  Bleek  in  the 
Berliner  theolog.  Zeitschrifb,  L  120,  s&  172,  ss.  [Stuarty  Com- 
mentary on  the  Apocalypse,  I.  p.  87-107.]  The  case  of  the 
'ToTocTTn??,  to  whom  Justin  M.  ApoL  L  20,  and  Clem.  L  c.  ap- 
peal, is  similar  to  that  of  the  Sibylline  books.  Comp.  Walch,  Ch, 
F.  TT.,  de  Hystaspide  in  vol  i  of  the  Commentat.  Societ  Beg. 
Gotting.  But  the  oracles  of  the  heathen  (though  a  partial  use 
was  made  of  them),  as  well  as  their  miracles,  were  attributed  to 
demoniacal  agency;  Minuc.  Fel.  c.  26,  27,  Clement.  HomiL  iii. 
9-13. 

^^  Origen  contra  Cels.  i.  p.  321,  ii.  361,  de  princip.  iv.  Justi-^ 
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M,  himself  (and  many  others)  had  been  conyerted  by  witnessing 
the  firmness  which  many  of  the  martyrs  exhibited.  Comp.  his 
Apology,  ii.  p.  96,  and  Dialog,  cum  Tryph.  §  121:  KaX  ovSiva 
oiheirore  iZelv  eoTiv  inrofielvavTa  Bbii  ttjv  rrpo^  rov  fjktov  irlariv 
airoOavelv,  8tA  Sc  to  ovofia  rov  'Iiycrot)  ix  ircarrb^:  yivoxj^  avOpoyirtov 
KoX  vTTOfieivavTa^  koX  vvofiipovriK  irdvra  ird(rx€iv  inrkp  rov  fi^ 
apvri(T€UT0<u  avTov  IBelv  lari  k.  t.  X. 

"  Origen  contra  Celsum,  ii  13,  0pp.  i.  p.  400. 

J  30. 

SOURCES  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Ordliy  J,  C.  Selecta  patrnm  ecclosiae  capita  ad  s/(n}/9}r/x^y  sactam  perti- 
nentia,  Turici,  1820.  Comp.  his  essay:  Tradition  und  Scription,  in 
Schidthus  iiber  Rationalism  und  Supranaturalism.  ChrUfmann,  W^ 
L.y  iiber  Tradition  und  Sckrift,  Logos  und  Kabbala,  Tiibingen,  1825. 
SchenJedy  D.,  iiber  das  urspriingliche  Verhaltniss  der  Kiiche  zum  Eanon, 
Basel,  1838. 

The  original  living  source  from  whence  the  knowledge 
of  all  truth  was  derived,  was  the  spirit  of  Christ  himself, 
who,  according  to  his  promise,  guided  the  Apostles,  and 
the  first  teachers  of  Christianity^  into  all  truth.  The 
Catholic  Church  therefore  considered  herself  from  the 
first  as  the  bearer  of  this  spirit,  and  consequently  .main- 
tained that  the  charge  of  the  true  tradition,  and  the 
development  of  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches,  were 
committed  to  her.^  The  task  of  the  first  church  was  to 
preserve  oral  traditions,  to  collect  the  written  apostolical 
documents,  and  to  determine  the  Canon.  It  was  not  until 
this  Canon  was  nearly  completed,  and  about  to  assume 
its  present  form,  that  the  tradition  of  the  church,  as  it 
existed  both  in  its  oral  and  its  written  forms,  was  distinctly 
separated  from,  and  held  along  with  the  sacred  Canon, 
like  a  distinct  branch  of  the  same  original  source.^ 

^  The  doctrine  concerning  the  Scriptures  and  tradition  can  be 
fully  understood  only,  when>  taken  in  connection  with  the  dogma 
concerning  the  church  (§71). 
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*  On  this  account  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  represent  Scripture 
and  tradition  as  two  sources  which  rise  near  each  other.  On  the 
contrary,  both  flow  firom  one  common  source,  and  run  in  different 
directions  only  after  some  time. — ^The  same  term  kovodv  (regula 
sciL  fidei)  was  first  applied  to  either  of  them. — ^For  its  usage 
comp.  Suicer  (Thesaurus  Ecclesiast.  sub  voce)  and  Planck,  H»y 
nonnulla  de  significatu  canonis  in  ecclesia  antiqua  ejusque  serie 
recte  constituenda^  Gott.  1820.  Nitzsch,  System  der  christlichen 
Lehre,  §  40,  41.  [Lardner,  Works,  v.  p.  257.]  According  to  the 
Montanists  there  are  various  historical  degrees  or  periods  of  reve- 
lation, Yiz,,  1.  The  law  and  the  prophets;  the  period  of  primitive 
relevation,  which  extends  to  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  duritia  cordis.  2.  The  period  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation, represented  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  corresponding 
to  the  infirmitas  carnia  3.  The  period  of  the  revelation  of  the 
paraclete,  extending  to  the  end  of  time,  and  corresponding  to  the 
sanctitas  spiritualia  Comp.  TertulL  de  monogam.  14,  Schwegler, 
Montanismus,  p.  37. 


$  31. 

CANON  OF  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES. 

[Cotifiy  Scholastic  History  of  the  C&non,  4to,  Lond.  1657,  1672.  Du  Pin^ 
History  of  the  Canon  and  Writers  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Test,  2  vols.  foL  Lond.  1699-1700.  Schmid,  Historia  Antiq.  et  Vindi- 
catio  Canoms  Y.  et  N.  T.  Lips.  1775.  Jones,  New  and  Full  Method  of 
settling  the  Canonic.  Authority  of  the  N.  Test.  3  vols.  Alexander, 
Canon  of  the  0.  and  N.  Test  ascertained  Lond.  182a  *  Lardner,  N,, 
Credibility  of  the  Oospel  History.  (Works,  L  to  iv.  and  y.  to  p.  251). 
Alexander,  W.  L.,  on  the  Canon,  in  KiUo,  CycL  of  BibL  Liter,  where 
the  literature  is  given.]  J.  Kirchhofer,  Quellensammlung  zur  Greschichte 
des  neutestamentlichen  Elanons  bis  auf  Hieronymus,  Zur.  1844,  II. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  Test.,  that 
of  the  O.  Test.,^  which  had  been  previously  established, 
was  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  Catholic  church.  The 
Gnostics,  however,  and  the  Marcionites  in  particular^ 
rejected  the  0.  Test.^  A  desire  gradually  arose  in  the 
Christian  Church  to  possess  the  writings  of  the  Apostles. 
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and  eyangelists  in  a  collective  form.  These  writings  owed 
their  origin  to  different  causes.  The  apostolical  epistles 
had  been  written  as  circumstances  required,  and  were 
primarily  intended  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times ; 
the  narratives  of  the  so-called  evangelists^  had  likewise 
been  composed  with  a  view  to  supply  present  wants,  but 
also  with  some  regard  to  posterity.  These  testimonies 
of  primitive  Christianity  would  serve  as  an  authoritative 
standard  of  religion  and  morals,  and  form  an  effective 
barrier  against  the  introduction  of  all  that  was  either  of 
a  heterogeneous  nature  or  more  recent  date  (apocryphal). 
The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament^  however,  was  only  gra- 
dually formed,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. In  the  course  of  the  second  century  the  four 
gospels  were  received  by  the  church  in  the  form  in  which 
we  now  have  them.^  On  the  contrary,  the  gospels  of  the 
heretics,^  as  they  were  called,  were  rejected.  At  the  close 
of  the  present  period  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  13 
Epistles  of  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  how- 
ever only  one  part  of  the  church  considered  as  a  work  of 
Paul^^  and^  lastly,  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  first 
Epistle  of  Peter^  had  been  admitted  into  the  Canon. 
With  regard  to  the  canonical  authority  of  the  second  and 
third  Epistles  of  John,  the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude,  and  2 
Peter,  and,  lastly,  of  the  Book  of  Revelation^  the  opinions 
were  yet  for  some  time  divided.^  On  the  other  hand, 
some  other  writings  which  are  not  now  considered  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  Canon^  viz.  the  Epistles  of  Barnabas 
and  Clement,  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas^  were  held  by 
some  (especially  Clement  and  Origen)  in  equal  esteem 
with  the  Scriptures^  and  quoted  as  such.^ 

^  A  difiTerence  of  opinion  obtained  only  in  reference  to  the 
use  of  certain  Greek  writings  of  later  origin  (libri  ecclesiastici, 
Apocrypha).  The  Jews  themselves  had  already  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Canon  of  the  Egyptian  Jews,  and  the 
Canon  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  comp.   Milnscher,  Handbuch, 
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vol.  L  p.  240,  ss.,  and  the  introductions  to  the  0.  Test.  Melito 
of  Sardis  (in  Eoseb.  iv.  26),  and  Origen  (ibid  tl  25),  give  enu- 
merations of  the  books  of  the  0.  Test,  which  nearly  coincide. 
[Lardner,  ii.  p.  158,  159;  493-513.  Stuart,  critical  hist,  and 
defence  of  the  0.  Test.  Canon,  p.  431,  ss.]  The  difference  be- 
tween what  was  original,  and  what  had  been  added  in  later 
times,  was  less  striking  to  those  who,  being  unacquainted  with 
the  Hebrew,  used  only  the  Greek  version.  Justin  M.  does  not 
quote  the  apocrypha  of  the  0.  Test  though  he  follows  the  Septu- 
agint  version;  comp,  Semtsch,  XL  p.  3,  ss. 

*  Comp.  Neander*8  Gnostische  Systeme,  p.  276,  ss.  Baur, 
Christliche  Gnosis,  p.  240,  ss.  The  Clementine  Homilies  also 
regarded  many  statements  in  the  0.  Test  as  contrary  to  truth, 
and  drew  attention  to  the  contradictions  which  are  found  there, 
HouL  iiL  10,  642,  and  other  passages.  Comp.  Credner,  L  c.  and 
Baur,  p.  317,  ss.  pp.  366,  367.  [Lardner,  viiL  485-489.  Ne- 
ander,  L  c.  ii.  p.  122,  123.     Norton,  1.  o.  iiL  p.  238.] 

^  It  is  well  known  that  the  words  eva/f^iKiov,  euarffeXum^,  had 
a  very  different  meaning  in  primitive  Christianity;  comp.  the 
lexicons  to  the  N.  Test  and  Suicer,  Thes.  pp.  1220  a.  1234. — 
Justin  M.,  however,  remarks,  (Apol.  i.  c.  66),  that  the  writings 
which  he  called  the  airofLvrf/jLovevfiaTa  of  the  Apostles,  were  also 
called  evarfyiXui.  But  it  has  been  questioned  whether  we  have 
to  understand  by  evarffiXia  the  four  canonical  gospels;  see 
Sohwegler,  nachapostoL  zeitalter,  p.  216,  ss.  Concerning  these 
airofivrffi,,  and  the  earliest  collections  of  the  Gtospel-narratives, 
the  Diatesseron  of  Tatian,  etc.  comp.  the  introductions  to  the 
N.  Test  [Oiesder,  Ueber  die  Entstehung  und  friihesten 
Schicksale  der  Evangel  1818.  Lardner,  K,  On  the  Credibility 
of  the  Gospel  history.  (Works,  L  iv.  v.  to  p.  251).  Norton,  A,, 
On  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  vol  i  Tholuck,  -4.,  in 
KittOy  L  c.  art  Gospel]    ^ 

*  Irenceus,  adv.  Haer.  iii.  11,  7,  attempts  to  explain  the  num- 
ber four  from  cosmico-metaphysical  reasons:  *E'rr€i£tf  ria-a-apa 
KXifiara  rod  Koafiov,  iv  ^  ia^iev,  etal,  /col  riaaapa  icaJddKuch  trveC- 
fiara,  KariaircLprcu  Se  17  iKKX/rja-ia  iirl  iraaif;  t^  7^9.  <?tvXo9  hk 
KoX  an^pirffia  eKkKviaia^  to  evarfyiXiov  koX  wvevfia  ffi)^9  k.t.'K 
Tertull.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  2,  5.  Clement  of  Alex,  in  Euseb.  vi  IS. 
Origen  in  tom  L  in  Johannem,  0pp.  iv.  p.  5.  For  further  testi- 
monies of  antiquity  comp.  the  introductions  {de  Wette,  p.  103), 
[and  the  works  of  Lardner  in  particular]. 
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*  Orig.  Horn.  L  in  Luc.  0pp.  T.  iii.  p.  993,  multi  conati  sunt 
scribere  evangelia,  sed  non  omnes  recepti,  etc.  [The  principal 
spurious  gospels  are  the  following:  The  Grospel  of  the  Infancy 
of  Jesus;  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  the  Israelite;  the  Prot-evan- 
gelion  of  James;  the  Gtospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary;  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  or  the  Acts  of  Pilate;  the  Gospel  of 
Marcion;  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (most  probably  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Nazarenes),  and  the  Gospel  of  the  !E^yptiana] 
Gomp.  the  introductions  to  the  N.  Test,  and  the  treatises  of 
Schneckenburger,  Han,  etc.  FabriduSy  Codex,  apocryph.  N. 
Test  iii  Hamb.  1719,  and  Thilo,  D.  L  C,  Cod.  apocr.  N.  Test 
Lipsiae,  1832.  UUmann,  historisch  oder  mythisch.  [Lard- 
ner,  Works,  ii.  91-93,  236,  250,  251;  iv.  97,  106,  131,  463; 
viiL  624-535.  Norton,  L  c.  iii  p.  214-286.  Wright,  W,,  in 
Kitto,  L  c.  art.  Gospels,  spurious,  where  the  literature  is  given.] 

^  Comp.  Bleek,  Einleitung  in  den  Briefe  an  die  Hebraer. 
Berlin,  1828.  De  Wette,  Einleitung  ins  N.  Test  ii  p.  247. 
\Stibart*8  Comment  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Heb.  2  vols.  Lond. 
1828.  Alexcmder,  W,  L,,  in  Eitto,  L  c.  sub  voce,  where  the 
literature  is  given.] 

^  The  Canon  of  Origen  in  Euseb.  vi  26.  [Lardner,  ii.  493- 
513.]  The  controversy  on  the  Book  of  Revelation  was  con- 
nected with  the  controversy  on  millennarianism.  Comp.  Liicke, 
Versuch  einer  voUstandigen  Einleitung  in  die  Offenbarung  Jo- 
hannis,  und  die  gesammte  apokryphische  Litteratur.  Bonn, 
1832,  p.  261,  ss.  [*Davidson,  S,,  in  Kitto,  L  c.  sub  voce  Reve- 
lation.    Stuart,  Comment,  on  the  Apocalypse,  I.  p.  290,  ss.] 

®  Clem.  Strom,  i  7,  p.  339,  ii.  6,  p.  446,  ii  7,  p.  447,  (ii. 
15,  ii  18),  iv.  17,  p.  609,  v.  12,  p.  693,  vi.  8,  pp.  772,  773. 
Orig.  Conmient  in  Epist  ad  Roul  0pp.  iv.  p.  683.  (Comment 
in  MattL  0pp.  iii  p.  644).  Hom.  88,  in  Num.  T.  ii  p.  249. — 
Contra  Celsum  i  1,  §  63,  0pp.  i  378.  (Comment  in  Joh.  iv. 
p.  153),  de  princ.  ii  3,  T.  i  82.  Euseb.  iii  16.  MUnscher, 
Handbuch,  i  p.  289.  Mohler,  Patrologie,  i  p.  87.  [Lardner, 
ii.  18,  247,  528;  ii  p.  186,  187;  249,  303,  304,  530-^32.] 
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}  32. 

INSPIRATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

S<mrUag,  O.  F.  N.,  doctrina  inspirationis  ejusque  ratio,  historica  et  ubus 
popalaris,  Heidelberg,  1810,  8. — RtLddbachj  A,  G.j  die  Lehre  von  der 
Inspiration  der  heiligen  Schrift,  mit  Beriicksichtigung  der  neuesten  Un- 
tersuchungen  dariiber  von  SMeierTruichery  Tweden,  und  SteudeL  (Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  die  gesammte  lutherische  Theologie  und  Eirche,  edited  bj 
Rudelbach  and  Guerike,  1840,  L  1).  CredneTj  de  libroram  N.  T.  inspi- 
ratione  quid  statuerint  Christiani  ante  seculum  tertium  medium,  Jen. 
1828.  W,  Orvmm,  Inspiration,  in  Gruber  and  Ersch,  Encyclop.  sect 
ii  YoL  six. 

That  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  taught  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  the  general  belief  of  the 
ancient  church,  and  had  its  foundation  in  the  testimony 
of  Scripture  itself,^  But  according  to  this  view  inspi- 
ration was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  dead 'letter.  We 
find  that  the  Jews  generally  believed  in  the  verbal  in- 
spiration of  their  sacred  writings,  before  the  Canon  of 
the  N.  Test,  was  completed^  at  a  time  when  the  living 
source  of  prophecy  had  ceased  to  operate.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  was  in 
some  degree  mixed  up  with  the  heathen  notions  con- 
cerning the  fhuvriKfi  (art  of  soothsaying),^  but  it  did  not 
spring  from  them.  It  developed  itself  in  a  singular  form 
in  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
which  was  current  even  among  many  Christian  writers.^ 
The  Fathers,  however,  differed  in  their  opinions  respect- 
ing inspiration;  some  took  it  in  a  more  restricted,  others 
in  a  more  comprehensive  sense.*  But  they  were  gene- 
rally more  inclined  to  admit  verbal  inspiration  in  the 
case  of  the  Old,  than  of  the  New  Test.  We  find,  how- 
ever, some  whose  views  on  the  inspiration  of  the  N.  Test, 
writings  were  very  positive,^  and  who  in  their  support 
frequently  appealed  to  the  connection  existing  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,^  and  consequently  be- 
tween the  writings  of  which  they  are  respectively  com- 
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posed.  Origen  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  main- 
tains that  there  had  been  no  sure  criterion  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  O.  Test,  before  the  manifestation  of  Christ, 
but  that  the  inspiration  in  question  only  follows  from  the 
Christian  mode  of  perception.^  But  all  parties  insisted 
more  particularly  on  the  practical  importance  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  richness  of  Divine  wisdom  clothed  in  un- 
adorned, beautiful  simplicity,  as  tending  to  promote  the 
edification  of  believers.^ 

12  Tim.  ill  16;  2  Pet  L  19-2]. 

^  PhUo  was  the  first  writer  who  transferred  the  ideas  of  the 
ancients  concemmg  the  fuumtc^  to  the  prophets  of  the  0.  Test, 
de  spec.  legg.  iiL  ed.  Mangey,  ii  343,  quis  div.  rerum  haer. 
Mangey,  i.  510,  511,  de  prsem.  et  poen.  ii  417,  comp.  Ofrorer, 
1.  c.  p.  54,  ss.  Ddhne,  Lap.  58.  Josephus,  on  the  other  hand, 
adopts  the  more  Umited  view,  or  verbal  inspiration,  contra  Apion, 
i.  7>  8. — ^The  idea  of  the  fiavTviei^  was  carried  out  in  allits  conse- 
quences by  one  section  of  the  Christian  church,  viz.  the  Montanists, 
who  attached  principal  importance  to  the  unconscious  state  of 
the  person  filled  with  the  Spirit,  comp.  Schwegler,  Montanismus, 
p.  99.  Allusions  to  it  are  also  found  in  the  writings  of  some 
Fathers,  especially  oi  Athenagoras,  Leg.  c.  9:  Kar  hcarrcurof  r&v 
hf  auTofe  \oyi<rfi&v  Kivrja-avro^  avrov^  rov  6elov  7rv€VftaT09.— 
Comp.  Tert.  advers.  Marc.  iv.  c.  22. — Origen  speaks  very  decidedly 
against  it;  contra  Cels.  vii.  4.     0pp.  i.  p.  596. 

*  The  account  given  by  Aristeas  was  repeated  with  more 
or  less  numerous  additions  and  embellishments  by  other  writers, 
comp.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  c.  2.  Philo  de  vita  Mos.  660.  StaJd, 
in  Eichhom's  Repertorium  fiir  biblische  und  morgenlandische 
Litteratur,  L  p.  260,  ss.  Mchhom,  Einleituug  ins  Alte  Test 
§  159-338.  RosenmilUer,  Handbuch  fiir  Litteratur  der  biblis- 
chen  Eritik  und  Ezegese,  ii.  p.  334,  ss.  JahUy  Einletung  ins 
Alte  Test  §  33-67.  Berthold,  §  154-190.  De  Wette,  i.  p.  58. 
Milnscher,  Handbuch,  i.  p.  307,  ss.  O/rorer,  p.  49.  Ddhne, 
i  57,  ii.  1,  sa  [Davidson,  S.,  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism, 
Edinb.  1839,  p.  35-44.  The  same  in  Kitto,  Cyclop,  of  BibL 
Literat  art.  Septuagint.]  According  to  Philo  even  the  gram- 
matical faults  of  the  LXX.  are  inspired,  and  ofier  a  wide  field 
of  speculation  to  the  allegorical  interpreter,  Ddhne,  i.  p.   58. 
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Gomp.  Justin  M.  Coh.  ad  Graec.  c.  13.  Irenaeus,  iii  21.  Clem, 
of  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21,  p.  410.  GlemerU  perceives  in  the  Greek 
version  of  the  original  the  hand  of  providence,  because  it  pre- 
vented the  Gentiles  from  pleading  ignorance  in  excuse  of  their 
sins,  Strom,  i.  7,  p.  338. 

*  The  apostolical  Fathers  speak  of  inspiration  in  very  general 
terms;  in  quoting  passages  from  the  0.  Test.,  they  use  indeed  the 
phrase:  Xeyei  to  irv€vfia  to  ar/iov,  or  similar  expressions,  but 
they  do  not  give  any  more  definite  explanation  regarding  the 
manner  of  this  inspiration.  Comp.  Cletnent  of  R.  in  several 
places ;  Ignat,  ad  Magn.  c.  8,  ad  Philadelph.  c.  5,  etc.  Sonntag, 
doctrina  inspirationis,  §  16.  Justin  M.  is  the  first  author  in 
whose  writings  we  meet  with  a  more  definite,  doctrinal  explana- 
tion of  the  process  which  is  thought  to  take  place,  Cohort,  ad 
Gr8BC.  §  8 :  Ovre  yap  <l>va'€t  ovre  avOpoyirivri  hfvoia  ovrto  fier^foKci 
KoX  0ela  yciKoaKCLP  apOpdyrrotf;  BvvaTov,  aKKcL  t^  avtaOev  iirl  rou9 
arfiov^  avSpa^  TqTuKavra  KaTeXdovoTj  Btopeqi,  oU  ov  Tioytov  iSeqae 
Tij(vr^,  ovBe  tov  iptoTUcc^  Tt  hxu  <f>iXov€lK(Of:  ehrelv,  oKKh  KoJdapov^ 
kavToi)^  tQ  tov  deiov  irvevjiaTo*;  'irapaa')(€lv  ivepyela,  Xv  avro  to 
Oelov  i^  oipavov  kotiov  irXrjtCTpoVy  &(mr€p  opydvtp  Kiddpa^  two^;  ^ 
\vp{v;y  T0i9  hticodoi<i  dvBpdai  ypdypLCvov,  t^i/  t&v  OeUov  fifjiZv  koX  ov- 
pavlfov  airoKoXvyp^  yvwaiv  Bui  tovto  toIvw  &<rn'€p  ef  &09  oto- 
lAaTO^  Kol  luas;  yXjayrrrj^;  Koi  irepi  Oeov,  Kol  irepl  Koa-fiov  KTio-eci}^, 
Koi  ireps  TrXdaea}^  dvOpanrov,  kcu  irepl  dvOpoyrrlvr^  'i^^OCJ^  dOava- 
<TuPi  Kcu  T§9  /^tA  tov  fiiov  TovTov  fieXKowTfj^;  ea-eaOcu  xplcrea)^,  fcai 
irepi  irdimov  &v  dvarficaiov  ruLw  iariv  elBivcu,  djcoXovdo}^  kcu 
cvfjulxova}^  dXXqKoi^  iBiBa^av  rffid^Sf  Kai  Taxrra  Buuf>6poc^  Torrot^i  re 
xai  ')(povovi  Tfjv  Oeiav  ^/juv  BtZcuricdXlav  irapetrxTjicoTe^.  Does 
Justin  maintain  in  this  passage  that  the  writers  were  altogether 
passive  when  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  We  pre- 
suppose that  a  lyre  is  constructed  according  to  the  principles  of 
acoustics,  and  properly  tuned:  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  plectron 
should  produce  sounds  out  of  a  mere  piece  of  wood  I  On  the  other 
hand,  see  Semisch,  p.  18 ;  who  identifies  the  view  of  Justin  with 
that  of  the  Montanists,  and  Schwegler,  Montan.  p.  101.  From  the 
conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  it  is  also  apparent  that  he  limits 
inspiration  to  what  is  religious,  to  what  is  necessary  to  be  known 
in  order  to  be  saved. — The  theory  proposed  in  the  third  book  of 
TheophUua  ad  Autolycum,  c.  23,  has  more  regard  to  external 
things;  he  ascribes  the  correctness  of  the  Mosaic  Chronology,  and 
subjects  of  a  similar  nature,  to  Divine  inspiration. — Comp.  also 
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Aihenag,  leg,  c.  7,  and  c.  9,  (where  the  same  figure  occurs  ;  inret 
avKrjT^  avXov  ifiTn/eiaai). — The  views  of  Irenoeus  on  inspiration 
were  equally  strict  and  positive,  advers.  Hseret.  ii.  28:  Scripturse 
quidem  perfectse  sunt  quippe  a  verbo  Dei  et  Spiritu  ejus  dictsB, 
and  other  passages  contained  in  the  third  book.  Tert,  de  prse- 
script.  hseret.  8,  9,  advers.  Marc.  iii.  6.  Apol.  c.  18,  (comp.  how- 
ever, §  34).  Clement  of  Alexandr,  calls  the  sacred  Scriptures  in 
different  places  ypcuf>k^  0€O7rv€v<rra^y  or  quotes  rb  yhp  irrofia 
Kvplov,  TO  arfiov  TTvevfia  iKdXrfae  raOra,  etc.  Coh.  ad  Gr.  p.  66, 
86 ;  ibidem,  p.  67  he  quotes  Jeremiah,  and  then  corrects  himself 
in  these  words :  fiaXXov  Se  iv  *Iep€fua  to  arftov  irvevfJLa,  etc.,  and 
likewise  Psed.  i.  7,  p.  134:  'O  v6/io^  Sict  Mtiarew*;  iSoO'i),  ov^x)  virb 
Mfoaea)^,  aWit.  viro  fikv  tov  \6yov,  Btd  Mwaew^  Se  tov 
OepdirovTo^  avTov,  On  the  infallibility  of  the  inspired 
writings,  see  Strom.  iL  p.  432,  viL  16,  p.  897.  Cyprian  calls 
all  the  books  of  the  Bible  divinse  plenitudinis  fontes,  advers.  Jud. 
preef.  p.  18,  and  uses  in  his  quotations  the  same  phraseology 
which  Clement  employs,  de  unit,  eccles.  p.  Ill,  de  opere  et  eleem. 
p.  201. 

'  The  doctrine  of  the  inspiration,  as  set  forth  in  the  N.  Test 
writings,  stood  in  close  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  his  work.  But  the  Fathers  did  not  think  so  much 
of  the  exertions  of  the  Apostles  as  writers,  as  of  the  power  which 
was  communicated  to  them  to  teach,  and  to  perform  miracles, 
and  looked  upon  the  latter  as  peculiarly  the  work  of  the  Spirit. 
It  was  not  till  the  writings  of  the  N.  Test,  had  been  collected 
into  one  Codex,  that  they  adopted  concerning  the  N.  Test,  those 
views  which  had  long  been  entertained  concerning  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  the  0.  Test.  TertvUian  first  makes  mention  of 
this  Codex  as  Nowmi  Instrumentv/m,  or  (quod  magis  usui  est 
dicere)  Novmrt  Testamentnm,  adv.  Marc.  iv.  1,  and  he  lays  so 
much  stress  upon  the  reception  of  the  entire  Codex  as  a  crite- 
rion of  orthodoxy,  that  he  denies  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  who 
do  not  receive  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  canonical  (de  prsescr. 
Hser.  22).  Justin  M,  speaks  in  more  general  terms  of  the  Di- 
vine inspiration,  and  miraculous  power  of  the  Apostles,  ApoL  i. 
c.  39,  and  the  spiritual  gifts  of  Christians,  dialog,  cum  Tryph. 
§  88.  Tertullian,  however,  draws  a  distinction  between  these  two 
kinds  of  inspiration,  viz.,  the  Apostolical,  and  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  believers,  (de  exhort,  castit  c.  4),  and  represents  the 
Waller  as  only  partial;  but  he  does  not  refer  the  former  kind  of 
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inspiration  to  the  mere  act  of  writing.  But  in  the  writings  of 
IrerycBus  we  find  a  more  definite  allusion  to  the  extraordinary 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  was  granted  to  the  Sacred 
penmen,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  N.  Test  writers,  adv. 
Hser.  iil  16,  §  2:  Potuerat  dicere  Matthseus:  Jesu  yero  gene- 
ratio  sic  erat ;  sed  prsevidens  spiritus  sanctus  depravatores  et 
prsemoniens  contra  frandulentiam  eorum  per  Matthaeum  ait: 
Christi  antem  generatio  sic  erat 

•  Jren.  adv.  H»r.  iv.  9,  p.  237:  Non  alteram  quidem  Vetera, 
alteram  vero  preferentem  nova  docuit,  sed  unum  et  eundem. 
Pater  f&milias  enim  Dominus  est,  qui  universse  domui  patemad 
dominatur,  et  servis  quidem  et  adhuc  indiscipUnatis  condignam 
tradens  legem;  liberis  autem  et  fide  justificatis  congruentia  dans 

prsecepta,  et  filiis  adaperiens  suam  hsereditatem £a  autem, 

quae  de  thesauro  proferuntur  nova  et  Vetera^  sine  coutradictione 
duo  Testamenta  dicit:  vetus  quidem,  quod  ante  feurat,  legislatio; 
novum  autem,  qusB  secundum  Evangelium  est  conversatio,  ostendit, 
de  qua  David  ait :  Cantate  Domino  canticum  novum,  etc  Comp. 
iii  11.  In  his  fragments  he  compares  the  two  pillars  of  the 
house  under  the  ruins  of  which  Samson  killed  himself  and  the 
Philistines,  to  the  two  Testaments  which  overthrew  Paganism* 
Clem.  Al.  Peed.  p.  307;  "AfjLffxD  Be  ra>  vofbov  SirfKovow  r^  X^^ 
€(9  fra^a/ftarflav  tt;9  avOpcnronjTO^,  6  fikv  Biii  Maxreto^,  6  Be  Bl 
*Airoar6\av.     Comp.  Strom,  i.  5,  p.  331,  iii  10,  p.  54-3. 

^  Orig.  de  princip.  iv.  c  6,  0pp.  L  p.  161 :  Aacrkov  S^,  on,  ri 
T&v  irpoifyriTucSiv  \oy(ov  SvOeov  Koi  to  wvevfiarucov  rov  M<ii)9ea>v 
v6iMiv  iKafiyjteif  hnZfifir^avro^  *Irfa-ov,  ^Evapyrj  yitp  irapdBeiyfuiTa 
irepi  Tov  deomvevcrov^  eiva*  ri?  iroCKxuh^  7/90^9  wpo  t^  hn- 
SfjfiUui  TOV  XploTov  irapcurrfjcrcu  ov  irdvv  Bvvarov  ffv,  oXX*  1} 
^Iffaov  hriJB^fila  Bvvafievoxs  inroTrreveaOaA  rov  vofiov  Kui  rots 
7r/)o^?7Ta9  a»9  ov  Oeloy  €t9  rovfu^fwh;  ffyar/ev,  (09  oifpavUp  X^p^ri^ 
cofori^pajiphHh,  From  this  point  of  view  Origen  acknowledges 
the  inspiration  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  de  princ 
procem.  c.  8,  0pp.  i  p.  18,  lib.  iv.  ab.  init  contra  Cels.  v.  60.  0pp. 
i.  p.  623.  Hom.  in  Jerem.  0pp.  T.  iii  p.  282 :  Sacra  volumina 
spiritus  plenitudinem  spirant,  nihilque  est  sive  in  lege,  sive  in 
evangelio,  sive  in  apostolo,  quod  non  a  plenitudine  divinse  majes- 
tatis  descendat  Comp.  Comm.  in  Matth.  T.  iii.  p..  732,  where,  in 
reference  to  the  different  relations  of  the  miraculous  cure  of  the 
blind  men,  (Matth.  xx.  30-34;  Mark  x.  46-52;  Luke  xviil 
35-43),  he  assumes  that  the  evangelists  had  been  preserved  from 
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any  fault  of  memory;  but  in  order  to  account  for  the  apparent 
discrepancies,  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  allegorical  inter- 
pretation. In  the  27th  Horn,  in  Num.  0pp.  T.  ii.  p.  365,  he 
further  maintains  that  (because  of  this  inspiration)  nothing  super- 
fluous could  have  found  its  way  into  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
that  we  must  seek  for  Divine  illumination  and  direction,  when  we 
meet  with  difficulties. .  Comp.  Horn,  in  Exod.  i.  4,  0pp.  T.  iL  p. 
131:  Ego  credens  verbis  Domini  mei  Jesu  Christi,  in  lege  et 
Prophetis  iota  quidem  unum  aut  apicem  non  puto  esse  mysteriis 
vacuum,  nee  puto  aliquid  horum  transire  posse,  donee  omnia 
fiant — Fhilocalia  (Cantabrig.  1658),  p.  19:  Ilphrei  hi  ra  irfui 
^pdfifioTa  TTurreveiv  firjBefiiav  Kepalav  eyeiv  Kevrjv  €ro^ia<;  Oeov' 
6  yap  ivT€i\dfi€vo<;  ifioi  t&  avOpdyrrtp  xai  Xirycov,  ovk  wf^Orjo^ 
hmTTvov  fiov  fcevo^  (Exod.  xxxiv.  20),  ttoWA  frXiov  avrof;  ovSev 
K€vov  ipet  Comp.  Schnitzer,  p.  286.  But  Origen  softened  the 
harshness  of  his  theory  partly,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  by 
allegorical  interpretation,  (comp.  the  subsequent  §),  partly  by 
assuming  (as  was  frequently  done  even  in  later  times)  that  God, 
like  a  teacher,  accommodates  himself  to  the  degree  of  civilization 
in  different  ages,  contra  Cels.  iv.  71,  T.  i.  p.  556. 

®  Irenceus  compares  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  the  treasure  which 
was  hid  in  a  field,  adv.  Haer.  iv.  25,  26,  and  recommends  their 
perusal  also  to  the  laity,  but  under  the  direction  of  the  presbyters, 
iv.  32.  Clement  of  AUxandr,  describes  their  simplicity,  and  the 
beneficial  effects  which  they  are  calculated  to  produce,  Coh.  p.  66 : 
rpcuf>as  Bi  at  Oeuu  Koi  iroXireicu  a<i>i^pove^,  avvropLOi  aoyrrjpla/: 
BSoi,  yvfivai  KOfifiayrtfciy;  Koi  t^9  ^/cto9  KcCWufxavla^  Koi  arwiiV' 
Xta9  icai  KoXcueeia^  vTrdpypvcav  avvaT&<riv  ar/xpfievov  inro  kokIo^ 
rhv  avOporrrov,  virepiSova-cu  rov  Skurdov  rhv  fitayrtfcov,  fitq,  Koi  ry 
avT§  ifxov^  iroXKa  Oepwrrevova-od,,  diroTphrovo'cu  fikv  iffi&f;  T179 
hrc^Tffilov  airdrrj^,  'Frporpknovtrai  he  ifufHivA^  eh  irpoinrrov  atoTrf- 
pica/,  Comp.  ibid.  p.  71 :  *Iepd  yap  w;  oKrjO^  rd  UpairoLowra 
Koi  deoTTotovpra  ypdfifiara  k.  t.  X.  Clement  did  not  confine  this 
sanctifying  power  to  the  mere  letter  of  Scripture,  but  thought 
that  the  T^xyycKoi  vofioi  had  been  written,  not  only  h  irXa^]  XiOi- 
pa(,<;,  aXV  iv  Kaphlai^  dvdpdnrtov,  Psed.  iii.  p.  307,  so  that  at  least 
the  effects  produced  by  the  Bible  depend  on  the  susceptibility  of 
the  mind.  The  language  of  Origen  is  similar,  contra  Cels.  vi.  2, 
p.  680:  ^tja-s  8*  6  0eto<;  X0709,  ovk  avrapxe^  elvoA,  ro  7(£y6/ievov 
(k&v  Koff  avTo  dXrfOe:  fcai  yriarvKayrarov  ^)  irpo^  to  Ko^difcea-ffcu  dvO- 
ptumlvrfii  yfrvxry:,  edv  p/ff  KaiBvvafik  Ttv  OeoOev  SoO^  r^  X&yovri,  Kai 
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X4p^  iiravO'jjcij  rocf:  Xeyo/Jbivoi^,  Koi  aurrf  ovk  ddeei  irf>/ivofihfri 

§  33. 
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OUhausen,  iiber  tiefem  Schiiftsixm,  Konigsbeig,  1824.  Bo$$MMiUer,  hi»- 
toria  inteipretat  N.  Test  T.  iiL  Emestiy  J.  A,,  de  Origine  intorpie- 
tationis  grammaticfle  auctore,  opusc.  crit  Lugd.  1764.  Hagenbach, 
Observat.  circa  Origenis  methodum  inteipretandse  S.  S.  Bas.  1823. 
ThoTMuiuSy  Origenes,  Appendix  I. — [Davidwm,  /Sf.,  Sacred  Hermeneutics 
developed  and  applied;  inclading  a  Hist  of  Biblical  Interpretation 
from  the  earliest  of  the  Fathers  to  the  RefomL  Edinb.  184a  Ck)mpL 
also  Credner,  K^  A.y  in  Kitio'z  Cyclop,  of  Biblical  Literature  sub 
voce.] 

The  tendency  to  allegorical  interpretation^  was  con- 
nected in  a  twofold  manner  with  the  doctrine  of  verbal 
inspiration.  Some  writers  endeavoured  to  bring  as  much 
as  possible  into  the  letter  of  the  sacred  writings^  either 
on  mystico-speculative^  or  on  practico-religious  grounds; 
others,  from  a  rationalistico-apologetical  tendency^  were 
anxious  to  explain  away  all  that  might  lead  to  conclusions 
alike  offensive  to  human  reason,  and  unworthy  of  the 
Deity,  if  taken  in  their  literal  sense.  This  may  be  best 
seen  in  the  works  of  Origen,  who,  after  the  example  ctf 
PhUo?  and  of  several  of  the  Fathers,  especially  of 
Clement?  adopted  three  modes  of  interpretation,  the 
grammatical^  anagogical^  and  allegorical.^  The  simple  and 
modest  mode  of  interpretation,  adopted  by  Irencem^  who 
defers  to  God  all  that  is  above  human  understanding,^ 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  allegorizing  tendency, 
which  can  find  everything  in  the  Scriptures. 

^  "  Considering  ihs  high  opinion  regarding  the  inspiration 
of  the  sacred  writings,  and  the  dignity  of  what  is  revealed  in 
ihenij  we  shotUd  eapect,  as  a  nuUter  of  course,  to  meet  with  care- 
fid  interpreters  who  would  diligently  investigate  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  every  part  of  Holy  Writ.     But  the  very  opposite  has  taken 
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place.  Inspiration  is  done  away  with  by  the  most  arbitrary 
of  all  modes  of  interpretation,  the  allegorical,  of  which  we  may 
consider  Philo  the  best  representative."  {Ofrorer,  Geschichte, 
des  Urchristenthums,  i.  p.  69,  in  reference  to  Philo).  However 
much  this  may  surprise  us  at  first  sight,  we  shall  find  that  the 
connection  between  the  theory  of  inspiration,  and  the  mode  of 
interpretation  which  accompanies  it,  is  by  no  means  unnatural; 
both  have  one  common  source,  yiz.,  the  assumption  that  there  is 
a  very  great  difference  between  the  Bible  and  other  books.  That 
which  has  come  down  from  heaven  must  be  interpreted  according 
to  its  heavenly  origin  ;  must  be  looked  upon  with  other  eyes,  and 
touched  with  other  hands  than  profane.  Comp.  Ddhne,  tiber 
Philo,  p.  60.  In  this  period  we  observe  something  similar  relative 
to  the  Word  to  what  took  place  afterwards  with  regard  to  the 
Sacraments.  As  baptismal  water  was  thought  to  possess  more 
excellent  qualities  than  common  water,  and  the  bread  used  in  the 
Lord's  supper  to  be  different  from  common  bread,  so  the  letter  of 
the  Bible,  once  encircled  by  the  magic  ring  of  inspiration,  became 
itself  a  magic  hieroglyphic,  to  decipher  which  a  magic  key  was 
needed. 

*  Comp.  Ofrorer,  Ddhne,  I  c.  [and  Conybeare,  J.  J.  The 
Bampton  lecture  for  the  year  1824,  being  an  attempt  to  trace  the 
history  and  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  secondary,  and  spiritual 
interpret,  of  Script.  Oxf.  1824.  Davidson,  Sacred  Hermeneutics, 
pp.  63,  64. 

^  Examples  of  allegorical  and  typical  interpretation  abound 
in  the  writings  of  the  apostolical  and  earlier  Fathers,  see  §  29, 
note  3.  [Comp.  Davidson,  Sacred  Hermen.  p.  71,  ss.  Barnabas, 
1.7:  The  two  goats  (Levit.  xvi.)  were  to  be  fair  and  perfectly  alike ; 
both  therefore  typified  the  one  Jesus,  who  was  to  suffer  for  us. 
The  circumstance  of  one  being  driven  forth  into  the  wilderness, 
the  congregation  spitting  upon  it  and  pricking  it;  whilst  the 
other,  instead  of  being  accursed,  was  offered  upon  the  altar  to 
Gkxl,  symbolised  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Jesus.  The  washing 
of  the  entrails  with  vinegar,  denoted  the  vinegar  mixed  with  gall 
which  was  given  to  Jesus  on  the  cross.  The  scarlet  wool,  put 
about  the  head  of  one  of  the  goats,  signified  the  scarlet  robe  put 
upon  Christ  before  his  crucifixion.  The  taking  off  the  scarlet 
wool,[and  placing  it  on  a  thorn-bush,  refers  to  the  fate  of  Christ's 
church.  Clement  of  Alex.  lib.  v.  p.  557:  "The  candlestick 
situated  south  of  the  altar  of  incense  signified  the  movements  of 
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the  seyen  stars  making  circuits  southward.  From  each  side  of 
the  candlestick  projected  three  branches  with  lights  in  them,  be- 
cause the  sun  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  other  planets  gives  light 
both  to  those  above  and  under  him  by  a  kind  of  divine  music. 
The  golden  candlestick  has  also  another  enigma^  not  only  in  being 
a  figure  of  the  sign  of  Christ,  but  also  in  the  circumstance  of  giv- 
ing light  in  many  ways  and  parts  to  such  as  believe  and  hope  in 
him,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  things  at  first  created."  Comp. 
also  pp.  74,  75,  79,  80.]  In  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
this  mode  of  interpretation,  comp.  Mohler,  Patrologie,  i.  p.  64 : 
"It  may  be  that  the  system  of  interpretation  adopted  by  the  earlier 
Fathers  in  many  respects  is  not  agreeakle  to  our  notions  of  inter- 
pretation; but  we  should  remember  that  our  mode  of  looking  at 
things  differs  from  theirs  in  more  than  one  point  They  knew 
nothing,  thought  of  nothing,  felt  nothing,  bui  Christ — is  it  then 
surprising,  thai  they  met  him  everywhere,  even  without  seeking 
him?  In  the  present  high  state  of  civilization  we  are  scarcely 
able  to  form  a  connect  idea  of  the  mind  of  those  tim£s,  in  which 
the  great  object  of  commentators  was,  to  show  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New  Covenant  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  and  in  the  most  vivid  cohwrs,"  The  earlier  Fathers  in- 
dulged most  unconsciously  in  this  mode  of  interpreting;  but 
Clement  of  Alex,  attempts  to  establish  a  theory  asserting  that  the 
Mosaic  laws  have  a  threefold,  or  even  a  fourfold  sense,  rerpaxw 
Si  Tifiiv  iKXtjirriov  rod  vofiov  rffv  ^ovKTfaiv,  Strom.  L  28  (some 
read  rpi^'o^  instead  of  rer/wixw).  [Comp.  Davidson,  1.  c.  p.  79.] 
^  Origen  supposes  that  Scripture  has  a  threefold  sense  corre- 
sponding to  the  trichotomous  division  of  man  into  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  (comp.  §  54);  in  confirmation  of  this  view  he  appeals  to 
Prov.  xxii.  20,  21 ;  [1  Cor.  ii.  6,  7,  and  other  passages,]  and  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas,  which  he  values  equally  with  Scripture. 
This  threefold  sense  may  be  divided  into:  1.  the  grammatical, 
\aei>fjLarucosi\  =  body;  2,  the  moral,  ['^vxmc69]  =  soul;  and  3,  the 
mystical,  [-Tn/cu/LeaTt/eo?]  =  spirit.  The  literal  sense,  however,,  he 
asserts,  cannot  always  be  taken,  but  in  certain  .cases  it  must  be 
spiritualized  by  allegorical  interpretation,  especially  in  those 
places  which  contain  either  something  indiffenent  in  a  religious 
aspect  (genealogies,  etc.),  or  immoral  things  («.  g.  the  account  of 
Lot's  incest,  of  Abraham's  two  wives,  etc.),  or  what  is  unworthy 
of  l^e  dignity  of  God  (the  anthropomorphitic  narratives  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  etc.) ;  [comp.  the  mode  in  which  Philo  proceeded, 
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Davidson,  1.  c.  p.  63,  64.]  But  Origen  found  oflTensive  things 
not  only  in  the  Old,  but  also  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus  he 
declared  the  narrative  of  the  temptation  of  our  Saviour  to  be  a 
mere  allegory,  because  he  could  not  solve  the  difficulties  which  it 
presents  to  the  historical  interpreter.  [The  gospels  also  abound 
in  expressions  of  this  kind;  as  when  the  devil  is  said  to  have 
taken  Jesus  to  a  high  mountain. — ^For  who  could  believe,  if  he 
read  such  things  with  the  least  degree  of  attention,  that  the  king- 
doms of  the  Persians,  Scythians,  Indians,  and  Parthians,  were 
seen  with  the  bodily  eye,  and  with  as  great  honour  as  kings  are 
looked  upon?  Davidson,  1.  c.  p.  99.]  He  also  thought  that  some 
precepts,  as  Luke  x.  i,  Matth.  v.  39,  1  Cor.  vii.  18,  could  be  taken 
in  their  literal  sense  only  by  foolish  men  (aKepaiotsi). — He  does 
not  indeed  deny  the  reality  of  most  of  the  miracles,  but  he  prizes 
•  much  more  highly  the  allegory  which  they  include  (comp.  §  29, 
note  10) ;  de  princ.  lib.  iv.  §  8-27,  he  gives  the  most  complete 
exhibition  of  his  theory ;  comp.  also  his  exegetical  works,  and  the 
above-mentioned  treatises. — [Davidson,  L  c]  p.  97-105.] — Both 
tendencies  above  spoken  of,  that  of  bringing  in,  and  that  of  ex- 
plaining away,  are  obyiously  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  Origen. 
Therefore  the  remark  of  Lilcke  (Hermeneutik,  p.  39),  ''that  a 
rationalistic  tendency  of  which  Origen  himself  wa^  not  conscious, 
may  account  in  part  for  his  addiction  to  aUegorical  interpretor 
tion,"  can  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  apparently  contrary  sup- 
position, that  mysticism  was  the  cause  of  it.  "  The  letter  kiUs, 
but  the  spirit  quickens;  this  is  the  principle  of  Origen.  But  who 
does  not  see  that  the  spirit  can  become  too  powerful,  kill  the  letter, 
and  take  its  place?'*  Edgar  Quinet  on  Strauss  (Revue  des  deux 
mondes,  1838). 

^  IrencBus  also  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  Scriptures 
throughout  were  full  of  profound  meanings,  adv.  hser.  iv.  18:  Nihil 
enim  otiosum,  nee  sine  signo,  neque  sine  arguniento  apud  eum,  and 
made  use  of  typical  interpretation.  Nevertheless  he  saw  the  errors 
to  which  allegorizing  leads,  and  condemned  it  in  the  Gnostics,  adv. 
Hser.  i  3,  6.  We  are  as  little  able  to  understand  the  abundance 
of  nature  as  the  superabundance  of  Scripture,  ibid,  ii  28 :  Nos 
autem  secundum  quod  minorcs  sumus  et  novissimi  a  verbo  Dei  et 
Spiritu  ejus,  secundum  hoc  et  scientia  mysteriorum  ejus  indigemus. 
Et  non  est  mirum,  si  in  spiritualibus  et  coelestibus  et  in  his  qu89 
habcnt  revelari,  hoc  patimur  nos :  quandoquidem  etiam  eorum  quae 
ante  pedes  sunt  (dico  autem  quae  sunt  in  hac  creatura,  quae  et  con- 
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trectantur  a  nobis  et  videntur  et  sunt  nobiscum)  raulta  fugerunt 
nostram  scientiam,  et  Deo  haBC  ipsa  committimus.     Oportet  enim 

eum  prsB  omnibus  praecellere El  Sk  iirl  r&v  tt}?  Kria-eco^  evta 

fjL€v  dvcuceLTat  T<p  06^,  evui  Se  Kal  et9  yv&<nv  ikipufOe  r^v  ^fierepaVy 
TL  'XP^KeiroVy  el  koX  rSiv  ev  raZs  ypcufxus  ^TjrovfiivoDv,  oKcov  r&v  ypa- 
<^€t>z/  TTvevfJMTiK&v  oxxTKoVy  cvui  fJL€v  hrCKvoficv  Karci  %ap£i/  Beovy  Ivia 
Be  avaKelcercu  tcS  ^e^,  xal  ov  fiovov  al&vt  iv  r^  vxnn,  arfKa  koX  ev 
T^  fiiXXovrt;  iva  ael  fiev  6  Oecyi  SiBda/cp,  avdpuyiro^  Se  BicL  travrof; 
fJuwGdvri  irapk  Qeov. 

§  34. 

TRADITION. 

Pd\  iiber  Tradition  in  den  theologischen  Mitarbeiten,  Kiel,  1813,  comp. 

also  §  30  [BeiineU,  I  c.  p.  95-106.] 

Notwithstanding  the  high  esteem  in  which  Scripture 
was  held,  the  authority  of  tradition  was  not  altogether 
disregarded.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  controversies  with 
heretics.  Scripture  was  thought  to  be  insufficient  to  com- 
bat them,  because  it  maintains  its  true  position,  and  can 
be  correctly  interpreted  (i.  e.,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  church)  only  in  close  connection  with  the  tradition 
of  the  church.^  Different  opinions  obtained  concerning 
the  nature  of  tradition.  The  view  taken  by  Irenteus  and 
TertuUian  was  of  a  positive,  realistic  kind ;  according  to 
them,  the  truth  could  not  be  obtained  without  some  ex- 
ternal historico-geographical  connection  wijh  the  mother 
churches.^  The  writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  enter- 
tained more  idealistic  opinions ;  they  saw  in  the  unhin- 
dered and  more  spiritual  exchange  of  ideas  the  fresh  and 
ever-living  source  from  which  we  must  draw  the  whole- 
some water  of  sound  doctrine.^  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  idea  of  a  secret  doctrine,^  which 
prevailed  in  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  transmitted  along  with  the  publicly  received  truth 
from  the  times  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  betrayed  a 
Gnostic  tendency  which  might  easily  hinder  the  adapta- 
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tion  of  Christianity  to  all  classes  of  society.  On*;  the 
other  hand,  the  new  revelations  of  the  Montanists*  set 
aside  all  historical  tradition.^  The  view  which  Cyprian 
takes  of  tradition  is  peculiar  to  himself;  he  submits  it  to 
the  test  of  Scripture,  and  distinguishes  human  tradition 
(usage)  from  divine  instruction.^ 

^  On  the  necessity  of  tradition  see  Irenams,  i.  10  (p.  49,  M.), 
ii.  35,  p.  171,  iii  Pref.  c.  1-6,  c.  21,  iv.  20,  26,  32.     (OreUi,  I 
Programme,  p*  20).     The  remark  is  worthy  of  observation,  iii  4, 
that  the  nations  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  not  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Scripture  (sine  charta  et  atramento),  but 
by  means  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  and 
the  faithfully  preserved  tradition.     See  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii.  6,  v. 
5,   and  particularly  de  prsescriptione   Haereticorum,   where  he 
denies  to  heretics  the  right  of  using  Scripture  in  argument  with 
the  orthodox     Gomp.  c.  13,  seq.  c.  19.     Ergo  non  ad  scripturas 
provocandum  est,  nee  in  his  constituendum  certamen,  in  quibus 
aut  nulla,  aut  incerta  victoria  est,  aut  par  {var,  parum)  incertee. 
Nam  esti  non  ita  evaderet  conlatio  scripturarum,  ut  utramque 
partem  parem  sisteret,  ordo  rerum  desiderabat,'  illud  prius  proponi 
quod  nunc  solum  disputandum  est :  quibus  competat  fides  ipsa : 
cujus  sint  scripturse ;  a  quo  et  per  quos  et  quando  et  quibus  sit 
tradita  disciplina,  qua  fiunt  Christian!      Ubi  enim  apparuerit 
esse  veritatem  et  disciplinse  et  fidei  christianse,  illic  erit  Veritas 
scripturarum  et  expositionum  et  omnium  traditionum  Christian- 
arum.     Comp.  c.  37:  Qui  estis,,  quando  et  unde  venistis,  quid  in 
meo  agitis,  non  mei?    The  renouncing  of  tradition  is,  according 
to  Tertullian,  the  source  of  the  mutilation  and  corruption  of 
Scripture,  comp.  c.  22  and  38.     But  even  in  a  state  of  integrity 
Scripture  is  not  able,  on  its  own  account,  to  overthrow  heresies: 
on  the  contrary,  according  to  God's  providential  arrangement,  it 
becomes  to  heretics  the  source  of  new  errors,  comp.  c.  40,  42. — 
Clement  of  Alex,  expresses  himself  thus  (Stromata,  vii  15,  p.  887) : 
It  should  be  no  more  impossible  for  an  honest  man  to  lie,  than 
for  a  believer  to  depart  from  the  rule  of  faith  which  is  laid  down 
by  the  church ;  it  is  necessary  to  follow  those  who  already  possess 
the  truth.     As  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  having  been  bewitched 
by  Circe,  behaved  like  beasts,  so  he  who  renounces  tradition  ceases 
to  be  a  man  of  God,  Strom.  16,  p.  890. — Origen,  de  princ.  prooem. 
i  p.  47:  Servetur  vero  ecclesiastica  prsedicatio  per  successionis 
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ordinem  ab  Apostolis  tradita  usque  ad  praesens  in  ecclesiis  per- 
manens,  ilia  sola  credenda  est  Veritas,  quae  in  nullo  ab  ecclesiastica 
et  apostolica  discordat  tramite. 

^  Iren,  iii.-  4  (2,  p.  178,  M.):  Quid  enim?  Et  si  de  aliqua 
modica  qusestioue  disceptatio  esset,  nonne  oporteret  in  antiquissi- 
mas  recurrere  ecclesias,  in  quibus  Apostoli  conversati  sunt  et  ab 
iis  de  prsesenti  qusestione  sumere  quod  certum  et  re  liquidum  est. 
Quid  autem,  si  neque  Apostoli  quidem  scripturas  reliquissent 
nobis,  nonne  oportebat  ordinem  sequi  traditionis,  quam  tradi- 
derunt  iis,  quibus  committebant  ecclesias?  etc.  ^ertvl.  peerscr. 
c.  20:  Dehinc  (Apostoli)  in  orbem  profecti  eandem  doctrinam 
ejusdem  fidei  nationibus  promulgaverunt,  et  proinde  ecclesias 
apud  unamquamque  civitatem  condiderunt,  a  quibus  traducem 
fidei  et  semina  doctrinsd  ceterse  exinde  ecclesiae  mutuatse  sunt  et 
quotidie  mutuantur,  ut  ecclesisB  fiant,  et  per  hoc  et  ipsae  aposto- 
lic® deputantur,  ut  soboles  apostolicarum  ecclesiarum.  Omne 
genus  ad  originem  suam  censeatur  necesse  est.  Itaque  tot  ac 
tantse  Ecclesiae  una  est  ilia  ab  Apostolis  prima,  ex  qua  omnes, 
etc.     Comp.  c  21. 

^  Clem.  Alex,  Strom.  L  1,  p.  323:  Tk  <l>piara  i^ca/ffKov/ieva 
SieiSitrrepov  v&op  avaSlSuxn'  rpeireroi  Bk  ek  <l>0op€Lv,  &v  fieroKapr 
fidv€L  ovSeW  KoX  Tov  (rl&rfpov  17  %p^t9  Kadaponepov  ^i/Xoo-o-e^,  17 
ik  aypr^crria  lov  roxntp  yeppriri/cij.  SweXovri  yitp  <f>dv(u,  1}  avy- 
yvfivacria  e^iv  IfAiroiei  vyiea^v  teal  irvevfuuri  teal  a-dfuuriv, 

*  Ibid. :  AvTUca  ov  TroXKok  dTreKoKu^lrev  (6  ^Iffaovsi)  &  fi^  irdXr 
X&v  ^i  oKiyoi^  Bi  oU  7rpo<rrJK€iv  fprunarOf  rok  olovi  re  i/cBe^aadcu, 
Ktu  Tvirmdrjvcu  irpo^  axnh:  rk  hi  airopprfra,  KaBawep  6  Beo^,  Xiy^ 
Tnarevercu,  ov  ypdfipLaru„.,.aXKiL  ydp  rd  fAvarijpia  fivariKm  irapor 
SlSoT€U,  iva  ^  €v  OTOfJUvn  XaXoOin-o^  ical  h  XaXeirtw  pJaXKov  hi  ovk 
€1/  i^v^  dXK*  iv  r^S  voelaOai  k.  r.  X  Comp.  Euseb.  h.  e.  ii.  1. 
Origen,  contra  Cela  vi  §  6.  0pp.  T.  i  p.  633.  Comp.  From- 
mann,  0,  C.  L,  Th,,  de  disciplina  arcani,  quse  in  yetere  ecclesia 
Christiana  obtinuisse  fertur,  Jen.  1833,  8. 

«  Comp.  §  24. 

®  The  opinion  of  Cyprian  was  deyeloped  in  the  controversy 
with  the  Romish  bishop  Stephen,  who  appealed  to  the  Romish 
tradition  in  support  of  his  views  concerning  the  baptism  of  he- 
retics. Cyprian,  on  the  contrary,  justly  returned  to  the  oldest 
tradition,  viz.  the  Sacred  Scriptures  (divinse  traditionis  caput  et 
origo),  Ep.  74,  p.  215.  In  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  con- 
nection, he  says:  Consuetudo  sine  veritate  vetustas  erroris  est. 
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Comp.  Ep.  71,  p.  194:  Non  est  de  consuetudine  praescribendum, 
sed  ratione  vincendum.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  this 
controversy  was  carried  on  not  so  much  about  a  dogma  as  about 
a  rite,  and  that  as  yet  no  definite  meaning  was  attached  to  the 
term  tradition.  [Bennett,  L  c.  p.  105.]  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that,  e.g,  Irenseus  does  not  as  yet  know  any  traditio  humana 
within  the  church  which  could  contradict  in  any  way  the  traditio 
apostolica  [Bennett,  1.  c.  p.  99.]  In  later  times  Tertullian  com- 
bated the  authority  of  custom  with  almost  the  same  weapons  as 
Cyprian;  comp.  de  virgin,  veland.  ] :  Christus  veritatem  se,  non 
consuetudinem  cognominavit.  Quodcunque  adversus  veritatem 
sapit,  hoc  erit  haeresis,  etiam  vetus  consuetudo.  Huther,  Cyprian, 
p.  139,  ss.  Rettberg,  p.  310.  Pelt,  1.  c.  Oess,  die  Einheit  der 
Kirche  im  Sinne  Cyprians,  in  den  Studien  der  evangelischen 
Geistlichkeit  Wurtembergs,  1838,  ii.  1,  p.  149,  ss. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  faith  {irUm^,  fides)  is  the  me- 
dium by  which  we  apprehend  the  revelations  made  known  to  us, 
either  by  Scripture  or  by  tradition.  The  question,  however,  arose 
(especially  in  the  Alexandrian  school)  in  what  relation  the  irUm^ 
stands  to  the  more  developed  yva>at^l  While  Irenosus  does  not 
go  beyond  faith,  but  without  excluding  its  scientific  treatment 
(comp.  Duncker,  p.  16),  the  theologians  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  e,g.  Clement,  endeavoured  to  assign  a  higher  position  to 
the  Ti/wcTi?.  But  we  should  mistake  him,  if  we  were  to  conclude, 
from  some  of  his  expressions,  that  he  attached  but  an  inferior 
value  to  the  irlari^.  In  a  certain  sense  he  looked  upon  it  rather 
as  the  perfection  of  knowledge  (reXetoTTy?  fia0i]<r€a)<;).  Peed.  i.  6, 
p.  115.  Faith  does  not  want  anything,  it  does  not  limp  (as  argu- 
ments do).  It  has  the  promise,  etc.  Also,  according  to  Strom, 
i.  1,  p.  320,  faith  is  essentially  necessary  to  a  right  apprehension 
of  knowledge.  It  anticipates  knowledge,  ii  1,  p.  432.  Comp. 
ii  4,  p.  436 :  Kvpuorepov  oiv  t^9  i7rumjfiff<!  tj  irlarTiM  koX  iarlv 
ainij^  KpvrrjpLov.  In  the  same  place  he  distinguishes  faith  from 
mere  conjecture,  elKoala,  which  is  related  to  faith,  as  a  flatterer 
to  a  true  friend,  and  a  wolf  to  a  dog. — Revelation  (SiBcurKaXla) 
and  faith  depend  on  each  other,  as  the  throwing  and  catching  of 
a  ball  in  a  game,  Strom,  ii.  6,  p.  442. — ^On  the  other  hand,  Cle- 
ment maintained  the  necessity  of  a  well  instructed  faith  {irUrriM 
wepl  Tffv  fiaJdri<Tiv),  Strom,  i.  6,  p.  336,  and  insisted  in  general 
on  an  intimate  connection  between  tIxtti^  and  yv&a-i,^,  ii.  4,  p.  436; 
TIurTt)  Toivw  tj  yv&<TL^*  yvtaorf}  Se  rj  irlarc^'  Oeia  Tivi  aKoKovdla  re 
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/cai  avTcucoXovdla  yeverod^.  Faith  is  described  as  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  yv&a-t*:  is  characterised  as  a  "  firm  and 
stable  demonstration  of  the  things  already  apprehended  by  faith," 
Strom.  viL  10,  p.  865,  66.  From  this  point  of  view  he  valued 
knowledge  more  highly  than  faith,  Strom,  vi.  14,  p.  794:  Ukeov 
Bi  i<m  Tov  incrrevacu  to  yv&vcu.  Nevertheless  he  knew  how  to 
discern  this  true  gnosis  from  the  false  gnosis  of  the  Gnostics, 
Strom.  V.  6,  p.  689,  12,  p.  695,  vi.  7,  771.  Strom,  vii,  10,  p. 
864,  (here  again  faith  appears  as  the  basis  of  true  knowledge). 
On  the  diflTerent  kinds  of  faith,  see  Strom,  vi.  17,  p.  820.  Comp. 
Neander,  de  fidei  gnoseosque  idea  secundum  Clementera  Alex. 
Heidelberg,  1811,  8.  Baur,  Gnosis,  p.  502,  ss.  [Davidson,  1.  c. 
p.  76,  77;  p.  106-111.] — Origen,  de  princ.  in  prooem.  3.  0pp.  i. 
47:  Illud  autem  scire  oportet,  quoniam  Sancti  Apostoli  fidem 
Christi  praedicantes  de  quibusdam  quidem,  quaecunque  necessaria 
crediderunt,  omnibus  manifestissime  tradiderunt,  rationem  scilicet 
assertionis  eorum  relinquentes  ab  his  inquirendam,  qui  Spiritus 
dona  excellentia  mererentur:  de  aliis  vero  dixerunt  quidem,  quia 
sint;  quomodo  autem,  aut  unde  sint,  siluerunt,  profecto  ut  studi- 
osiores  quique  ex  posteris  suis,  qui  amatores  essent  sapientise,  ex- 
ercitium  habere  possent,  in  quo  ingenii  sui  fructum  ostenderent, 
hi  videlicet  qui  dignos  se  et  capace^  ad  recipiendam  sapientiam 
prsepararent 
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THEOLOGY. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  GOD  (INCLUDING  THE  DOCTRINE  RESPECT- 
ING THE  CREATION.  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
WORLD,  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ANGELS  AND  OF  DEMONS). 


§35. 


THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD, 

It  can  never  be  the  object  of  any  revealed  religion  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God,  inasmuch  as  it  always  pre- 
supposes the  conviction  that  there  is  a  God.  The  idea 
of  a  personal  God,  who,  as  the  creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  rules  over  the  human  race^  who  has  given  the  law, 
sent  the  prophets,  and  manifested  himself  in  these  last  days 
by  his  son  Jesus  Christ,^  existed  already  in  the  0.  Test., 
but  was  now  purified,  perfected,  and  extended  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  national  interests  in  the  Christian 
religion.  In  consequence,  the  believing  Christian  needed 
as  little,  as  his  Jewish  contemporary,  a  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Gx)d.  But  in  proportion  as  the  truth  and  ex- 
cellency of  Christianity  were  more  fully  perceived,  it 
became  necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Christians 
should  defend  themselves,  (apologetically)  against  the 
charge  of  Atheism  which  was  frequently  brought  for- 
ward.^ On  the  other,  they  had  to  demonstrate  to 
the  heathen  (polemically),  that  their  pagan  worship  was 
false,  and  consequently  in  its  very  foundation  amounted 
to  a  virtual  denial  of  the  living  God  (Atheism).^    When, 
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therefore,  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  contain  any- 
thing like  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  we  must  take 
it  as  the  sudden  utterance  of  an  overflowing  heart,  which 
gives  vent  to  its  feelings  in  a  rhetorico-poetical  form.* 
Sometimes  we  find  that  such  statements  are  intimately 
connected  with  other  definitions  of  the  nature  of  God, 
with  the  doctrine  of  his  unity,  or  with  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  creation  and  government  of  the  world.^  But 
the  Fathers  of  this  period  generally  returned  to  the 
innate  consciousness  of  God's  existence  (testimonium 
animaB,  Xoyog  ffTigfjuurtxog)  which  may  be  traced  even  in 
the  heathen,^  and  on  the  purity  of  which  the  knowledge 
of  God  depends  7  With  this  they  connected,  but  more 
in  a  popular  than  strictly  scientific  form^  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  physico-theological^  or  teleological  proof, 
i.  e.9  they  inferred  the  existence  of  a  Creator  from  the 
works  of  creation.^  More  artificial  proofs,  such  as  the 
cosmological  and  the  ontological,  were  unknown  in  this 
period.  Even  the  more  profound  thinkers  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school  frankly  acknowledged  the  impossibility  of 
a  proper  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  Divine  revelation.^ 

^  The  distinctioD,  therefore,  between  Theology  and  Christo- 
logy  is  only  relative,  and  made  for  scientific  purposes.  The 
Christian  idea  of  God  always  depends  on  faith  in  the  Son  in 
whom  the  Father  manifests  himself  We  find,  however,  in  the 
writings  of  some  of  the  earliest  Fathers  (especially  of  Minucius 
Felix)  a  kind  of  theology  which  bears  much  resemblance  to  what 
was  subsequently  called  natural  theology,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more 
reflecting  than  intuitive.  Others  {e.  g.  Clement)  looked  at  every 
thing  through  the  medium  of  the  Logos;  Strom,  v.  12,  p.  696, 
comp.  also  note  9. 

*  Comp.  e.  g.  Minuc.  Fel.  Oct.  c.  8,  and  with  it  cc  17,  18, 
also  the  Edict.  Antonini  in  Euseb.  iv.  13;  the  phrase  cdv  aditov 
KaTrjyopovvT€<:y  however,  may  be  differently  interpreted  Comp. 
Heinichen,  I.  p.  328. 

•  This  was  done  by  all  the  apologists,  each  in  his  turn ;  comp. 
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instead  of  all:  Minuc.  Fel.  c.  20,  ss.     Tertullian,  Apol.  c.  8,  de 
idolotatria.     Cjrprian,  de  idolorum  vanitate,  etc. 

*  See  the  passage  in  Clem,  of  Alex.  Cohort.  54:  0eo9  he  irm 
av  etTTOifMc  oca  irotel;  oKov  IBe  tov  Kocfiov  ixelvov  epyov  iariv 
teal  ovpavoi  koX  rjKvo^i  fcal  arfyeXoL^  koI  avOpoyrroL,  epya  rwv  Soktv- 
\(ov  auTov*  *^0<rq  ye  rj  ivvafit^  tov  Oeov;  fiovov  avrov  to  jSovK'rjfia 
KoafWTToitfv  fi6vo<;  yap  6  0€o<;  eirbbjaev,  eirel  xal  fwvo^  Svto)^  ioTi 
Oeo^.  WlKA  t^  fiov\€<T0ac  hrjfjLiovpyelf  kcu  t^  fiovov  iOeXtjo'cu 
aifTov  hrercu  to  yeyevrjaOai  #c.  t.  X. 

'^  Comp.  the  following  §§. 

*  TertvUian  advers.  Judaeos  c.  2:  Cur  etenini  Deus  universi- 
tatis  conditor,  mundi  totins  gubemator,  hominis  plasmator,  imiver- 
sarum  gentium  sator,  legem  per  Moysen  uni  populo  dedisse 
credatur,  et  non  omnibus  gentibus  attribuisse  dicatur?  et  sqq. 
Comp.  Apol.  c.  17:  Vultis  ex  operibus  ipsius  tot  ac  talibus  quibus 
continemur,  quibus  sustinemur,  quibus  oblectamur,  etiam  quibus 
exterremur?  vxdtis  ex  animae  ipsius  testimonio  comprobemus? 
quae  licet  carcere  corporis  pressa,  licet  institutionibus  pravis  cir- 
cumscripta licet  libidinibus  ac  concupiscentiis  evigorata,  licet  falsis 
deis  exancillata,  cum  tamen  resipiscit  ut  ex  crapula,  ut  ex  somno, 
ut  ex  aliqua  valetudine,  et  sanitatem  suain  potitur,  Deum  nominat, 
hoc  solo  nomine,  quia  proprio  Dei  veri.  Deus  magnus,  Deus 
bomis,  et:  quod  Deus  dederit,  omnium  vox  est:  judicem  quoque 
contestatur  ilium:  Deus  videt,  et:  Deo  commendo,  et;  Deus  mihi 
reddet.  0  testimoniimi  animae  naturaliter  christianae;  denique 
pronuntians  haec,  non  ad  capitoliimi,  sed  ad  coelum  respicit, 
novit  enim  sedem  Dei  vivi. — De  testim.  animae,  c.  2:  Si  enim 
anima  ejus  divina  aut  a  Deo  data  est,  sine  dubio  datorem  suum 
novit.  Et  si  novit  utique  et  timet,  et  tantum  postremo  adauc- 
torenL  An  non  timet,  quem  magis  propitium  velit  quam  iratum? 
Unde  igitur  naturalis  timor  animae  in  Deum,  si  Deus  non  vult 
irasci?  Quomodo  timetur  qui  nesci  toffendi?  Quid  timetur  nisi 
ira?  Unde  ira  nisi  ex  animadversione?  Unde  animadversio  nisi 
de  judicio  ?  Unde  judicium  nisi  de  potestate  ?  Cujus  potestas  summa 
nisi  Deus  solus?  Hinc  ergo  tibi  anima  de  conscientia  suppetit 
domi  ac  foris,  nullo  irridente  vel  prohibente,  praedicare:  Deus 
videt  omnia,  et:  Deo  commendo,  et:  Deus  reddet,  et:  Deus  inter 
nos  judicabit  et  sqq.  comp.  Neander,  Antignosticus,  p.  88,  89. 
Justin,  M,  also  speaks  of  the  innate  idea  of  God,  Apol.  11.  6 :  To 
0609  TTpoa-a/yopevfjui  ov/c  ovofid  icrTLv,  ciXKa  7rparffiaT0<;  hvae^Tjiyrfrov 
ifi^vTos  Tjj  (pvacL  T&v  dvOpanrayv  So^a.     Comp.  Did.  c.  Tr.  c.  93. — 
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Clem,  of  Alex,  CoL  vL  59:  USutiv  yip  aira^anrKok  avOpwroK, 
fjuiKurra  Si  rot9  'rrepl  Xoyov^  evSiarpifiovaiv  (qui  in  studiis  Uter- 
amm  versati  sunt)  ivitrrcucrai  rw  airoppout  deuei^,  Oi  S)f  xipiv 
Koi  cueovrei  fiev  6fio\oyov/iev  iva  re  eZuOi  Seov^  cmciKeOpov  tcai 
atfhnnfToir  rovrov  avci  irov  irepl  rii  vSxra  rov  ohpamA  iv  r^  tZUf 
Koi  oUeuf  irepMOT^  6vTcy;  Svra  oeL  Comp.  Strom,  v.  12,  p.  698: 
&€ov  fikv  yhp  IfjufKurtf;  aw  ^p  rov  irmrroKparopa;  irapa  irSuri,  roii 
ewf^povovcri  Trdmore  ifyva-uci^'  tcai  rfj^  dlBlov  xarib  ri^p  OeUw  irpovouuf 
evepyecliK  carreKafifidvovro  oi  TrXeurro^  oi  KciX  firf  riKeov  amfpv^ 
Opuucore^  irph^  rffp  oKi^Oeiav. 

^  This  is  beautifully  expressed  by  ITieophiliis  ad  Autolycum 
from  the  commencement:  "If  thou  say  est,  Show  me  thy  God;  I 
answer,  Show  me  first  thy  man,  and  I  will  show  thee  my  Qod. 
Show  me  first,  whether  the  eyes  of  thy  soul  see,  and  the  ears  of 
thy  heart  hear.  For  as  the  eyes  of  the  body  perceive  earthly 
things,  light  and  darkness,  white  and  black,  beauty  and  deformity, 
etc.,  so  the  ears  of  the  heart  and  the  eyes  of  the  soul  can  perceive 
divine  things.  Grod  is  seen  by  those  who  can  see  him,  when  they 
open  the  eyes  of  their  soul  All  men  have  eyes,  but  the  eyes  of 
some  are  blinded,  that  they  cannot  see  the  light  of  the  sun.  But 
the  sun  does  not  cease  to  shine,  because  they  are  blind,  they  must 
ascribe  it  to  their  blindness  that  they  cannot  see.  TMs  is  thy 
case,  0  man!  The  eyes  of  thy  soul  are  darkened  by  sin,  even 
by  thy  sinful  actions.  like  a  bright  mirror,  man  must  have  a 
pure  souL  If  there  be  any  rust  on  the  mirror,  man  cannot  see  the 
reflection  of  his  countenance  in  it:  likewise  if  there  be  sin  in 
man,  he  cannot  see  God.  Therefore  first  examine  thyself,  whe- 
ther thou  be  not  an  adulterer,  fornicator,  thief,  robber,  etc.,  for  thy 
crimes  prevent  thee  from  perceiving  God."  Comp.  Clem,  of  Alex. 
Psed.  iiL  1,  p.  250 :  'Eatrrop  ydp  riv  ^^i'  Jp^,  Ocbv  ela-erai,  Minuc. 
FeL  c.  32.  Ubique  non  tantum  nobis  proximus,  sed  infusus  est 
(Deus).  Non  tantum  sub  illo  agimus;  sed  et  cum  illo  prope 
dixerim  vivimus. 

*  Theophtl,  ad  AutoL  5:  "When  we  see  a  vessel  spreading  her 
canvas,  and  majestically  riding  on  the  billows  of  the  stormy  sea^ 
we  conclude  that  she  has  a  pilot  on  board ;  thus  from  the  regular 
course  of  the  planets,  the  rich  variety  of  creatures,  we  infer  the 
existence  of  the  Creator."  Clem,  of  Alex.  (comp.  note  4).  Mintic 
Fd.  a  32:  Immo  ex  hoc  Deum  credimus,  quod  eum  sentire  pos- 
snmus,  videre  non  possumus.  In  operibus  enim  ejus  et  in  mundi 
omnibus  motibus  virtutem  ejus  semper  preesentem  adspidmus, 
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qnum  tonat,  fulgurat,  fulminat,  quum  serenat,  etc.  Comp.  c.  18: 
Quod  si  ingressus  aliquam  domom  omnia  exculta,  disposita, 
ornata  videsses,  utique  preeesse  ei  crederes  dominum,  et  illis  bonis 
rebus  multo  esse  meliorem :  ita  in  hac  mundi  domo,  quum  coelum 
terramque  perspicias,  providentiam,  ordinem,  legem,  crede  esse  uni- 
versitatis  dominum  parentemque,  ipsis  sideiibus  et  totius  mundi 
partibus  pulchriorem.     Novat.  ab  init. 

•  Clem,  of  Alex.  Strom,  v.  12,  p.  695:  Nalfiriv  6  hvaiieraxj^ipi- 
OTOTaro^  irepX  0eov  7<>6yo^  otrro*;  i<mir  iTrel  yap  apj^if  TraiTo? 
irpdryfioTO^:  Sva-evrepo^,  irdvro)^  irov  fj  Trpdrrj  koI  nrpeafivTarri  oLp^ 
SwrBeiKTo^,  fjri^  koX  to69  aXXxuff  aircunv  airla  rov  yeviadcu  k,  t.  X. 
lb.  in  calce  et  696 :  ^AXK*  ovSi  iTrvan^firf  \a/jL/3avercu  t§  am-oBeiK- 
Ti/cQ'  avTf)  ycLp  ix  irporipoDV  ica)  yvfopifimnipaiv  (n/vLtrraTac  rov  hi. 
arfcwrirov  ovSev  TrpovTrdp^et'  yeiTrenu  Sf)  ffeia  ')(apiTv  xai  fi6v<p  r^ 
trap  avTov  \6ya)  to  arfvoDorrov  voeuf.  Strom,  iv.  25,  p.  635 :  'O  fiev 
oiv  ©60?  avaTr6h€LKT0<;  &v,  ov/e  iariv  ejn<mjpuovi,ic6^*  o  Be  vio^  <ro^la 
re  icrrl  Koi  iirtan^fiT)  k.  t.  X.  Likewise  Origen,  contra  Cels.  vii. 
42,  (0pp.  T.  1,  p.  725),  maintains,  in  reference  to  the  saying  of 
Plato,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  God:  'Hfiel^:  Bk  am-o<f>aiv6/jt£da  Sri 
ovK  avrdpKfj^  'fj  dvdpiOTrivrj  <f>v<Ti<:  oTraxnroTavovv  ^rpija'ai  rov  deov, 
Kal  evpelv  ainov  Kadapw^  fit}  ^orjOrjOeura  xnro  rov  ^ryrovfjih/ov 
evpiaKOfjbivov  roU  ofioXoyovcn  fiera  ro  trap'  aurov^  iroielvy  on  Biovra^ 
avToVf  ifjuf>avl^ovTo<:  kavrov  ok  &v  Kpivp  evXoyov  elvai  6<f>0rjvai,  (09 
7ri<l>vK€  0€o^  fih/  avdpwnrtp  yivoxriceaOaA,  avBpomov  hk  "^vxh  ^* 
oiaa  iv  ata/juiTL  yir/vwcTKeiv  top  Oeov, 

§36. 

THE  UNITY  OF  GOD. 

Since  Christianity  adopted  the  doctrine  of  One  God  as 
taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  became  necessary  that  it 
should  defend  it  not  only  against  the  polytheism  of 
heathen  nations^  but  also  against  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of 
two  supreme  beings  (dualism),  and  the  theory  of  emana- 
tion.^ Regarding  the  dualistic  notions  of  the  Gnostics, 
we  may  remark  that  they  were  evidently  borrowed  from 
paganism.  Some  proved  the  necessity  of  the  unity  of 
God,2  though  not  in  the  ablest  manner,  from  the  rela- 
tions of  spacC;^  or  even  from  analogies  in  the  rational  and 
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irrational  creations.^  The  more  profound  thinkers^  how- 
ever, were  well  aware^  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate the  mere  numerical  unity  of  the  Divine  Being,  and 
accordingly  placed  the  transcendental  unity  &x  above  the 
mathematical  monas.^ 

*  Both  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  Srjfjuovpyo^,  cipx^^ 
Jaldabaoth,  etc.,  who  is  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Grod  {Oeo^ 
OKarovaficuTTo^t  fiv06s:\  and  the  dividing  of  the  One  God  into 
numerous  aeons,  are  contrary  to  monotheism.  On  the  more  fully 
developed  systems  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus,  comp.  Irenseus, 
Clem,  of  Alexandria,  and  the  works  quoted  §  23. 

*  Justin  M,  simply  acknowledges  this  necessity,  by  considering 
the  unity  of  God  an  innate  idea,  which  was  not  lost  till  afterwards. 
In  his  opinion  monotheism  is  the  first  true  criterion  of  religious 
principles,  Coh.  ad  Grsec.  c.  36 :  Avvarov  ficwOdveiv  vfia<:  eua  icai 
fwvov  etvat  0ebv,  h  irp&rov  iari  r^  AXtjOois  Oeoae^eia^  yvdipurficL 

*  To  this  class  belongs  the  proof  adduced  by  Aihenagoras  legat. 
pro  Christianis,  c.  8 :  "  If  there  had  been  two  or  three  gods  from 
the  conmiencement,  they  would  either  be  at  one  and  the  same 
place,  or  each  would  occupy  a  separate  space.  They  cannot  exist 
at  one  and  the  same  place,  for  if  they  be  gods,  they  cannot  be  equal 
(accordingly  they  must  exclude  each  other).  Only  the  created  is 
equal  to  itfi  pattern,  but  not  the  uncreated,  for  it  does  not  proceed 
from  anything,  neither  is  it  formed  after  any  model.  But  as  the 
hand,  the  eye,  and  the  foot  are  different  members  of  one  body,  as 
they  conjointly  compose  that  body,  so  God  is  but  one  God.  So- 
crates is  a  compound  being,  as  he  is  made,  and  subject  to  change ; 
but  God,  who  is  uncreated,  and  can  neither  be  divided,  nor  acted  upon 
by  another  being,  cannot  consist  of  parts.  But  if  each  god  were  sup- 
posed to  occupy  a  separate  space,  what  place  could  we  assign  to  the 
other  god,  or  the  other  gods,  seeing  that  God  is  above  the  world,  and 
round  about  all  things?  For  as  the  world  h  round,  and  God  sur- 
rounds all  beings,  where  woidd  yet  be  room  for  any  of  the  other 
gods?  For  such  a  god  cannot  be  in  the  world,  because  it  belongs 
to  another;  no  more  can  he  surround  the  world,  for  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  even  God,  surrounds  it.  But  if  he  can  be  neither  in 
the  world,  nor  around  it  (for  the  true  God  occupies  the  whole 
space  around  it),  where  can  he  be?  Perhaps  above  the  world,  and 
above  God?  in  another  world?  or  around  another  world?  But  if 
he  exists  in  another  world,  and  around  another  world,  he  does  not 
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exist  for  tis,  and  does  not  govern  our  world,  and  his  power,  there- 
fore, is  not  very  great,  for  then  he  is  confined  within  certain  boun- 
daries. But  as  he  exists  neither  in  another  world  (for  Qod  himself 
fills  the  whole  universe),  nor  around  another  world  (for  Qod  sur- 
rounds the  universe),  it  follows  that  he  does  not  exist  at  all,  since 
there  is  nothing  in  which  he  could  exist." 

^  Minuc,  Fd.  a  18:  Quandounquamregnisodetasaut  cum  fide 
coepit,  aut  sine  cruore  desiit?  Omitto  Persas  de  equorum  hinnitu 
augurantes  principatum,  et  Thebanorum  prsemortuam  fabulam 
transeo;  ob  pastorum  et  casaB  regnum  de  'geminis  memoria  notis- 
sima  est;  generi  et  soceri  beUa  toto  orbe  diffusa  sunt^  et  tam 
magni  imperi  duos  fortuna  non  cepit.  Vide  cetera:  rex  unus 
apibus,  dux  unus  in  gregibus,  in  armentis  rector  unus.  Tu  in 
coelo  summam  potestatem  dividi  credas,  et  scindi  veri  illius  ac 
divini  imperii  protestatem?  quum  palam  sit,  parentem  omnium 
Deum  nee  principium  habere  nee  terminum,  etc.  Comp.  Cyprian 
de  idolorum  vanitate,  p.  14. 

*  Clem,  Paed.  i.  8,  p.  140:  ^Ev  hk  6  Seh^,  xai  hrhceiva  tov  hw 
Ka4  inrkp  avrffv  fiovaZa.  Along  with  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  God, 
Origen  speaks  of  the  more  metaphysical  idea  of  lus  simplicity ^  de 
prina  i  1,  6,  0pp.  T.  L  p.  51 :  Non  ergo  aut  corpus  aliqiiid,  aut,  in 
coxpore  esse  putandus  est  Deus,  sed  intellectualis  natura  simplex, 
nihil  omnino  adjunctionis  admittens,  uti  ne  majus  aliquid  et  infe- 
rius  in  se  habere  credatur,  sed  ut  sit^  et  omni  parte  fMv6s;  et  ut  ita 
dicam  kvds,  et  mens  et  fons,  ex  quo  initium  totius  intellectualis 
naturae  vel  mentis  est     [Comp.  also  Bennett,  L  c.  p.  111-116.] 

$37. 

GOD  AS  A  BEING  WHICn  MAY  BE  COMPREHENDED,  KNOWN, 

AND  NAMED. 

The  idea  of  a  revealed  religion  implied  that  so  much  of 
the  nature  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  to  man^  as 
would  be  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  salvation;  the 
churchy  therefore,  has  always  cultivated  the  Xayog  rffi 
&iou  (theology).  On  the  other  hand^  the  insufficiency 
of  human  ideas  was  acknowledged  (in  opposition  to  the 
pride  of  speculation),  and  the  character  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  admitted  to  be  past  finding  out;  some  even 
entertiuned  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  giving  God 
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any  name.  Much  of  what  the  church  designated  by 
the  term  mystery  (sacrament),  is  founded  partly  on  a 
sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  ideas  and  the  inaptU 
tude  of  our  language,  and  partly  on  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying certain  ideas  and  expressions  to  communicate 
our  religious  thoughts  and  opinions. 

When  the  martyr  Attains,  in  the  persecution  of  the  Oallicaa 
Christians  under  Marcus  Aorelins,  was  asked  by  his  judges  what 
the  name  of  Qod  was,  he  replied:  o  Oeh^  Svofui  ovic  e)(€i,  09  avOpc^- 
iro9,  Euseb.  y.  1  (edit  Heinichen,  t  ii  p.  29,  comp.  the  note). 
Such  was  also  the  opinion  of  Justin  M.,  Ai)ology,  iL  6 ;  whatever 
name  may  be  given  to  Grod,  he  who  has  given  a  name  to  a  thing 
must  always  be  anterior  to  it.  He  therefore  draws  a  distinction 
between  appetUxtives  (irpoa-pijo'ei^)  and  names  (pvofuiTa).  The 
predicates  war^p,  0€o^,  Kvpw^y  Sexnrortf^,  are  only  appellatives. 
Therefore  he  also  calls  Ood  dp^o^  wanjp;  other  passages  are 
given  by  Semisch,  iL  p.  252,  ss.  Qod  is  not  only  above  all  names, 
but  also  above  all  existence  {iiri/cewa  r^  ova-liK),  comp.  dial  cum 
Tryph.  c.  3,  in  reference  to  Plato.  But  elsewhere  he  speaks  of 
the  ovcla  of  Qod,  e,g.  dial  c.  Tryph.  c  128,  and  even  ascribes  to 
him  (in  a  certain  sense)  a  kind  of  iiop^.  ApoL  i.  9 ;  comp. 
Semisch,  iL  p.  252.  Theoph,  ad  Autol  L  3:  "A/cow,  &  Sb^perrre, 
t6  fiiv  elSo^  rod  Oeov,  appfirop  Koi  avhc^pcurrov,  mi  fiii  Sxn/dfA€vov 
o^cCKfiok  <rapKlvoi/i  opadrjvcur  Bofy  yap  iarw  ax^ptfro^,  /JLeyiOei 
oKardkifirTO^,  iy^i  airepivotiro^,  uryyl  oavyKpiro^,  ao^Uf  aavfifilr 
fiturro^,  atfoBcavvrji  afilfitp-o^,  KoKonroUff  avexStiffrjTO^  el  yhp  <f>w 
avTOP  elini,  voiTf/ia  avrov  Xiyfii*  el  Xoyov  ehra,  ap^x^/v  avrw  \iy» 
(comp.  the  note  to  this  passage  by  Maran)'  vovp  Hlv  ehrm,  <f>p6vtfaiv 
aifToO  Xiy&^  irpev/ia  ihv  etira,  avairvoftv  avrov  Xiyw  ao^Uw  ikv 
etvw,  yhnnfp4i  tUrrov  Xiym'  Urypv  iiv  etino,  Kpdro^  avrov  Xeyoo* 
irpovoiav  ihp  elirw,  aryaOoavpfiv  avrov  Xi^oi*  fiaciKelav  iav  eXirto, 
hofav  avrov  Xiym*  ie6piov  iav  ettno,  Kpvrifv  avrhv  Xiyer  Kptrfjv  iav 
elirca,  SlieaMv  ixvrov  yiKw  wanripa  iav  elirei,  ra  Trdvra  adrov 
Xiy(tf *  irvp  iav  elirto,  rifv  ap)(ffv  avrov  \iy<o  #c  r.  X.  Comp.  L  5 : 
El  yctp  np  ^\i^  iKaf)(Ctxrip  Svn  aroix^ltp  ov  Svvara*  avOpenro^ 
arevlceu  Sic^  rrjv  vrrepfiJLSXovaav  dipp/qv  tcai  Svvafuv,  ttok  ovx) 
fiSKKov  r§  rov  Oeov  Sofy  av€Kif>pd(mp  obcji  avOpenro^  dvffri^  oi 
hvvarai  €anornij<ra4.  According  to  Iren.  iL  25,  4,  Qod  is  in- 
determinabilis,  nor  can  any  one  fdUy  comprehend  his  nattire 
by  thinking.     Minuc.  Fel,  c.  18 :  ffic  (Deus)  nee  vidcri  potest. 
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visu  clarior  est,  nee  comprehendi,  tactu  purior  est,  nee  dBStitnari, 
sensibus  major  est,  infinitus,  immensus  et  soli  sibi  tantus  quan- 
tus  est  notus;  nobis  veto  ad  intellectum  pectus  angustum  est, 
et  ideo  sic  earn  digne  sestimamus,  dum  inaestimabilem  dicimus. 
Eloquar,  quemadmodum  sentio :  magnitudinem  Dei,  que  se  putat 
nosse,  minuit,  qui  non  vult  minuere,  non  novit.  Nee  nomen  Deo 
quaeras:  DEUS  nomen  est!  lUic  vocabulis  opus  est,  quum  per 
singulos  propriis  appc  llationum  insignibus  multitudo  dirimenda  est 
Deo,  qui  solus  est,  Dei  vocabulum  totum  est.  Quern  si  patrem 
dixero,  terrenum  opineris;  si  regem,  carnalem  suspiceris;  si  do- 
minum,  intelliges  utique  mortalem.  Aufer  additamenta  nominum, 
et  perspicies  ejus  daritatem.  Clement  of  Alexandria  shows  very 
distinctly,  Strom.  viL  p.  689,  that  we  can  attain  to  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  God  only  by  laying  aside  Bl  avaXvareayi  all  finite  ideas  of 
the  Divine  nature,  till  at  last  nothing  but  the  abstract  idea  of 
unity  remains.  But  lest  we  should  content  ourselves  with  the 
mere  negation,  we  must  throw  ourselves  (a7ropplyfra)/i€v  eavroiff;) 
into  the  greatness  of  Christ,  in  whom  the  glory  of  God  was  mani- 
fest, in  order  to  obtain  thus  in  some  way  or  other  {afi/rjyiir'ri)  the 
knowledge  of  God  {%.  e.  in  a  practico-religious  manner,  not  by 
speculation) ;  for  even  then  we  learn  only  what  God  is  not,  not 
what  he  is  (that  is  to  say,  if  we  speak  of  absolute,  perfect  know- 
ledge). Comp.  also  the  12th  and  13th  chapters  of  the  5th  book 
from  p.  692;  in  particular  p.  695,  and  c.  1,  p.  647:  ArjXjov  yap 
fiTfSiva  ivvaaOoL  irapa  tov  t^9  fo)^?  'xpovov  rov  Oeov  ivapyw  Kara- 
XaPiaOoAy  he  therefore  gives  the  advice,  ibid.  p.  651 :  To  he  apa 
^rjrelu  irep]  deov  &v  firf  eh  epiv,  aXKct  eh  evpeaiv  reLvrf,  a-tonjpiov  i(m, 
Origen  contra  Celsum,  vi.  65,  0pp.  T.  L  p.  681,  and  de  princ.  i. 
1,  5,  p.  50:  Dicimus  secundum  veritatem,  Deum  incomprehensi- 
bilem  esse  atque  inaestimabilem.  Si  quid  enim  illud  est,  quod 
sentire  vel  intelligere  de  Deo  potuerimus,  multis  longe  modis 
eum  meliorem  esse  ab  eo  quod  sensimus  necesse  est  credere. 
"  As  much  as  the  brightness  of  the  sun  exceeds  the  dim  light  of 
a  lantern,  so  much  the  glory  of  God  surpasses  our  idea  of  it." 
Likewise  Novatian  says,  de  trinit.  c.  2 :  De  hoc  ergo  ac  de  eis 
quae  sunt  ipsius,  et  in  eo  sunt,  nee  mens  hominis  quae  sint,  quanta 
sint  et  qualia  sint,  digne  concipere  potest,  nee  eloquentia  ser- 
monis  humani  sequabilem  majestati  ejus  virtutem  sermonis  ex- 
promit.  Ad  cogitandam  enim  et  ad  eloquendam  illius  majesta- 
tem  et  eloquentia  omnis  merito  muta  est  et  mens  omnis  exigua 
est:  major  est  enim  mente  ipsa,  nee  cogitari  possit  quantus  sit; 
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ne  si  potuerit  cogitari,  mente  humana  miuor  8it,  qua  concipi 
possit.  Major  est  quoque  oiuni  senuone,  nee  ediei  possit:  ne 
si  potuerit  ediei,  humana  sermone  minor  sit,  quo  quum  edicitur, 
et  cireumiri  et  coUigi  possit.  Quidquid  enim  de  illo  cogitatum 
fuerit,  minus  ipso  erit,  et  quidquid  enunciatum  fuerit,  minus 
illo  comparatum  circum  ipsum  erit.  Sentire  enim  ilium  taciti 
aliquatenus  possumus,  ut  autem  ipse  est,  sermone  explicare  non 
possumus.  Sive  enim  ilium  dixeris  lucem,  creaturam  ipsius  ma- 
gis  quam  ipsum  dixeris,  etc.... Quidquid  omnino  de  illo  retuleriB, 
rem  aliquam  ipsius  magis  et  virtutem  quam  ipsum  explicayeris. 
Quid  enim  de  eo  condigne  aut  dicas  aut  sentias,  qui  omnibus  et 
sermonibus  major  est  ?  etc.  Tliis  Christian  scholasticism  which  per- 
vades the  first  period,  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  modem 
confidence  of  old  and  new  scholastic  mode  and  style!  Neverthe- 
less the  Fathei*s  (and  Origeu  in  particular)  also  admit  a  spiritual 
l>erception  of  God,  which  is  now  brought  about  by  the  medium  of 
Christ,  but  will  at  length  be  immediate. 

$38. 

IDEALISM  AND  ANTIIIIOPOMOHPUISM.— COHPOUKITY  OF  GOD. 

The  educated  mind,  desirous  of  removing  from  the  na- 
ture of  God  as  much  as  possible  everything  that  could 
remind  man  of  the  finite  or  compound,  sometimes  takes 
offence  even  at  the  idea  of  the  substantiality  of  God,  from 
fear  of  reducing  him  to  the  level  of  created  beings.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  possible  so  to  refine  our  conceptions 
of  the  Deity,  as  to  resolve  it  into  a  mere  abstract  negation. 
In  opposition  to  this  idealizing  tendency,  pious  souls  at 
an  early  period  manifested  the  desire  of  possessing  a  real 
God  for  the  world,  for  man,  and  for  the  human  heart ; 
and  the  bold  and  figurative  language  which  they  employed, 
as  well  as  the  symbolical  and  anthropomorphitic  expires- 
sions  which  they  applied  to  the  Divine  Being,  amply  com- 
pensated for  what  the  idea  of  God  had  lost  in  the  way  of 
negation.  Both  these  tendencies^  which  claim  alike  the 
consideration  of  thinking  men,  and  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  philosophers  in  all  ages,^  have  their  respec- 
tive representatives  in  the  first  period  of  the  history  of 
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doctrines.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Alexandrian  school,  and 
Origen  in  particular,  endeavoured  to  remove  from  God 
everything  that  could  give  rise  to  carnal  ideas  concerning 
his  nature.^  On  the  other  hand,  TertuUian  insisted  so 
much  on  the  idea  of  the  substantiality  of  God,  that  he 
confounded  it  with  his  corporeity,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  did  not  ascribe  to  him  a  gross,  material 
body,  like  that  of  man.^ 

^  On  this  sabject  even  the  ancient  philosophers  entertained  dif- 
ferent opinion&  The  popular,  polytheistic  form  of  religion  was 
founded  on  anthropomorphism.  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  the 
founder  of  the  Eleatic  school,  endeavoured  to  combat  polytheism 
as  well  as  anthropomorphism.  Comp.  Clem,  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14, 
p.  714: 

EU  0eh^  ev  re  Beunav  fcaX  avffpayrrourt  /jLeyurro^, , 

Ov  TV  Sifia^  Ovrjjoiaw  ofiolio^  ovBi  votjfia,  k,  r.  X. 

and  Strom.  viL  4,  p.  841,  and  the  other  passages  in  Preller,  hist, 
phil.  grsdco-rom.  Hamb.  1838.  Bitter,  L  p.  450.  [English 
translat  by  Morrison,  i  p.  430.]  Schieiermacher,  p.  60.  The 
Epicureans  (though  it  is  doubtful  whether  Epicurus  himself 
seriously  meant  to  t^ach  this  doctrine)  imagined  that  the  gods 
possessed  a  quasi  human  form,  but  without  the  wants  of  men, 
and  were  unconcerned  about  their  sufferings  and  pleasures  Thus 
they  retained  only  what  is  vain  in  anthropomorphism,  and  lost 
sight  of  its  more  profound  signification  (the  human  relation  of 
God  to  man).  Comp.  Cic.  de  Natura  Deorum,  i  8-21.  Meinhold, 
L  p.  267,  note.  Bitter,  iii  490.  [EngL  transL  iiL  442.]— Dif- 
ferent  views  were  adopted  by  the  Stoics,  who  represented  Qod  as 
the  vital  force  and  reason  which  govern  the  universe ;  but  though 
they  avoided  anthropomorphitic  notions,  they  regarded  him  as 
clothed  in  an  etherial  robe.  Cic.  de  Nat  D.  ii  24.  Bitter,  iiL  p. 
576.     [English  translation,  iiL  p.  520,  ss.] 

^  Clement  opposes  anthropomorphism  in  different  places:  "Most 
men  talk  and  judge  of  Cod  from  their  own  limited  point  of  view, 
as  if  cockles  and  oysters  were  to  reason  out  of  their  narrow  shells, 
and  the  hedgehog  out  of  his  own  self."  Strom,  v.  11,  p.  687, 
comp.  viL  5,  p.  845,  c.  7,  p.  852,  53 :  ''0>jo^  cucoif  Koi  oKo^  o^cCK- 
li^,  Xva  ri^  rovToi^  \fyi]afjTiu  roU  ovofjtaacv,  6  SeS^.  KaJff  Skov 
Tolwv  ovheiUouf  ciblfyL  OeoaifietaVf  o&re  ip  ifjivoi^  oCre  iv  X&yoK^ 
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aXX'  ovSi  hf  ffpa^^cua  ^  Biyfjuurw  1}  fiif  irphrotMra  wepl  rov  &€a6 
{nrSKfi^K,  dXX  ek  raireofi^  teai  aayrnJLOWv;  iterpeirofiivff  Ivpoia^ 
r<  tcdX  inrovolan*  Mev  ^  r&v  iroKK&v  eb^fiii^la  hwr^fda^  oiSof  Bia<f>&' 
pei&tiirfjvTfi^ oK^elc^ ajvouof  /c,T,\.  (on prayer).  OrigenhefpM 
Tub  work  irep}  apx&v  immediately  after  the  Prooem.  with  objeo* 
tions  to  anthropomorphitic  or  material  ideas  of  Qod:  ^'I  know 
that  many  appeal  even  to  Scripture  in  proof  of  their  assertion  that 
God  is  a  corporeal  being;  because  they  find  in  the  writings  of 
Moses  that  he  is  called  a  consuming  fire,  and  read  in  the  gospel  of 
John  that  he  is  a  Spirit  (irvevfia).  They  cannot  think  of  fire  and 
spirit  but  as  something  corporeal  I  should  like  to  ask  these  per- 
sons what  they  say  of  the  passage  in  1  John  i.  5 :  "  (xod  is  light?" 
He  is  a  light  to  enlighten  those  who  seek  the  truth,  (Ps.  xzxvi  9) ; 
for  "  the  light  of  Qod"  is  nothing  more  than  his  Divine  power,  by 
means  of  which  he  who  is  enlightened  perceiyes  truth  in  all  things, 
and  apprehends  Gfod  himself  as  the  trutL  In  this  sense  we  must 
understand  the  phrase;  in  thy  light  we  shall  see  light,  t.  0.  in  the 
Logos,  in  the  wisdom  which  is  Ihy  Son,  we  see  thee,  the  Father. 
Is  it  then  necessaiy  to  suppose  that  God  resembles  the  sun-light, 
because  he  is  called  light?  Can  any  sensible  meaning  be  attached 
to  the  idea,  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  have  their  source  in 
"  corporeal  light?"  But  the  spiritualizing  tendency  of  Origen  led 
him  frequently  so  to  explain  even  the  more  profound  sayings  of 
Scripture,  as  to  leave  nothing  but  a  mere  abstract  idea.  NovdHan 
also  expresses  himself  in  very  strong  and  decided  terms  against 
anthropomorphism:  de  trin.  c.  6:  Non  intra  hsBC  nostri  corporis 
lineamenta  modum  aut  figuram  divinsB  majestatis  includimus. .  . . 
Ipse  totus  oculus,  quia  totus  videt,  totus  auris,  quia  totus  audit 
Even  the  definition,  that  God  is  a  spirit,  has,  according  to  him, 
only  a  relative  validity:  Ulud  quod  dicit  Dominus  (John  iv.) 
spiritum  Deum,  puto  ego  sic  locutum  Christum  de  patre,  ut  adhuc 
aliquid  plus  intelligi  velit  quam  spiritum  Deum.  He  thinks  that 
this  is  only  figurative  language,  as  it  is  said  elsewhere,  God  is 
light,  etc.,  omnis  enim  spiritus  creatura  est 

'  The  first  Christian  writer  who  is  said  to  have  ascribed  a  body 
to  the  Deity,  is  Mdito  ofSardis,  in  his  treatise  irepl  ivamfidTov 
^eot),  which  is  no  longer  extant,  comp.  Orig.  comment  in  Genes. 
0pp.  T.  ii  p.  25.  Euseb.  iv.  26,  and  Heinichen  on  that  paaaaga 
Oennad.  de  dogm  eccle&  c.  4,  and  Piper,  Uber  Melito,  in  the 
theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1838,  i.  p.  71,  where  a  similar 
view  is  cited  from  the  Clementine  Homiliesw     [Burton,  K,  Testi- 
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monies  of  the  Anti-Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  etc. 
(Works,  ii.)  p.  64.]  It  is  more  certain  that  TertuUian  ascribed  to 
Gk)d  (and  so  also  to  the  soul)  a  body  which  he  did  not  however 
represent  as  a  human  body,  but  as  the  necessary  form  of  all 
existence,  (comp.  Schleiermacher,  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  pr 
165),  de  Carne  Christi,  c.  11:  Ne  esse  quidem  potest,  nisi  habens 
per  quod  sit.  Cum  autem  (anima)  sit,  habeat  necesse  est  aliquid 
per  quod  sit.  Si  habet  aliquid,  per  quod  est,  hoc  erit  corpus  ejus. 
Omne  quod  est,  corpus  est  sui  generis.  Nihil  est  incorporale,  nisi 
quod  non  est.  Advers.  Praxeam,  c.  7 :  Quis  enim  negabit  Deum 
corpus  esse,  etsi  Deus  spiiitus  est?  Spiritus  enim  corpus  sui 
generis  in  sua  effigie.  Sed  et  invisibilia  ilia  qusBCunque  sunt, 
habent  apud  Deum  et  suum  corpus  et  suam  formam,  per  quae 
soli  Deo  visibilia  sunt ;  quanto  magis  quod  ex  ipsius  substantia 
missum  est,  sine  substantia  non  erit.  Comp.  Neander,  Anti- 
gnosticus,  p.  451.  But  TertuUian  himself  draws  a  definite  dis- 
tinction, which  excludes  all  grosser  forms  of  anthropomorphism, 
between  the  Divine  and  the  human  corpus,  advers.  Marc,  ii  16: 
Disceme  substantias  et  suos  eis  distribue  sensus,  tam  diversos, 
quam  substantise  cxigunt,  licet  vocabulis  communicare  videantur. 
Nam  et  dexteram  et  oculos  et  pedes  Dei  legimus,  nee  ideo  tamen 
humanis  comparabuiitur,  quia  de  appellatione  sociantur.  Quanta 
erit  diversitas  divini  corporis  et  humani,  sub  eisdem  nominibus 
membrorum,  tanta  erit  et  animi  divini  et  humani  differentia,  sub 
eisdem  licet  vocabulis  sensuum,  quos  tam  corruptorios  efBcit  in 
homine  corruptibilitas  substantise  humanse,  quam  incorruptorios 
in  Deo  eflScit  incorruptibilitas  substantias  divinje.*    On  the  an- 


»  Miinschery  ed.  by  Colin,  L  p.  134,  adduces  this  passage  to  show  that  Ter- 
tuUian is  justly  chargeable  with  real  anthropomorphism.  It  rather  proves 
the  contrary.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  corporeity  of  God  and 
anthropomorphism  are  by  no  means  synonymous  terms.  It  is  possible  to  re- 
present God  by  way  of  anthropomiorphism  as  a  Spirit  of  very  limited  expanse, 
and  bearing  resemblance  to  the  spirit  of  man,  without  ascribing  to  him  a 
body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  substantiality  of  Grod  may  be  taken  in  so  ab- 
stract a  manner,  as  not  to  confound  it  with  humanity  and  personality  (so  the 
Stoics).  TertuUian  combines  both  these  modes  of  representation,  but  after 
all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  the  awkwardness  of  his  style  rather  than  his 
manner  of  thinking,  that  has  brought  him  into  disrepute.  [This  may  be 
clearly  seen  from  the  following  passage :  ^'Divine  affections  are  ascribed  to  the 
Deity  by  means  of  figures  borrowed  from  the  human  form,  not  as  if  he  were 
indued  with  corporeal  quaUties :  when  eyes  are  ascribed  to  him,  it  denotes 
that  he  sees  all  things ;  when  ears,  that  he  hears  all  things ;  the  speech  denotes 
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throponioiphisDi  of  Cyprian,  see  Rettberg,  p.  300.  Irenoaua 
rejects  both  uithropomorphism  properly  so  called,  and  false  an- 
thropopathism.  In  no  respect  Qod  is  to  be  compared  to  human 
frailty ;  though  his  love  justifies  us  in  using  human  phraseology 
when  speaking  of  him,  nevertheless  we  feel  that,  as  to  his  greatness 
and  his  true  nature,  he  is  elevated  above  all  that  is  human ;  comp. 
adv.  haer.  iL  13,  4,  and  iv.  20,  iv.  5.  Buncker,  Lap.  27.  Baur, 
Christ  Gnosis,  p.  466. 

§  39. 

THE   ATTRIBUTES   OF  GOD. 

Neither  the  existence  of  God,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
nor  his  attributes,  were  from  the  first  defined  with 
scientific  precision.  The  Catholic  church  simply  adopted 
the  6oncrete  idea  of  a  personal  God  as  propounded  in 
the  Old  Test.,  though  in  a  somewhat  modified  form.^ 
But  as  in  course  of  time  metaphysical  ideas  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  schools  of  philosophers,  and  transferred  to 
the  God  of  the  Christians,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
how  the  views  entertained  on  this  subject  by  different 
writers  would  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  different 
tendencies  of  these  schools.  Some  connected  their  no- 
tions of  the  omnipresence  of  God  with  their  conceptions 
of  his  corporeity,  which  fills  the  universe  and  displaces 
all  other  bodies;^  others  maintained  that  he  was  exalted 
above  space^  or  that,  having  destroyed  space,  he  put  him- 
self in  its  room.^  The  doctrine  of  omniscience  was  to  some 
extent  mixed  up  with  anthropomorphitic  ideas,  and  Origen 

the  will ;  nostiil^,  the  perception  of  prayer ;  hands,  creation ;  arms,  power ; 
feet,  immensity ;  for  he  has  no  members,  and  performs  no  office  for  which 
they  are  required,  but  executes  all  things  by  the  sole  act  of  his  wilL  How 
can  he  require  eyes,  who  is  light  itself?  or  feet,  who  is  omnipresent?  How 
can  he  require  hands,  who  is  the  silent  creator  of  all  things  7  or  a  tongue,  to 
whom  to  think  is  to  command  ?  Those  members  are  necessaiy  to  men,  but 
not  to  €k)d,  inasmuch  as  the  counsels  of  men  would  be  inefficacious  unless  his 
thoughts  put  his  members  in  motion ;  but  not  to  God,  whose  operations  fol- 
low his  will  without  effort"  Comp.  Wright,  W.,  in  KUtOy  Cyclop,  of  BibL 
Literat  art.  Anthropomorphism.] 
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himself  limited  this  attribute  of  God,^  as  well  as  that  of  his 
omnipotence.^  According  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  par- 
ticular mention  was  made  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  God, 
along  with  hia  justice.^  But  it  was  to  be  expected  that  at 
times  difficulties  would  arise  respecting  apparent  contra 
dictions  which  could  be  removed  only  by  the  taking  of  more 
comprehensive  and  elevated  views.  Thus  it  became  possible 
to  reconcile^  on  the  one  side,  the  omniscience  (especially  the 
foreknowledge)  of  God  with  his  omnipotence  and  goodness,'^ 

and,  on  the  other  side,  his  justice  with  his  love  and  mercy.^ 

^  The  Catholic  church  preserved  a  right  medinm  between  the 
anti-judaizing  tendency  of  the  Gnostics,  who  spoke  of  the  demiurgos 
as  a  being  that  was  either  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Qod,  or  stood 
in  a  hostile  relation  to  him;  and  the  judaizing  tendency  of  the 
Ebionites,  who,  retaining  the  rigid  system  of  Judaism,  mistook  the 
universal  design  of  the  CSuistian  doctrine  of  God  But  here,  as 
elsewhere,  we  observe  a  wide  difference  between  the  theological 
opinions  of  the  North- African  and  those  of  the  Alexandrian  school 

^  Comp.  (§  36,  note  2)  the  passage  cited  from  Athenagoras  on  the 
unity  of  God.  Cyprian,  de  idoL  vanit  p.  15,  finds  &ult  with  the 
heathen  because  they  attempt  to  confine  the  infinite  God  within 
the  narrow  walls  of  a  temple,  whilst  he  ubique  totus  difiusus  est. 
This  expression  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  in  his  view  the 
Deity  was  a  kind  of  substance  which  fills  space. 

^  Philo  had  previously  identified  God  with  absolute  space,  and 
taught  that  he  alone  can  set  bounds  to  his  own  existence ;  comp. 
the  passages  bearing  on  this  subject  in  the  work  of  Dahne,  p. 
281-284,  and  p.  193,  267>  ss. ;  Theophilus,  ad  AutoL  ii.  3,  also 
calls  God  his  own  space  {airro^:  iavrov  roiro^  iarlv).  He  justly 
confines  the  omnipresence  of  God  not  to  his  mere  existence  at 
every  place  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  considers  it  as  his  unin- 
terrupted activity  which  is  known  from  his  works,  comp.  i.  5.  Clem, 
of  Alex,  denies  that  the  relations  of  space  can  be  applied  to  God, 
Strom,  ii.  2,  p.  431 :  Ov  ykp  ip  yvoifxp  fj  r&trfp  o  Seo^^  dXX'  inrepavw 
teal  Toirov  icaX  ypovov  Koi  rfj^  r&v  yeyovirmv  iSionrro^'  Bio  ovSe  ip 
fiepei  KararfiuercU  irore,  ovre  nreplexfov  oUre  irepiexpfievo^  ^  Karb, 
opuTfiSp  riva  fj  Kark  am-oTOfii^v,  According  to  Origen,  God  sustains 
and  fills  the  world  (which  he  thought  to  be  an  animate  being)  with 
his  power,  but  he  neither  fills  the  universe  with  his  presence,  nor 
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does  he  even  move  in  it,  comp.  de  princ  iL  1,  0pp.  L  p.  77.  For 
an  explanation  of  popular  and  figuratiye  expressions  which  repre- 
sent the  Deity  as  occupying  space,  and  convey  the  idea  of  a  change 
of  place,  vide  contra  Cels.  iv.  5,  0pp.  L  p.  505,  and  comp.  also  p. 
686.  Concerning  the  expression  that  Gk)d  may  be  all  in  all,  see 
de  princ.  iii  6,  0pp.  L  p.  152, 153. 

*  De  princ.  iii  2,  0pp.  L  p.  49,  Origen  proves  that  the  world 
is  finite,  because  God  could  not  comprehend  it^  if  it  were  infinite ; 
for  that  only  may  be  understood  which  has  a  beginning.  But 
it  were  impious  to  say,  that  there  is  any  thiug  which  Ood  does 
not  comprehend.  Comp.  with  this  the  much  simpler  view  of 
Clement,  Strom,  vi  17,  p.  821 :  'O  ^dp  rot  6609  iravra  olBof,  ov 
yjjvov  rh,  Svra,  dXX^  Koi  rh  iaofiepa  koI  (09  Sarai  hcaaTov  rd^  re 
hrlfUpov^  Kun^aet^  irpoop&v  iravri^pq,  KciX  iraan  iiroKovei,  yvfjwffv 
ia&$€v  7^1/  '>^"V)()fv  ffkeiriov,  xeu  rifv  hrlvoiav  rijv  hedarov  rfj^  xark 
fUpo^  i)(€t  Bl  al&vo^  Kcu  hirep  M  r&v  dedrptov  yivertu,  teal  iirl 
r&v  ixdirrov  fiep&v,  icarh  rifv  ivopao'lv  re  koI  Trepiopaciv  xai  ai/vo* 
paciv,  rovTO  iiri  rav  Oeov  ylverai.  ^AOpom^  re  ykp  irdura  koX 
%KcurTov  hf  fiipei  fuq,  irpoafioXy  irpoirpXjhrei,  JueL  M.  dial  a 
Tryph.  a  127:  'O  7^^  apprjro^  irarifp  koX  Kvpio^  r&v  irdvrwp  obre 
iroi  cUfAcTM,  o6t€  irepiTrarel,  ovre  icaJBeuBei^  ovre  avUrrarcu,,  oXX'  hf 
r§  aifTov  X^P9  ^^^  trori  fiivei,  o^  op&v  ledX  o{G  Sxovwv,  ovtc  w^ 
OoKfiok  ovBk  Juaiv,  aXXA  hwdfui  aKbertp*  kcH  irdvra  i<f>opf  koX 
wdvra  yh/foa-Kcif  teal  ovSciV  ^qfi&v  \iKrf0ev  avrov. 

*  Origen  de  prina  ii  a  9,  p.  97:  *Ev  rp  hrivoovfUinf  apy^  to- 
covTov  dpidfiov  r^  fiovKruuvri,  avrov  inroorrjiTiu  rbv  Oeov  voep&v, 
owrt&v,  oeov  rfivvaro  Siapiciaar  ireirepa/rpJkvrpf  yhp  etvai  ical  rijv 
Siivafuv  rov  Oeov  Xeicriov  k,  r.  X.  But  in  other  places  Origen  ex- 
presses himself  in  a  very  appropriate  and  dignified  manner  con- 
cerning the  Diviue  omnipotence ;  contra  Cek  v.  0pp.  L  p.  595, 
he  shows  that  God  can  do  all  things,  but  does  nothing  which  is 
contrary  to  nature  {irapit  ^wriv),  oijre  r^  diro  kokIo^,  ovre  rh  oKo- 
7fl»9  yevofievcL 

^  The  idea  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  worthy  of  notice,  which 
was  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  an  appevo- 
OffKv^'y  he  thinks  that  the  compassion  of  God  presents  the  female 
aspect  of  Ins  character,  quis  div.  salv.  p.  956,  and  finds  something 
analagous  in  the  Old  Test,  I&  xlix.  15.  Comp.  Neomder's  Gnos- 
tische  Systeme,  p.  209.  The  works  of  Clement,  in  particular,  abound 
with  passages  refSerring  to  the  love  and  mercy  of  God.  He  loves 
men  on  account  of  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  their 
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creator,  Coh.  p.  89 :  UpoKeircu  he  aeX  r&  OeS  ttjv  avOpdyirmv  ar/eXrfv 
ad^cLv.     Comp.  Strom,  vii  p.  832,  Coh.  74,  Psed.  I.  p.  102. 

'^  Origenes  contra  Cels.  ii.,  0pp.  i.  p.  405,  Comment,  in  Gen. 
0pp.  ii.  p.  10,  11.  For  more  particulars  comp.  the  doctrine  of 
human  liberty,  §  57. 

®  Another  point  of  distinction  between  the  Gnostics  and  ortho- 
dox Christians  was,  that  the  former  did  not  know  how  to  reconcile 
the  equity  of  God  which  inflicts  punishment,  with  that  other  attri- 
bute which  passes  by  transgressions,  and  redeems  from  sin;  on 
this  account  they  thought  themselves  compelled  to  separate  the 
just  God  of  the  Old  Test  from  the  loving  Father  of  the  Christians 
(so  Marcion).  In  opposition  to  this  ill-founded  distinction,  Iren- 
aeus,  Tertullian,  Clement,  Origen,  etc.,  insist  particularly  on  the 
penal  justice  of  God,  and  show  that  it  can  very  well  be  reconciled 
with  his  love.  According  to  Irenceus,  adv.  haer.  v.  27,  penalty  does 
not  consist  in  anything  positive  which  comes  from  God,  but  in  the 
separation  of  the  sinner  from  God.  God  does  not  punish  irporfpjTL- 
KWy  but  hraKo\ov0ov<T7i<;  Si  itceivT}^  (ry<;  afjMprlwi)  r^?  Kokdaew^. 
TerttMian,  on  the  contrary,  considers  the  penal  justice  of  God  to 
be  based  on  the  legal  principle  of  the  inviolableness  of  the  law, 
and  distinguishes  between  true  love  and  benevolent  weakness,  comp. 
contra  Marc.  i.  25,  26,  ii.  13,  14,  16,  (negabimus  Deum,  in  quo 
non  omnia,  quse  Deo  digna  sint,  constent);  in  his  opinion  the 
anger  of  God  depends  on  love  itself.  Accordingly,  he  draws  a  dis- 
tinction between  malis  supplicii  s.  poense  and  malis  culpsB  s.  peccati. 
God  is  the  author  only  of  the  former;  the  devil  is  the  author  rof 
the  latter.  To  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  anthropomor- 
phism he  says :  Stultissimi,  qui  de  humanis  divina  praejudicant,  ut 
quoniam  in  homine  coiTuptorise  conditionis  habentm*  hujusmodi 
passiones,  idcirco  et  in  Deo  ejusdem  status  existimentur,  etc. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  adopts  partly  the  same  view,  Strom,  iv. 
24,  p.  634;  but  in  enumerating  the  causes  which  induce  God  to 
inflict  penalties,  he  speaks  of  the  legal  principle  as  being  the  last. 
The  principal  design  of  the  divine  punishments  seems  to  him,  to 
make  men  better,  and  to  warn  and  restrain  others  from  the  com- 
mission of  sin.  Comp.  Psed-  L  8,  p.  40.  This  is  distinctly  set 
forth,  Strom,  vii.  p.  895 :  '^W'  C09  irpo^  rod  hihcuTKoKov  fj  rov  irar- 
pb^  ol  ircuBe^,  o6to>9  fjfi€2<;  tt^o?  t^9  wpovoia^  KoXa^ofieOa.  ©€09  Bk 
ov  TipMypelTcu*  eart  yitp  f}  Ttfujupla  KaKov  avTa7r6Bo<rc^'  KoKafyt,  pAv 
Toi  irpo^  TO  ')(pri<np^v  Koi  kocv^  kcu  ISia  T0Z9  KciKa^op^voi^.  Origen 
refutes  at  great  length  the  objections  of  the  Gnostics,  de  princ.  ii  5, 
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0pp.  t.  i.  p.  102,  by  proving  that  their  distinction  between  "  benevo- 
lent," and  "just,"  is  altogether  untenable,  and  showing  that  the 
Divine  penalties  are  inflicted  by  a  kind  father  and  wise  physician ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  applies  the  allegorical  interpretation  to  those 
passages  of  the  Old  Test,  which  speak  by  way  of  anthropomor- 
phism of  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  God;  comp.  also  contra 
Gels.  iv.  71,  72,  p.  556,  (comp.  however,  §  48). 


§  40. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  LOGOS. 

a.  Traces  of  it  in  the  Period  before  th^  Christian  Era, 
and  in  Jewish  and  Gentile  Systems  of  Religion  and 
Philosophy, 

*  Liickey  geschichtliche  Erortening  der  Logosidee  in  his  Commenter  iiber 
das  Evangelium,  Joh.  vol.  i.  p.  205,  as.  [Thohick,  Commentar  zum 
Evang.  Jok  ch.  i.  Die  Logoslehre.  6th  ed.  p.  52,  ss.]  *Domery  Bnt- 
wickelungsgeschichte  der  Christologie.  Stuttg.  1839,  p.  4^34.  Van  BohUfiy 
das  alte  Indien  mit  besonderer  Riicksicht  aiif  AegypteD.  ii.  Konigsb.  1830, 
i.  p.  201,  8s.  Sluhr,  die  Religionssysteme  der  heidnischen  Volker  des 
Orients,  S.  99,  ss.  Klmker^  Zendavesta  im  Kleinen.  vol.  ii.  p  1,  s& 
*Bdu7nleiny  Yersueb  die  Bedeuteung  des  jobann.  Logos  aus  den  Reli- 
gionssystemen  des  Orients  zu  entwickeln.  [KostUrij  der  Lehrbegriff  des 
Evang.  und  der  Briefe  Job.  und  die  verwandten  neutestamentlichen  Lebr- 
begriffe,  Berlin,  1843.  Burton^  E.y  the  Bamptom  Lecture  on  the  Heresies 
of  the  Apostolic  Age,  Lect.  vii.  Comp.  also  Pye  Smithy  Scripture 
Testimony  to  the  Messiab,  3rd  edit.  L  522-529,  iL  415,  432,  et  passim.] 
F.  Ck.  BauTy  die  cbristliche  Lebre  von  der  Dreieinigkeit  und  Menscb- 
werdung  Oottes  in  ibrer  gescbicbtlicben  Entwickelung,  Tiib.  1841-43, 
3  vols.  voL  L  p.  1-128.  *Q,  A.  Meier,  die  Lebre  von  der  Trinitat.  Hamb. 
1844,  I.  p.  1,  ss. 

The  difficulty  which  men  experienced  in  thinking  of 
God  as  a  being  purely  spiritual  and  exalted  above  every 
finite  object,  was  considerably  increased  when  they  viewed 
him  at  the  same  time  in  the  relation  which  he  sustains  to 
the  finite  creation.  It  became  necessary,  with  the  increas- 
ing culture  of  the  human  mind,  to  form  the  idea  of  a 
medium  (organ)  by  which  God  creates  and  governs  the 
world,  and  manifests  himself  in  it.     This  medium  was 
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supposed^  on  the  one  side^  to  have  its  existence  in  the 
Divine  nature  itself^  and  to  stand  in  a  most  intimate  con- 
nection with  it;  and,  on  the  other>  to  be  somehow  or  other 
distinct  from  it.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  this 
idea,  we  need  not  go  either  to  oriental  sources^  the  wisdom 
of  India  and  the  religion  of  Zend^^  or  to  the  occidental 
systems  of  philosophy^  and  that  of  Plato  in  particular.^ 
We  may  trace  it  in  the  more  definite  and  concrete  form 
which;  at  the  time  when  the  apocryphal  writings  were  com- 
posed; was  given  to  the  personifications  of  the  Divine  word 
and  the  Divine  wisdom  found  in  the  Old  Test^  It  may  be 
further  traced  in  the  doctrine  of  Philo  concerning  the 
Logos,^  and  in  some  other  notions  which  were  then  cur- 
rent.^ But  all  these  were  only  so  many  scattered  seeds 
which  Christianity  was  designed  to  quicken  and  make 
fruitful. 

^  **It%8  easy  to  see  that  the  Christian  idea  commit  he  explained 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Indian  religion."  Domer,  p.  7.  The  Trimurti 
of  the  Indiaa  religion  may  be  represented  in  the  foUowing  maimer: 

Brahma  Vishnoo  Seeva  (Eala) 

Sun  (Light)  Water  (Air?)  Fire 

Creator  Preserver  (progressive  development)  Destroyer 

Power  Wisdom  Justice 

Past  Present  Future 

Matter  Space  Time 

Gomp.  Von  Bohlen  and  Sttjihr,  L  c.  Among  the  Egyptians  we 
find  the  following  corresponding  with  these  deities, 

Brahma  =  Phtha 
Vishnoo  =  Ejaeph 
Seeva      =  Neith 

The  word  by  which  Brahma  created  the  world,  is  Om  (Onm), 
see  Von  Bohlen,  L  p.  169,  ss.  212.  In  the  system  of  Zoroaster  the 
word  Honover  is  represented  as  that  by  which  the  world  was 
created,  and  as  the  most  immediate  revelation  of  the  god  Or- 
mu2d,  see  Klevher,  L  c.  and  Stuhr,  L  p.  370,  371.  [Burton,  L  c. 
Lect  iL  p.  44-48.]    "Bince,  in  the  pagan  systems  of  religion,  the 
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natural  is  most  tnUmatdy  Uended  with  the  Divine,  the  idea  of  a 
trias  established  in  them  is  altogether  diffei^ent  from  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  in  thejbrmer  the  trios  only  denotes  the 
varums  modes  of  existence,  and  is  therefore  most  fvUy  developed 
in  those  religions  which  occupy  a  very  low  position,  hut  disappears 
when  the  said  unity  of  the  Divine  with  the  natural  is  lost  sight 
of"    Meier,  1.  c.  p.  4. 

^  The  relation  in  which  Plato  (especially  in  Timeeus)  imagined 
God  to  stand  to  the  creating  vovt;,  presents  only  a  remote  analogy; 
likewise  the  passage  bearing  on  the  Xo7o^  from  Epinomis,  p.  986, 
which  Euseb.  Prsep,  eyang.  xL  16,  professes,  to  quote  from  Epi- 
menides,  given  by  De  Wette,  biblische  Dogmatik,  §  157.  Comp. 
Tennemann,  das  platonische  Philosophem  vom  gottlichen  Yer- 
stande,  in  PauUis'  Memorabilien,  Stiick  i.  and  his  System  der  pla- 
tonischen  Philosophie,  vol.  iii.  p.  149,  ss.  174,  ss.  Bockh,  iiber  die 
Bildung  der  Weltseele  im  Timaens  des  Plato  (in  Daub  und  Greu- 
zer's  Studien,  yoL  iii  p.  1,  ss.  Ritter,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie, 
n.  p.  291,  ss.  318,  s&  [Burton,  L  c.  Lect  viL  and  note  90  in 
particular.] 

'  The  oldest  form  of  revelation  which  we  find  in  the  Old  Test, 
is  the  direct  Theophany,  which,  however,  was  adapted  only  to 
the  age  of  childhood.  In  later  times  Qod  speaks  to  his  people 
in  general,  or  to  individuals,  sometimes  by  angels  (especially  the 
it\TV  'Hm'^)'  sometimes  by  human  mediators  (Moses  and  the 
prophets).  But  the  intercourse  of  Qod  with  the  prophets  is 
carried  on  by  the  medium  of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ^i^pP  ^yi 

which  descends  upon  them.  This  X0709  (fnjfia  tov  deov,  rov  Kvplov) 
is  poetically  personified  in  several  places;  Ps.  cxlvii.  15;  Is.  Iv. 
11;  in  an  inferior  degree,  Ps.  xxxiiL  4;  cxix.  89,  104,  105;  Is. 
xl.  8;  Jer.  xxiii.  29;  comp.  Lucke,  1.  c.  p.  215,  216.  Like  the 
word,  so  the  wisdom  of  God  (rro^p,  a-o^la)  is  personified:  Job 

xxvuL  1 2-28,  and  in  very  significant  terms,  Prov.  ch.  viii  and  ix. 
On  ^3>p  (Prov.  viii  22),  and  the  signification  of  r^)^^  (viii  30), 

comp.  Unibreit*s  Comment,  p.  102,  106;  on  the  personification  of 
wisdom  in  the  apocryphal  writings  (Sir.  i  4,  24;  Baruch  iii  15, 
ss.  iv.  1;  Wisdom,  vi.  22,  to  ch.  ix.)  see  Liicke,  L  c.  p.  221,  ss., 
and  Bretschneider,  systematische  Darstellung  der  Dogmatik  der 
Apokryphen.  Leipsig,  1805,  p.  191,  ss.  Hie  strongest  example 
of  personification  is  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  define  exactly  the  distinction  between  personification  and  the 

I 
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hypostasis,  properly  so  called,  especially  ch.  viL  22,  ss.     On  the 
relation  of  this  hypostasis  to  that  of  Philo,  sec  Llicke,  L  c. 

*  On  the  question  whether  Philo  ascribed  personality  to  the 
Logos,  see  Domer,  L  p.  21,  ss. ;  while  most  writers  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  Domer  entertains  the  opposite  opinion.  Thus  much 
is  certain,  that  Philo  makes  a  distinction  between  the  6v  as  such, 
and  the  \6yo^  rod  6vr6<;,  who  is  superior  to  the  Sw/a/^cw,  \670t,  and 
ar/yeXjoc  This  Logos  he  also  calls  Sevrepo^  de6%  or  ^€09,  as  such, 
without  the  article ;  u/o?  irpecr^vrepo^;,  vlo^  /jbovoyeviff;,  irpanoyovo^, 
— el/etov,  c/cid,  irapdZeuyfia,  So^a,  aw^la,  iTrum^firf  rov  0€ov,  Ac- 
cording to  Philo  the  Logos  is  the  essence  and  seat  of  the  ideal  world 
(IBia  T&v  Ihetov  6  deov  'Koyo<;).  As  an  artist  first  makes  a  model  of 
that  which  he  purposes  to  make,  so  God  first  created  the  world 
ideally,  see  de  mundi  opif  §  5,  and  the  notes  by  J,  0,  MilUer 
(Philo's  Buch  von  der  "Weltschopfung,  Berl.  1841),  p.  149,  ss.  In 
the  same  manner  the  Logos  is  the  mediator  by  whom  the  revela- 
tions of  God  were  brought  about ;  the  appearances  of  God  were 
made  possible  through  his  instrumentality ;  he  is  called  the  irapaK- 
\17T09,  ap')(i€p€v^,  iickni<;,  irpea-fieim}^  07raSo9  rov  0€ov.  He  takes 
care  of  all  that  is  good  as  ap^  leai  injyif  koK&v  Trpd^ecov.  Philo 
was  acquainted  with  the  distinction  between  \6yo<;  ivSuxOero^  and 
X6709  Trpo^piKo^y  though  he  employed  these  terms  only  in  refer- 
ence to  the  manifestations  of  the  Logos  in  a  human  form,  de  vita 
Moys.  lib.  iiL  p.  672,  c. :  ^Ev  av0p(a7r^  S'  o  /a^  (X0709)  iarlv  ivBuir 
0€To<:,  6  Bk  'irpoif>opt/c6<:,  kcu  o  fikv  old  ta?  'Jrrjyriy  o  hk  yeytovo';  air 
iKeLvov  picjv.  But  he  represents  the  Divine  Logos  analogous  to  the 
human.  In  as  much  as  the  Logos  is  the  Divine  idea,  all  spiritual 
and  sensuous  existence  derives  its  origin  from  him;  as  natural 
power  he  pervades  the  world,  and  fills  it  with  his  essence.  That 
Philo  frequently  personifies  the  Logos,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  he  ascribes  to  him  real  personality.  But  the  most  recent 
researches  (since  Domer)  have  shown  that  Philo,  in  some  places 
indeed,  advances  the  idea  of  a  real  hypostasis  (Alleg.  iiL  93;  de 
somna,  i  584,  585 ;  quis  rer.  div.  hser.  509^  and  elsewhere,  comp. 
F.  Ke/erstein,  Philo's  Lehre  von  der  gottlichen  Mittelwesen,  Lipz. 
1846;  also  Semisch,  Justin  der  M.,  p.  274.  Baur,  Dreieinigkeits 
Lehre,  i  p.  59,  ss.     Meier,  Trinitatslehre,  i  p.  20,  ss. 

^  Traces  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  are  also  found  in  the 
Samaritan  theology,  and  in  the  writings  of  Onkelos  and  Jona- 
than, comp.  Lilcke,  1.  c.  p.  244.  Concerning  the  Adam  Kadmon 
of  the  Cabbalists  vide  Bret8chnetdef%  1.  c.  p.  233,  236.     Bavr, 
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Gnosis,  p.  332.    De  Wette,  biblische  Dogmatik,  §  157.     [Burton, 
L  c.  Lect.  iL  p.  51-55.] 

b.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  LogoSy  as  represented 

in  the  Writings  of  John. 

Christianity  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos;  formerly  it  had  been  a  purely  speculative  question, 
now  it  gained  a  practico-religious  significance.^  The 
Evangelist  John^  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Paul,^  though  differing  from  him  in  the  use  of 
certain  expressions^  applied  the  term  Logos  to  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Deity  in  Christ.  This  Logos  was  no  longer  a 
mere  abstract  idea,  but  the  realization  of  a  great  reli^ous 
truths  being  founded  on  an  historical  fact;  in  this  manner 
it  became  the  proper  spring  of  all  Christian  theology. 

^  It  is  true  that  Philo  himself  made  use  of  the  idea  of  the  Logos 
for  practico-religious  purposes,  inasmuch  as  he  accommodated 
it  to  the  Jewish  religion  by  connecting  it  with  the  previously 
existing  notions  concerning  the  Messiah.  But  this  connection 
was  nevertheless  very  loose,  and  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  itself 
was  altogether  abstract,  and  not  historically  realized  by  the  Jews. 
On  the  contrary,  both  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Logos,  and  the 
notion  of  the  Messiah,  find  their  realization  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth;  the  speculative  character  of  the  former  is 
realized  in  his  Divine  nature,  the  rational  aspect  of  the  latter  in 
his  humanity,  (6  X0709  <rhp^  ejivero). 

*  Though  the  term  X0709  does  not  occur  in  the  writings  of  Paul 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  by  John,  yet  the  idea  of  the 
Divine  pre-existence  of  Christ  is  clearly  expressed  by  him,  espe- 
cially Col.  i.  15-17;  ii  9.  Similar  expressions  are  found  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap.  L  4,  ss.  (Comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  47 ;  2 
Cor.  iv.  4 ;  Eom.  viii.  29).  Concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
as  propounded  in  the  New  Test,  see  Meier,  1.  c.  p.  24,  sa 
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c.  The  Theologumenon  of  the  Church  concerning  the  Logos 

to  the  Times  of  Origen. 

[Burton,  E.,  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of 

Christ,  etc.  (Works,  il)] 

But  this  practical  dspect  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
was  not  long  preserved  in  its  original  form  and  purity. 
Even  among  the  earlier  Christians  speculative  notions 
were  mixed  up  with  it^  which  owed  their  existence  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  age^  and  were  strengthened 
by  the  infusion  of  foreign  elements.  Those  heretics  who 
adhered  more  closely  to  Judaism  (the  Ebionites),  no  less 
than  the  Alogi^  Theodotus  and  Artemon,  abstained  most 
from  speculations  of  this  nature,  since  they  rejected  the 
substance  of  the  Christian  gnosis^  the  doctrine  of  the 
LogoS;  by  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ.  The  theory  of 
the  Logos  was  likewise  abandoned  by  the  other  sectiop  of 
the  MonarchianS;  ProuvedSj  Noetus^  and  BeryUus^  who  did 
away  with  the  distinction  between  Grod  the  Father  and 
the  Logos,  without  however  denying  that  God  is  in  Christ.^ 
The  Gnostics,  on  the  contrary,  connected  the  idea  of  the 
Logos  with  their  fanciful  doctrine  of  emanation  and  of 
SBons,  and  leaving  the  only  safe  foundation  of  historical 
truth,  lost  themselves  in  mythological  speculations.^  Thus 
it  became  incumbent  upon  the  Fathers  to  defend  the 
speculative  element  in  opposition  to  the  former  class  of 
heretics,  the  historical  in  opposition  to  the  latter,  and  to 
bring  both  these  elements  to  bear  upon  the  practico-reli- 
gious  interests  of  the  church.  Justin?  Taiian^  Athena- 
goTos^  TheofphHus?  Clement  of  Alexandria^  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  existence  of  the  Logos,  and  his  relation  to 
the  Father,  by  the  aid  of  figures  and  analogies,  which  they 
borrowed  from  the  visible  world  and  the  natm*e  of  man. 
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Terttdlian^  found  himself  compelled  to  adopt  similar  modes 
of  expression,  but  Irenaus,  who  was  unfavourable  to  all 
gnosis^  decidedly  opposed  them,  and  firmly  adhered  to  the 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  the  direct  expres- 
sion of  Christian  belief.^ 

^  Compare  §  23,  note  1,  §  25,  notes  2  and  3.  The  orthodox 
church  did  not  separate  the  idea  of  the  Logos  from  that  of  the 
Messiah,  but  the  doctrinal  tendency  of  the  Ebionites,  as  well  as  of 
the  Gnostics,  took  a  partial  direction.  The  former,  by  adopting 
the  idea  of  the  Messiah  alone,  lost  sight  of  the  spiritual  import  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Logos;  the  rererse  was  the  case  with  the 
Gnostics,  who  held  a  mere  idea  without  substance,  a  shadow  with- 
out body. — Concerning  Artemon,  whose  opinions  rank  him  among 
the  Monarchians,  Schleiennacher  (in  his  essay:  iiber  die  sabellian- 
ische  und  athanasische  Vorstellung)  observes^  that  he  appears  to 
him  to  have  retained  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  with  more 
seriousness,  and  greater  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion, 
than  the  more  Myolous  Theodotus;  vide  Zeitschrift  von  Schleier- 
macher,  de  Wette  and  Lucke,  iii.  p.  303,  304«.  He  there  shows 
also  the  difference  between  this  tendency,  and  that  of  Praxeas  and 
Noetus,  already  alluded  to,  §  25,  note  4.  Comp.  also  §  46,  note 
3.     [BurUm,  L  c.  Lect  viiL  p.  247-249,  and  notes  100,  101.] 

^  Even  if  we  look  merely  at  numbers,  we  perceive  a  consider- 
able differcDce  between  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  the 
views  entertained  by  the  Gnostic  secta  Before  the  doctrine  of 
th^  Trinity  was  further  developed,  the  Logos  was  considered  by 
the  orthodox  church  to  be  the  only  hypostasis;  the  Gnostics 
imagined  heaven  to  be  inhabited  by  a  multitude  of  aeons.  Accord* 
.  ing  to  Baailides  there  were  365  heavens  {ovpavol)  the  lowest  of 
which  is  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  &px^^i  the 
God  of  the  Jews,  and  the  creator  of  the  world.  He  assigned  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  supreme  Gbd  and  the  Logos  to 
the  1/01)9,  and  taught  that  the  Logos  emanated  from  the  latter. 
Further  emanations  of  the  1/0&9,  were  the  ^p6vri<rv:,  <ro^la,  Swor 
fus,  hucoAoowq  and  eiprivri^  and  these  five  seons,  together  with 
the  other  two,  1/01)9  and  X0709,  in  all  seven,  formed,  along  with  the 
0^[appffTO9  (avdDvofiaarosi)  the  first  078oa9. — Still  more  in- 
genious is  the  system  of  Valentinvs.  [He  asserted  that  from  the 
great  first  cause  (primitive  existence,  /3t;^69,  irpondrtap,  'frpoapxv) 
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successively  emanated  male  and  female  aeons  {vov^  or  fiovoyevi]*; 
and  aXi^deui,  X0709  and  ^0)97,  av0poyrro<s  and  iicKKrfaia^  etc.),  so 
that  30  seons  (divided  into  the  oySod<;,  Se/ca?  and  ScoSexasi)  form 
the  irXijptoficL  The  vehement  desire  of  the  last  of  the  seons,  the 
ao^la,  to  unite  herself  with  the  /3v06<;,  gave  existence  to  an  im- 
mature being  (17  Korto  atxjyiay  evBvfiricn^,  a^^a^uod)  which,  wander- 
ing outside  the  pleroma,  imparted  life  to  matter,  and  formed  the 
hrifuovpyo^  who  afterwards  created  the  world.  In  order  to  restore 
the  harmony  of  the  pleroma,  the  two  new  seons,  Xpurri^  and  to 
TTPevfia  arfiov  were  made;  and  last  of  all  'Ii7<roi)9  {frwrrip)  ema- 
nated from  all  the  aeons,  and  as  the  future  av^vyo^  of  the  acha- 
moth  was  appointed  to  lead  back  into  the  pleroma  alike  the  seons, 
and  all  spiritual  natures.]  (Comp.  Neander,  Matter,  and  Baur, 
in  the  works  mentioned,  §  23).  [Oieadery  Lehrbuch  der  Eir- 
cheng.  §  L  45.  Burton,  L  c.  Lect.  il  p.  36-41.  Norton,  Genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels,  voL  iii  note  R  On  Basilides  and  the 
Basilideans,  p.  xxxviii.-xlix.] 

^  Justin  follows  Philo  to  a  great  extent,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  he  identifies  the  Logos  by  whom  God  has  created  the 
world,  and  manifested  himself,  with  his  incarnate  Son,  even  Christ 
Jesus.  Comp.  Apol.  ii  6:  'O  Zk  vco9  iKclvov  (Oeov),  6  /jlovo^ 
Xeyofjbevo^  Kvpioy;  vlo^,  6  \0709  Trpo  t&v  irotTjfidrtov,  /caX  aiwiav  kclL 
yeinwfjLevo^,  ore  r^v  cupyipf  St  avrov  irdvra  S/crure  koL  i/cocrfinja-e' 
XpuTTo<i  fJi^hf  Kark  to  KeypurOai  icas  Koa/jurjaaL  rcL  iravra  81  avrov 
rbv  Oeov,  Xiyercw  Svofjba  Koi  avrb  irepU^ov  arpfCDorov  aijfuiaiav  bv 
rpoTTov  KoX  TO  O609  Trpocarfopevfia  ovk  6vofid  iariv,  oKKb,  nrparffui- 
ro^  Svae^nffqrov  ifi^vro^  rfj  ^vaei  t&v  avffpayirtov  So^a,  ^Irfaov^ 
Be  zeal  avOponrov  kcu  aoynipo^  Svofui  Koi  <rrfficurlav  €^€t,  he  then 
proceeds  to  the  incarnation  itself  Justin  represents  the  genera^- 
tion  of  the  Logos  as  trpoep^eadai  otto  tov  iraTpb^,  as  yevvacOcu, 
irpofiiXKeaOai,  and  adduces  several  illustrations  in  support  of  his 
views.  Thus  man  utters  words  without  sustaining  any  loss;  fire 
kindles  fire  without  undergoing  any  diminution,  etc.  (The  addi- 
tion a\X*  ov  TOMVTov  is  not  genuine,  see  the  note  in  the  edit,  of 
Maran:  Si  quis  tamen  retineat  hsec  verba,  scribenda  sunt  cum 
interrogationis  nota,  ut  in  edit.  Lond.)  On  the  other  hand,  he  re- 
jects (dial  c.  Tryph.  128),  the  illustration  taken  from  the  sun  and 
its  beams ;  we  can  neither  speak  of  an  airorifivea-Ocu,  nor  of  an 
i/crelvearffcu]  see  Dorner,  ii.  1,  p.  428. 

*  Tatian  contra  Grsec.  c.  5,  uses  illustrations  similar  to  those 
of  Justin.     The  Logos  was  imminent  {vwitmiae)  in  the  Father, 
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but  derived  his  existence  {^ponnfiq)  from  his  will,  and  became 
thus  ifTfov  TrpwT&roKov  of  the  Father,  cLp^  tov  xoa-fiov.  He  is 
begotten  tcarit  fiepurfiov,  not  kot  airoKOTrrjv. 

^  Athen.  Leg.  c.  10,  calls  the  Son  of  Qod  (in  opposition  to  the 
sons  of  the  heathen  gods)  X6709  rod  Trarpb^  hf  iZia  tcai  ivepyeUy 
irpo^  airrov  yhp  teal  Si  avrov  wdvra  iyipero,  ei/09  Hvto^  tov  irarpo^ 
Koi  TOV  viov.  The  distinction  between  h/  IBia  and  ip  ivefxyela  cor- 
responds to  that  between  X6709  ivBidOero^  and  X0709  irpo^piicof; 
in  the  following  note. 

*  Theoph.  ad  AutoL  il  10,  treats  most  fully  on  the  procession 
of  the  Logos  from  Gk)d,  and  is  the  first  writer  who  refers  the 
distinction  between  the  X.  hfSid0ero<;  and  X.  irpo<f>opuc6<:  to  that 
doctrine :  "Eytov  oiv  6  Beh^  rbv  iavrov  Xoyov  ivBidOerov  iv  toZ^ 
IBlot^  <nr'Kirf)(yoi^,  iyiwffaev  avrov  fierh  T179  eavrov  ao<f>Uv;  i^ep- 
ev^dfievo^  nrpio  r&v  Sktav.  Likewise  c.  22 ;  Ovx  ^  oi  iroirfrai  tcdX 
fjkv66rfpa4f>oi  'Xiyownv  vioi>9  0e&v  iic  awoxMria^  yewtafiofov^  dXX' 
c!>9  akijOeui  BiriyeiTai  tov  \6yov,  tov  SvTa  SiairavTo^  ivSidOerov  iv 
KapSia  $€ov,  Upo  yhp  ti  ylveaOa^i,  tovtov  €l)(€  avfifiovKoVy  eavTov 
vovv  Koi  ippovrfaiv  6vTa*  irroTe  Bk  tjOik'tfaev  6  deo^  iroirjaav  oaa  ifiov- 
"KevaaTo,  tovtov  tov  \oyov  eyhnnfce  irpo^pucov,  irptoTOKov  irdafi^ 
KTurefo^  ov  KevaoOel^  avro^  tov  Xoyov,  oKKet  Xoyov  yewiiaa/;,  tea)  t& 
Xo7^  avrov  ButiravTo^  ofuK&v. 

^  In  the  writings  of  Clement  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  forms 
the  central  point  of  Ids  whole  system  of  theology,  and  the 
mainspring  of  his  religious  feelings  and  sentiments.  Without 
the  Logos  there  is  neither  light  nor  life,  (Coh.  p.  87).  He  is 
the  Divine  instructor  {'n-atSarYcyyos;).  Psed.  iii  12,  p.  310:  Tlcana 
6  X0709  tea)  TTotel  KCbi  BiJBda-K€i  /caX  ira^Zar/ioyel'  imro^  ayera^  x^dlKav^ 
Koi  Tavpo^  arferoi  fyy^  $rfpiov  fipox^  oKUrKerac  6  Bk  avOpomro^ 
fieTairXAa-o'era*  Xoytp'  ^  ffffpia  Tida^ro'eveTcu  Koi  vrjfCTa  BeXed^era^ 
Koi  irTrfvh  Karaavperai  k,  r.  X.  Comp.  the  beautiful  hynm  6t9  tov 
wa^Sarforyov  at  the  end  of  his  work.  [Bennett,  1.  c  app.  E.  p.  268, 
where  both  the  original  and  an  English  translation  are  given.] 
Ghxl  has  created  the  world  by  the  Logos;  yea,  the  Logos  is  the 
creator  himself  (6  tov  Kotrfiov  Koi  avdpdmov  Brjfuovpyo^),  he  has 
given  the  law,  inspired  the  prophets,  through  him  Ood  has  mani- 
fested himself,  Paed.  i  7,  p.  182-134,  ii.  8,  p.  215,  iL  10,  p. 
224,  229,  iii.  3,  p.  264,  iii.  4,  p.  269,  comp.  273,  280,  293, 
297,  307.  Strom,  i.  23,  p.  421,  422,  vii  L  p.  833.  In  his 
view  (and  the  same  opinion  was  held  by  Philo)  the  Logos  is  the 
dpxi^p€v<;,  Strom,  ii.  9,  p.  433,  500.    He  is  the  image  {7rp6<ra>7rovJ, 
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of  God,  by  means  of  which  God  is  perceived.     Psed.  L  7,  p. 

132.     The  Logos  is  superior  to  men  and  angels,  bat  subordinate 

to  the  Father;  principal  passage;  Strom.  viL  2,  p.  831:   On 

earth  the  righteous  man  is  the  most  excellent  being;  in  heaven, 

the    angels,    because   they  are    yet    purer    and  more  perfect 

TeXenoTdrTf  S))  koX  arfLcmdrri  mi  tcvpiorrdrrf  teai  fj^eiunfucuyraTq  luu 

fiaa-iKucwTdrTf  /ecu  evecrfenKiKuyrdTq  17  viov  ^wis,  fj  t^  iiov^  irav- 
TOKpdropt  irpoaex^OTarr),  Avtti  17  fierfUmi  v7r€p(y)(rf,flTairdirra  Sut- 

rdaaercu  Kark  to  OiKrjfia  rov  irarpo^,  xai  to  irav  apurra  oUucl^ec, 
dxafidrtp  koI  arpvTfp  Swdp^i  iravra  ipya^ofievrj,  81  &v  evepyelra^; 
diroicpv^v^  iwola^  hrifiXhrova-a.  Ov  yhp  i^ioTaral  irore  r^  au- 
rot)  TrepMnyirfj^  6  vio^  rod  Oeoir  ov  fiepL^p^evo^y  ovk  dirorefjLVOfietfOfifOv 
fierafiaJvtov  ix  r&irov  €t9  roirov  irdimf  Bi  &v  irdirrore,  Koi  firjSafifj 
irepiexpfuvo^,  &\09  vov$,  oKo^  ^£9  irarp^v,  Sko^  6if>0a\fi^,  irdirra 
op&v,  irdvra  okovcop,  elSo^  irdirra,  Biwdfiev  t^9  Bvvdp^i^  ipew&v. 
TovT<p  iraaa  inroreraKrai  <rrparik  drfyiXav  T€  xai  0€&v,  t^  X^^ 
T^  irarpuc^  rtjv  arfiav  oUovopJav  avaZeheuYfiivtp  Bia  roi'  irrrord^ 
cana^  Bi  &v  xal  irdvrei  avrov  oi  avOpayrroi*  aX\'  oi  fj^ev  /car  iirty- 
vtoavv,  o  Bk  ovBhrw  Koi  oi  pJkv  iy;  <f>t\oif  oi  Bk  i^  ohckroA  Trurrot,  oi 
Be  0)9  a7rXa>9  oUerod,.  (The  true  knowledge  of  the  Logos  is  the 
privilege  of  the  true  Gnostics).  Divine  worship  is  due  to  the 
Logos,  vii.  7,  p.  851,  quis  div.  salv.  p.  956.  [Comp.  Bennett,  1.  c. 
p.  123-]  26.  Burtony  K,  Testimony  of  the  Antenicene  Fathers  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  (Works,  ii.  p.  171,  ss.)]  On  the  mode  of 
generation  Clement  speaks  less  explicitly  tiian  the  before-men- 
tioned writers.  He  attaches  more  importance  to  the  inmiinent 
existence  of  the  Logos.  In  his  opinion,  the  Logos  is  not  the  word 
of  God  which  was  spoken  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  that 
which  spoke  itself;  see  Domer,  p.  446.  He  also  holds,  along  with 
the  concrete  idea  of  the  individuality  of  the  Logos,  another  notion 
of  a  more  general  import,  according  to  which  the  Logos  as 
identical  with  the  higher  spiritual  life,  the  life  of  ideas  in  gene- 
ral, by  which  the  world  was  moved  even  previous  to  the  coming 
of  Christ,  comp.  Strom,  v.  p.  654 ;  hence  the  charge  of  Photius, 
(Bibl.  Cod.  109),  that  Clement  taught  the  existence  of  a  twofold 
Logos  of  the  Father,  the  inferior  of  whom  appeared  on  earth ; 
see  Baur,  Trinit.  Lehre,  p.  195.  Accordingly  he  who  studies 
the  writings  of  Clement  merely  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  a 
strictly  doctrinal  syst-em,  will  not  be  satisfied,  and  like  Milnsche 
(Handbuch,  i.  p.  418),  he  will  see  in  the  passages  bearing  upon 
♦his  subject  "  nothing  but  declamatory  expressions  from  which 
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no  definite  idea  can  he  derived.*'  On  the  contrary,  he  who  takes 
a  general  view  of  his  religious  opinions,  might  feel  more  inclined 
to  adopt  the  language  of  Mohler,  that  Clement  "  has  treated  the 
dogma  concerning  the  Logos  with  greater  deamesa  than  the 
other  Fathers  of  this  period,  but  especially  with  unusual  depth  of 
feeling,  and  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm,"  (Patrologie,  p.  460,  61). 

®  Tert.  adv.  Prax.  c.  2:  Nos  unicum  quidem  Deum  credimus, 
sub  hac  tamen  dispensatione,  quam  oeconomiam  dicimus,  ut  unici 
Dei  sit  et  filius  sermo  ipsius,  qui  ex  ipso  processerit,  per  quern 
omnia  £EUita  sunt,  et  sin^  quo  factum  est  nihil.  C.  5 :  Ante  omnia 
enim  Deus  erat  solus,  ipse  sibi  et  mundus  et  locus  et  omnia.  So- 
lus autem,  quia  nihil  aliud  extrinsecus  prseter  ilium.  Ceterum  ne 
tunc  quidem  solus :  habebat  enim  secum  quam  habebat  in  seme- 
tipso,  rationem  suam  scilicet,  eta  C.  8:  Protulit  enim  Deum 
sermonem  sicut  radix  firuticem  et  fons  fluvium  et  sol  radium;  nam 
et  istae  species  probole  sunt  earum  substantiarum,  ex  quibus  pro- 
deunt  In  c.  9,  the  Son  is  caUed  portio  of  the  Father.  Comp. 
Neander's  Antignosticus,  p.  476,  ss.  [Burton,  Lap.  235,  ss.] 
According  to  Domer,  p.  588,  Tert.  uses  the  word  filiatio  in  a 
threefold  sense;  that  which  is  new  in  the  system  of  Tertullian, 
and  of  importance  in  reference  to  later  times,  is  this,  that  he  em- 
ploys the  term  *'  Son"  (instead  of  "Word")  in  order  to  denote 
the  personal  existence  of  the  Logos. 

®  Iren.  advers.  hser.  iL  28,  p.  158:  Si  qms  itaque  nobis  dixerit: 
Quomodo  ergo  filius  prolatus  a  patre  est?  dicimus  ei,  quia  prola- 
tionem  istam  sive  generationem  sive  nuncupationem  sive  adaper- 
tionem  aut  quolibet  quis  nomine  vocayerit  generationem  ejus 
inenarrabilem  existentem,  nemo  novit,  non  Valentinus,  non  Mar- 
cion,  neque  Satuminus,  neque  BasUides,  neque  Angeli,  neque 
Archangel!,  neque  Principes,  neque  Potestates,  nisi  solus  qui  ge- 
neravit  Pater  et  qui  natus  est  Filius.  Inenarrabilis  itaque  gene- 
ratio  ejus  quum  sit,  quicunque  nituntur  generationes  et  prolationes 
enarrare,  non  sunt  compotes  sui,  ea,  qu8B  inenarrabilia  sunt,  enar- 
rare  promittentes.  Quoniam  enim  ex  cogitatione  et  sensu  verbum 
emittitur,  hoc  utique  omnes  sciunt  homines.  Non  ergo  magnum 
quid  invenerunt,  qui  emissiones  exoogitaverunt,  neque  abscondi- 
tum  mysterium,  si  id  quod  ab  omnibus  inteUigitur,  transtulerunt 
in  unigenitum  Dei  yerbum,  et  quern  inenarrabilem  et  innomina- 
bilem  yocant,  hunc,  quasi  ipsi  obstetricaverint,  primse  generar 
tionis  ejus  prolationem  et  generationem  enuntiant,  adsimilantcs 
eum  hominum  yerbo  emissionis  (scilicet  Xo7^  irpo^pvK^*     In 
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the  opinion  of  Irenseus,  faith  in  the  Son  simply  rests  on  the 
irap6Zo<Ti^,  The  Logos  is  both  reason  (wisdom),  and  the  .Word 
(adv.  Hser.  iv.  20,  1).  Adest  enim  ei  (Deo)  semper  Verbum  et 
Sapientia  (Fil.  et  Spirit.),  per  quos  et  in  qnibus  omnia  libere  et 
sponte  fecit,  ad  quos  et  loquitur  dicens:  Faciamus  hominem  ad 
imaginem  et  similitudinem  nostram.  The  Son  is  in  every  respect 
equal  to  the  Father,  adv.  Hser.  iL  13;  Necesse  est  itaque,  et  eum, 
qui  ex  eo  est  Logos,  imo  magis  autem  ipsum  Nun,  cum  sit  Logos, 
perfectum  et  inpassibilem  esse.  In  accordance  with  his  practical 
tendency,  Irenseus  knows  less  of  the  Logos  prior  to  his  incarna- 
tion, than  of  Christ  the  God-man.  In  his  opinion,  the  Father  is 
the  invisible  of  the  Son,  and  the  Son  the  invisible  of  the  Father 
(iv.  6,  6) ;  or  the  Son  is  the  measure  of  the  Father  (iv.  2,  2) ;  he 
even  calls  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  the  hands  of  Gbd.  Comp.  Mohler, 
Patrologie,  p.  367,  ss.  Milnscher,  Handbuch,  i.  p.  411,  ss.  Domer, 
p.  467,  ss.    Baur,  p.  172,  ss.     [Burton,  1.  c.  pp.  75,  77, 102,  etc.] 

$43. 

rf.  Identification  of  the  terms  Logos  and  the  Son  of  God 

hy  Origen. 

[Burton^  E.y  Testimonies  of  the  Anten.  Path.  etc.  p.  281-348.] 

After  TertuUian  had  employed  the  term  Son  in  refer- 
ence to  the  personality  of  the  Logos  more  distinctly  than 
was  formerly  done,^  Origen,  adopting  this  terminology ,2 
was  led  to  the  idea  of  an  eternal  generation.^  Though  he 
endeavoured  to  avoid  all  physical  emanation/  his  doctrine 
gave  rise  to  new  misunderstandings,  and  thus  to  new  con- 
troversies.^ 

1  Comp.  §  42,  note  8. 

*  Tom.  L  in  Joh.  App.  iv.  p.  22,  ss.,  he  finds  fault  with  those 
who,  in  a  onesided  manner,  merely  adopt  the  term  Logos  hrl  hi 
fJL6vrf<:Tfif;\6yof$  irpofrrr^fopuv;  iard^iepoi!),  and  are  not  able  to  infer 
the  identity  of  the  terms  Logos  and  Son  from  the  other  predicates 
applied  to  Christ ;  who  also  restrict  the  term  Logos  to  the  Word, 
imagining  that  the  irpoai^ph  irarpiicri  consists  oiovel  iv  avKKafiak, 
Li  his  opinion  the  Logos  is  not  merely  the  Word,  but  a  trans- 
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cendent,  living  hypostasis,  the  essence  of  all  ideas,  the  indepen- 
dent personal  wisdom  of  Gkxi;  comp.  in  Joh.  i.  39,  L  c.  p.  39: 
Oi  yhp  iv  '^CKak  if>avTaa'Uu<s  rov  diov  r^v  inrotrrcunv  l;^6t  tf  ao^ia 
avTovy  Karh  rh  avoKoyov  rdk  avOpwirlvov^  hnwfifjuuTi  (^vrdanara' 
ii  Sk  Tt9  oZo9  T€  i<mv  aow^rov  inroarao'iv  irouctKoav  decopi^fuircoy, 
ir€pie)(6vTtov  rois  r&v oKcovyJrfov^,  ^oHrcaf  tcai  oiovel  ifiypv)(pv  ^e- 
voeur  elaerai  rfjv  inrip  iroUrav  ktUtw  aw^lav  rov  Oeov  /caXa>9  irepi 
aintffi  Xiyovacw,  6  Oei^  ixruri  fie,  k.  t.  X.  Comp.  de  princ  i  2,  2 : 
Nemo  putet,  nos  insybstantiwrni  dicere,  cnm  filiam  Dei  sapien- 
tiam  nominamns,  etc. ;  and  thus  he  caUs  contra  Gels.  vi.  64,  the 
Logos  oinriav  owTi&v,  IBeav  ISe&v;  comp.  Thomasias,]^.  113.  Con- 
cerning the  Son,  Origen  makes  the  same  assertions  which  former 
writers  made  with  regard  to  the  Logos.  In  his  opinion  the  Son 
is  the  medium  by  which  the  world  was  created,  Tom.  i.  in  Joh. 
0pp.  Tom.  iv.  p.  21.  As  the  architect  builds  a  house,  or  a  vessel, 
according  to  his  ideas,  so  God  created  the  world  according  to  the 
ideas  which  are  contained  in  wisdom.  Comp.  in  Joh.  Tom.  xxxiL 
a  18,  ib.  p.  449,  and  de  princ.  L  2,  (0pp.  L  p.  53).  (Jod  never 
existed  without  the  Wisdom  (the  Son) ;  for  to  maintain  the  con- 
trary, would  virtually  amount  to  the  assertion,  that  God  either 
could  not  beget,  or  would  not  beget,  either  of  which  is  absurd  and 
impious.  But  the  Son  is  not  only  the  Wisdom,  he  is  also  the 
word,  the  image,  the  mirror,  the  brightness  of  God  (ii/ipyeui). 
Origen  too  resorts  to  illustrations.  Thus  he  compares  God  and 
his  Son,  with  the  Son  and  its  beams,  and  again  with  a  statue  and 
a  copy  of  it  on  a  reduced  scale;  he  refers,  however,  this  latter 
comparison  to  God*s  incarnate  Son  (the  man  Jesus),  rather  than 
to  his  eternal  Son  (the  Logos). 

^  It  is  difScult  to  determine  whether  this  idea  of  generation  is 
consistently  carried  out,  since  it  is  not  quite  evident  whether  Ori- 
gen refers  it  to  the  nature  or  the  will  of  the  Father;  see  Baur, 
p.  204 ;  on  the  other  side  comp.  Domer,  p.  640,  ss. 

^  De  Princ.  L  4  (0pp.  L  p.  55) :  Infandum  autem  est  et  illi- 
citum,  Deum  patrem  in  generatione  unigeniti  Filii  sui  atque  in 
substantia  ejus  exsequare  alicui  vel  hominum  vel  aliorum  animan- 
tium  generanti,  etc.,  and  again:  Observandum  namque  est,  ne 
quis  incurrat  in  illas  absurdas  £Eibulas  eorum,  qui  prolationes  quas- 
dam  sibi  ipsis  depingunt,  ut  divinum  naturam  in  partes  vocent, 
et  Deum  patrem  quantum  in  se  est  dividant,  cum  hoc  de  incorpo- 
rea  natura  vel  leviter  suspicari,  non  solum  extreme  impietatis  sit, 
verum  etiam  ultimas  insipientiae,  uec  omnino  ad  intelligentiam 
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consequens,  ut  inoorporeae  naturae  sabstantialis  divisio  possit  intel- 
ligL  "  The  will  of  man  proceeds  from  his  reason,  but  the  one 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  other:  in  a  similar  manner  we  may 
imagine  that  the  Son  proceeds  from  the  Father,  but  both  are  in- 
separable." (This  illustration,  though  more  abstract,  is  less  yivid 
than  that  taken  from  the  human  word,  §  42,  note  3). 

^  On  the  one  hand,  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  idea  of 
a  hypostasis  (oomp.  §  46).  On  the  other,  the  scriptural  expression, 
vio^  Tov  0€ov,  which  is  applied  to  Christ  in  hiiT  human  nature,  i.  e. 
as  the  Messiah,*  was  so  confounded  with  the  same  term  as  used 
by  the  schoolmen,  that  the  human  and  the  Divine  natures  of  the 
Son  of  Gtod  were  not  always  distinctly  separated.  This  gave  rise 
to  new  controversies ;  comp.  however,  Dorner,  Christologie,  p.  42. 
He  thinks  that  the  doctrine  of  subordination  was  merely  resorted 
to,  *'for  the  purpose  of  substituting  several  Divine  hypostases  for 
the  very  vague  and  indefinite  opinions  which  were  entertained 
respecting  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  different  persons 
in  the  Oodhead," 

§  44. 

THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

Keily  ob  die  altesten  Lehrer  einen  Unterschied  zwischen  Sohn  und  Vater 
gekaxmt?  in  Flatts  Magazin  fiir  christliche  Dogmatik  und  Moral,  vol.  iv. 
p.  34,  88.  [BurUmy  E.,  Testimonies  of  the  Antenicene  Fathers  to  the 
Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Works,  iL),  comp.  the  Intro- 
duct  where  the  literature  is  given.]  Georgii,  dogmengeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Lehre  vom  h.  Geist  bei  Justin  M.  in  the 
Studien  der  Geistlichkeit  Wiirtembeigs,  x.  2,  p.  69,  ss.  Hamlhachy  in 
the  theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1839,  2,  p.  376,  ss. 

The  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  was  consi- 
dered important  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  both  in 
reference  to  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets  (in  the  more 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  word)^  and  to  the  witness 

*  "  The  more  I  endeavour  to  realize  ike  manner  of  thirJcing  and  speaking 
current  in  the  New  Testamenty  the  more  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  give  it  as 
my  decided  opinion,  that  the  historical  Son  of  God^  as  sucky  cannot  he  called 
God,  toithout  compUtdy  destroying  the  mA)notheistical.  system  of  the  Apostles.** 
Liicke,  Studien  und  Kritikm,  1840,  i.  p.  91. 
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which  he  bears  in  the  hearts  of  men.^  Those  theologians^ 
however,  who,  going  beyond  the  Trinity  of  revelation,  {i.e. 
the  Trinity  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion);  endeavoured  to  comprehend  and  define  the  nature 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to 
the  Father  and  the  Logos,  involved  themselves  in  great 
difficulties.  Some  applying  the  term  THVfi^u  ayiov  to 
what  is  called  wisdom  by  the  Old  Testament  writers^  on 
the  foundation  of  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  had 
been  developed^  made  a  distinction  between  the  Wisdom 
and  the  Logos;^  others  identified  the  Logos  with  the 
Spirit,  or  expressed  themselves  in  a  vague  and  indefinite 
manner  respecting  their  distinguishing  characteristics;^ 
in  the  writings  of  others,  again,  the  idea  of  personality  is 
more  or  less  lost  sight  of,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  appears  as 
a  mere  quality,  or  a  divine  gift  and  efiect.^  But  the  de- 
sire of  bringing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  a  conclusion 
led  gradually  to  more  definite  views  on  the  personality 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (in  distinction  firom  the  Logos).^ 

^  The  writings  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers  contain  nothing  defi- 
nite and  connected  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  Spirit.  Justin  M. 
makes,  in  particular,  mention  of  the  irpevfia  trpo^tffrueoPy  (the 
term  in  question  occurs  twenty-two  times  in  his  Apology,  nine 
times  in  Trypho.  See  Semiach,  II.  p.  382,  note),  while  he  does  not 
speak  of  the  inflnence  which  he  continues  to  exert  apon  believers, 
(ibid  p.  329).  On  the  contrary,  Irenasus,  iiL  24, 1,  calls  the  Holy 
Ohost  the  communitas  Christi,  confirmatio  fidei  nostrae,  scala 
ascensioms  ad  Deom,  comp.  iii  17;  v.  6;  v.  10,  and§  71.  At 
the  same  time,  he  considers  him  the  prophetic  Spirit,  and  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  principle  which  animates  and  inspires, 
and  that  animation  and  inspiration  itself  adv.  Hser.  v.  12,  2 : 
"Erepav  icrn  irvori  fyarji^  17  icaX  '^\r)(uc6v  anreprfafyfjihni  top  avOpcrirov, 
KoL  Irepop  irpevfia  fyiHnroiovp  rb  kcu  irpev/jLarucop  ovtop  atroreKovp 

frepov  Be  iari  ro  iroiTfdifp  rov  irovrfacanro^.     ff  oiv  wpoi)  Trp6<r' 

icaipa^,  TO  Bi  TTPevfia  aepp€MP. 

^  Theoph.  ad  Autoi  L  7 :  'O&^eovSt^rovXoTOt/avroOieaiT^ 
iro^iiK  hrolTfire  r^  rrdpra]  here  ao^la  is  either  synonymous  with 
X0709,  or  forms  the  second  member;  in  the  former  case,  there 
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would  be  no  mention  of  the  Spirit  whatever;  in  the  latter,  he 
would  be  identical  with  ao^la\  and  this  agrees  better  with  iL  15, 
where  0e&i,  yUrfo^;  and  ao<^la  are  said  to  compose  the  Trinity, 
comp.  §  45.  Iren,  iv.  20,  p.  253 :  Adest  enim  ei  (Deo)  semper 
yerbum  et  sapientia^  Filius  et  Spiritua.  ...  ad  quos  et  loquitur, 
dicens:  faciamus  hominem  ad  imaginem  et  similitudinem  nostram; 
and  again:  Deus  omnia  verbo  fecit  et  sapientia  adomavit.  [Bur- 
tan,  Lap.  49-51,]  comp.  iv.  7,  p.  236:  Ministrat  enim  ei  ad 
omnia  sua  progenies  et  figuratio  sua,  i.  e.  Filius  et  Spiritus 
Sanctus,  yerbum  et  sapientia;,  quibus  serviunt  et  subjecti  stmt 
omnes  angelL  Teri.  ady.  Prax.  c.  6 :  Nam  ut  primum  Deus  yoluit 
ea  quae  cum  Sophise  ratione  et  sermone  disposuerat  intra  se,  in 
substantias  et  species  suas  edere,  ipsum  primum  protulit  sermonem, 
habentem  in  se  indiyiduas  suas.  Rationem  et  Sophiam,  ut  per 
ipsum  fierent  uniyersa,  per  quem  erant  cogitata  atque  disposita, 
inmio  et  facta  jam,  quantum  in  Dei  sensu.  Hoc  enim  eis  deerat, 
ut  coram  quoque  in  suis  speciebus  atque  substantiis  cognoscerentur 
et  tenerentur.  Comp.  cap.  7,  and  de  orat.  i.  ab  initio:  Dei 
Spiritus  et  Dei  sermo  et  Dei  ratio,  sermo  rationis  et  ratio  ser- 
monis  et  spiritus  utrumque  Jesus  Christus,  dominus  nostcr. 

^  From  the  time  of  Souverain  (Platonismus  der  Kirchenyater, 
p.  329,  ss.),  most  theologians  haye  supposed  that  the  Fathers  in 
general,  and  Justin  M.  in  particular,  made  no  real  distinction  be- 
tween the  Logos  and  the  Spirit.  Modem  researches  haye,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  led  to  the  same  result  Semisch,  howeyer,  has 
endeayoured  to  clear  Justin  from  the  charge  in  question.  The 
principal  passage  bearing  upon  this  question  is,  Apol.  I.  33 :  To 
irvevfia  oiv  fcai  rrjv  Svvafuv  rrfv  iraph  rov  0€ov  oifSiv  aXXo  vorja-ai 
0ifu<:,  tj  rov  yJrfoVf  5?  KciX  irptaroroKoc:  r^  0€^  ioTiy  comp.  c.  36. 
He  indeed  speaks  there  of  the  irpevfui,  Luc.  i.  35,  from  which  it 
cannot  be  inferred  that  he  always  identifies  the  Logos  with  the 
Spirit;  neyertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  this  place  at  least 
he  confounds  the  two.  Tertullian,  ady.  Prax.  c.  26,  uses  similar 
expressions,  which  go  to  proye  that  other  Fathers  beside  Justin 
are  chargeable  with  the  same  want  of  distinction.  The  same  is 
true  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  Justin  ascribes  the  inspiration 
of  the  prophets,  sometimes  to  the  Logos,  sometimes  to  the  Pneuma^ 
Apol  L  36,  and  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  places 
in  which  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  more  distinctly  separated,  Apol. 
L  6;  L  18;  L  60.  Comp.  Theophilus,  ad  Aut.  XL  c.  10:  Ofiro? 
(6  Xoyosi)  &v  TTvevfia  0€ov  xai  cLp)(ri  tcai  a'0<f>la  fcai  Bwafu^  {nfrla- 
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Tov  Kan^px^TO  6t9  rois  7rpo^Ta9,  ncaX  Be  avr&v  iKoKet  ra  irepl  Trff; 
7roi/ri<rew^  rod  Koafiov  /cai  t&v  Xoitt&v  airamtov  ov  yap  fjo-av  oi  irpo- 
^nyraiy  ore  6  Koa-fio^  iylvero'  aXXA  ri  ao^la  f}  hf  a\n&  oiaa  'fi  tov 
deov,  /cal  o  X6709  6  aryio^  avroVy  6  aei  avimrapoav  avrat. 

^  Justin  M.  calls  the  Holy  Obost  simply  Sayped,  Coh.  ad  grsBC. 
c.  32,  though  he  assigns  to  him  (Apol  i.  6),  the  third  place  in  the 
Trinity.  On  the  question:  what  relation  was  the  Holy  Spirit 
thought  to  sustain  to  the  angels?  comp.  Neander,  Eirchenges- 
chichte,  L  p.  1040.  Studien  und  Eritiken,  1833,  p.  773,  ss.,  the 
latter  essay  was  written  in  opposition  to  Mohler,  Theolog.  Quar- 
talschrift,  1833,  part.  L  p.  49,  ss. 

*  Tert.  adv.  Prax.  8:  Tertius  est  Spiritus  a  Deo  et  Filio,  sicut 
tertius  a  radice  fructus  ex  frutice,  et  tertius  a  fonte  rivus  ex 
flumine,  et  tertius  a  sole  apex  ex  radio.  Ibid.  30:  Spir.  S.  tertium 
nomen  divinitatis  et  tertius  gradus  majestatis.  But  a  subordinate 
position  is  officially  assigned  to  the  Spirit,  Prsescr.  28.  Origen, 
Comm.  in  Job.  T.  iL  6,  0pp.  T.  iv.  p.  60,  61,  acknowledges  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  subordinates  him  to  both  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  is  created,  like  all 
other  creatures,  though  sufficiently  distinguished  from  them  by 
his  Divine  nature:  'Hfiek  /ihrroirfe  rpel^  vTroaTdcei^  weMfievoc 
Ttrfxaveiv,  tov  waripa  xaX  tov  vlov  koI  to  arfiov  wveufia  /eaX  a/yiv 
vfjTov  fjifffikv  h'epov  TOV  iraTpo^  etvcu  irurreuovTe;,  cb9  evae/Siarepov 
fcal  oKrjOks  irpoaUfieBa  to  irdvTtav  Bih  tov  Xoyov  yevofievtov,  to 
aryiov  wvevfJM  iravTtov  elvai  TifiuoTcpov,  ical  rd^et  irdvTtDV  t&v  iiro 
TOV  iraTpo^  hik  Xpurrov  yeyevtffiivoDV,  [Burton^  L  c.  p.  99,  s&] 
Comp.  T.  xiiL  25,  p.  234;  and  34,  p.  244:  Ovk  uto^tov  Be  kclL  to 
arfiov  mfev/jM  Tpiifyecdai  Xiyeiv,  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  other  Spirits  created  by 
Gknl,  comp.  Comm.  in  ep.  ad.  Bom.  viL  0pp.  iv.  p.  593.  But  in 
another  passage,  (which  is  extant  only  in  the  translation  of  Rufinus, 
de  princ.  i  3,  3,  0pp.  L  1,  p.  61),  Origen  says,  that  he  had  not 
as  yet  met  with  any  passage  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  called  a  created  being.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
afterwards  Epiphanius,  Justinian,  etc.,  blamed  him  on  account  of 
this  same  assertion,  comp.  Epiphan.  64,  5,  Hieron.  ad  Avit  Ep. 
94,  quoted  by  Milnacher,  ed  by  Colin,  p.  194.  Schniizer,  p.  43. 
Neander,  i  3,  p.  1040.  Thoindsius,  p.  144,  ss.  (where  other 
passages  are  adduced).     [Burton,  Lap.  89.] 
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§  45. 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY. 

[BurUm,  E.y  Testimonies  of  the  Anten.  Fath.  to  the  Trinity,  and  the  Divi- 
nity of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Works,  ii.),  ^emmown,  W,,  An  Historical 
Account  of  the  Controversies  that  have  been  in  the  Church  concerning 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  and  Ever-Blessed  Trinity,  in  Eight  Sermons. 
Lond.  1725.] 

The  doctrine  of  Grod  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  doctrine  of  primitive  Christianity,^ 
but  has  in  the  New  Test,  a  bearing  only  upon  the  Chris- 
tian economy,  without  any  pretension  to  speculative  sig- 
nificance>  and  therefore  cannot  be  rightly  understood  but 
in  intimate  connection  with  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  the 
work  which  he  accomplished.  Accordingly,  the  belief  in 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holt/  Ghost,  was  considered  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  Reffida  Jidei,  even  apart  from  every 
speculative  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and 
appears  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  creed, 
in  this  historico^pic  form,  without  any  ftirther  allusion 
to  the  unity  of  the  Deity.  The  Greek  word  rjia;  was 
first  used  by  Theophilus  ;^  the  Latin  term  trinitas,  which 
has  a  more  comprehensive  doctrmal  import,  was  intro- 
duced by  Tertullian.^ 

^  Matth.  xxviii.  19,  (if  the  baptismal  formnla  be  genuine) ;  1  Cor. 
vii.  4-6;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14,  and  elsewhere.  Comp.  the  commentaries 
on  these  passages,  de  Wette's  biblische  Dogmatik,  §  238,  267, 
Liicke  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1840,  1  part.  [Pye  Smithy 
the  Script.  Testim.  to  the  Messiah,  iiL  p.  13,  ss.;  iii.  p.  258,  ss. ; 
Kfiapp,  1.  c.  p.  119,  ss.,  132,  ss.] 

^  Theoph.  ad  AutoL  ii.  15 :  Ai  rpei^  ^fiepai  \_frpo\  r&v  ^an^ptov 
yeyoifviatf  rwrot  elarlv  t^9  rpidSo^  rod  Oeov  koL  rov  \6yov  abrov 
Kol  rfj^  ao^la^  avrov,  Terdprq)  Bk  rthrA  [tott^)]  iarlv  dwdptowo^ 
6  7r/)o<rSei^  rov  ^o>to9,  &^a  ^  ^€09,  \6709,  cofpia,  avBpunro^,  Here 
we  have  indeed  the  word  rpim,  but  not  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense 
of  the  term  Trinity;  for  as  avBpayiro^  is  mentioned  in  the  fourth 
place,  it  is  evident  that  the  rpiit^  cannot  be  taken  here  as  a  per- 
fect whole,  consisting  of  three  persons  joined  into  one ;  besides  the 
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term  aoafjfla  is  used  instead  of  ro  Trvevfjca  &fiov.  Oomp.  'Svdaer, 
thesaurus  s.  v.  rpteu;,  where  the  passage  from  the  (spurious)  l^rea- 
tise  9f  Justin,  de  expositione  fidei,  p.  379,  is  cited  (Movht;  yap  hf 
rpiaZv  voetrcu  koX  rpva^  iv  /wvaBi  yvtopl^ercu  k.  t.  \.) ;  this  passage^ 
however,  proves  as  little  concerning  the  use  of  language  during 
that  period,  as  the  treatise  ^iKirrcurpt^  erroneously  asmbed  to 
Lucian.  Clem.  Strom,  iv.  7,  p.  588,  knows  a  a^fla  rptd^,  but  in  a 
different  sense  (faith,  love,  hope).  On  the  terminology  of  Origen, 
comp.  Thamasius,  p.  285.  [Comp.  BvHon,  L  c.  p.  84-86,  where 
the  subject  is  treated  at  great  length.] 

^  TertuUian  de  pudic.  a  21 :  Nam  et  ecclesia  proprie  et  prin- 
cipaliter  ipse  est  spiritus,  in  quo  est  TriniUis  unius  divinitatis, 
Pater  et  Filius  et  Spiritus  S.)  accordingly  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
principle  which  constitutes  the  unity  of  the  persons.  Comp.  adv. 
Prax.  2  and  3,  [Bwrton,  1.  c.  p.  68,  ss.]  Cyprian  and  Novatian 
immediately  adopted  this  term.  Cypr.  Ep.  73,  p.  200  (with  refeiv 
ence  to  baptism).  Novat.  de  Trinitate.  [Burton,  L  c.  p.  107- 
109;  p  116-128.] 

$  46. 

MONABGHIANISM  AND  SUBORDINATION. 

The  strict  distinction  which  was  drawn  between  the 
persons  in  the  Trinity,  led^  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
system  of  Subordination,  according  to  which  the  Son  was 
thought  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in- 
ferior to  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.^  Such  a  classifi- 
cation gave  some  ground  to  the  charge  of  Tritheism 
which  was  frequently  made  against  the  orthodox.^  Ac- 
cordingly^ they  wer6  compelled  to  clear  themselves  from 
all  appearance  of  Tritheism  in  opposition  to  the  Moiiar- 
chians,  who,  abandoning  the  said  distinction,  in  order  to 
hold  fast  the  unity  of  the  Godhead^  exposed  themselves 
to  the  charge  of  confounding  the  persons  (Patripassian- 
ism)^  or  the  imputation  of  that  heretical  tendency  which 
denies  the  Divinity  of  Christ.^  Origen,  endeavouring  to 
define  the  nature  of  the  persons^  and  to  determine  the 
exact  relation  which  they  maintain  to  each  other^  went 
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to  the  other  extreme;^  orthodoxy  was  so  much  extended 
that  it  became  heterodoxy,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the 
Arian  controversy  in  the  following  period. 

^  Justin  M,,  ApoL  i.  c.   13: vibv  aurov  rov  6vTfo^  0€ov 

fiaOovre^  (soil,  rbv  Irfaovv  XptoTov)  koX  iv  Sevripa  x^P^  expvre^, 
TTvevful  T€  irpoifyrfTCKov  iv  rptrri  ra^u, — ^There  are  also  passages 
in  the  writings  of  IrenosusYrhiQAi  appear  favourable  to  the  idea  of 
sabordination,  6.  g.  adv.  Hser.  il  28,  6,  8  ;  v.  18,  2  :  Super  omnia 
quidem  pater,  et  ipse  est  caput  Christi ;  but  elsewhere  he  repre- 
sents the  Logos  as  in  every  respect  equal  to  God,  and  not  as  a 
subordinate  being,  (comp.  §  42,  note  9).  It  cannot  he  denied  that 
Irenosua  here  contradicts  himself,  and  it  would  be  a  useless 
labour  to  remove  this  contradiction  by  artificial  interpretation/' 
Duncker,  p.  56 ;  comp.  p.  70,  ss.  Dorner,  p.  409,  ss.  Tert, 
advers.  Prax.  c.  2 :  Tres  autem  non  statu,  sed  gradu,  nee  sub- 
stantia^ sed  forma,  nee  potestate,  sed  specie :  unius  autem  sub- 
stantise  et  unius  status  et  unius  potestatis,  quia  unus  Deus,  ex  quo 
et  gradus  isti  et  formse  et  species  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et 
Spiritus  Sancti  deputantur.     Comp.  c.  4,  ss. 

*  Thus  Justin  M.  says,  dial  cum  Trypb.  c.  56:  The  Father  and 
the  Son  are  distinct,  not  71^/^17,  but  apiOfj^ ;  and  from  the  pro- 
position that,  if  I  have  a  wife,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
I  am  the  wife  herself,  TertuUian  (adv.  Prax.  c.  10)  draws  the 
conclusion,  that,  if  God  has  a  Son,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  he  is  the  Son  himself.  He  defends  himself  against  the 
charge  of  Tritheism,  adv.  Prax.  3:  Simplices  enim  quique,  ne 
dixerim  impudentes  et  idiotse,  quae  major  semper  credentium  pars 
est,  quoniam  et  ipsa  regula  iidei  a  pluribus  Diis  seculi  ad  unicum 
et  Deum  verum  transfert,  non  intelligentes  unicum  quidem,  sed 
cum,  sua  oBConomia  esse  credendum,  expavescunt  ad  oeconomiam. 
Numerum  et  dispositionem  trinitatis  divisionem  prsesumunt  uni- 
tatis;  quando  unitas  ex  semetipsa  derivans  trinitatem,  non  destru- 
atur  ab  ilia,  sed  administretur.  Itaque  duos  et  tres  jam  jactitant  a 
nobis  prsedicai'i,  se  vero  unius  Dei  cultores  prsesumunt,  quasi  non 
et  unitas  irrationaliter  collecta,  haeresin  faciat,  et  trinitas  rationa- 
liter  expensa,  veritatem  constituat.  Comp.  also  Novat.  de  trin. 
22 :  Unum  enim,  non  unus  esse  dicitur,  quoniam  nee  ad  numerum 

refertur,  sed  ad  societatem  alterius  expromitur. Unum  autem 

quod  ait,  ad  concordiam  et  eandem  sententiam  et  ad  ipsam  carita- 
tis  societatem  pertinet,  ut  merito  unum  sit  pater  et  filius  per  con- 
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cordiam  et  per  amorem  et  per  dilectionenL  [Burton,  L  c.  p.  120, 
121.]  He  also  appeals  to  Apollos  and  Paul,  1  Cor.  iiL  8:  qui 
autem  plantat  et  qui  rigat,  unum  sunt 

^  Concerning  the  different  classes  of  Unitarians,  comp.  §  24, 
notes  4  and  5,  and  §  42.  It  is  self-evident,  that  all  who  held 
Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  also  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
They  may  be  called  deistico-rationalistic  Antitrinitarians ;  Ood 
in  his  abstract  unity  was  in  their  view  so  remote  from  the  world, 
and  confined  to  his  heaven,  that  he  had  no  abode  in  Christ  him- 
self. They  wisely  differ  from  those  who,  apprehensive  of  lessening 
the  dignity  of  Christ,  taught  that  God  himself  had  assumed 
humanity  in  him,  and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  a  particular  hj^stasis.  The  name  modaiistic  Anti- 
trinitarians would  be  more  appropriate  in  their  case  (thus  Hein- 
tcheriy  de  Alogis,  p.  34) ;  or  if  the  relation  of  Gk>d  to  Christ  be 
compared  to  that  in  which  he  stands  to  the  world,  they  might 
be  called  pantheistic  Antitrinitarians,  for  they  imagined  God,  as  it 
were,  expanded  or  extended  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Among 
their  number  are  Praxeas  and  Beryllus,  the  forerunners  of  Sahel- 
Una,  the  former  of  whom  was  combated  by  Tertullian,  the  latter 
by  Origen.  The  opinion  of  Praxeas,  that  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  one  and  the  same  (ipsum  eundemque 
esse),  which  virtually  amounted  to  the  later  ofioovaio^,  was  so  in- 
terpreted by  Tertullian,  ipsum  patrum  passum  esse,  adv.  Prax. 
c.  20,  29,  whence  the  heretical  appellation  PatripassianL  [Burton, 
Bampton  Lecture,  note  103,  p.  588,  and  Testim.  of  the  Antenic. 
Path,  to  the  Trinity,  etc.,  p.  68^3.  Neander,  1.  c.  ii  p.  260-262.] 
Philastr.  Haer.  65.  The  views  of  Noetus  were  similar,  Theod. 
Fab.  Hser.  iiL  3 :  ''Eva  (fxiatv  elvcu  Oeov  kol  irarepa,  t&v  okcov  hrifu- 
ovprfov  cul>avfj  fikv  orav  iOeXtf,  ^xuvofjbevov  Be  TjvUa  av  fiovXrfTcu  Kal 
Tov  ainov  doparov  elva4,  Koi  6pa>fJL€vov,  xai  yepvrjrov  ical  ary€vvr)TOv 
dyiwffTov  fiev  ef  ap^)(rj^,  yemnjrbv  Be  ore  e/c  irapdevov  yewrjdrjvcu 
r)0iKrfa€'  aTradij  Kai  aOdvarov,  Kai  wdXiv  av  irajBriTov  fcal  Ovryrov, 
^AiraOif^  yitp  &v,  ^i/crt,  to  tov  aravpov  irdOo^  iOeKriaa^  inrifieive' 
rovTOVKoi  vlovofiofid^ovai  ical  irarepa,  7r/309Ta9  'Xpelaf;TovroKdKelvo 
KoKovfievov.  Comp.  Epiph.  Haer.  viL  1.  [Burton,  Bampton  Lect.,  note 
103,  p.  589,  590.]  BeryUua  endeavoured  to  evade  the  inferences 
which  may  be  drawn  alike  from  Patripassianism  and  from  Pan- 
theism, by  admitting  a  difference  after  the  assumption  of  humanity, 
Euseb.  vi  33:  BripvXSjo^  6  fwep^  irpoaOev  BeBrfKoDfiit/o^  Boarp&v 
Ti}<?  ^Apa^iwi  hruTKortro^  top  iKKKqautaTiKov  irapetcrpiirtov  icavova 
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^eva  TiVcL  t^9  Tr/irreo?  7rapeLO'(f>ipeiv  hretparo,  rov  cayrrfpa  teas 
fcvpiov  7)fi&v  Xkr/eiv  roKfi&v  fiff  irpov^ecrrAvav  Ka*T  IBCav 
ovaia^  '/repiypa<l}r)v  irpo  t^9  €t9  avOpdirov^  €*mhir}fita^ 
firjSe  fifjv  OeoTqra  lilav  e^^cVy  a\X'  ifiiroXiTevofievrfv 
avT^  fiovqv  rffv  Trarpi/cirjv.  Comp.  Ulhnann,  in  the  dissert, 
quoted  §  24,  note  5,  and  Fork,  diss.  Christ.  Beryll.  Bostr.  Ac- 
cording to  Saur  (Dreieinigkeitslehre,  p.  289),  Beryllus  onght  to 
be  classed  together  with  Artemon  and  Theodotns ;  Meier,  how- 
ever, supposes  a  certain  distinction  between  them.  To  those  who 
adopted  the  tendency  of  Noetus  belong  Beron  and  his  followers, 
who  were  combated  by  Hippolytus;  comp.  Dorner,  p.  636,  ss. 

*  On  the  one  hand,  Origen  asserts  that  the  Son  is  equal  to  the 
Father,  Horn.  viiL  in  Jerem.  2  0pp.  iii  p.  171 :  Ildvra  yhp  oaa 
Tov  Oeovy  roLavra  iv  avr&  (v^)  iarlv.  He  also  speaks  of  the 
three  persons  in  the  Trinity  as  the  three  sources  of  salvation,  so 
that  he  who  does  not  thirst  after  all  of  them  cannot  find  God, 
ibid.  Hom.  xviii.  9,  0pp.  iii.  p.  251,  252.  Nevertheless  the  subor- 
dination of  the  Son  is  prominently  brought  forward,  and  forms, 
together  with  the  strict  hypostatic  distinction,  the  characteristic 
feature  of  Origen's  doctrine.  The  Son  is  called  hevrepo^  deo^,  con- 
tra Cels.  V.  608 ;  comp.  vii.  735 :  ''A^ixx;  t^9  Zevrepevovcrq^;  fierk 
TOV  '0€ov  T&v  o\a)v  Tifirj^.  De  orat.  i.  p.  222:  '^Erepo^  kwt  ovcUlv 
KciX  v7roK€ifJi>ep6<;  i<m  6  vto9  rov  Trarpo^,  Comp.  also  in  Joh.  Tom. 
ii.  2,  0pp.  T.  iv.  p.  50,  where  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  distinc- 
tion made  by  Philo  between  Oeh^  and  6  6e6^.  How  far  this  sys- 
tem of  subordination  was  sometimes  carried,  may  be  seen  from 
Origen  deOrat.  c.  15,  0pp.  T.  L  222,  where  he  entirely  rejects  the 
practice  of  addressing  prayer  to  Christ  (the  Son) ;  for,  he  argues, 
since  the  Son  is  a  particular  hypostasis,  we  must  pray  either  to 
the  Son  only,  or  to  the  Father  only,  or  to  both.  To  pray  to  the 
Son,  and  not  to  the  Father,  would  be  most  improper  (aroTrci- 
rarov) ;  to  pray  to  both,  is  impossible,  because  we  should  have  to 
use  the  plural  number:  irapcur'xia'Oe,  evepyeri^a'aTe,  hn')(pprf- 
yqfTare,  a-dxrare,  that  which  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  One  God;  thus  nothing  remains  but  to  pray  to  the 
Father  alone.  To  pray  to  the  Father  through  the  Son,  a  prayer 
in  an  improper  sense  (rnvocatio?)  is  quite  a  different  thing;  con- 
tra Cels.  V.  4,  0pp.  i.  p.  579 :  TlSUrav  fikv  yhp  Sirja-iv  koX  nrpoa- 
€V)(7fv  K€u  Svrev^iv  Kol  evyapiarlav  avairefiTrriov  r^  iirl  iraxri 
0€^  Sia  TOV  errl  irdvTODv  arfyiKoov  ap^tepioin,  ifi-^v^ov  \6yov  koX 
0€ov.     AerjaofieOa  Be  koX  ainov  tov  Xoxov,  teal  hrrev^ofieda  ain^. 
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mi  €ifxopumio'0fi£v  tcdi  irpoaev^ofieda  Sk,  iiLv\SinH»p^a  scares 
Koveiv  riyi  irepl  Trpoca/xrjf;  Kvpi,o\e^iaf;  koX  KaTa')^pi^€€0^  (si  modo 
propiiam  precationis  possimus  ab  impropria  secemere  notionem). 
Comp.  however,  §  43. 

DOCTBINE  OF  THB  CBKATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

C.  F.  RoasUr^  Philosophiii  veteris  ecclesuB  de  mundo,  TubingBe,  1783)  4. 
[Knappy  liectures  on  Christ.  Theology,  tnmsL  by  L.  Woods,  p.  144-140.] 

Concerning  this  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of 
Gh>d  in  general,  the  early  Christians  adopted  the  Mono- 
theistic views  of  the  Jews,  and,  in  the  simple  exercise  of 
faith,  received  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.) 
as  Divine  revelation.  Even  the  definition  i§  ovx  Snm 
which  was  not  introduced  inta  the  Jewish  theology  until 
afterwards  (2  Mace.  vii.  28),  found  its  way  into  primitive 
Christianity.^  The  orthodox  firmly  adhered  to  the  doc- 
trine that  God,  the  Almighty  Father,  who  is  also  the 
Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
creator  of  heaven  and  of  earth,^  and  rejected  the  notion 
of  eternal  matter.^  They  did  this  in  oj^osition  to  the 
Gnostics,  according  to  whom  the  creator  of  the  world 
was  distinct  from  the  Supreme  God,  as  well  as  to  the 
assertion  made  by  some  of  them,  and  also  by  Hermogenesy 
that  matter  has  existed  from  everlasting.^  But  the  spe- 
culative tendency  of  the  Alexandrian  school  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  notion  of  the  creation  having  taken 
place  in  time.  Accordingly  Origen  resorted  to  an  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  work  of  the  six  days  (Hex- 
aemeron),^  and  following  the  example  of  CkmenU^  (which, 
however,  is  doubtful,  and  to  say  the  least,  betrays  indeci- 
sion)t,  he  propounded  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  creation 
in  still  more  definite  terms  than  Clement.  But  he  did  not 
maintain  the  eternity  of  matter  as  an  independent  power.^ 
On  the  contrary,  IrefUBus^  from  his  practical  position, 
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reckoned  all  questions  about  what  God  had  done  before 
the  creation  among  the  improper  questions  of  human 
inquisitiveness.^ 

^  Gomp.  Hebr.  xL  3,  and  the  commentaries  upon  that  passage. 
Accordingly  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  teaches,  lib.  ii  mand.  1 : 
npSyrov  irdvi-eov  irlarevaoVy  on  eh  ioTtv  6  Beo^,  6  rh  irdvra 
KTUTWi  KoX  KarapTUra<i,  koX  troCrjatv;  iic  tov  /jltj  Sirro^  efc  ro  eivat 
TCL  Trdvra,     Conf.  Euseb.  v.  8. 

^  The  popular  view  was  always,  that  the  Father  is  the  creator, 
though  the  creation  through  the  Son  formed  a  part  of  the  ortho- 
dox faith.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  sometimes  the  Father,  some- 
times the  Logos,  is  called  the  creator  of  the  world  {8rjfuovfjy6^, 
iroirfTrj^),  Thus  Justin  M.  says,  dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  16:  'O  Troirfrty: 
T&v  ok&v  0e6<:,  comp.  Apol.  i.  61 :  Tov  irarpo^  r&v  hXtov  koX 
SeairoTov  Oeov,  On  the  other- hand,  Coh.  ad  Grsec.  c.  15:  Tov 
TOV  0COV  \6yov,  St  ov  ovpavo^  koX  yrj  koX  iraaa  eyipero  ktIo-i^, 
comp.  Apol.  i.  64.  Likewise  Theophilv-s  ad  AutoL  ii.  10:  ''Ore 
iv  T<p  \6y(p  avTOv  6  Oeb^  TreTrobjKe  tov  ovpavov  koX  Ttjv  yrjv  koX 
tA  ev  (WTohy  i(fyri*  iv  apyrj  hroiijaev.  The  phrase  ei/  dpyrj  was 
understood  in  the  same  sense  as  iih  7^9  dp^^,  and  dpx^,  ex- 
plained to  denote  the  Logos,  see  Semisch,  p.  335.  Thus  Irenams 
also  taught,  iii.  11:  Et  haec  quidem  sunt  principia  Evangelii, 
unum  Deum  fabricatorem  hujus  universitatis,  eum  qui  et  per  pro- 
phetas  sit  annunciatus  et  qui  per  Moysem  legis  disquisitionem 
fecerit,  Patrem  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  annunciantia  et  prseter 
hunc  alterum  Deum  nescientia,  neque  alterum  patrem.  On  the 
contrary,  he  says,  v.  18,  3:  Mundi  enim  factor  vere  verbum  Dei 
est;  hie  autem  est  Dominus  noster,  qui  in  novissimus  temporibus 
homo  factus  est,  in  hoc  mundo  existens  et  secundum  invisibilita- 
tem  continet  quae  facta  sunt  omnia,  et  in  universa  conditione 
infixus,  quoniam  verbum  Dei  gubemans  et  disponens  omnia  et 
propter  hoc  in  sua  venit  That  Clement  of  Alexandria  called  the 
Logos,  as  such,  the  creator  of  the  world,  has  already  been  remarked, 
§  42,  note  7.  For  the  various  appellations  ttom/tt?,  tcrurn^,  Srjfu- 
ovpyS^,  see  Suicer  under  the  last  mentioned  word  [Burton, 
Bampton  Lect.,  note  21,  p.  320;  note  50,  p.  410.] 

*  Theoph,  ad.  Autol.  ii.  4,  says  against  the  followers  of  Plato  : 
Ei  Se  Oeo^  dryewrfTo^  Kal  t>\rf  dyhnnjTO<;,  ovk  Ihi  6  0€o^  TroiTprri^ 
Twv  oKfov  iarL  Comp.  Iren.  fragm.  sermonis  ad  Demetr.  p.  348. 
[Comp.  Burton,  1.  c.  note  18.]    Tert.  adv.  Hermogenem,  espec.  c.  i. 
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and  NeandeTy  Antignosticus,  1.  a  In  reference  to  the  objections 
of  Hermogenes,  he  admits  that  the  different  names  of  Qod:  Sow- 
reign,  Jvdge,  Faihery  etc.,  are  not  eternal,  but  coeval  with  the  sub- 
jects of  dominion,  etc.     Yet  God  himself  is  not  the  less  eternal 

^  Hermogenes,  a  painter,  lived  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  century,  probably  at  Carthage.  According  to  Tertullian 
(adv.  Hermog.)  he  maintained  that  God  has  created  the  world 
either  out  of  himself,  or  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  something  already 
in  existence.  But  he  could  not  create  the  world  out  of  himself, 
for  he  is  indivisible;  nor  out  of  nothing,  for  as  he  himself  is  the 
supreme  good,  he  would  have  created  a  perfectly  good  world; 
nothing  therefore  remains  but  that  he  has  created  the  world  out 
of  matter  already  iu  existence.  This  matter  (vXiy)  is  consequently 
eternal  like  God  himself;  both  principles  were  distinctly  separate 
from  each  other  from  the  beginning,  God  as  the  creating  and  im- 
parting, matter  as  the  receiving  principle.  Whatever  part  of  this 
matter  resists  the  creating  principle,  constitutes  the  evil  in  the 
world.  But  it  was  only  iu  this  point  that  Hermogenes  agreed 
with  the  Gnostics ;  in  other  respects,  and  especially  in  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  emanation,  he  joined  the  orthodox  in  opposing 
them.  Comp.  Bohmer  (GhiU.)  de  Uermogene  AMcano,  SundisB, 
1832,  and  Neander,  Kirchengeschichte,  L  3,  p.  974,  ss.  [transL  ii 
p.  24!<)-251.]  Antignosticus  p.  350-355;  424-442.  Leopold, 
Hermogenis  de  engine  mundi  sententia,  Budissse,  1844. 

*  De  principiis  iv.  16,  0pp.  L  p.  174,  175:  Tk  yhp  vow 
^6)1/  oltjaercu  irpdnifv  teal  ievrepav  koI  rplrrfv  ^fiipav,  iawifHW 
T€  Kal  irpcjidv  %o>/:>t9  'qkiov  yeyovevai  koX  ocXi^vrj^  koX  aarprnv, 
K.  T.  X.     Comp.  §  33,  note  4. 

^  According  to  Photius  BibL  Cod  c.  9,  p.  89,  Clemerd  of  Alex. 
is  said  to  have  taught  that  matter  had  no  beginning  {vkriv 
&xpovov)\  with  this  statement  comp.  StrouL  vL  16,  p.  812,  813: 
Oxf  Toivw  &<nr€p  rive;  xnroKaiifiavovai,  rrjv  avwrravo'VP  rov  Oeov 
irhravTcu  iroi&v  6  Oeo^r  arfCL0o^  yap  &v,  el  iravaeral  irore  aryor- 
Ooepy&v,  KoX  rov  Oeo^  elvcu  iraweroL  But  in  other  passages 
Clement  most  distinctly  acknowledges  that  the  world  is  a  work  of 
Qod;  e.  g,  CoL  p.  54,  55:  Movo^  yiip  6  ^€09  hrolrfo-ev,  iirel  tcaX 
fjMvo^  SvT(o^  i<Trl  Oeo^  y^iX&  r^  /Sovkea-dcu  Sfjfuovpyei,  koX  t^ 
liovov  ideXrjacu  avrov  firenu  to  yeyevrjoOcu. 

^  Origen,  indeed,  opposes  the  eternity  of  matter  (in  the  heathen 
and  heretical  sense),  de  princ.  ii  4,  and  in  other  places,  e,  g. 
Comment,  in  Joh.  xxxiL  9,  0pp.  T.  iv.  p.  429 ;  but  though  from 
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his  idealistic  position  he  denied  eternity  to  maMer,  which  he  held 
to  be  the  root  of  evil,  he  nevertheless  assumed  the  eternal  crea- 
tion of  innumerable  ideal  worlds,  solely  because  he,  as  little  as 
Clement,  could  conceive  of  God  as  unoccupied  (otiosam  enim  et 
immobilem  dicere  naturam  Dei,  ilnpium  enim  simul  et  absurdum), 
de  princ.  iii  5,  0pp.  T.  i.  p.  149:  Nos  vero  consequentur  respon- 
debimus,  observantes  regulam  pietatis  et  dicentes,  quoniam  non 
tunc  primum,  cum  visibilem  istam  mundum  fecit  Deus,  coepit 
operari,  sed  sicut  post  cormptionem  hujus  erit  aliens  mundus,  ita 
et  anteqaam  his  esset,  fuisse  alios  credimus.  It  might  be  ques- 
tioned whether  Origen,  in  the  use  of  the  pronoun  "tmw"  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  passage,  intended  to  enforce  his  own  belief 
upon  the  church,  or  whether  he  employed  the  plural  number 
merely  in  his  character  as  author;  comp.  Bossier,  Bibliothek  der 
BLirchenvater,  i.  p.  177,  and  Schnitzer,  1.  c.  Comp.  also  Thoma- 
siuSy  p.  153,  ss.,  169,  ss. 

*  Iren,  u.  28,  p.  157,  (ii  47,  p.  175,  Qrabe):  Ut  puta  si  quis 
interroget,  antequam  mundum  faceret  Deus,  quid  agebat?  dicimus> 
quoniam  ista  responsio  subjacet  Deo.  Quoniam  autem  mundus 
hie  &ctus  est,  apotelestos  a  Deo,  temporale  initium  accipiens, 
Scriptur89  nos  decent;  quid  autem  ante  hoc  Deus  sit  operatus, 
nulla  scriptura  manifestat.  Subjacet  ergo  hsec  req)onsio  Dea 
Respecting  the  important  position  which  the  doctrine  of  Irenseus 
concerning  the  creation  of  the  world  occupies  in  his  theological 
system,  see  Duncker,  p.  8. 

PROVIDENCE  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Though  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  the  world  for 
the  sake  of  the  human  race  only,  may  be  so  corrupted  as 
to  give  rise  to  selfish  principles,  it  is  nevertheless  founded 
upon  the  consciousness  of  a  specific  distinction  between 
man  and  all  other  creatures,  at  least  of  this  earth,  and 
supported  by  allusions  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.^  Ac- 
cordingly, the  primitive  Christians  considered  the  creation 
to  be  a  voluntary  act  of  Divine  love,  inasmuch  as  God 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  his  creatures  for  the  promotion 
of  his  own  glory .^     But  man,  being  the  end  of  creation,^ 
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is  also  pre-eminently  the  subject  of  Divine  providence, 
and  the  whole  vast  economy  of  creation,  with  its  laws 
and  its  miracles^  is  made  subservient  to  the  higher  designs 
of  the  education  of  mankind.  The  Christian  doctrine  of 
providence,  which  was  received  by  the  Fathers  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  objections  of  ancient  philosophy,^  is  remote^  on 
the  one  hand,  from  Stoicism  and  the  rigid  dogma  of  a 
^fji,ti^(Akyfi  held  by  the  Gnostics^^  and  on  the  other^  from 
the  system  of  Epicurus,  according  to  which  it  is  unworthy 
of  the  Deity  to  concern  himself  about  the  af&irs  of  man.^ 
Here  again  the  teachers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  endea- 
voured to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  anthropo- 
morphitic  language '^  in  connection  with  the  idea  that  God 
takes  care  even  of  individuals,  and  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  liberty  of  man^  with  the  love  and  justice  of  God.^ 

1  Matth.  vi.  26;  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  10. 

*  E,  g.  Clement  of  Alex.  PseA  iii.  1,  250 :  ^AvevB&f;  ik  fiovo^  6 
8€09  /cai  xoUpet  fidXtara  fikv  xadapevovra^  '^fid^  op&v  r^  rij^ 
hiavoUvi  Kocfj^. 

^  Justin  M.  ApoL  L  10:  Kal  ircana  rifv  apj()fv  aryaffiv  Svra 
Sff/Movfrffjaav  aifrbv  i^  a/i6p<f>ov  {fkrf<:  Sv  avOpto'nrov^  BeBiBdry- 
fMcBa.  Comp  Athen.  de  reaurr.  c.  12.  Iren.  v.  29,  1;  iv.  5, 1 ;  iv. 
7,  4.  Tert.  advera  Marc.  L  13 :  Ergo  nee  mundus  Deo  indignus, 
nihil  etenim  Dens  indignum  se  fecit,  etsi  mundum  homini,  non 
sibi  fecit.  Orig.  contra  Cels.  iv.  74,  p.  558,  559,  and  ibid.,  99,  p. 
576 :  KeKcro^  f^h/  oifc  Xcyerea,  ori  oifK  avOpdnrtp,  w  ovSk  \iovTi 
oiS*  oU  ovofid^et,  *Hfiek  S*  ipovfiev,  ou  Xiovri  6  ^fuovpyo^,  ovSi 
der^  ovSk  SeXxfjXvi  ravra  ireiroir^icev,  aXX^  Trdvra  hid  to  Xoyucov 

*  See  the  objectioiis  of  CsdoiKtis  ap.  Minucius  Felix,  c.  5,  ss.,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  oration  of  Octavius,  c.  17  and  18,  c.  20, 
32,  and  especially  the  beautiful  passage,  c  33 :  Nee  nobis  de  nostra 
fpequentia  blandiamnr;  multi  nobis  videmur,  sed  Deo  admodum 
pauci  sumus.  Nos  gentes  nationesque  distinguimus:  Deo  una 
domus  est  mundus  hie  totus.  Seges  tantum  regni  sui  per  officia 
ministiorum  universa  novere:  Deo  indiciis  non  opus  est;  non 
solum  in  occulis  ejus,  sed  et  in  sinu  vivimus.  Comp.  Athen.  leg. 
c.  22,  in  caloe. 
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^  On  the  opinion  of  the  Gnostic  Bardesanes  respecting  the 
eifjLapfiivr)  (fate),  and  the  influence  of  stars,  comp.  Photius  BibL 
Cod.  223.  Euseb.  Praep.  vi.  10.  Neander's  Gnostiche  Systeme, 
p.  198.  [JN'eander,  History  of  the  Christ.  Relig.  and  Church  during 
the  first  three  centuries,  transl.  by  H,  J.  Rose,  ii  p.  97 :  "  He 
(Bardesanes)  therefore,  although,  like  many  of  those  who  inclined 
to  Gnosticism,  he  busied  himself  with  astrology,  contended  against 
the  doctrine  of  such  an  influence  of  the  stars  (elfiapfjuevTf)  as  should 
be  supposed  to  settle  the  life  and  aSairs  of  man  by  necessity. 
Eusebius,  in  his  great  literary  treasure  house,  the  prseparatio 
evangelica,  has  preserved  a  large  fragment  of  this  remarkable 
work ;  he  here  introduces,  among  other  things,  the  Christians  dis- 
persed over  so  many  countries,  as  an  example  of  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  the  stars  irresistibly  influenced  the  character  of  a 
people."]  Bau7\  Gnosis,  p.  234.  C.  Kilhner,  astronomise  et  as- 
trologiae  in  doctrina  Gnostic,  vestigia,  P.  I.  Bardesanis  Gnostici 
numina  astralia.  Hildeburgh,  1833.  [Comp.  also  Oieseler,  1.  c.  i  § 
46,  n.  2,  and  Burton,  Lect.  on  Ecclesiast.  hist.  Lect.  xx.  p.  182, 183.] 

^  Comp.  especially  the  objections  of  Celsus  in  the  work  of  Ori- 
gen :  God  interferes  as  little  with  the  aflairs  of  man,  as  with  those 
of  monkeys  and  flies,  etc.,  especially  in  lib.  iv.  Though  Celsus  was 
not  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  as  Origen  and  Lucien  would  have  him 
to  be,  but  rather  a  follower  of  Plato  (according  to  Neander  [Hist, 
of  the  Ch.  transl.  i.  166]),  yet  these  expressions  savour  very  much 
of  Epicureanism.     [(3omp.  Lardner,  Works,  vii.  211,  212.] 

^  According  to  Clement  there  is  no  contrast  between  the  whole 
and  its  parts  in  the  sight  of  God,  (comp.  also  Minuc.  FeL  note  4) : 
^A6p6o><;  T€  yiip  irdvra  Kai  eKoarov  iv  pMpeL  fic^  irpoaPoy^  irpoa-- 
^errei.     Strom.  vL  p.  821,  comp.  the  work  of  Origen  contra  Cela 

®  The  doctrine  of  the  concursus,  as  it  was  afterwards  termed, 
is  found  in  Clem.  Strom,  vi.  17,  p.  821,  ss.  Many  things  owe 
their  existence  to  human  calculation,  though  they  are,  as  it  were, 
kindled  by  God  as  combustibles  are  kindled  by  the  lightning,  (rtfv 
evavaiv  elKijfpora),  Thus  health  is  preserved  by  medical  skill, 
the  carriage  by  fencing,  riches  by  industrious  art  (ypTifiaTumtai 
T€xyrj)\  ^^t  tJ^®  Divine  irpovoui  and  human  avvipyeui  always 
work  together. 

®  Comp.  §  39,  note  8.  In  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  who  de- 
rived evil  not  from  the  supreme  God,  but  from  the  demiurgus, 
Irenams  observes,  adv.  Hser.  iv.  39,  p.  285  (iv.  76,  p.  380,  Gr.), 
that  through  the  contrast  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world,  the  for- 
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mer  shines  the  more  brightly.  Spirits,  he  further  remarks,  may 
exercise  themselves  in  distingmshing  between  good  and  evil;  how 
could  they  know  the  former,  without  having  some  idea  of  the 
latter?  But  in  a  categorical  manner  he  precludes  all  further 
questions:  Non  enim  tu  Deum  facis,  sed  Deus  te  tacit  Si  ergo 
opera  Dei  es,  manum  artificis  tui  expecta,  opportune  omnia  faci- 
entem:  opportune  autem,  quantum  ad  te  attenet,  qui  efficeris. 
Praesta  autem  ei  cor  tuum  moUe  et  tractabile,  et  custodi  figuram, 
qua  te  figuravit  artifex,  habens  in  temetipso  humorem,  ne  indura- 

tus  amittas  vestigia  digitorum  ejus and  further  on:  Siigitur 

tradidcris  ei,  quod  est  tuum,  i.  e.  fidem  in  eum  et  subjectionem, 
recipies  ejus  artem  et  eris  perfectum  opus  Dei.  Si  autem  non 
credideris  ei  et  fiigeris  manus  ejus,  erit  causa  imperfectionis  in  te, 
qui  non  obedisti,  sed  non  in  illo,  qui  vocavit,  etc.  At  all  events, 
the  best  and  soundest  Theodic^ !  To  a  speculative  mind  like  that 
of  Origen,  the  existence  of  evil  would  present  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  explain  its  origin,  though  he  could  not  but  be  aware  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  this  subject  is  beset.  Comp.  espec.  de 
princ.  ii.  9,  0pp.  L  p.  97;  contra  Celsum  iv.  62,  p.  551  (an  extract 
of  which  is  given  by  Bossier,  voL  L  p.  232,  ss.)  Different  reasons 
are  adduced  in  vindication  of  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world; 
thus  it  serves  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  man  (power  of  inven- 
tion, etc.);  but  he  draws  special  attention  to  the  connection 
between  moral  and  physical  imperfections,  evil  and  sin.  Comp. 
the  opinion  of  Thomasiits  concerning  the  Theodic^  of  Origen,  p. 
57,  58. 

^§  49. 

ANGELOLOGY  AND  DEMONOLOGY. 

Suicer,  thesanrus  8.  y.  &y'yi\og,  CoUOy  DisputationeB  2,  snccinctam  doc- 
trine de  angelifl  historiam  exhibentes,  Tiib.  1765,  4.  Schmidy  Hist 
dogiDL  de  angelis  tutelaribus,  in  lUgens  histor.  theoL  Abhandlungen, 
L  p  24-27.  Keily  de  angelorom  malonim  et  diemoniorum  cultu  apud 
gentiles,  Opusc.  acad,  p.  584-601.  (Gaah\  Ahhandlungen  zur  Dog- 
mengeschichte  der  altesten  griechischen  Kirche,  Jena,  1790,  p.  97-136. 
Usteriy  paulin.  Lehrbegri£  4th  edit  Appendix  3,  p.  421,  as.—iDr,  L. 
MayeTy  Scriptoial  Idea  of  Angels,  in  Amer.  Biblic.  Beposit  xiL  356- 
38a  Moses  Stuarty  Sketches  of  Angelology  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  No.  I. 
Knappy  L  a  p.  180,  ss.  WaUer  Scotty  The  Existence  of  Evil  Spirits  proved, 
Lend,  2nd  edit  1845.  KiUOy  Cyclop,  of  BibL  Liter,  arts.  Angels, 
Demons,  Saton.] 
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The  doctrine  of  Grood  and  Evil  Spirits  forms  an  im- 
portant appendix  to  the  chapters  on  creation^  providence^ 
and  the  government  of  the  world.  Concerning  angels, 
the  general  opinion  was,  that  thej  constitute  a  part  of 
the  whole  creation;  some^  however,  thought  that  thej 
took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  creation,  or  considered 
them  as  the  agents  of  special  providence.  The  doctrine 
of  Satan  and  demons  stands  in  close  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  physical  and  moral  evil  in 
the  world. 

§  50. 

THE  ANGELS. 

Though  the  primitive  church,  as  Origen  asserts^  did  not 
establish  any  definite  doctrine  on  this  subject,^  we  never- 
theless meet  with  several  declarations  respecting  the 
^ature  of  angels.  Thus  many  of  the  earlier  Fathers  re- 
jected the  notion,  that  they  had  taken  part  in  the  work  of 
creation^^  and  maintained^  oa  the  contrary,  that  they  are 
created  beings  and  ministering  spirits.^  In  opposition  to 
the  doctrine  of  emanation  and  of  SBons,^  they  even  ascribed 
bodies  to  them^  which  were  however  admitted  to  be  com- 
posed of  much  finer  substance  than  that  belonging  to 
human  bodies.^  The  idea  of  guardian  angels  was  connected 
in  part  with  the  mythical  notion  of  geniuses.^  But  no 
traces  are  to  be  found  during  this  period  of  a  true  wor- 
ship of  angelfi  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church.^ 

^  De  princ.  prooem.  10,  0pp.  L  p.  49 :  Est  etiam  illud  in  eccle- 
siastica  prsedicatione,  esse  angelos  Bei  quosdam  et  viitutes  bonas, 
qui  ei  ministraat  ad  salutem  homiiium  consummandaiu;  sed 
quando  isti  creati  sint,  vel  quales  aut  quomodo  sint,  non  satis  in 
manifesto  designatur. 

^  Iren.  i.  22  and  24,  (against  the  opinions  of  Satuminus  and 
Carpocrates)  comp.  iL  2,  p.  117:  Si  enim  (Deus)  mundi  fabricator 
est,  angelos  ipse  fecit,  aut  etiam  causa  creationis  eorum  ipse  fuit 
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III.  8,  3:  Qaoniam  enhn  sire  angeli,  sive  archangeli,  sive  throni, 
sive  dominationes  ab  eo,  qui  super  omnes  est  Deus,  et  oonstituta 
sunt  et  facta  sunt  per  verbum  ejus.  Coinp.  also  iy.  6,  7:  Ministrat 
ei  (patri)  ad  omnia  sua  prop^enies  et  Sguratio  sua  i,  e,  Filius  et 
Spir.  S.,  verbum  et  sapientia,  quHms  serviimt  et  mbjecti  sunt 
omnes  angelL  Comp.  Duncker,  p.  108,  ss.,  and  Baur,  Dreieinigk. 
lebre,  p.  175.  The  latter  thinks,  that  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  earliest  Fathers  frequently  bring  the  angels  into  close  connec- 
tion \rith  the  pfersons  of  the  Trinity,  it  follows  that  their  views 
respecting  this  great  mystery  itself  were  yet  very  indefinite. 

•  "  Justin  M.  regards  the  angels  as  personal  beings  who  possess 
a  permanent  ea^tence,"  Semisch,  ii  p.  841.    Dial.  c.  Tiyph.  c.  128 : 

"On  fiev  oiv  eiaXv  arfyeXot,  KaX  ael  fiivovre^y  Kal  fitf  avaXvofievoi 

ek  ifcelvoy  i^  oihrep  yeyova^rtv,  aTroS^ifcroA A  then.  leg.  c.  10: 

nXrjdcf;  ar/yiXeov  Kid  Xevrovpy&v  iJMfieVy  oft?  o  TroiTjrff^  xal  Sijfu- 
ovpyof:  K6a-fiov  Oei^  Sea  rod  Trap*  airrov  Xoyov  Bdveifie  ttoI  Biira^e 
nrepi  re  ra  oToiyfeia  elvcu  Kiii  rov;  ovpavoxf^  kclI  rov  fcScfjbov  Kal  rk 
hf  avT^  KoX  rrjv  rovracfv  evra^lav.  Comp.  c.  24,  and  Clem.  Strom. 
vL  17,  p.  822,  824;  according  to  him  the  angels  have  received 
charge  over  provinces,  towns,  etc.  Clement,  however,  distinguishes 
the  &yy€\o%  ^XV  '^vf7t^  ^^'^  *^®  other  angels,  and  connects  him 
in  some  degree  with  the  Logos,  though  he  assigns  to  him  an  in- 
ferior rank.  Comp.  Strom,  vii  2,  p.  831-833.  He  also  speaks  of 
a  mythical  Angelus  Jesus,  Psed.  i  7,  p.  133,  comp.  0,  BvUi  De£ 
fidei  nic  sect.  1,  cap.  1,  (de  Christo  sub  angeli  forma  apparente). 
0pp.  Lend.  1703,  foL  p.  9.  \Pye  Smith,  Script.  Test,  to  the 
Mess,  i  p.  445-464.]  On  the  employments  of  angels  comp. 
Orig.  contra  Cels.  v.  29.  0pp.  i  p.  598,  and  Hom.  xii.  in  Luc. 
0pp.  iiL  p.  945.     [Knapp,  L  c  p.  187.] 

*  PhUo  had  already  converted  those  angels  who  are  individually 
mentioned,  (e,  g.  the  Cherubim)  into  Divine  powers,  see  Ddhne,  p. 
227,  sa  Justin  M.  also  informs  us  that  in  his  time  some  had 
compared  the  relation  in  which  the  angels  stand  to  God,  to  that 
which  exists  between  the  sun  and  its  beams :  but  he  decidedly 
rejects  this  opinion.  Dial  c.  Tryph.  c.  128.  Comp.  Tert.  adv. 
Prax-  c.  3,  (in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity) :  Igitur 
si  et  monarchia  divina  per  tot  legiones  et  exercitus  angelorum 
administratur,  sicut  scriptum  est,  millies  millia  adsistebant  ei,  et 
miUies  centena  millia  apparebant  ei:  nee  ideo  unius  esse  desiit,  ut 
desinat  monarchia  esse,  quia  per  tanta  millia  virtutum  procuratur, 
etc. 
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^  Justin  M,  attaches  great  importance  to  the  body  of  angels 
which  is  analogous  to  that  of  man.  Their  food  is  manna,  Psal. 
Izxviii.  25 ;  the  two  angels  who  appeared  to  Abraham,  (Gren.  xviii. 
1,  ss.)  differed  from  the  Logos  who  accompanied  them,  in  partak- 
ing of  the  meat  set  before  them,  in  reality  and  after  the  manner  of 
men,  comp.  dial  c.  Tryph.  c.  57,  and  Semisch,  ii  p.  343.'  As  re- 
gards their  intellectual  powers  and  moral  condition,  Justin  assigns 
an  inferior  position  to  the  angels,  Semisch,  p.  344,  345.  2Vr- 
tvUian  points  out  the  difference  between  the  body  of  Christ  and 
that  of  the  angels,  de  came  Christi,  c.  6 :  Nullus  unquam  angelus 
ideo  descendit,  ut  crucifigeretur,  ut  mortem  eicperiretur,  ut  a  morte 
suscitaretur.  Si  nunquam  ejusmodi  fait  causa  angelorum  corpo- 
randorum,habes  causam,  cur  non  nascendi  acceperint  camem.  Non 

venerant  mori,  ideo  nee  nasci Igitur   probent  angelos  illos, 

camem  de  sideribus  concepisse.  Si  non  probant,  quia  nee  scriptum 
est,  nee  Christi  caro  inde  erit,  cui  angelorum  accommodant  exem- 
plum.  Constat,  angelos  camem  non  propriam  gestasse,  utpote 
naturas  substantise  spiritalis,  et  si  corporis  alicujus,  sui  tamen 
generis;  in  camem  autem  humanam  transfigurabiles  ad  tempus 
videri  et  congredi  cum  hominibus  posse.  Igitur,  cum  relatum  non 
sit,  unde  sumpserint  camem,  relinquitur  intellectui  nostro,  non  dubi- 
tare,  hoc  esse  proprium  angelicae  potestatis,  ex  nulla  materia  corpus 
sibi  sumere.  Tatian,  Or.  c.  15:  AalfjLov€<;  Be  irdvre^  aapxiov  fikv 
ov  K€KTrjVTCUy  TTvevfiaTLKrf  Si  ioTLV  avTol<;  Tf  avfjLTrrj^t^,  w  irvpo^ 
a»9  aipo^.  But  these  ethereal  bodies  of  the  angels  can  be  per- 
ceived by  those  only  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells,  not  by  the 
natural  man.  In  comparison  with  other  creatures  they  might  be 
designated  incorporeal  beings,  and  Ignat  ad  Trail,  calls  them  curo)- 
fxdrovs  0i5<7€t9.  Clement  also  says,  Strom,  vi.  7,  p.  769,  that  they 
have  neither  ears,  nor  tongues,  nor  lips,  nor  entrails,  nor  organs  of 
respiration,  etc.  Comp.  Grig,  princ.  in  procem.  §  9.  Gn  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Fathers  taught  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  angels 
at  all,  see  Semisch,  IL  p.  342. 

®  This  idea  had  already  occurred  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas, 
lib.  ii  mand.  vi.  2:  Avo  ela-lv  arfyeXoi  fierh  rov  dvOpdyirov,  eU  t^5 
8i,fC(uo<Tvvrj<;  koX  el?  t^9  Troprjpia^'  Kal  6  fikv  t§9  hiKcuoavvri<i  arf- 
7€Xo9  Tpv<f>€p6<;  ioTi  KOi  aia"xyvTrjpo<i  Koi  irpao^  teal  ijo-u^^to?. 
^Orav  ovv  ovtos  hr\  rijv  Kaphiav  aov  dvafiy,  evdito^  XcCKel  fierd 
aov  irepl  Bi/cau)avvr}<i,  irepl  ar/vela^,  irepX  aefivorrfTOf:  xal  irepl 
airrapKela^,  Kal  irepl  iravro^  ipjov  BiKalov,  xal  wepl  irdarff;  apertj^ 
ivSo^ov.     Tavra  irdma  tnav  €t9  Tr)v  KapBiav  crgi)  dva/Sfj,  yivaxTKC 
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ori  6  0776X09  T^  8c/caioawff^  iierik  a-ov  ioTvir  TOVTq>  oiv  irUrreve 
KoX  Tovi  iptfois  aifTOV,  ical  eyfcparri^  airov  yevov.  **Opa  oip  /caX 
rov  arfyiKov  rrj^  irovrfpuK  tA  epr/CL  UpSyrov  iravrayv  6^v)(p\6^ 
ioTi  /cal  irucph^  koL  afl>poDV,  /caX  rh  Ipya  airrov  irovqpa  Karcurrpir 
ifioirra  tov9  hovKoxri  rov  Oeoir  crrav  axnof;  eirX  Ttfv  xapSiav  aov 
dvafirjf  yv&0i  axnov  hrX  r&v  Ipytov  avrov.  (Fragm.  ex  doctr. 
ad  Antioch.)  We  have  already  seen,  (note  3),  that  Clement 
— ^and  also  Origen — ^assigned  to  the  angels  the  office  of  watch- 
ing over  provinces  and  towns,  in  accordance  with  the  notion 
of  individnal  guardian-angels ;  comp.  Clem.  Strom,  v.  p.  700,  and 
viL  p.  833,  and  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Origen. 

^  Col.  iL  1 8,  mention  is  made  of  a  OptfCKeia  t&v  arfyeKwv  which 
the  apostle  disapproves.  The  answer  to  the  question,  whether 
Justin  M.  numbered  the  angels  among  the  objects  of  Christian 
worship,  depends  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  passage,  Apol.  i. 
6:  "AOeoi  K€K\i]/j^0a  koI  ofioTuryovfiev  r&v  roLovrtav  vofut^opAvonv 
de&v  a0€oi  elvcUy  aXX  ou)(l  rov  aKrideararov  kcu  irarpio^  Stfca^oa- 
ivryi  kclI  atb^poaxn}^  koX  t&v  SXKtov  aper&v,  averrifil/CTOv  re 
KoxliK  Oeoir  aXX'  iKelvov  re  Kal  top  trap  avrov  viov  iX- 
dovra  Koi  BiSd^avra  r)fia<i  ravra  xal  rop  rwp  aWcop  iiro- 
fiiptap  KaX  i^ofioiovfiivtop  ayad&v  ayyiXayp  arparop, 
irpevfia  re  ro  Trpo^rfriKOP  aefiofieOa  xal  rrpoorKVPOVfiep, 
Xoytp  Kol  dXffOela  rifjL&pre^,  The  principal  point  in  question  is, 
whether  the  accusative  rop  r&p  aXKwp..,<rrparop  is  governed 
by  ce/So^da  xal  irpo^icwovfiep,  or  by  iiZa^avra,  Most  modem 
writers  adopt  the  former  interpretation,  which  is  probably  the 
more  correct  ona  Thus  Semisch,  p.  350,  ss.  MofUer  (Patro- 
logie,  p.  240)  finds  in  this  passage  as  well  as  in  Athen.  Leg. 
10,  a  proof  of  the  Romish  adoration  of  angels  and  saints.  But 
Athenagoras  (c.  16)  rejects  this  doctrine  very  decidedly  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  Ov  rd<:  Bvvd/j^i<:  rov  Oeov  irpaalovre^  Oepairevofiep, 
dWd  rop  rroLTjrrip  avr&p  xal  BeoTrorrjp.  Comp.  Clem.  Strom,  vi.  5, 
p.  760.  Grig,  contra  Cels.  v.  4,  5,  0pp.  L  p.  580,  and  viii.  13,  ib. 
p.  751,  quoted  by  Milnscher,  ed.  by  Von  Colin,  i.  p.  84,  85.  (Comp. 
Knapp,  L  c.  p.  190.  Oieseler,  i.  §  99,  and  note  33.  *  Burton, 
Testimonies  of  the  An  ten.  Fath.  to  the  Trinity,  etc.,  p.  15-23.  On 
the  Gnostic  worship  of  angels,  comp.  Burton,  Bampton  Lect,  note 
52.]  In  the  opinion  of  Origen,  the  angels  rather  pray  with  us  and 
for  us,  comp.  contra  Cels.  viii.  64,  p.  789.  Hom.  in  Num.  xxiv. 
(0pp.  iii.  p.  362). 
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§  51. 

SATAl^  AND  DEMONS. 

The  Bible  does  not  represent  the  prince  of  darkness,  or 
the  wicked  one  (Devils  Satan)  as  an  evil  principle  which 
existed  from  the  beginnings  in  opposition  to  a  good  prin- 
ciple; but;  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  One  God^  it 
speaks  of  him  as  a  creature^  viz.^  an  angel  who  was  created 
by  God  in  a  state  of  purity  and  innocence,  but  voluntarily 
rebelled  against  his  maker.  This  was  also  the  view  taken 
by  the  orthodox  Fathers.^  Everything  which  was  op- 
posed to  the  ^  light  of  the  gospel,  and  its  development^ 
physical  evils,^  as  well  as  the  numerous  persecutions  of 
the  Christians^^  was  thought  to  be  a  work  of  Satan  and 
his  agents,  the  demons.  The  entire  system  of  pagsmism^ 
of  mythology,  and  worship,*  and,  according  to  some,  even 
philosophy,^  were  supposed  to  be  subject  to  the  influence 
of  demons.  Heresies^  were  also  ascribed  to  the  same 
agency.  Moreover,  some  particular  vices  were  consi- 
dered to  be  the  specific  effects  of  individual  evil  spirits.^ 

^  Concerning  the  appellatives  Yfyjj  <raTav,  a-aravaf;,  Sid^oKo^,  6 

ofyxjoDV  Tov  xSa-fiov  tovtov,  Saifiove^,  Scufiovui,  fieeX^e/SoiX,  etc., 
the  origin  of  the  doctrine  and  its  development  in  the  Scriptures, 
comp.  de  Wette,  biblischeDogmatik,  §  145-150;  212-214;  236- 
238 ;  BauTngartenrCrusiua,  biblische  Theologie,  p.  295 ;  Von  Colbi, 
biblische  Theologie,  p.  420 :  Hirzel,  Commentar.  zum  Hiob,  p. 
16;  [Knapp,  1.  c.  p.  190-203.  Storr  and  Flatt,  biblic.  Theol. 
transl.  by  Schmucker,  sect.  50,  51 ;  Lawrence,  E.  A.,  ui  Eitto, 
Cyclop,  of  Bibl.  Lit.  sub  voce.]  The  Fathers  generally  adopted 
the  notions  already  existing.  Justin  M.,  Apol.  min.  c.  5. 
Aikenag,  leg.  24:  '/29  ^ap  Oeov  ^xifjLev  koX  viov  tov  Xoyov  avrov 
KoX  irvevfia  &fyiov,..o^a)^  K(d  eriptxs  elvcu  Zwdfj^v;,  icareCK/ifir- 
fjb€0a  irepX  ri^v  vKrfv  expvtras;  kcCL  hi  airrrfi,  filav  fih/  rrfv 
avrlOeov,  k,  t.  X.  Iren.  iv.  41,  p.  288:  Quum  igitur  a  Deo 
omnia  facta  sunt  et  diabolus  sibimet  ipsi  et  reUquis  factus  est 
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al>scessioni8  causa,  juste  scriptura  eos,  qui  in  abscessione  perse- 
verant,  s^npef  filios  diaboli  et  angelos  dixit  maligni.  Tert.  Apol. 
c.  22:  Atque  adeo  dicimus,  esse  substantias  quasdam  spiritales,  nee 
'  nomen  novum  est.  Sciunt  dsemonas  philosophi,  Socrate  ipso  ad 
dsBmonii  arbitrium  ezspectante,  quidni?  cum  et  ipso  daBmonium 
adhesisse  a  pueritia  dicatur,  dehortatorium  plane  a  bono.  Deemo- 
nas  sciunt  poetae,  et  jam  vulgus  indoctum  in  usum  maledicti 
frequentat;  nam  et  Satanam,  principem  hujus  mali  generis,  proinde 
de  propria  conscientia  animee  eadem  execramenti  voce  pronunciat; 
angelos  quoque  etiam  Plato  non  negavit,  utriusque  nominis  testes 
esse  vel  magi  adsunt.  Sed  quomodo  de  angelis  quibusdam  sua 
sponte  corruptis  corruptior  gens  dsemonum  evaserit  damnata  a 
Deo  cum  generis  auctoribus  et  cum  eo  quem  diximus  principe, 
apud  litteras  sanctas  ordine  oognoscitur.  Comp.  Orig,  de  princ. 
prooem.  6,  0pp.  T.  i.  p.  48;  according  to  him  it  is  sufficient  to 
believe  that  Satan  and  the  demons  really  eadst—qusd  autem  sint 
aut  quo  modo  sint,  (ecclesia)  non  ciare  exposuit  It  was  not  until 
the  following  period  that  the  Manichaeans  developed  the  dualistic 
doctrine  of  an  evil  principle  in  the  form  of  a  regular  system, 
although  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  some  earlier  Gnostic  notions, 
e.  g,  the  Jaldabaoth  of  the  Ophites,  comp.  Neander^a  Qnostische 
Systeme,  p.  233,  ss.  Baur^  Gnosis,  p.  173,  ss.  [Neander,  Hist, 
of  the  CL  transL  ii.  p.  98,  ss.,  comp.  Nortorty  L  c.  iii.  p.  57-62.] 
In  opposition  to  this  dualistic  view,  Origen  maintains  that  the  devil 
and  his  angels  are  creatures  of  God,  though  not  created  as  devils, 
but  as  spiritual  beings.     Contra  Cela  iv.  65.     0pp.  i  p.  553. 

'  TeftuUian  and  Origen  agree  in  ascribing  failures  of  crops, 
drought,  famine,  pestilence,  and  murrain,  to  the  influence  of  de- 
mon&  Tert.  Apol.  c.  22  (operatic  eorum  est  hominis  eversio), 
Orig.  contra  Cek  viiL  31,  32.  0pp.  i.  p.  764,  65.  He  calls  the 
evil  spirits  the  executioners  of  God  (pqfMoi),  Demoniacal  pos- 
sessions were  still  considered  as  a  phenomenon  of  special  import- 
ance (as  in  the  times  of  the  New  Test)  Minuc.  Fd,  c.  27 :  Irre- 
pentes  etiam  corporibus  occulte,  ut  spiritus  tenues,  morbos  fingunt, 
terrent  mentes,  membra  distorquent.  Concerning  these  Bcufiovi- 
okfiTTTOiy  fuufiovevoiy  €V€pyovfjL€voi,  comp.  in  particular  Const,  apost. 
lib.  viiL  c.  7.  A  rationalistic  explanation  is  given  in  the  Clemen- 
tine Hom.  ix.  §  12:  "Odev  ttoXKoI  ovk  elSore^  iroOev  ivepyowrtu, 
TCU9  T&v  Saifi6v<av  KdtcaU  inroficCKKofJuhcu^  eirivolai^,  a>9  r^  t$9 
irvxip:  aur&v  XoyiaiM  awridevTOA,  Comp.  moreover,  Orig.  ad 
Matth.  xvii.  5,  0pp.  T.  iii.  p.  574,  ss.,  de  princ.  iii.  2,  0pp.  T. 

L 
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i.  Pi  138,  ss.  (de  contrariis  potestatibus).  Schnitzer,  p.  198,  ss. ; 
ThomasivSf  p.  184,  sa,  and  the  passages  cited  there;  \Knappy  p. 
201 ;  Denham  in  Kitto,  I.  c.  sub.  Demoniacs.] 

^  Justin  M,  ApoL  c.  5,  12,  14  (quoted  by  Usteri,  L  c.  p.  421). 
MimiC.  Fd.  i.  c. :  Ideo  inserti  mentibus  imperitorum  odium  nostri 
serunt  occulte  per  timorem.  Naturale  est  enim  et  odisse  quern 
timeas  et  quern  metueris  infestare  si  possis.  Justin  M.  Apol.  iL 
towards  the  commencement,  and  c.  6.  Comp.  Orig.  exhort,  ad 
Martyr.  §  18,  32,  42,  0pp.  T.  L  p.  286,  294,  302.  But  Justin 
M.  Apol.  i.  c.  5,  ascribes  the  procedures  against  Socrates  also  to 
the  hatred  of  the  demons.  The  observation  of  Justin  quoted  by 
Irenseus  (advers.  hser.  v.  c.  26,  p.  324,  and  Euseb.  iv.  18)  is  very 
remarkable:  ^'Otl  irpo  fjuev  t^9  rod  tcvplov  irapova-ux^  ovSerroTc 
iroXfJ/riaev  6  SaTca/d<;  ffXaatfyrffjurjcrcU  rov  Oebv,  are  fJL7)Berr€0  elSw 
avTov  rrjv  KaraKpuruv  \  (comp.  Epiph.  in  haer.  Sethianor.  p.  289), 
thus  the  efforts  of  the  powers  of  darkness  against  the  rapidly 
spreading  Christian  religion  could  be  explained  the  more  satis- 
factorily. 

*  Ep.  Bam.  c.  16,  18;  Justin  M.  ApoL  -i.  12,  and  elsewhere; 
Tatian,  c.  12,  20,  and  elsewhere  (comp.  Daniel,  p.  162,  ss.;) 
Athen.  leg.  c.  26.  Tert.  ApoL  c.  22.  Minuc.  FeL  Octav.  c.  27, 
].  Clem.  Al.  Cohort,  p.  7.  Origen  contra  Cels.  iii.  28,  37,  69, 
iv.  36,  92;  v.  5;  vii.  64;  viii  30.  The  demons  are  present  in 
particular  at  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  and  sip  in  the  smoke  of 
the  burnt-offering,  they  speak  out  of  the  oracles,  and  rejoice  in 
the  licentiousness  and  excess  which  accompany  these  festivals. 
(Comp.  Keil  de  angelorum  malorum  s.  dsemoniorum  cultu  apud 
gentiles.  Opusc.  academ.  p.  584-601.  Munscher  edit,  by  Von 
Colin,  i.  p.  92,  ss. 

^  According  to  Minuc.  Fel.  c.  26,  the  demon  of  Socrates  was 
one  of  those  evil  demons.  Clement  also  says  of  a  sect  of  Chris- 
tians, Strom.  L  1,  p.  326 :  01  Se  xal  Trpo^  kokov  6v  rrjv  <f}i\o<ro- 
(f>uiv  elaSeBvKh/ac  top  fitov  vofil^ovciv,  ijrl  Xvfiy  t&v  dvOpdnrcDv^ 
9r/oo9  Ttyo?  evperov  *rrovrfpov,  which  is  manifestly  nothing  but  an 
euphemism  for  Sui^oXov,  comp.  Strom,  vi.  822:  Ilm  ohv  ovk 
aroTTOv  TTfv  ara^Lav  koX  rffv  oBvfclav  irpotrvkfiovTas;  r^  SuiffoTsj^y 
hfop&rov  wpar/fiaro^,  rovrov  t?)^  ^CKocro^la/iy  BfDrrjpa  iroielv\ 
comp.  also  Strom,  i.  17,  p.  366,  and  the  note  in  the  edit,  of 
Potter.  Astrology,  etc.,  was  also  ascribed  to  demoniacal  in- 
fluence. 

*  Comp.  Justin  M.  ApoL  i.  56,  58.    Cyprian  de  unitatate  eccle- 
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siae,  p.  105:  Hsereses  invenit  (diabolus)  et  schismata,  quibus  sub- 
verteret  fidem,  veritatem  corrumperet,  scinderet  unitatem,  etc. 

^  Hennas,  ii  6,  2,  comp.  the  preceding  §.  Justin  M.  Apol.  ii. 
c.  5  (Usteri,  p.  423)... ical  €i<;  avOpdirrrovf;  ^ovox/^,  'rroXifiov^,  /jmi- 
X^^f  cucoXaa-uK  /cal  irSurav  kokUlv  Sfnreipav.  Clem  of  Alex,  de- 
signates as  the  most  malicious  and  most  pernicious  of  all  demons 
the  greedy  belly-demon  (KoiXioSaifjMva  Xtxyorarov),  who  is  related 
to  the  one  who  is  effective  in  ventriloquists  (t^  erf^a/rrpiiivBtp), 
P»d.  ii.  1,  p.  174.  Origen  follows  Hermas  in  classifying  the 
demons  according  to  the  vices  which  they  represent,  and  thus 
prepares  the  way  for  more  moderate  views,  gradually  to  convert 
these  concrete  representations  of  devils  into  abstract  notions. 
Comp.  Horn.  15,  in  Jesum  Nave  0pp.  T.  ii  p.  434:  Unde  mihi 
videtur  esse  iniinitus  quidem  numerus  contrariarum  virtutem,  pro 
eo  quod  per  singulos  pene  homines  sunt  spiritus  aliqui,  diversa  in 
iis  peccatorum  genera  molientes.  Verbi  causa,  est  aliquis  fornica- 
tionis  spiritus,  est  irse  spiritus  alius,  est  avaritise  spiritus,  alius 
vere  superbise.  Et  si  eveniat  esse  aliquem  hominem,  qui  his  om- 
nibus malis  aut  etiam  pluribus  agitetur,  omnes  hos  vel  etiam 
plures  in  se  habere  inimicos  putandus  est  spiritus.  Comp.  also 
the  subsequent  part,  where  it  is  said  not  only  that  every  vice  has 
its  respective  chief  demon,  but  also  that  every  vicious  person  is 
possessed  with  a  demon  who  is  in  the  service  of  the  chief  demon. 
Others  refer  both^  moral  defects  and  physical  impulses,  as  the 
sexual  impulse,  to  the  devil;  Origen,  however,  ofcjects  to  this 
notion,  de  princ,  iii  2,  2,  0pp.  T.  i.  p.  139. 

§  52. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

The  Fathers  differed  in  their  opinions  respecting  the 
particular  sin  which  caused  the  apostacy  of  the  demons.^ 
Some  thought  that  it  w^as  envy  and  pride,^  others  sup- 
posed lasciviousness  and  intemperance.^  But  it  is  of 
practical  importance  to  notice,  that  the  church  never 
held  that  the  devil  can  compel  any  soul  to  commit  sin 
without  its  own  consent.^  Origen  went  so  far  that,  con- 
trary to  general  opinion,  he  did  not  even  take  from  Satan 
all  hope  of  future  pardon.^ 
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^  The  Fathers  did  not  agree  with  regard  to  the  time  at  which 
this  event  took  place.  On  the  supposition  that  the  devil  seduced 
our  first  parents,  it  is  necessary  to  assign  an  earlier  date  to  his 
apostacy  than  to  the  fall  of  man.  But,  according  to  Tatian,  Orat. 
c.  11,  the  fall  of  Satan  was  the  punishment  which  was  inflicted 
upon  him  in  consequence  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  first  sin 
of  man  (comp.  Daniel,  p.  187  and  196).  From  the  language  of 
Irencmia  (oomp.  note  2),  one  might  almost  suspect  that  he  enter- 
tained  similar  views ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  fixed  upon 
the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  creation  of  man  and  his 
temptation  as  the  time  when  the  devil  apostatized.  Thus  Cyprian 
says,  de  dono  patient,  p.  218:  Diabolus  hominem  ad  imaginem 
Dei  factum  impatienter  tulit;  inde  et  periit  ^rtmt^  et  perdidit. 

2  Iren.  adv.  haer.  iv.  40,  3,  p.  287:  'EfiJXaxrc  to  7r\da-fjui  tov 
0€ov,  and  Cyprian,  1.  c.  Orig.  in  Ezech.  Hom.  9,  2.  0pp.  T.  iii. 
p.  389 :  Inflatio,  superbia,  arrogantia  peccatum  diaboli  est  et  ob 
haec  delicta  ad  terras  migravit  de  coelo.  Comp.  Phot.  BibL  Cod. 
324,  p.  298  (ed.  Bekker) :  01  ^  XomroX  {arfy€Xoi)  i<f>*  &v  airrov^ 
eTroifjae  Koi  Sierd^aro  6  dio^  Ifieivav  avrb^  Si  (sc.  6  Su£)3o\o9) 

^  The  passage  in  Qen.  vi  2  (according  to  the  reading  ol  SryyeXot. 
TOV  Oeou  instead  of  oi  viol  rod  Oeov)  had  already  been  applied  to 
the  demons,  and  their  intercourse  with  the  daughters  of  men 
[thus  hj PhUoy  de  gigant.  p.  286,  C.  Josephus,  Antiq.  L  3,  1:... 
for  many  angels  of  God...,  and  the  (apocryphal)  book  of  Enoch.] 
(Comp.  Wemsdorf,  Exercitatio  de  commercio  Angelorum  cum 
filiabus  hominum  ab  Judseis  et  Patribus  platonizantibus  credito. 
Viteb.  1742,  4.  Keil,  opusc.  p.  566,  ss.  Milnscher  edit,  by  Von 
Colin,  p.  89,  90.  Suicer  s.  v.  ayyeXx)^:  i.  p.  36,  and  iyfyqyoptK  p. 
1003).  All  the  Fathers  of  the  first  period  (with  the  exception  of 
Julius  Afncanus,  see  Routh,  reliquiae  sacrsB  ii.  p.  127,  ss.)  referred 
the  passages  in  question  to  the  sexual  intercourse  of  the  angels 
with  the  daughters  of  men.  This,  however,  can  refer  only  to  the 
later  demons  who  became  subject  to  the  devil,  and  not  to  the 
apostacy  of  Satan  himself,  which  falls  in  an  earlier  period  (note  1). 
Concerning  the  apparent  parachronism,  comp.  Milnscher,  Handb. 
ii.  p.  30,  31.  In  accordance  with  this  notion,  Clement,  Strom,  iii 
7,  p.  638,  designates  the  oKpaala  and  €7rc0vfi(a  as  the  causes  of 
the  fall. — ^The  before-stated  views  on  pagan  worship  and  the 
temptation  to  sensuality  (§  51,  and  ibid,  note  7)  were  connected 
with  the  notions  respecting  the  intercourse  of  the  demons  with 
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the  daughters  of  men.  The  fallen  angels  betrayed  the  mysteries 
of  revelation  to  them,  though  in  an  imperfect  and  corrupt  form, 
and  the  heathen  have  their  philosophy  from  these  women.  Comp. 
Clem.  Strom.  vL  1,  p.  650. 

^  HermaSy  lib.  ii.  mand  7:  Diabolum  autem  ne  timeas,  timens 
enim  Dominum,  dominaberis  illius,  quia  virtus  in  illo  nulla  est. 
In  quo  autem  virtus  non  est,  is  ne  timendus  quidem  est;  in  quo 
vero  virtus  gloriosa  est,  is  etiam  timendus  est  Omnis  enim  vir^ 
tutem  habens  timendus  est :  nam  qui  virtutem  non  habet,  ab  om- 
nibus contemnitur.  Time  plane  facta  Diaboli,  quoniam  maligna 
sunt:  metuens  enim  Dominum,  timebis,  et  opera  Diaboli  non 
facies,  sed  abstinebis  te  ab  ei&  Comp.  12.  5 :  Potest  autem  Dia- 
bolus  luctari,  sed  vincere  non  potest  Si  enim  resistitur,  fugiet  a 
vobis  confusus. — [For  as  a  man,  when  he  fills  up  vessels  with  good 
wine,  and  among  them  puts  a  few  vessels  half  full,  and  comes  to 
try  and  taste  of  the  vessels,  does  not  try  those  that  are  full,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  they  are  good;  but  tastes  those  that  are  half 
full,  lest  they  should  grow  sour:  so  the  devil  comes  to  the  servants 
of  Gk>d  to  try  them.  They  that  are  full  of  faith  resist  him  stoutly, 
and  he  departs  from  them  because  he  finds  no  place  where  to  enter 
into  them :  then  he  goes  to  those  that  are  not  full  of  faith,  and 
because  he  has  a  place  of  entrance,  he  goes  into  them,  and  does 
what  he  will  with  them,  and  they  become  his  servants.  Hermas, 
12.  5,  Archbp.  Wake* 8  transl.]  Comp.  Tatvany  c.  16:  Acdfiove^ 
Sk  oi  T€k  avOpdnroi^  hn^rarrovrei,  ovk  eunv  ai  r&v  avBpoimtov 
^IrvxcU  K.  T.  X.  Iren.  ii  c.  32,  4,  p.  166.  Tert.  ApoL  c  23:  [Om- 
nis hsec  nostra  in  iUos  dominatio  et  potestas  de  nominatione  diristi 
valet,  et  de  commemoratione  eorum  quse  sibi  a  Deo  per  arbitrum 
Christimi  imminentia  exspectant  Christum  timentes  in  Deo,  et 
Deum  in  Christo,  subjiciuntur  servis  Dei  et  ChristL]  Orig,  de 
princ.  iiL  2,  4,  contra  Cels.  L  6,  and  viii.  36.  0pp.  i  p.  769: 
'-4XX'  ov  'XpuTTtavQ^y  6  aXrjdm  %pwTMMW  /cal  inrord^wi  iavrov 
lUiVfp  r&  $€&  kclL  r^  \o^(^  axnov  iroBoi  n  Siv  inro  rmv  Saifiovlav, 
are  KpeiTTcjv  BcufjLovoDv  Tvy)(dva)v,  and  in  lib.  Jesu  Nave,  xv.  6. 
In  the  former  passage  de  princ.  Origen  calls  those  weak  (simpli- 
ciores)  who  believe  that  sin  would  not  exist,  if  no  devil  existed. — 
Along  with  the  moral  power  of  faith,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
the  magic  effects  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  etc.,  were  relied  on.  But 
what  was  at  first  nothing  more  than  a  symbol  of  the  power  of  faith 
itself,  became  afterwards  a  mechanical  opus  operatum. 

^  Even  Clenienty  Strom,  i.  17,  p.  367,  says:   'O  Be  Sui^oKos 
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avre^ova-io^  &v  Kal  fieravorja-a^  ol6<;  re  ffv  koX  icKh^ai,  koI  6  curios 
avTo^  Tj}9  KkoTrij^,  ov^  o  fir)  xcaXvaa^  /cupio^,  but  fix)m  these 
words  it  is  not  quite  evident,  whether  he  means  to  say  that  the 
devil  is  yet  capable  of  being  converted.  The  general  opinion  on 
this  point  is  expressed  in  the  following  passage,  Tatian,  Orat.  c.  15 : 
'H  T&v  h(Ufi6v(ov  inrooTaat^  ovk  ep^et  fieravola^  tottov.  ,Comp. 
also  Justin  M.  dialog,  c.  Tryph.  c.  141. — Origen  himself  did  not 
very  clearly  propoimd  his  views.  De  princ.  iii  c.  6,  6.  0pp.  i. 
p.  154i:  [Propterea  etiam  novissimus  inimicus,  qui  mors  appella- 
tur,  destrui  dicitur  (1  Cor.  xv.  26),  ut  neque  ultra  triste  sit  aliquid 
ubi  mors  non  est,  neque  adversum  sit  ubi  non  est  inimicus.  Des- 
trui sane  novissimus  inimicus  ita  intelligendus  est,  non  ut  substantia 
ejus,  quae  a  Deo  facta  est,  pereat,  sed  ut  propositum  et  voluntas 
inimica,  quae  non  a  Deo  sed  ab  ipso  processit,  intereat.  Destrue- 
tur  ergo  non  ut  non  sit,  sed  ut  inimicus  non  sit  et  mors.  Nihil 
enim  onmipotenti  impossibile  est,  nee  insanabile  est  aliquid  fieu^- 
tori  suo.  §  6.  Omnia  restituentur  ut  unum  sint,  et  Deus  fuerit 
omnia  in  omV'ihus  (1  Cor.  xv.  28).  Quod  tamen  non  ad  subitum 
fieri,  sed  paulatim  et  per  partes  intelligendum  est,  infinitis  et  im- 
mensis  labentibus  sseculis,  cum  sensim  et  per  singulos  emendatio 
fuerit  et  correctio  prosecuta,  prsBCurrentibus  aliis  et  velociori  cursu 
ad  summa  tendentibus,  aliis  vero  proximo  quoque  spatio  insequen- 
tibus,  tum  deinde  aliis  longe  posterius :  et  sic  per  multos  et  innu- 
meros  ordines  proficientium  ac  Deo  se  ex  inimicis  reconciliantiura 
pervenitur  usque  ad  novissimum  inimicum  qui  dicitur  mors,  et 
etiam  ipse  destratur  ne  ultra  sit  inimicus.]  He  there  speaks  of 
the  last  enemy,  death,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  context,  that 
he  identifies  death  with  the  devil;  he  speaks  of  a  substance  which 
the  Creator  would  not  destroy,  but  heal.  Thomxmus,  p.  187.  On 
the  possibility  of  the  conversion  of  the  other  demons,  comp.  i.  6. 
3,  0pp.  i.  p.  70:  Jam  vero  si  aliqui  ex  his  ordinibus,  qui  sub 
principatu  diaboli  agunt,  malitise  ejus  obtemperant,  poterunt  ali- 
quando  in  futuris  sseculis  converti  ad  bonitatem,  pro  eo  quod  est 
in  ipsis  liberi  facultas  arbitrii  ? 


THIKD     SECTION. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


$53 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  material  design  of  Christianity,  and  the  essential 
condition  of  all  further  development^  is  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  man  to  himself,  and  to  bring  him  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  own  nature.^  On  this  account  the  first  object  of 
Christian  anthropology  should  be  to  determine^  not  what 
man  is  in  respect  to  his  natural  life^  and  his  relation  to 
the  surrounding  visible  creation,  but  rather,  what  he  is  in 
respect  to  his  spiritual  and  moral  condition,  and  his  rela- 
tion to  God  and  Divine  things.  But  since  the  higher 
and  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  organism  of  body  and  soul,  it  was  necessary  that  a 
system  of  theological  anthropology  should  be  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  physical  and  psychical  anthropology,  which 
forms  a  part  of  natural  philosophy,  and  philosophy^  pro- 
perly speaking,  rather  than  of  theology.  The  history  of 
doctrines,  therefore,  must  also  consider  the  opinions  rela- 
tive to  the  natural  relations  of  man.^ 

^  Comp.  Clem.  Paed.  iii.  I  p.  250:  ^Hv  apay  dx:  Ioikc,  irdirrtov 
fi€yurT(ov  fJLaOr}fidTCi)P  to  yv&vcu  avrov  eavrbv  yap  rt?  ihp  yvt^yq, 
Oeov  etaeTcu, 

^  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  indififerent  in  regard  to  theo- 
logy, whether  man  consists  of  two  or  three  parts,  yet  this  distinc- 
tion was  intimately  connected  with  the  theological  definitions  of 
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liberty,  immortality,  etc.  This  is  the  case  also  with  the  doctrine 
of  pre-existence  in  opposition  to  Traducianism  and  Creationism 
relative  to  original  sin,  etc.  Thus  it  can  be  explained  why  Tatian, 
on  religious  grounds,  opposes  the  common  definition,  according  to 
which  man  is  a  fAov  XoytKov,  contra  Qra&cos,  c.  15:  ^'Etrriv  av- 
0poyrro<;,  ovk  Zairep  Kopa/c6<l>(ovoi  Boyfiarl^ova-tv,  ^&ov  "Koyucbvy 
vov  KoX  e7rwm7/A^9  B&ctvkov  heiKdrjaerai  yd,p  /car  airrov^  tcaX  rk 
oKoya  vov  Kal  iinoTi^fjLri^  Be/cruca.  M61/09  Bk  avOptunro^  ei/cibv  /cai 
ofioUoavi  Tov  deov,  Xeyco  Bk  avOpanrov  ov)^l  top  ofjLota  toi<;  ^<i>oi<$ 
irpoTTOVTa,  oKXct  tov  iroppto  fiev  avOpwirorffro^,  irph<;  airrhv  hk 
rov  deov  Kex^prjKiTa. 

$54. 

DIVISION  OF  MAN  AND  PRACTICAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Keil,  Opusc.  Acadein.  p.  618-647. 

That  man  is  composed  of  body  and  soul,  is  a  fact  of 
which  we  are  conscious  by  experience  previous  to  all 
speculation^  and  before  we  endeavour  to  express  it  by  a 
precise  scientific  term.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  define 
the  relation  between  body  and  soul,  and  to  assign  to  either 
its  particular  sphere.  Some  regarded  the  4"^  ^  ^^^ 
medium  by  which  the  purely  spiritual  in  man,  the  higher 
and  ideal  principle  of  reason,  is  connected  with  the  purely 
animal,  the  grosser  and  sensual  principle  of  his  carnal 
nature.  They  also  imagined  that  this  nation  of  a  human 
trias  was  supported  by  the  language  of  Scripture.^  Some 
of  the  earlier  Fathers,^  and  those  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  in  particular,^  adopted  this  trichotomistic  division, 
while  TertuUian  adhered  to  the  old  opinion,  according  to 
which  man  consists  of  body  and  soul  only.^  Some  of  the 
Gnostic  sects,  e.g.  the  Yalentinians,  so  perverted  the 
trichotomistic  division,  as  to  divide  men  themselves  into 
three  classes,  the  xoiKoi^  •^u^iKoi^  and  ^nvfiKTixoiy  according 
as  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  constituents  prepon- 
derated>  or  prevailed  to  the  apparent  exclusion  of  the 
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others.     Thus  they  destroyed  the  bond  of  union  with 
which  Christ  had  encircled  men  as  brethren.^ 

^  ito  tlJD3  TVn*  <^^pii  i^^OC^f  frvevficL    Comp.  the  works  on 

bibL  theoL,  and  the  commentaries  on  1  Thesa  v.  23;  Heb.  iy.  12, 
etc.,  also  Ackermann,  Studien  und  Eritiken,  1839,  part  4. 

^  Justin  M,  fragm.  de  resurr.  §  10:  OIko^:  to  cA/ui  y^vj(^f 
mfcufjuiTO^  &k  y^vj(rf  61ko<;.  Tct  rpla  ravra  to?9  ikirUBa  etKuc- 
pLvrj  KoX  iriariv  aBuzKpiTov  iv  r^  0€^  S)(pva-i  aoiOi^aeTcu,  Comp. 
Dial,  cum  TrypL  §  4i.  Tatian  contra  Grsec.  or.  c.  7,  12,  15. 
IrenoBvs,  v.  9,  1 :  Tria  sunt,  ex  quibus  perfectus  homo  constat, 
came,  anima  et  spiritu,  et  altero  quidem  salvante  et  figurante,  qui 
est  spiritus,  altero,  quod  unitur  et  formatur,  quod  est  caro;  id 
vero  quod  inter  hsec  est  duo,  quod  est  anima,  quae  aliquando 
quidem  subsequens  spiritum  elevatur  ab  eo,  aliquando  autem  con* 
sentiens  cami  decidit  in  terrenas  ooncupiscentias.  Comp.  v.  6, 1, 
299 :  Anima  autem  et  spiritus  pars  hominum  esse  possunt,  homo 
autem  nequaquam :  perfectus  autem  homo  commixtio  et  adunitio 
est  animsB  assumentis  spiritum  Patris  et  admixta  ei  cami,  qu8B 
est  plasmata  secundum  imaginem  DeL  Accordingly,  it  is  not 
every  man  who  is  composed  of  three  parts,  but  he  only  who  has 
received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  third  part.  Concerning 
the  distinction  between  Pnoe  and  Pnuema,  comp.  §  44,  and 
Duncker,  p.  97,  98. 

^  Clement  (Strom,  vil  12,  p.  880)  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  '^vx^i  XoyLKi^  and  the  '^vyif  ao^fuvntcii ;  he  also  mentions  a 
tenfold  division  of  man  (analogous  to  the  decalogue),  ibid  vi  16, 
p.  808:  "Ecrrt  Be  ical  Beicd^i  Tt9  'Jrepi  top  avdpfoirov  avrov,  rd 
T€  cda-drfrripui  irhne  koX  to  ^vrfTiKov  icaX  to  awepfiaTucov  teal 
TovTo  S^  SyBoov  TO  KaTh  Ttfv  irXdaiv  Trvev/iaTUCov  Iwarov  Bi  to 
ryyepLOVUchv  tj}9  y^vxryf  kcu  Si/caTov  to  BuL  t^  Trurrca^v  wpocytvo- 
fjLevov  arflov  irvevfjuaTo^  yapcucrrjpuTTLKov  IBuofia  k,  t.  X.  The 
more  general  division  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  forms  however 
the  basis  of  this  one.  Clement,  after  the  example  of  Plato  (comp. 
Justin  M.  Coh.  ad  Gr.  6),  divides  the  soul  itself  into  these  three 
faculties:  to  Xoyurrucov  {yo€p6v\  to  Ovfiucov,  to  ivtOv/j/rfTucov, 
P^d.  iiL  1,  ab  init.  p.  250.  Ihe  faculty  of  perception  is  subdivided 
into  four  different  functions :  cdadr^a-LSj  vovf;,  errujTijfirfy  irrroXrjy^if;, 
Strom,  ii  4,  p.  435.  Clement  regards  body  and  sonl  as  B^dtfwpa, 
but  not  as  evcufria,  so  that  neither  the  soul  is  good  as  such,  nor 
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the  body  is  evil  as  such.  Comp.  Strom,  iv.  26,  p.  639.  For 
the  psychology  of  Origen,  comp.  de  princ.  iii.  3,  0pp.  L  145. 
{Redepenn.  p.  296-306).  On  the  question,  whether  Origen 
did  indeed  believe  in  the  existence  of  two  souls  in  man?  see 
Schnitser,  p.  219,  ss.  Thamasitis,  p.  190,  193-195.  In  the 
view  of  Origen  the  yjrvxn  ^  such,  which  he  derives  from 
^v)(€<r0cu,  holds  the  medium  between  body  and  spirit.  He  affirms 
to  have  met  with  no  passage  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  which 
the  soul,  as  such,  is  favourably  spoken  of,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  frequently  condemned,  de  princ.  ii.  8,  3-5,  0pp.  i.  p.  95,  ss. 
(Redep.  p.  21 1,  ss.)  But  this  does  not  prevent  him  from  compar- 
ing the  soul  to  the  Son,  when  he  draws  a  comparison  between  the 
human  and  the  Divine  trias,  ibid.  §  6. — For  the  trichotomistic 
division,  comp.  also  Comment  in  Matth.  T.  xiii.  2,  0pp.  iil  p.  570, 
and  other  passages  in  Munscher  ed.  by  Von  Colin,  L  p.  319,  320. 
Origen  sometimes  employs  the  simple  term  "man"  to  designate 
his  higher  spiritual  nature,  so  that  man  appears  not  so  much  to 
consist  of  body  and  soul,  as  to  be  the  soul  itself  which  governs 
the  body  as  a  mere  instrument,  contra  Cels.  vii.  38:  ''AvOpfo- 
iro<;,  rovrean  •^vyri  ^xpwfiiprj  a-oDfiari  (comp.  Photius  Cod  234, 
Epiph.  haer.  64,  17).  Consequently  he  calls  the  soul  homo  homo 
=  homo  interior,  in  Num.  xxiv.  comp.  Thomasius,  1.  c. 

*  De  anima  c.  10,  11,  20,  21,  22:  Anima  del  flaiu  nata,  im- 
mortalis,  corporalis,  effigiata,  substantia  simplex,  de  suo  patiens 
varie  procedens,  libera  arbitrii,  accidentiis,  obnozia,  per  ingenia 
mutabilis,  rationalis,  dominatrix,  divinatrix,  ea  una  redundans, 
adv.  Hermog.  ell,  and  NeandeVy  Antignosticus,  p.  457.  Con- 
cerning the  importance  which,  from  his  practical  position,  he 
attached  to  the  senses  (the  key  to  his  theological  opinions)  comp. 
ibid.  p.  452,  ss. 

^  Iren.  i.  5,  5,  comp.  also  Neander's  Gnostiche  Systeme,  p.  127, 
ss.  Baury  Gnosis,  158,  ss.,  168,  ss.,  489,  ss.,  679,  ss.  Munscher, 
edit,  by  Von  Colin,  p.  316,  317. 


$  55. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  SOUL. 

The  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  human  soul,  and  the 
mode  of  its  union  to  the  body,  seems  to  belong  feolely  to 
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metaphysics,  and  to  have  no  bearing  whatever  upon  reli- 
gion.^ But,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  it  is  always  of 
importance,  that  the  soul  should  be  considered,  as  a  being 
which  has  derived  its  existence  from  God.  This  doctrine 
was  maintained  by  the  Catholic  church  in  opposition  to 
the  Gnostic  theory  of  emanations,^  to  which  the  opinion 
of  Origen  concerning  the  pre-eanstence  of  the  soul  is  closely 
allied.^  On  the  contrary,  TertuUian  asserted  the  propa- 
gation of  the  soul  per  traducem  in  accordance  with  his 
realistico-material  conceptions  of  its  corporeity,  (TVa- 
dticianism).^ 

^  Accordingly,  Origen  says,  de  princ.  prooem.  5,  0pp.  i.  p.  48 : 
De  anima  vero  utrum  ex  seminis  traduce  ducatur,  ita  ut  ratio 
ipsins  vel  substantia  inserta  ipsis  seminibus  corporalibus  habeatur, 
an  vero  aliud  habeat  initium,  et  hoc  ipsum  initium  si  genitum  est 
aut  non  genitum,  vel  certe  si  extrinsecus  corpori  inditur,  necne: 
non  satis  manifesta  prsedicatione  distiuguitur. 

*  Traces  of  the  theory  of  emanation  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  some  of  the  earlier  Fathers.  Justin  M.,  fragm.  de  resurr.  11 : 
'H  fikv  '^vx'i  ^o^f'V  cul>0cLpTo^,  fiipo^  ov<ra  rov  deov  koX  ifi<f>va7ffia. 
Comp.  the  Clementine  Homilies,  Horn.  xvi.  12.  On  the  other 
hand,  Clement  of  Alex,  adheres  to  the  idea  of  a  created  being, 
Coh.  p.  78 :  Moi/09  o  t&v  oXfov  Srjfitovpyo^  6  apioTorexya/i  TraTtjp 
ToiovTov  arfdXfia  €fJLyjn/)(pv  fi^^y  rbv  SvOpayTrov  cTrXaaev,  and 
Strom,  ii  16,  p.  467,  468,  where  he  rejects  the  phrase  fjUpoq  ©eoO, 
which  some  have  employed,  in  accordance  wirh  the  principle: 
&€o^  oifScfilav  ej^et  irpo^;  ^fid^  (f)v<nfCf}v  a^eauf.  Comp.  Orig,  in 
Joh.  T.  xiii  25,  0pp.  T.  iv.  p.  235:  S<t>6Spa  iarlv  aa-efie^i 
ofioowiov  T§  ar/€vvi]T<p  <f)V<r€i  koi  irafifioKapui  etvai  \eyeiv  rois 
TTpocfcvpovirra^  iv  Trvevfiart  t^  Se^,     Comp.  de  princ.  i.  7,  1. 

^  Clemens,  Coh.  p.  6 :  IIpo  Se  t?)?  rod  /coc/iov  Kara^oXiy;  rjfjiel^ 
ol  T^  Belv  eaeaOoA  iv  aur^  irporepop  yeycwrjfievoi  r^  0€^'  rov 
Oeov  \6yov  rcL  XoyifccL  TrXdapura  f)fjLelfr  Bt  hv  ap^cdfyfieVy  St*  iv 
apy^  6  \6yo<;  fjv;  this  perhaps  should  rather  be  understood  in  an 
ideal  sense.  But  Origen,  following  the  example  of  the  Pythago- 
nean  and  Platonic  schools,  as  well  as  of  the  later  Jewish  theology, 
speaks  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  as  something  real:  (Comp. 
Epiph.  ha?r.  64,  4 :  Tfjv  ylrv\r)v  yap  ri^v  avOpcoveiav  Xeyet  Trpov- 
wdp'xeiv).     He  reconciles  his  doctrine  with  human  liberty  and 
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Divine  justice  by  maintaining  that  the  soul  entering  into  the  bodies 
of  men  suffers  punishment  for  former  sins.  Comp.  de  princ.  L  7>  ^, 
0pp.  L  p.  72,  (Eedep.  p.  151,  Schnitzer,  p.  72). — "  If  the  origin  of 
the  human  soul  were  coeval  with  that  of  the  body,  how  could  it 
happen  that  Jacob  supplanted  his  brother  in  the  womb,  and  John 
leaped  in  the  womb  at  the  salutation  of  Maiy?''  Comp.  also  T. 
XV.  in  Matth.  o.  34,  85,  in  MattL  xx.  6,  7,  0pp.  T.  iii  p.  708, 
and  Comment,  in  Joh.  T.  ii  25,  0pp.  iv.  p.  85. 

^  De  anima,  c.  19:  Et  si  ad  arbores  provocamur,  amplectemur 
exemplum.  Si  quidem  et  illis,  necdum  arbusculis,  sed  stipitibus 
adhuc  et  surculis  etiam  nunc,  simul  de  scrobibus  oriuntur,  inest 

propria  vis  animsB quo   magis  hominis?  cujus  anima^  velut 

surculus  quidam  ex  matrice  Adam  in  propaginem  deducta  et 
genitalibus  feminae  foveis  commendata  cum  omni  sua  paratura^ 
pullulabit  tam  intellectu  quam  sensu?  Mentior,  si  non  statim  infans 
ut  vitam  vagitu  salutavit,  hoc  ipsum  se  testatur  sensisse  atque 
intellexisse,  quod  natus  est,  omnes  simul  ibidem  dedicans  sensus, 
et  luce  visum  et  sono  auditum  et  humore  gustum  et  aere  odora- 
timi  et  terra  tactum.     Ita  prima  ilia  vox  de  primis  sensuum  et 

de  primis  intellectuum  pulsibus  cogitur Et  hie  itaque  con- 

cludimus,  omnia  naturalia  animae,  ut  substantiva  ejus,  ipsi  inesse 
et  cum  ipsa  procedere  atque  proficere,  ex  quo  ipsa  censetur,  sicut 
et  Seneca  saepe  noster  (de  benef  iv.  6):  Insita  sunt  nobis  omnium 
artium  et  setatum  semina,  etc.  Comp.  c.  27.  Neander,  Anti- 
gnost.  p.  455. 

$  56. 

THE  IMAGE  OF  GOD. 

Both  the  excellencies  of  the  body,  and  the  higher 
moral  and  religious  nature  of  man,  which  were  frequently 
pointed  out  by  the  Fathers,^  are  beautifully  and  appro* 
priately  described  in  the  simple  words  of  Scripture 
(Gen.  i.  27),  "  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image, 
in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him.**  This  expression 
continued  to  be  employed  by  the  church.^  But  it  was  a 
point  of  no  little  difficulty  precisely  to  determine  in  what 
the  image  of  God  consists.     As  body  and  soul  could  not 
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absolutely  be  separated,  the  notion  arose  that  even  the 
body  of  man  is  created  after  the  image  of  Grod,^  and  this 
was  held  by  some  in  a  more  literal,  by  others  in  a  more 
figurative  sense,  while  some  again  rejected  it  altogether. 
All  parties^  however,  admitted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  image  of  God  has  a  special  reference  to  the  spiritual 
faculties  of  man.  But,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  mere  natural  dispositions,  and  their 
development  by  the  free  use  of  the  powers  which  have 
been  granted  to  men,  several  writers,  among  whom  Iren- 
€BUSy  and  especially  Clement  and  OrigeUy  distinguished 
between  the  image  of  God^  and  resemblance  to  God. 
The  latter  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  mental  conflict  (in 
an  ethical  point  of  view)^  or  is  bestowed  upon  man  as  a 
gift  of  sovereign  mercy  by  union  with  Christ  (in  a  reli- 
gious aspect).^ 

^  Iren.  iv.  29,  p.  285:  "ESei  Se  rov  avOp^nnrop  Trp&rov  y€vi(r0cu, 
KoX  yevofievov  au^iia'cu,  koX  av^aama  avipwOrjvai,,  koX  avSpto- 
devra  irXrjBx/vOrivcu,  xaX  TrKfjOiwdiirra  ivuryya-ai,  koX  ivurxyacana 
Bo^aaOrjv,  koI  So^curOevra  IZew  rov  iavrov  SetnroTrrjv,  Min.  Fd, 
17  and  18,  ab  init  Tatiwn,  Or.  <^ontra  Gr.  c.  12  and  19,  Clem,  Coh. 
p.  78.  According  to  the  latter,  man  is  the  most  beaujtifiil  hymn 
to  the  praise  of  the  Deity,  p.  78,  a  heavenly  plant  {^vrov  ovpdviov) 
p.  80,  and  generally  speaking,  the  principal  object  of  the  love  of 
God,  Paed.  L  3,  p.  102.  Comp.  p.  158.  Paed.  iii.  7,  p.  276:  fwrei 
yip  6  avOpanro^  inftrf\6p  iari  ^&ov  koX  yavpov  xal  rod  koXov  ^ffTff^ 
rucQVy  ib.  iii.  8,  p.  292.  But  all  the  good  he  possesses  is  not  innate 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  it  ought  not  to  be  developed  by  instruc- 
tion [fjLoJdriais.)  Comp.  Strom  L  6,  p.  336;  iv.  23,  p.  632;  vi.  11, 
p.  788;  viL  4,  p.  839,  and  the  passages  on  human  liberty,  which 
will  be  found  below. 

^  Some  of  the  Alexandrian  theologians,  however,  wishing  to 
speak  more  accurately,  taught  that  man  had  been  created  not  so 
much  after  the  image  of  Ood  himself,  as  after  the  image  of  the 
Logos,  an  image  after  an  image!  Coh  p.  78:  ^H  fikv  yiip  rov 
0€ou  eucmf  6  \oyo^  airrovy  icaX  vlb^  rov  vov  yvrfaio^  6  delo^  X0709, 
^a>T09  apjfh'tnrov  ^>S^  ehcunv  hk  rov  Xoyov  6  avOpmnro^  oKffdivb^ 
o  vov^  6  iv  avOpomrfpy  6  Kar   eUcova  rov  deov  koX  Koff  opjoiwrw 
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SiA  rovTO  yeyevrjadcu  Xeyo/tei/o?,  ttJ  Kara  xapBiav  (f>povi](T€C  t& 
OeUin  7rap€iKa^6fju€vo<;  T^joyo),  Koi  Tavrrj  XoycKo^.  Comp.  Strom,  v. 
14,  p.  703,  and  Orig.  Comment,  in  Joh.  p.  941,  0pp.  T.  iv.  p.  19, 
51,  in  Luc.  hom.  viiL  0pp.  T.  iii 

^  This  idea  was  connected  with  another,  according  to  which  God 
was  supposed  to  possess  a  body  (see  above)  or  with  the  notion  that 
the  body  of  Christ  had  been  the  image  after  which  the  body  of  man 
had  been  created.     (The  author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies  also 
thought  that  the  body  in  particular  bore  the  image  of  God,  comp. 
Piper  on  Melito,  L  c.  p.  74,  75).     Tert.  de  came  Christi,  c.  6,  adv. 
Marc.  V.  8,  adv.  Prax.  12.     Neander,  Antign.  p.  407,  ss.     The 
more  spiritual  view  was,  that  the  life  of  the  soul,  partaking  of  the 
Divine  nature,  shines  through  the  physical  organism,  and  is  re- 
flected especially  on  the  countenance  of  man,  in  his  looks,  etc. 
TatiaUy  Or.  c.  15,  {Worth,  c.  24):  ^v^V  H^  oZv  rj  t&v  dvOpdyjrcop 
iroXv^prj^i  ioTL  /cal  ov  fwvofiepi]^,     Svvderfj  (al.  a-vverr)  according 
to  Fronto  Ducaeus,  comp.  Daniel^  p.  202)  ydp  iarcv  ax;  ehod,  (f)ap€pcLv 
avrr)v  StA  a(OfiaT0<;,  ovre  yhp  &p  avrt)  <f>av€l7j  irore  x<opl<;  a-ayfiaro^ 
ovre  dvUrraTai  fj  adp^  X^^K^-     Clem,  Coh.  p.  52,  Strom,  v.  14, 
p.  703:  ^vx^v  Be  ttjv  \oyi/cf)v  av(o0€v  ifiTrveva&fjvai  vtto  rod 
Seed  €19  irpoacDTTov.     On  this  account  the  Fathers  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school  very  decidedly  oppose  the  material  conception  of  a 
bodily  copy  of  the  Divine  image.     Clem.  Strom,  ii.  19,  p.  483:  To 
yhp  Kar  eixova  koX  ofwuDoriv,  o)?  xal  irpoadev  elpi^/cafiep,  ov  ro 
Kark  atafia  p^ijvverai'  ov  yiup  Oifii^  Ovryrov  ajOavartp  i^ofjLoiovaffai' 
aW'  ff  Korh  vovv  fcal  Xoyurfiov.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  indeed 
remarkable  that  the  same  Clement,  Peed.  iL  10,  p.  220,  should  re- 
cognise the  image  of  God  in  the  procreative  power  of  man,  which 
others  connect  with  the  existence  of  evil  spirits  (§  51):  EIkwv  6 
aifOpoyiro^  rov  Oeov  ylverai,  tcaOo  eh  yeveaiv  dvOpanrov  avOponro^ 
a-vvepyel.     Origen  refers  the  Divine  image  exclusively  to  the  spirit 
of  man,  c.  Cels.  vL  0pp.  i.  p.  680,  and  Hom.  L  in  Genes.  0pp.  T. 
ii.  p.  57. 

*  The  tautological  phrase,  Gen.  i.  26:  ^^^n^QTS  ^S^d'^ID  ^" 

duced  the  Fathers  to  make  an  arbitrary  distinction  between  q*^^ 
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(€uca>v)  and  j^'r^jy;^  (pfjuoiaxrcsi)  Comp.  Schott,  Opuscul.  T.  ii.  p.  66,  ss. 

Irenceus  adv.  Haer.  v.  6,  p.  299,  v.  16,  p.  313:  ^Ev  roh  irpoaOev 
Xpopoi^;  iXiyero  fiep  Kar  elxopti,  Seov  yeyopipaL  top  apOparrrop,  ovk 
iBeUpvTO  Be*  hrt  ycip  doparo^  ^p  6  \6709,  ov  Kar  el/copa  6  apOpayiro^ 
iyeyopei.     Aid  rovro  Bf)  koI  t7}p   ofwlaxTLP   paBlcoff    dire^aXep. 
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'Ow6t€  Be  chp^  iyevero  6  \0709,  tov  Oeov  ra  afu\>oTepa  eireKv- 
poxre'  KoX  ycLp  koX  Ttfv  eUcova  eBei^ev  oKrfOw,  a9T09  tovto  yevo- 
fievo^  oirep  ^v  17  el/cwv  avrorr  kcu  ri)v  ofiolaxrcv  fie^alco^  tcarecrrrjce 
ow€^ofiou!)(Ta<;  tov  avOpayrrov  tw  aopar^  TrarpL  According  to 
some  the  language  of  Clem.  Strom,  ii.  p.  499  (418,  Sylb.)  implies 
that  the  image  of  God  is  communicated  to  man  evOio)^  Kara  rrfv 
yiveaiVy  and  that  he  obtains  the  resemblance  varepov  Kara  rijv 
TcXeitoaiv.  According  to  Tert.  de  bapt  c.  5,  man  attains  unto 
resemblance  to  God  by  baptism.  According  to  Origen,  who  every- 
where insists  upon  the  spontaneity  of  man,  the  resemblance  of  God 
which  is  to  be  obtained,  consists  in  this,  ut  (homo)  ipse  sibi  cam 
sibi  earn  proprisB  industriae  studiis  ex  Dei  imitatione  conscisceret, 
cum  possibilitate  sibi  perfectionis  in  initiis  data  per  imaginis  dig- 
nitatem in  fine  demum  per  operum  expletionem  perfectam  sibi 
ipse  similitudinem  consummaret,  de  princ.  iii  6,  1,  0pp.  T.  1,  p. 
152.  (Red.  p.  317;  Schnitzer,  p.  236.)  Comp.  contra  Gels.  iv. 
20,  p.  522,  23.  But  Origin  also  uses  both  terms  without  making 
any  perceptible  distinction,  Hom.  ii.  in  Jer.  0pp.  T.  iii  p.  137. 


$57. 

LIBERTY  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

a.  LiberUf. 

Liberty  and  immortality  are  those  qualities  of  the 
human  mind  in  which  the  image  of  God  manifests  itself. 
This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  consciousness  of  every  Christian.  All 
the  Greek  Fathers,  the  apologists  Justin}  Tatian?  Athe- 
nagoTds^  Theophihis,^  and  the  Latin  Father  Minucitis 
Felivy^  as  well  as  the  theologians  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  Clement^  and  Origen^  represent  the  Uvri^ovtriov  of 
the  human  soul  with  all  the  early  warmth  and  freshness 
of  hellenistic  idealism,  and  know  nothing  of  imputation  of 
sin  apart  from  voluntary  self-determination.  Even  Ire- 
TUBUS  ^  and  TertuUian^  although  the  former  was  opposed 
to  speculation,  and  the  latter  possessed  an  austere  dispo- 
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sition,  strongly  assert  this  liberty  from  a  practico-moral 
point  of  view.  None  but  heretics  ventured  to  maintain 
that  man  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  a  foreign  power 
(the  starS;  or  the  u[jmg[d*i¥ti.^^  But  it  was  on  this  very 
account  that  they  met  with  decided  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  whole  church. 

^  Justin  M.y  ApoL  i  c.  43:  Elfiapfiimiv  <^a/A€]/  airapafiaTov 
ravTTfv  AvcUy  rok  rk  KdKk  ixXeyo^ieuoi^  rit  a^ui  hrirrlijua,  icaX 
roh  Ofioim^  ra  ipcurrla,  ra  a^ta  iirl')(€tpa,  Oxf  yap  &<nr€p  rd 
SXKa,  otov  BivBpa  koX  rerpdiroBa  pafihf  hwdp^eva  irpooApiaei  irpcer- 
reiv,  iiroirfa^p  6  ©€09  rbv  Svdpcrjroir  ovSe  yap  fjv  a^u>9  afu»,l3ry$  fj 
hrcUvov,  ovK  a(f>  eairrov  €K6p£Vo^  rh  arfoSov^  oKhjb,  tovto  yepo- 
fievo^,  ovS'  el  koj^  ^^^PX^>  hucaUo^  icoKa(r€Ci>^  irtrf^avev,  ovk  cuf> 
eavrov  toiovto^  &v,  dXX'  ovBhf  Svpdfievo^  elvai  hrepov  ira^  h 
iyeyovei,, 

^  Taiia/n,  Or.  c.  7 :  To  Be  ktcdrepov  t^  Troti/erco)?  eZSo^  airre^ 
ov<TU)v  yiyove,  rarfodov  ^vaiv  firf  ^oi/,  h  irX^p  [ttoKlp^  /jlopop 
TTOpa  r^  Se^,  tQ  Bi  iXevdepia  rrj^  irpooLpeaea^^  xnro  t&p  dpOpdy- 
iTfOP  i/CT€\eiov/i€POP'  07rQ>9  6  fikp  <l>avKo<;  BiKaUo^  tcoXd^TjTOi,,  Bi 
avTOP  yeyopo)^  fia)(0vpo^'  o  Be  Buccuo^;  x^P^^  '^^^  dpBpar/a0r)/JLdT(OP 
a^Mt>9  hraiprjrai  Kara  to  avre^ovaiop  rov  Oeov  fiif  irapaPa^  to 
fiovXfifia,  Concerning  the  critical  and  exegetical  difficulties  con- 
nected with  this  passage,  see  Daniel,  Tatian  der  Apologet  p.  207. 

^  Athen.  leg.  31,  comp.  de  resurr.  12,  13,  15,  18,  ss. 

*  Ad  AutoL  ii  27:  ^EXevOepop  yap  xal  axne^ovciop  iirolrfaep 
6  ^€09  opOptoTTOp,  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  of 
which  in  the  next  §. 

*  Octav.  c.  36,  37:  Nee  de  fato  quisquam  aut  solatium  captet 
aut  excuset  eventum.     Sit  sortis  fortune  mens  tamen  libera  est, 

et  ideo  actus  hominis,  non  dignitas  judicatur Ita  in    nobis 

non  genitura  plectitur,  sed  ingenii  natura  punitur.  The  liberty  of 
man  gets  the  victory  in  the  contest  witii  all  the  adversities  of 
destiny:  Vires  denique  et  mentis  et  corporis  sine  laboris  exercita- 
tione  torpescunt;  onmes  adeo  vestri  viri  fortes,  quos  in  exemplum 
praBdicatis,  serumnis  suis  inclyti  flonierunt  Itaque  et  nobis  Deus 
nee  non  potest  subvenire,  nee  despicit,  quum  sit  et  omnium  rector 
et  amator  suorum ;  sed  in  adversis  unumquemque  explorat  et  ex- 
aminat;  ingeniiun  singulorum  periculis  pensitat,  usque  ad  extre- 
mam  mortem  voluntatem  hominis  sciscitatur,  nihil  sibi  posse 
perire   securus.      Itaque   ut  aurum   ignibus,    sic    nos    discrimi- 
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nibus  ai-guimur.  Quam  pulerum  spectaculum  Deo,  quoin  Uhris- 
tianus  cum  dolore  congreditur,  quum  adversum  minas  et  supplicia 
et  tormeuta  componitur!  quum  strepitum  mortis  et  horrorem  car- 
nifids  irridens  insultat!  quum  libertatem  suam  adversus  reges  et 
principes  erigit,  soli  Deo,  cujus  est,  cedit,  etc.!  Nevertheless 
Minucius  xL  6,  intimates  (but  as  an  opinion  coming  firom  his  op- 
ponent) that  the  Christians  believed,  that  Gk>d  judges  man  not  so 
much  according  to  his  conduct,  as  according  to  his  own  eternal 
decrees.    But  he  refutes  this  view  as  erroneous. 

•  Clem.  Coh.  p.  79 ;  'Tfi&v  i<mv  (17  /So?,  r&v  ovpav&v)  iav  OeKri- 
<njr€,  T&v  7r/509  toi/  Oeoi/  r^v  irpoalp€<nv  itFyfiKorwv.  He  then 
shows  ^.  80),  how  man  himself  and  in  accordance  with  his  own  na- 
ture, ought  to  cultivate  the  talents  which  God  has  given  him.  As  the 
horse  is  not  expected  to  plough  (after  the  custom  of  the  ancients),  nor 
the  ox  to  serve  for  the  purpose  of  riding,  but  as  none  is  required  to 
do  more  than  his  nature  will  aUow  him  to  do,  so  man  can  only  be 
expected  to  strive  after  holiness,  because  he  received  the  power 
of  doing  it.  According  to  Clement  man  is  accountable  for  that 
sin  alone,  which  proceeds  from  free  choice,  Strom,  ii  p.  461 ;  it 
is  also  frequently  in  our  power  to  acquire  both  discernment  and 
strength,  ibid.  p.  462.  Clement  knows  nothing  of  a  gratia  irresis- 
tibilis,  Strom,  viii  p.  855:  Ovre  fiffv  Suctov  a'to&i^a'eTcu  6  <ra^o- 
fjLevofr  ov  ydp  iariv  a>frt;^09*  aXXk  Travrb^  fiaXKov  heovaUo^  koX 
irpocuperiKW  <nr€wr€i  wpo^  awnriplair  &o  kcu  t^  ivTO><M  If^jct- 
fiev  6  SofOpwiro^y  a>9  tiv  i(  avrov  opfMfTuco^  irpo^  morepov  &v  xal 
fiovXjoiro  TOW  T€  aiper&v  Kal  t&v  (fm/ter&v  k.  t.  X. 

^  Comp.  the  whole  of  the  third  book  of  the  work  de  princip. 
According  to  Origen  there  is  no  accountability  without  liberty,  de 
princ.  ii  5,  Bed.  p.  188:  "If  men  were  corrupt  by  nature,  and 
could  not  possibly  do  good,  God  would  appear  as  the  judge  not  of 
actions,  but  o{  natural  faculties ;  (comp.  what  Minucius  says  on 
this  point).  Comp.  de  princ.  i  5,  3,  and  contra  Cels.  iv.  3,  0pp. 
i.  p.  504:  *Ap€Tr]^  fiev  eAv  aviXo)^  to  ixowriov,  aveike^  avTr]<;  kol 
Tfiv  owrlav.  Nevertheless,  this  liberty  is  only  relative;  every 
moral  action  has  its  origin  not  only  in  the  free  choice  of  man,  but 
also  in  Divine  assistance.  Comp.  §  70  and  the  passages  quoted 
by  Redepenning,  Grig.  ii.  p.  318. 

«  Iren.  iv.  4,  p.  281,  32  (Or.  281):  Sed  frumentum  quidem  et 
palese,  inanimaUa  et  irrationabilia  existentia,  naturaliter  talia 
facta  sunt:  homo  vero  rationabilis  et  secundum  hoc  similis  Deo, 
liber  in  arbitrio  factus  et  suae  potestatis  ipse  sibi  causa  est,  ut 
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aliqnando  quidem  firamentmn,  aUquando  autem  palea  fiat ;  Irensens 
founds  also  the  accountability  of  man  upon  this  aigument.  Comp. 
iv.  15,  p.  245  (Gr.  318),  iv.  37,  p.  281,  82  (Gr.  374,  76):  El  4>v- 
trei  oi  fjuhf  ^vXjoc,  ol  Be  a/yaffol  y€y6va<riv,  oUff*  oiroi  eiriuverol, 
6vT€^  atfoJBoXy  ToiovTOi  ^hp  Korea Kevia0ri<T(w  ovr  eKeu/oi  fiefLirrol, 
ovTw^  yeyovore^.  *ilXX'  iireiB^  oi  irdvre^  7%  aur^  eiai,  ^wrew^y 
tvvdfievol  re  Karaayelv  koX  Trpa^ai  to  ar^aBov^  kcX  Sifvdfievoi 
iraKiv  ajro^aXeip  avrb  koX  fjutf  iroirftrcw  Bucala^  Koi  wap*  cofOpour 
7rot9  roi9  euvofiovp^uoi^,  teal  iroKu  irporepov  irapiL  Se^  oi  fikv 
hraivovvTCbL,  luu  a^uv;  ruy^cti/ov^t  fiaprvpliv:  rfj^  rov  koKov  koBo" 
X.OV  eicKoyri^  /cal  hrifiovr^  oi  Bk  /carairi&VTiu  tcaX  a^ia^  rvy- 
Xdvovari  ^ff^uK  rrj<$  rod  koKou  koX  dfyaOov  airo^'Xaj^.  Comp.  also 
iv.  39,  p.  285^  (Gr.  380),  v.  27,  p.  325  (Gr.  442).  But  according 
to  Irenseus  the  freedom  of  man  is  not  only  seen  in  his  works,  but 
also  in  his  faith,  iy.  37,  p.  282  (Gr.  376  below),  comp.  also  the 
fragment  of  the  sermon  de  fide,  p.  342  (Gr.  467). 

^  Tertullian  defended  the  idea  of  liberty  especially  in  opposition 
to  Marcion:  "  How  could  man,  who  was  destined  to  rule  over  the 
whole  creation,  be  a  slave  in  respect  to  himself,  not  having  ob- 
tained the  £EU)ulty  of  reigning  over  himself?"  Advers.  Marcion, 
ii  8,  6,  9,  comp.  Neander,  Antignost.  p.  372-373.» 

^^  *'  According  to  the  Onosbica  there  is  a  fate  which  stands  in 
intimate  cownection  with  the  stars,  and  is  brought  about  by  their 
instrumentality,"  etc.  Baur,  Gnosis,  p.  232.  But  the  doctrine 
of  human  fireedom  is  of  importance  in  the  opinion  of  the  author 
of  the  Clementine  Homilies,  e,g.  Hom.  xv.  7:  "Ekootov  Bk  r&v 
an/dpJnrtop  iKevOepov  iirolrfcep  ixew  t^v  i^valav  eavrov  ajro/ie/ieiv 
^  fiovKerai,  tj  r^  Trapovn  tcatc^,  tj  r^  fiiTOiovri  dryaS^,  comp. 
also  c.  8.  Homu  ii  15;  iii  69;  viiL  16;  xi  8.  Credner,  L  c.  iil  p. 
283,  290,  294.    ScMienumn,  p.  182,  ss.,  235,  ss. 

$68. 

b.  IMMORTAUTT. 

*  Ol8h4iuBen,  antiquissimorum  ecclesiee  graecee  patrum  de  immortalitate  sen- 
tentiffi  reoensentur,  Osterprogramm,  1827,  reviewed  by  UUmann  in  Stu- 
dien  und  Kritiken,  i  2,  p.  425.    [Comp.  Knapp,  L  c.  p.  460.] 

The  theologians  of  the  primitive  age  did  not  so  com- 
pletely agree  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

*  Even  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  human  liberty  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  this  remarkable  consensus  Patrum  of  the  first  period,  such  as 
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They  were  far  from  denying  the  doctrine  itself^  or  entertain- 
ing any  doubts  respecting  the  possibility  of  the  thing.  But 
some  of  them,  e.  g.  Justin,  Tatian,  and  TheophUus}  from 
various  reasons,  supposed  the  existence  of  a  soul  which, 
though  mortal  in  itself,  or  at  least  indifferent  in  relation 
to  mortality  or  immortality,  either  acquires  immortality, 
as  a  promised  reward,  by  its  union  with  the  spirit  and 
the  right  use  of  its  liberty,  or,  in  the  opposite  case, 
perishes  together  with  the  body.  They  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  liberty  of  man,  by  means  of  which  resemblance 
to  Grod  was  alone  to  be  obtained  They  farther  imagined 
(in  accordance  with  the  three-fold  division)  that  the  soul 
receives  the  seeds  of  immortal  life  only  by  becoming  con- 
nected with  the  spirit,  as  the  higher  and  less  trammelled 
life  of  reason.  And,  lastly,  they  may  have  been  induced 
by  other  philosophical  hypotheses  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  to  adopt  the  aforesaid  notion.  On  the  con- 
trary, TertuUian  and  Oriyen,  whose  views  differed  on  other 
subjects,  agreed  in  this  one  point,  that  they,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  peculiar  notions  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  soul,  looked  upon  its  immortality  as  essential  to  it.^ 

^  Ou  the  question  whether  the  view  advocated  by  the  a^d  man 
in  Justiuy  dial  c  TiypL  §  4,  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  himself^ 
or  not? — as  wiell  as  on  the  meaning  of  the  passage:  ^AXKk  fiiiv 
ovSi  mro$v^fceiv  fffffdl  irdcoi  ri^  ^vx<^  ^7^/  comp.  the  com- 
mentaries, OUihauaen,  L  c  Rosder,  BibL  L  p.  141.  MdUer,  Patro- 
logic,  L  p.  242,  and  Danids,  Tatian,  p.  224.  Tatian  speaks  more 
distinctly  contra  Qrsec.  c.  13:  Ovk  iariv  addvaro^  ^  V^t^ 
tcaff  iavTi^v^,  dvrgrii  Bi.  *AXKii  Swarai  i}  oMf  tcaX  fiif  wiroB- 
viia-Keiv.  QvriaK€t  fihf  yhp  koL  \if€Tat  fierh  tov  atifuiro^  fiif 
yoffSxr/cova-a  rtjv  oKqdeuMv.  ^AvUrrarav  hi  eh  ixrrepov  iiri  avmeXeia 
TOV  tdaiAov  ai^  t^  atifLaTi,  ddvarov  hi^  rtfimpuK  iv  aJdav<uria 

(kdviny  but  in  order  to  account  for  it,  they  are  obliged  to  suppose  a  general 
misapprehension  of  this  doctrine !  ^  On  this  aeeaunt  we  fMut  aiwayg  eon- 
9id£T  it  a  renuxrhaJbiU  fhrnomawn  ihai  ikt  very  dodrines  which  afi&rwardi 
eofimd  diiruptiani  im  the  Chrittian  church,  are  eearcdy  ever  mentumed  in  the 
primitive  church.'*    I>an»rf,  Titian,  p.  200. 

•  xaf  tavriiv  is  wanting  in  the  most  recent  manuscripts,  vide  Daniel^  p. 
228,  on  this  passage. 
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XofM^diftwa'a.  IldXiv  Sk  oif  ffwjatcei,  kSlv  irphs  fcaipov  \vdy,  Tijv 
hrlrfvwaw  rov  Oeov  irerroiijfiiyi],  Kaff  iavri^v  yhp  ckoto^;  iarl 
Kcu  ovBkp  iv  avTff  ^a)T€tv6j/...(Joh.  i.),.,Vuj(r)  y^p  ovk  avrij  to 
TTvevfia  ea-axrev,  iadOi]  Bi  xnr  ainovt  k.  t.  \,...Xv^xrfiav  S^  Ketcrq- 
pAvnj  Ttjv  Tov  Oelov  irvevfioTo^y  ovk  i<mv  dfioi^OrjTO^,  avep^ertu  hi 
irpo<i  drrep  oMjv  oSrjyel  x^P^  ''"^  irveOfJui.  Theophilus  (ad.  Aut.  ii. 
27)  starts  the  question:  was  Adam  created  with  a  mortal,  or  im- 
mortal nature?  and  replies:  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other,  but  he 
was  fitted  for  both  {Be/crucov  dfufforip^v),  in  order  that  he  might 
receive  immortality  as  a  reward,  and  become  God  (yhnp-ai  Oeosi), 
if  he  aspired  after  it  by  rendering  obedience  to  the  Divine 
commandments;  but  that  he  might  become  the  author  of  his 
own  ruin,  if  he  did  the  works  of  the  devil,  and  disobeyed  Goi* 
Irenasus  also  speaks  only  of  an  immortality  which  is-  given  to 
man,  see  adv.  Hser.  ii.  64»:  Sine  initio  et  sine  fine,  vere  et  semper 

idem  et  eodem  modo  se  habens  solus  est  Deus Et  de  ani- 

malibuS)  de  omnibus  et  de  spiritibus  et  omnino  de  omnibus  his^  qua^ 
fsEU^ta  sunt,  cogitans  quis  minime  peccabit,  quando  omnia,  quae  facta 
sunt,  initium  quidem  facturse  suse  habeant,  perseverant  autem, 
quoadusque  ex  Deus  et  esse  et  perseverare  volueriL  Non  enim  ex 
nobis,  neque  ex  nostra  natura  vita  est,  sed  secundem  gratiam  Dei 
datur,  Sicut  autem  corpus  animale  ipsum  quidem  non  est  anima^ 
participatur  autem  animam,  quoadusque  Deus  vult,  sic  et  anima  ipsa 
quidem  non  est  vita,  participatur  autem  a  Deo  sibi  prsestitam  vitam. 
^  The  opposition  which  TerttiUicm  raised  to  the  doctrine  of 
Theophilus,  etc.,  was  connected  with  his  notions  concerning  the 
twofold  division  of  the  soul,  that  of  Origen  with  his  views  on  pre- 
existence.  (For  the  latter  could  easily  dispose  of  the  objection 
that  the  soul  must  have  an  end,  because  it  has  had  a  beginning). 
Comp.  however,  Tert.  de  anima,  xi.  xiv.  xv.  According  to  Orig. 
Exhort,  ad.  Mart.  47,  0pp.  i.  p.  307,  de  princ.  ii.  11, 4,  p.  105,  and 
iii.  1,  13,  p.  122,  it  is  both  the  inherent  principle  of  life  in  the 
soul,  and  its  natural  relation  to  God,  which  secure  its  immortality ; 
comp.  ThomasivSy  p.  159. 

The  whole  question,  however,  had  more  of  a  philosophical  than  Christian 
bearing,  as  the  idea  of  immortality  itself  is  abstract-negative.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  believer  by  faith  lays  hold  of  eternal  life  in  Christ  as 
something  really  existing.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  immortality  cannot 
therefore  be  considered  apart  from  the. person,  work,  and  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  must  rest  upon  Christian  perceptions  and  promises. 

»  About  the  view  of  the  Thnetopsychites  (Arabici),  compare  below  the 
chapter  on  Eschatology,  §  76,  note  8. 
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§  59. 

ON   SIN,   THE  FALL  OP  THE  FIRST  MAN,   AND   ITS 

CONSEQUENCES, 

Walch^  J.  G.,  (Th.  Ch.  LUierUhol)  de  Pelagianismo  ante  Pelagium,  Jen. 
1738, 4.  J^tudem  historia  doctriius  de  peceato  originis ;  both  in  Miscel- 
Uiueis  sacris,  AnusteL  1744,  4  Horn,  J,,  Oommentatio  de  sententiis 
eorum  patrum,  quonuu  auctoiitas  ante  Augustinum  plurimum  valuit,  de 
peceato  originali,  Crott.  1801,  4. 

However  much  the  primitive  church  was  inclined,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  to  look  with  a  favourable  eye  at 
the  bright  side  of  man  (his  ideal  nature),  yet  she  did  not 
endeavour  to  conceal  his  dark  side,  by  means  of  false 
idealism.  Though  it  cannot  be  said,  that  the  doctrine  of 
human  depravity  was  the  only  principle  upon  which  the 
entire  theology  of  that  time  was  founded,  yet  every  Chris- 
tian was  convinced  by  his  consciousness  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  universal  corruption,  and  felt  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  ideal  and  the  real,  and  the  effects  of  sin  in  de- 
stroying the  harmony  of  life.  Such  feelings  were  propor- 
tionate to  the  notions  which  were  entertained  concerning 
the  liberty  of  man. 

Thus  JvMin  M.  complained  of  the  universality  of  sin,  dial.  c. 
Tryph.  c.  95.  The  whole  human  race  is  under  the  curse;  for 
cursed  is  every  one  who  does  not  keep  the  law.  The  author  of  the 
Clementine  Homilies  also  supposes  that  the  propensity  to  sin  is 
now  stronger,  in  consequence  of  its  increase  in  man,  and  calls 
men  the  servants  of  sin,  (^v'KeuovT&;  hriJBvfila),  horn.  iv.  23,  x.  4, 
Sckiiemann,  p.  183.  Clement  of  Alexandria  directs  our  attention, 
in  particular,  to  the  internal  conflict  which  sin  has  introduced  into 
the  nature  of  man;  it  does  not  form  a  part  of  our  nature,  never- 
theless it  is  spread  through  the  whole  human  race.  We  commit 
sin  without  knowing  ourselves  how  it  happens;  comp.  Strom,  il 
p.  487.  Origen  also  thinks  the  nature  of  man  is  universally  cor- 
rupted, while  the  world  is  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  its  maker, 
contra  Cels.  iii.  66,  p.  491 :  Sa^>w  yap  (f>alv€Tcu,  ort  Trdvre^  fiev 
dv0p<p7roi  vpo^  rh  afiapraveiv  ire^vKafJieVj  Ivioi  Be  ou  fiovov  ire^v- 
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Kcuriv,  oKKk  koI  eldurfihoL  elalv  a/uifyrdvetv.  Comp.  iiL  62,  p. 
488:  *ABwarov  ydp  <l>afjL€U  elvcu,  avBpamov  fier  aperrj^  air  dfrxn^ 
irpb^  TOP  Oeov  av€d  fiXeirecv  kcucUw  yhp  v^UrrcuTOtu  avar/icaiov 
irpSrrov  iv  ivOpoDnrov;.  Neverthelesfi  the  writers  of  the  present 
period  did  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  conviction  of  sin, 
as  those  of  the  following.  On  the  contrary,  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  joy  on  account  of  the  finished  work  of  the  Saviour,  were  more 
universally  entertained,  and  counterbalanced  by  external  contests 
and  persecutions,  rather  than  by  internal  struggles.  The  martyr^ 
dom  of  so  many  of  the  early  Christians  may  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  celebration  of  the  passion  of  Christ  in  the 
church;  dogmatic  theology,  on  the  contrary,  celebrated  Christmas 
and  Easter.  But  in  later  times,  when  persecutions  ceased,  men 
had  recourse  to  monkish  ascetism  and  a  system  of  self-torture,  as 
artificial  substitutes.  It  then  became  a  duty  imperative  upon  the 
church  to  cultivate  the  internal  martyrdom  in  opposition  to  those 
false  external  triumphs.  The  former  consisted  in  the  subjection 
of  the  heart  to  the  power  of  the  free  grace  of  Cod  in  the  sense  of 
Augustine,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
church  in  after  ages.  Here  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  a 
twofold  error.  The  one  is,  to  look  for  the  same  disposition  during 
the  first  centuries  which  prevailed  in  later  times,  and,  conse- 
quently, either  to  assert  its  existence,  or  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
primitive  Christianity  because  of  its  absence.  The  other  is,  to 
overlook  the  necessity  for  further  developments,  and  to  maintain 
that  everything  ought  to  have  remained  in  its  state  of  comparative 
childhood  or  youth. 

$  60. 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SIN  IN  GENERAL. 

SuiceTy  Thesaurus  sub  ctjUMfTdvUf  a/id^r7i/Ma,  afia^ia^  a/tia^rtaXSC' 
Krabbe^  die  Lehre  von  der  Siinde  und  dem  Tode,  Hamburg,  1836  (dog- 
matico-exegetical).  *MuUerf  Julivs,  die  Christliche  Lehre  von  der 
Siinde,  Breslau,  1844^  2  vols. 

The  definitions  of  the  nature  of  sin  were  to  a  great 
extent  indefinite  and  unsettled  during  this  period.^  The 
heretical  sects  of  the  Gnostics  in  general  (and  in  this 
particular  they  were  the  forerunners  of  Manichaeism), 
starting  with  their  dualistic  notions,  either  ascribed  the 
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origin  of  evil  to  the  demiuTgas,  or  maintained  that  it  was 
inherent  in  matter.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox 
theologians,  generally  speaking,  agreed  in  tracing  the 
source  of  evil  to  human  volition,  and  clearing  Grod  from 
all  imputation.^  Such  a  view  would  easily  lead  to  the 
opinion  of  Origen^  that  moral  evil  is  something  negative.^ 

^  A  proper  definition  (which  is  allied  to  that  of  the  Stoics)  is 
given  e,  g,  by  Gkmeni  of  Alexandria^  Psed  L  13,  p.  158,  159: 
JToi/  TO  TToph  TOP  \6yov  Tov  opdbv,  rovTo  afjuiprrffjui  ion.  Virtue 
(ap€T7)on  the  contrary,  is  hiMeai^  '^^X^  avful>4ovo^  vtto  tov  Xoyov 
TrepX  oKov  TOV  fiiov.  Hence  sin  is  also  disobedience  to  Gk)d,  AirrUca 
yovv  oT€  fjfiapTev  6  wp&ro^  avOpuyqo^y  koI  Trofyqicovce  tov  Oeov.  He 

further  considers  sin  on  etymological  grounds  as  error: €09  i^ 

avarficq^  dlvoj,  to  irXfffi/JLeXovfjbevop  nrav  Sc^  tt^v  tov  Xoyov  Biafiap- 
tUiv  yiv6fieiH}v  teal  eUorfo^  icaXeurBcu,  ofidfyrrjfUL  Comp.  Strom. 
iL  p.  462 :  To  Si  afiofyrdvetv  iic  tov  dr/voelp  Kplveiv  o  Tt  XPV  '"'oi^uf 
{rvpUrraTai  ^  tov  aSviniTeip  iro^eip.  The  different  kinds  of  sin  are, 
iireiOvfjUa,  il>6fio^  and  '^Sovi^.  The  consequence  of  sin  is  the  Xqfftf 
T^  oKfidelof;,  Coh.  p.  88,  and,  lastly,  eternal  death,  ib.  p.  89.  Ter- 
tuUian,  from  a  more  practical  point  of  view,  ascribed  the  origin  of 
sin  to  the  impatience  (inconsistency)  of  man,  de  pat  5,  (p.  143): 
Nam  ut  compendio  dictum  sit,  omne  peccatum  impatientise  adscri- 
bendum.  Comp.  Cypr.  de  bono  pat  p.  218.  Orig,  de  princ.  ii. 
9,  2,  0pp.  T.  L  p.  97,  (Bed  p.  216)  also  believes  that  laziness 
and  aversion  to  exertions  for  the  purpose  of  persevering  in  good, 
as  well  as  turning  from  the  path  of  virtue,  are  the  cause  of  sin ; 
for  going  astray  is  nothing  but  becoming  bad ;  to  be  bad  only 
means  not  to  be  good,  etc.,  comp.  Schnitzer,  p.  140. 

^  Now  and  then  even  orthodox  theologians  ascribe  the  origin 
of  evU  to  sensuality:  thus  Justin  M,  Apol.  i  10(?)  de  resurr.  c. 
3,  see  Semiach,  p.  400,  401.  On  the  other  hand,  comp.  Clem. 
Strom,  iv.  36,  p.  638,  39 :  Oukovv  evXoyof^  oi  KaTaTpkxpvrei  Tr^^; 
TTkour^fO^  teal  Kcuci^oirre^  to  aA/uv  ov  avvop&ine^  Ti)v  KaTCLaKevriv 
TOV  apOptSy/rov  opOrfp  irpo^  TTfV  ovpavov  Oiap  yepofUprjPy  teal  Ttp; 
T&v  aurffrfcitop  opyapom'ofap  7rpo9  yv&aaf  avpTeivovaaVf  Ta  re 
fjueKff  xal  fUptf  irpios  to  icdKoVf  ov  irpo^  ffiovriv  evOercL  ^O0€P  hrir' 
Se/cTUCov  ylverai  ttj^  TifutDTomfi  t^  0€^  '^^^X^  "^^  olfcrjT'qpiov 
TOVTO  K.  T.  X....'^XV  oirre  arfadov  17  '^vyrj  <j>va€c,  ovSe  av  kokov 
^vaet  TO  a&fia,  ouSk  fir)p,  h  firi  iarip  arfctOov,  tovto  evdico^  kokov, 
Eial  yhp  oip  Kol  iiea-orrjfris  Thves  k,  t.  X. 
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^  Clem.  Stiotn.  vii.  2,  p.  83o :  KokIo/;  S'  ai  irawq  trdvrtas  dvai-, 
Tut^  (o  ©€09).  Orig.  contra  Cels.  vL  55,  p.  675:  'HfieU  Si  <f)afi€y, 
OTi  Kcucii  fbh/  fj  Ttjv  Kcuciav  koX  rh^  anr  avrrjfi  irpd^etf;  6  6€o^  ovk 
eirolri<Te.  Comp.  iii.  69,  p.  492.  Nevertheless,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  evil  is  also  an  object  of  Divine  providence;  comp.  de  princ. 
iii.  2,  7,  0pp.  L  p.  142. 

*  Orig.  de  princ.  1.  c.  and  in  Joh.  T.  ii.  a  7,  0pp.  iv.  p.  65,  66: 
nSura  17  Kcucla  ovBiv  iartv  (with  reference  to  the  word  ovSev  in 
John  L  3),  errel  koI  ovk  ov  rvyxavei.  He  terms  evil  awirooTtMrov, 
and  the  fall  fiema-t^  diminutio).     J.  MiMer,  L  c.  p.  i  134,  ss. 

§  61. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  FALL. 

The  documents  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  five 
books  of  Moses  form  the  historical  foundation  not  only 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  general, 
and  of  man  in  particular,  but  also  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
origin  of  sin,  which  appears  realised  in  the  history  of 
Adam.  Some  writers,  however,  rejected  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  this  narrative.  Thus  Origen  (after  the  ex- 
ample of  Philo)^  regarded  it  as  a  type,  historically  clothed, 
of  that  which  takes  place  in  moral  agents  everywhere, 
and  at  all  times.^  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  fiar 
IrencBus  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  narrative.^  Tertid- 
lian  unhesitatingly  pronounced  in  favour  of  its  historical 
interpretation.*  Both  the  Gnostics  and  the  author  of  the 
Clementine  Homilies  rejected  this  view  on  dogmatic 
grounds.^ 

^  PhUo  perceives  in  that  narrative  rpimoi  1%  ^vx»7?>  vide 
DahmSy  p.  341,  and  his  essay  in  the  theologische  Stadien  und 
Krit.  1833,  4th  part. 

^  Clement  considers  the  narrative  of  the  fall  partly  as  fact,  and 
partly  as  allegory,  Strom,  v.  11,  p.  689,  90.  (Serpent  =  image  of 
voluptuousness).  On  the  other  hand,  Origen  regards  it  as  purely 
allegorical,  de  princ.  iv.  16,  0pp.  T.  i.  p.  174,  contra  Cels.  iv.  40, 
p.  534.     Adam  is  called  man,  therefore :  ^Ev  roh  SoKowri  irepl 
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Tov  ^ASi^fA  elpcu  ^va-ujikoyel  Mawaij^  tA  irepl  7779  rod  aydpa/jrcv 
^i;<reQi9. ..ov^  ovro)^  irepl  hw  rufo^  &i  rrepi  oKov  rov yhfov^  ravra 
<f>d<r/covro^  rov  delov  X0701;.  Concerning  the  further  application 
of  allegorical  interpretation  to  the  particulars  of  the  narrative  (the 
act  of  clothing  our  first  parents  in  skins  as  a  symbol  of  spiritual 
investiture)  comp.  Meth.  in  Phot.  BibL  c  234,  and  293.  On  the 
other  side  see  Orig.  Fragm.  in  Gen.  T.  ii  p.  29,  where  both  the 
literal  interpretation  is  excluded,  and  the  allegorical  exposition  is 
called  in  question.   (Comp.  Milnacher,  ed.  by  Von  Colin,  L  p.  342). 

^  According  to  the  fragment  of  Anastasius  SinaSta  in  Massuet, 
p.  344,  IrencBus  must  be  understood  as  having  explained  the 
temptation  by  the  serpent  (in  opposition  to  the  Ophites),  irveviior 
TMW9,  not  uTTopucok,  but  it  is  not  evident  to  what  extent  he  did 
so.  But  Irenaeus  speaks  elsewhere  plainly  enough  of  the  tall  of 
Adam  as  an  historical  fact,  iil  18,  (Or.  20),  p.  211,  (Or.  248),  iiL 
21,  (Or.  31),  p.  218,  (Or.  259),  ss.  Thus  he  labours  to  defend 
the  threatening  of  God:  "for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof, 
thou  shalt  surely  die,"  from  the  chronological  point  of  view,  by 
taking  the  word  "  day"  in  the  sense  of  "  period,"  for  "  one  day  is 
with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day."  Adam  and  Eve  died  during  that  period  on  the  same  day 
on  which  they  were  created,  and  disobeyed  the  command  of  God, 
viz.  on  a  Friday,  adv.  h»r.  v.  23,  2. 

*  Tei^,  adv.  Judaeos^  ii  p.  184,  de  virg.  veL  11,  adv.  Marc,  ii  2, 
ss.,  and  other  passagea  He  insists  upon  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  particulars  of  the  narrative,  as  they  succeeded  each  other 
in  order  of  time:  de  resurr.  earn.  61 :  Adam  ante  nomina  animali- 
bus  enunciavit,  quam  de  arbore  decerpsit ;  ante  etiam  propbetavit, 
quam  voravit 

^  On  the  Gnostic  (Basilidian)  doctrine  of  the  fall  {avyxyat^ 
apyucrf)  comp.  Clem.  Strom,  ii  20,  p.  488.  Oieseler,  Studien 
und  Kritiken,  1830,  p.  396.  Baur,  p.  211.  The  author  of  the 
Clementine  Homilies  goes  so  far  in  idealizing  Adam,  as  to  convert 
the  historical  person  into  a  purely  mythical  being  (like  the  Adam- 
Cadmon  of  the  Cabbalists),  while  he  represents  Eve  as  fiir  inferior 
to  him.  Hence  Adam  could  not  trespass,  but  sin  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  Cain;  vide  Credner,  ii.  258,  iiL  284.  Baur, 
Gnosis,  p.  539.  Sckliemann,  p.  177.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Gnostic  Cainites  rendered  homage  to  Cain  as  the  representative  of 
freedom  from  the  thraldom  of  the  demiui^s;  the  Sethites  con- 
sidered C<iin  as  the  representative  of  the  hylic,  Abel  as  that  of  the 
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psychical,  and  Seth  as  that  of  the  pneumatic  principle,  as  the 
ideal  of  humanity.  NeandeVy  Eirchengeschichte,  i.  2,  p.  758,  759, 
[translat  il  p.  105,  106.] 

$62. 

STATE  OP  INNOCENCE  AND  FALL. 

The  Fathers  of  the  primitive  church  differed  in  their 
opinions  concerning  the  original  excellencies  of  the  first 
man,^  and  the  nature  of  his  sin.^  But  they  all  believed 
that  the  temptation  of  the  serpent  was  a  real  temptation 
to  sin,  and,  accordingly,  that  the  transgression  of  the 
Divine  commandment  was  to  be  considered  as  ^faU  from 
a  state  of  innocence  followed  by  disastrous  effects  upon 
man.^  On  the  contrary,  the  author  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies  denied  that  Adam  could  have  sinned/  and  the 
Ophites  thought  that  by  this  event  man  was  elevated  to 
his  proper  dignity  (at  least  in  one  respect),  and  prepared 
for  the  enjoyment  of  full  liberty,  because  the  prohibition 
had  proceeded  from  the  jealousy  of  Jaldabaoth,  but  the 
act  of  disobedience  had  been  brought  about  by  the  inter- 
vention of  wisdom  (Sophia),  the  symbol  of  which  is  the 
serpent.^ 

^  These  were  especially  exaggerated  by  the  author  of  the  Cle- 
mentine Homilies  (see  the  preceding  §).  Adam  possessed  pro- 
phetic gifts,  hom.  iiL  21,  viiL  10,  (firedner,  iL  p.  248,  and  BauVy 
p.  363),  which,  however,  TertvUiany  de  resurr.  cam  c.  61,  also 
ascribed  to  him.  The  Ophites  taught  that  Adam  and  Eve  had 
light  and  luminous  bodies,  see  Bav/Ty  p.  1 87.  The  theologians, 
previous  to  the  time  of  Augustine,  attached  less  value  to  what 
was  afterwards  called  justitia  originalis.  According  to  TheopkUus 
of  Antiock  (ad  Aut.  iL  24,  27),  Adam  was  vrfmo^y  and  had  to 
be  treated  as  a  child;  he  was  neither  mortal  nor  immortal,  but 
capable  of  either  mortality  or  immortality.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
maintains  the  same,  Strom,  vi.  12,  p.  788 :  "  They  may  learn  from 
us  (says  he  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics),  that  Adam  was  created 
a  perfect  being,  not  in  relation  to  his  moral  excellencies,  but  in 
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respect  to  his  capacity  of  choosing  virtue ;  for  there  is  certainly  a 
difference  between  the  aptitude  to  virtue  and  the  real  possession 
of  it.  Qod  will  have  us  to  be  happy  by  our  own  exertions,  hence 
it  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  to  determine  itself,  etc/' 
Comp.  Baur,  Gnosis,  p.  493.  He  thus  limits  the  original  excel- 
lencies, Strom,  iv.  p.  632,  to  what  is  purely  human,  viz.  talents: 
OifShf  yiip  r&v  x^upcucTTfpi^ovTfov  rijv  avdpdnrov  iBiav  re  KtA 
Ijuop^v  ive^trev  airr^, 

^  Justin  M.  attributes  the  fiEdl  mainly  to  the  cunning  malignity 
of  Satan,  dial  a  Tryph.  a  119,  p.  205.  A  beast  (Orfpiov)  seduced 
man.  On  his  own  part  he  added  disobedience  and  credulity; 
comp.  Semisch,  p.  393-94.  Clement  of  Alexandria  conceives 
that  it  was  voluptuousness  which  caused  the  fall  of  the  first  man. 
Coh.  p.  86 :  ^O^i/i  aXKrjyopetrcu  ffiovif  cttI  yaaripa  Ify/rovaa,  iceucla 
yqtini  ek  tiXxK  Tp€(l>ofbiinf.  Comp.  Strom.  iiL  17,  p.  559  (470,  Sylb.) 
Clement  does  not  (like  the  Encratites  whom  he  combats)  find 
fault  with  the  cohabitation  of  our  first  parents  as  a  sinful  act  in 
itself,  but  he  objects  that  it  took  place  too  soon;  this  is  also  im- 
plied in  the  passage  Strom.  iL  1 9,  p.  481 :  TiL  iih  alaxpit,  oiro^ 

^  The  notion  that  the  tree  itself  had  been  the  cause  of  death  (its 
fruit  being  venomous),  was  combated  by  Theophil.  ad  AutoL  iL 
25 :  Ov  ydpf  C09  dtovrcd  nve^,  dduarov  eZ^^e  ri  ^vkov  csXX*  ^  iror 
pajcovi. 

^  Comp.  §  61,  note  5.  Adam  could  not  sin,  because  the  deiov 
Ttvevfia,  or  the  (ro<l>ia  itself  having  been  manifested  in  him,  the 
latter  must  have  sinned.   But  such  an  assertion  would  be  impious. 

^  The  Ophites  confound  their  own  doctrines,  for  at  one  time 
they  render  Divine  homage  to  the  serpent,  at  another  they  say 
that  Eve  had  been  seduced  by  it.  Epiph.  Hser.  37,  6.  Baur,  p. 
178,  ss. 

$63. 

THE  EFFECTS  OP  THE  FALL. 

Death  was  the  punishment  which  God  had  threatened 
to  inflict  upon  the  transgressors  of  his  laws.  Neverthe- 
less the  act  of  transgression  was  not  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  death,  but  by  a  train  of  evils  which  came  both 
upon  man  and  woman.     Accordingly,  both  death  and 
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physical  evils  were  considered  as  the  effects  of  Adam's 
sin;  thus,  e.ff.  by  Iremeus  and  others.^     But  the  opinions 
of  the  Fathers  were  not  as  yet  fully  developed  concerning 
the  moral  depravity  of  every  individual,  and  the  existence 
of  sin  in  mankind  generally,  as  the  effect  of  the  sin  of  the 
first  man.     Many  felt  too  much  disposed  to  look  upon 
sin  as  the  voluntary  act  of  a  moral  agent;  to  conceive  of 
a  kind  of  hereditary  tendency  transmitted  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another.     The  sinful  acts  of  every  individual 
appeared  to  them  less  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
first  sin  than  a  voluntary  repetition  of  it.^     In  order  to 
explain  the  mysterious  power  which  almost  compels  men 
to  sin,  they  had  recourse  not  so  much  to  original  sin,  as 
to  a  supposed  influence  of  the  demons,  which,  however, 
cannot  constrain  any  man  to  trespass.^    Nevertheless  we 
meet  in  the  writings  of  Irencsus  with  passages  which  show 
that  he  believed  the  effects  of  the  fall  to  be  of  greater 
importance.*     TertuUian  and  Origen  alike  favoured  the 
theory  of  original  sin,  but  on  different  grounds.     Origen 
thought  that  the  soul  of  man  was  stained  with  sin  even 
in  its  former  state,  and  thus  enters  in  a  sinful  condition 
into  the  world.     To  this  idea  was  added  another,  which 
was  allied  to  the  notions  of  Gnostics  and  Manichseans, 
viz.,  that  physical  generation  is  in  itself  a  sinful  act.^ 
According  to  TertuUian,  the  soul  propagates  itself  with 
all  its  defects  and  faults,  as  matter  is  propagated.     The 
phrase  "vitium  originis"  (original  sin),  which  was  first 
used  by  him,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  such  a  view.^ 
But  both  were  far  from  considering  inherent  depravity 
as  constituting  accountability,  and  still  farther  from  be- 
lieving in  the  entire  absence  of  human  liberty.^ 

^  Iren.  ilL  23  (35  Gr.),  p.  221  (263  Gr.):  Condemnationem 
autem  transgressionis  accepit  homo  tsedia  et  terrenum  laborem  et 
manducare  panem  in  sudore  vultus  sui  et  converti  in  terrain,  ex 
qua  assumtus  est;  similiter  autem  mulier  tsedia  et  labores  et 
gemltus  et  tristitias  partus  et  servitium,  i.  e.  ut  serviret  viro  suo : 
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ut  neque  maledicti  a  Deo  in  totum  perirent,  neque  sine  increpa- 
tione  perseverantes  Deum  eontemnerent  (comp.  c.  37,  p.  264, 

Qrahe.)  ib.  V.  15,  p.  311,  (423,  Orabe,) propter  inobedientise 

peccatum  subsecuti  sunt  languores  hominibus.  V.  17,  p.  313  (p. 
426).  V.  28,  p.  320  (p.  435):  Sed  quoniam  Deus  verax  est,  men- 
dax  autem  serpens,  de  effectn  ostensiun  est  morte  subsecuta  eos, 
qui  manducaverunt  Simul  enim  cum  esca  et  mortem  adsdverunt, 
quoniam  inobedientes  manducabant:  inobedientia  autem  Dei  mor- 
tem infert,  et  sqq.  (Hence  the  devil  is  called  a  murderer  from 
the  beginning.)  But  Irenseus  also  regards  the  penalty  inflicted  by 
Qod  as  a  blessing,  iiL  20,  1 :  Magnanimus  (i.  e.  fMucpodvfwsi)  fuit 
Deus  deficiente  homine,  eam  quBB  per  verbum  esset  victoriam  red- 
dendam  ei  providena  He  compares  the  fall  of  man  to  the  fate 
of  the  prophet  Jonas,  who  was  swallowed  by  the  whale  in  order 
to  be  saved.  Thus  man  is  swallowed  by  the  great  whale  (the 
devil),  that  Christ  may  deliver  him  out  of  his  jaws.  According 
to  Cyprian,  de  bono  patientisB,  p.  212,  even  the  higher  physical 
strength  of  man  (along  with  immortality)  was  lost  by  the  fall; 
Origen  also  connected  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world  with  sin. 
Comp.  above,  §  48. 

^  Though  Justin  M,  uses  strong  expressions  in  complaining  of 
the  universal  corruption  of  mankind  (dial  c  Tryph.  c.  95),  he  does 
not  speak  of  original  sin,  and  the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt. 
Every  man  deserves  death,  his  disobedience  being  equal  to  that 
of  our  first  parent&  Dial  c.  Tr.  c.  88:  "O  (scil  7^909  avOpomrwv) 
OTTO  Tov  ^ASafi  irrro  ddvarov  koX  irKampf  rijv  rov  c(^6>9  iireTrrwKek, 
irapc^  TTfv  iZUlv  oltUlv  i/cdffrov  avr&v  irovfjpeva-afjbivov.  C.  1 24 : 
Oiroi  (sciL  avOpcyiroi)  ofwlto^  r^  ^ASafjL  #cal  t§  Eva  i^ofAoiov- 
fievot  Bdvarov  eavriw  ipydiomai,  k.  r.  X.  Compare  Semisdi,  1.  c. 
p.  397-399.  See  ibid.  p.  401 ,  in  reference  to  the  difficult  passage, 
dial  c.  Tr.  c.  100,  which  many  have  considered  an  argument  for 
original  sin:  HapOevo^  ovaa  Eva  fcaX  a^opo^  tov  Xoyov  rbv  cnro 
rov  ^eai9  avKKafiovaa,  irapaKoi)v  icaX  ddvarov  Srace.  Ac- 
cording to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  man  now  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  tempter,  in  which  Adam  stood  prior  to  the  fail, 
Coh.  p.  7:  Ekyap  6  dirarewv,  avtoOev  fM€V  rrjv  Eva^,  vvv  Bk  fjBff 
fcai  rots  aXXoi/9  dvdpanrov^  eh  Odvarov  vrro^ptov,  comp.  Psed.  i. 
13, 158, 59.  Clement  indeed  admits  the  universality  of  sin  among 
men,  Psed.  iii.  12,  p.  307 :  To  fikv  yap  i^afiaprrdveiv  rrSurof  ip^vrov 
leaX  KOivov ;  but  the  very  circumstance  that  some  appear  to  him  by 
nature  better  than  others  (Strom.  L  6,  p.  336),  shows  that  he  did 
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not  consider  man  as  absolutely  depraved,  nor  pass  a  general  sweep- 
ing judgment  upon  the  whole  human  race,  as  if  all  formed  but  one 
vast  mass  of  corruption.  None  commits  iniquity  for  its  own  sake, 
Strom  i.  17,  p.  368.  But  he  rejects  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
properly  called  in  the  strongest  terms,  Strom,  iii.  16,  p.  356,  57: 
Aeyiraxrav  7}fiiv  irov  hropvevaeu  rb  yepvrfOkv  ircuBiov,  fj  nrw  inro 
rffv  rod  ^ABctfi  inroTriTrrcoKei/  apav  to  fiTfBkv  ivepyfjaav.  He  does 
not  regard  the  passage,  P&  IL  5,  as  decisive.  (Comp.  the  above 
passages  on  liberty  and  sin  in  general). 

^  Athen.  leg.  c.  25.  Tatian  contra  Grsdc.  c.  7,  and  the  passage 
quoted,  §  58.  Besides  the  influence  of  Satan,  Justin  M.  also  men- 
tions bad  education  and  evil  examples,  ApoL  L  61 :  *Ep  lOeci  ifxuh 
XoK  fcal  irovripai^  avarpoifMk  yeyovafjLev. 

^  Irenseus  adv.  hser.  iv.  41,  2,  and  other  passages  quoted  by 
Duncker,  p.  132,  ss.  According  to  Duncker,  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  and  hereditary  depravity,  is  so  much  developed  in  the 
writings  of  Irenseus,  ''that  the  characteristic  featarea  of  the  western 
scheme  may  he  distinctly  recognised,"  Irenasus  indeed  asserts  that 
man,  yielding  on  his  own  account  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter,  had 
become  a  child,  disciple,  and  servant  of  the  deviL  He  also  thinks 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  men  are  guilty  in  the 
sight  of  Qod.  On  the  question  whether  Irenseus  xmderstands  by 
that  death  which  we  have  inherited,  merely  physical  death,  see 
Ihmcker,  1.  c. 

^  On  the  one  hand,  Origen,  by  insisting  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will,  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  Augustine,  and 
maintains  that  concupiscence  in  itself  is  not  sinful,  as  long  as  it 
does  not  produce  resolutions;  guilt  only  arises  when  we  yield  to 
it,  de  princ.  iii.  2,  2,  0pp.  T.  L  p.  139,  (Bed.  p.  279),  and  iii.  4, 
(de  humanis  tentationibus).  But,  on  the  other,  he  formally  adopts 
the  idea  of  original  sin,  by  asserting  that  the  human  soul  does  not 
come  into  the  world  in  a  state  of  innocence,  because  it  has  already 
committed  sin  in  its  former  condition;  de  princ.  iii  5,  0pp.  T.  i. 
p.  149,  50,  (Bed.  p.  309,  s&)  Concerning  the  generation  of 
man  see  Tom.  xv.  in  Matth.  §  23,  0pp.  iii  p.  685,  Hom.  viii 
in  Lev.  0pp.  iL  p.  229,  and  xii  p.  251 :  Omnis  qui  ingreditur 
hunc  mundum  in  quadam  contaminatione  effici  dicitur  (Job  xiv. ' 

4,  5) Omms  ergo  homo  in  patre  et  in  matre  pollutus  est, 

solus  vero  Jesus  Dominus  mens  in  banc  generationem  mundus  in- 
gressus  est,  et  in  matre  non  est  pollutus.  Ingressus  est  enim 
corpus  Incontaminatum. 
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^  TerL  de  anima  c.  40:  Ita  oinnis  anima  eo  usque  in  Adam  cen- 
setur,  donee  in  CSiristo  recenseatur;  tamdiu  immunda,  quamdiu 
recenseatur.  Peccatrix  autem,  quia  immunda,  recipiens  ignominiam 
ex  camis  societate,  c.  41 ;  he  makes  use  of  the  phrase  vUivmi  ori- 
gin%8,  and  maintains  that  man  in  his  present  corrupt  state  has  got 
into  the  habit  of  sinning,  while  his  true  nature  tends  to  yirtue. 
He  therefore  distinguishes  naturale  quodammodo  from  proprie  na. 
turale.  Quod  enim  a  Deo  est,  non  tam  extinguitur,  quam  obum- 
bratur.  Potest  enim  dbumbrari,  quia  non  est  Deus,  extingui  non 
potest,  quia  a  Deo  est 

^  That  e,  g,  TertvUian  was  fEur  from  imputing  original  sin  to 
children  as  actual  transgression,  may  be  seen  from  his  remarkable 
expression  concerning  the  baptism  of  infants,  de  bapt  18,  comp. 
§  72,  and  Neander,  Antignosticus,  p.  209,  ss.,  455,  ss.  His 
disciple  Cyprian  also  acknowledges  inherent  depravity,  and  defends 
infSEmt-baptism  on  that  ground;  but  he  does  not  go  £Eurther  than 
asserting,  that  it  serves  to  purify  in£Euits  from  the  guilt  of  others 
which  is  imputed  to  them,  but  not  from  any  guilt  which  is  pro- 
perly their  own,    Ep.  64,     Comp.  Ret(berg,  p.  317,  sa 
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CHRISTOLOGY  AND  SOTERIOLOGY. 

$64. 

ON  CHRISTOLOGY  IN  GENERAL. 

Martini,  Veisuch  einer  piagmatischen  Geschichte  des  Dogma  von  der 
Gottheit  Christi,  Rostock,  1800,  8.  *Domer,  EntwickelungBgeschichte 
der  Christologie.  Stuttgardt,  1839,  2nd  edit.  I.  1,  2 ;  ibid.  1845, 1.  3, 
184a 

The  incarnation  of  the  Godman  is  the  principal  dog- 
matic idea  of  this  period.  The  Fathers  of  the  primitive 
church  regarded  it  as  a  manifestation  of  the  free  grace  of 
God^  as  the  most  glorious  of  all  revelations  and  develop- 
ments, and  as  the  perfection  and  crown  of  creatipn,  rather 
than  as  the  mere  effect  of  the  sin  of  man.  Thus  the 
Christclogjf  of  this  period  forms  both  the  continuation  of 
theology  and  the  supplement  of  anthropology. 

According  to  IrencBiis,  Christ  has  both  perfected  and  restored 
the  nature  of  man.  This  is  expressed  by  the  terms  avoKe^a- 
Tuuovp,  avaK€^>cbKaUo<Tt,^  {%.  e,  the  repetition,  renovation,  and  re- 
storation of  that  which  formerly  existed,  the  reunion  of  that  which  / 
was  separated,  comp.  Suicer,  thesaurus,  sub  voce).  Christ  is  the 
essence  of  all  that  is  human  in  its  highest  significance,  both  the 
sum  total  and  the  renovation  of  mankind,  the  new  Adam ;  comp. 
V.  29,  2;  vii.  18,  7,  and  other  passages  quoted  by  Duncker,  p. 
157,  ss.  He  frequently  repeats  the  proposition,  that  Christ  has 
become  what  we  are,  that  we  might  be  what  he  is,  e.  g.  iii.  10, 
20,  and  in  the  Praefatio:  Jesus  Christus,  Dominus  noster,  prop- 
ter immensam  suam  dilectionem  factum  est  quod  sumus  nos, 
uti  nos  perficeret  esse,  quod  est  ipse.     Similar  views  were  en- 


.: 
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tertamed  by  the  tiieologians  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  On  the 
contrary,  TertuUian  de  came  Christi,  a  6,  thinks  that  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ  had  reference  to  his  later  sufferings.  According 
to  Cyprian  it  has  become  necessary,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  sin  of  Adam,  as  because  of  the  disobedience  of  his  descend- 
ants, on  whom  former  revelations  did  not  produce  any  effect,  (in 
much  the  same  manner  as  Heb.  L  1),  de  idol.  van.  p.  15:  Quod 
vero  Chrlstus  sit,  et  quomodo  per  ipsum  nobis  salus  venerit,  sic 
est  ordo,  sic  ratio.  Judseis  primnm  erat  apud  Deum  gratia.  Sic 
olim  justi  erant,  sic  majores  eormn  religionibus  obediebant  Inde 
illis  et  r^ni  sublimitas  floruit  et  generis  magnitudo  provenit 
Sed  illi  negligentes,  indisciplinati  et  superbi  postmodum  facti,  et 
fiducia  patrum  inflati,  dum  divina  prsecepta  contemnunt,  datam 

sibi   gratiam   perdiderunt Nee   non   Deus   ante   prsedixerat 

fore,  ut  vergente  sdeculo,  et  mundi  fine  jam  proximo,  ex  omni 
gente  et  populo  et  loco  cultores  sibi  idlegeret  Deus  multo  fideliores 
et  melioris  obsequii;  qui  indulgentiam  de  divinis  muneribus  hau- 
rirent,  quam  acceptam  Judsei  contemtis  religionibus  perdidissent. 
Hujus  igitur  indulgentiae,  gratiae  disciplinseque  arbiter  et  magister, 
sermo  et  filius  Dei  mittitur,  qui  per  prophetas  omnes  retro  illumi- 
nator et  doctor  humani  generis  prsedicabatur.  Hie  est  virtus  Dei, 
hie  ratio,  hie  sapientia  ejus  et  gloria.  Hie  in  virginem  illabitur, 
camem,  Spiritu  Sancto  co-operante  induitur.  Deus  cum  homine 
miscetur.  Hie  Deus  noster,  hie  Christus  est,  qui  mediator  duo- 
rum,  hominem  induit,  quem  perducat  ad  patrem.  Quod  homo  est, 
ease  ChristuB  vohiit,  ut  et  homo  possit  esse  quod  Christus  est, 
Comp.  Eetiberg,  p.  305. 


§65. 

THE  GODMAN. 

Together  with  mdefinite  and  more  general  expressions 
concerning  the  higher  nature  of  Jesus^  and  his  Messianic 
character,^  we  find  even  in  the  primitive  church  allusions 
to  the  intimate  connection  subsisting  between  his  Divine 
and  human  natures.  But  the  relation  in  which  they 
stand  to  each  other  is  not  exactly  defined^  nor  is  the  part 
which  either  takes  in  the  composition  of  his  person,  phi- 

N 
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losophically  determined.^  The  eariier  Fathers  endea- 
voured^ on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid  the  error  of  the  Ebio- 
nites  and  Artemonites,  who  considered  Jesus  only  as  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (while  the  more  moderate  Naza- 
reneSj  in  accordance  with  the  Catholic  churchy  admitted 
the  supernatural  conception.^  On  the  other,  thej  com- 
bated still  more  decidedly  the  tendency  of  the  Docetae, 
who  rejected  the  true  humanity  of  Christ.^  They  also 
opposed  the  opinion  of  Cerinthus  and  Basilides,  who 
asserted,  that  the  Logos  (Christ)  had  descended  upon  the 
man  Jesus  at  his  baptism;  the  still  more  fanciful  notions 
of  Marcion,  according  to  which  Christ  appeared  as  Deus 
ex  machina;^  and  lastly^  the  view  of  Valentinus,  who  ad- 
mitted that  Christ  was  born  of  Mary,  but  maintained  that 
he  made  use  of  her  only  as  of  a  channel^  by  which  he  en- 
tered into  this  finite  world.^ 

^  Thus  in  the  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan  (Ep.  z.  97):  Carmen 
Christo  quasi  Deo  dicera — ^The  usual  doxologies,  the  baptismal 
formula,  and  the  institution  of  the  CSmstiaii  festivals,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  Divine  homage  paid  to  Christ,  by  the  primitive  church ; 
comp.  Domer,  L  c.  p  273,  ss.  The  superior  excellency  of  his 
doctrine  elevates  Christ  over  the  rest  of  mankind  (according  to 
Justin  Martyr^  ApoL  i.  14) :  SpaxA;  hk  kclL  awrofioi  Trap*  airov 
Xoyot  yeyovcunv  ov  yap  fro^urrij^  imrjp^eif,  aXKa  BwcLfu^;  Oeov 
6  X0709  aiiTov  ^,  and  this  human  wisdom  would  be  sufficient 
by  itself  (according  to  a  22),  to  secure  to  Jesus  the  predicate 
of  the  Son  of  Qod,  even  though  he  were  nothing  but  a  mere 
man.  But  he  is  mare  than  this :  ibidem.  Origen  also  points  to 
the  extraordinary  personal  character  of  Jesus  (apart  from  his 
Divine  dignity)  which  he  considers  as  the  bloom  and  crown  of 
humanity,  contra  Cels.  1  29,  0pp.  T.  L  p.  347,  in  relation  to  Plato 
de  rep.  L  p.  829,  and  Plutarch  in  vita  Thenustoclia) — "Jesus,  the 
meanest  and  humblest  of  all  Seriphii,  yet  caused  a  greater  com- 
motion in  the  world,  than  either  Themistocles  or  Phythagoras,  or 
Plato,  yea  than  any  wise  man,  prince  or  general'"  He  unites  in 
himself  all  human  excellencies,  while  others  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  particular  virtues,  or  particular  actions;  he  is  the 
miracle  of  the  world !  c.  30.  (He  reasons  altogether  like  modem 
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apologists).  Minvcitts  Fdix  does  not  go  beyond  the  negative 
definition,  that  Jesus  was  more  than  a  mere  man;  generally 
speaking,  we  find  in  his  writings  little  or  nothing  of  positive 
CJhristology;  Octav.  29,  §  2,  3,  (comp.  with  9,  5):  Nam  quod  reli- 
gioni  nostrffi  hominem  nozium  et  crucem  ejus  adscribitis,  longe  de 
vidniaveiitatis,  erratis,qui  putatisDeum  credi  aut  meruisse  noxium 
aut  potuisse  terrenum.  Nse  ille  miserabilis,  cujus  in  homine 
mortali  spes  omnis  innititur;  totum  enim  ejus  auxilium  cum  ex- 
tincto  homine  finitur.  CSomp.  NovaHan  de  trin.  14:  Si  homo 
tantummodo  Christus»  cur  spes  in  iUum  ponitur,  cum  spes  in 
homine  maledicta  referatur?  Concerning  the  Ohristological  views 
of  the  apostolical  Fathers,  see  Domer,  L  c.  p.  1 4<4,  sa 

'  Justin  M,  ApoL  L  5.  30,  sa,  dial  a  Tr.  the  whole  context, 
Novatian  de  trin.  c.  9.     Oiig.  contra  Cels.  in  various  places. 

^  Thus  Justin  M.  defended  on  the  one  hand  the  birth  of  Christ 
firom  the  virgin  in  opposition  to  the  Ebionites,  and  on  the  other, 
his  true  humanity  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  dial  c  Tryph.  c. 
54:  OvK  etrrof  6  Xp.  avOptoTro^  i^  avdpomrfov,  xarii  to  koivop  t&p 
audpeoTTiOV  yewrfdeU.  Apol.  L  46:  AiiL  Bwdfien^  rov  Xoyov 
Karii  rriv  rov  irarpo^  irammv  leol  Secnrorov  6eov  fiovKijv  8t^ 
irapOhfou  av6poinro<:  anr&cwiOri.  Comp.  Semisch,  iL  p.  403,  ss, 
Iren.  iii  16  (18  Gr.),  18  (20  Gr.),  p.  211  (248  Gr.):  "Hvioaey  oSv, 

fcaOin^  irpoi^fiev,  rov  &v0pmirov  r^S  Se^ Ei  fit)  <nn/i^v<S>0rf  6 

SvOptnro^  T^  Se^  ovk  hv  ffiwrfiri  lijeracrytw  r^  a^apala^, 
^ESei  yitp  rov  fAea-lrrpf  Seov  re  koL  avOpdmrnv  £iA  IBliK  wpi^ 
eKarepov^  oueeiOTtfTo*:  ek  ^CKlmf  leol  ofiovouw  rov^  afMf>OTipou^ 
awar/ayeuf  koX  Oe^  fiev  irapacrr^tu  rov  avOpanrov,  avdpoyiroi^  S^ 
yvfoplatu  Geop,  c  19  (21),  p.  212,  13,  (250) '."fltrirep  yhp  f/v 
avOptairo^  Iva  iretpcurd^f  otr(o<;  leol  TUrfo^^  tva  So^aaffp'  ^<nr)(ar 

(fovro9  fJ^  Toy  Xoyov  hf  r^  irevpd^ea-Otu koX  cTOvpovaOtu 

Koi  wiroOvi^/cear  avyyivofiiiH>v  Be  r^  dpdpdnr^  iv  r^  vixap  teal 
{ncofievevv  koX  ')(pvi<rr€ueiTd{U  icaL  avUrrcurOai,  leol  avaXtififidueadaL. 
IreruBus  also  advocates  the  true  humanity  of  the  Saviour,  in  op- 
position to  the  DocetaB,  and  his  true  divinity  in  opposition  to  the 
Ebionites.  As  Adam  had  no  human  Father,  so  Christ  is  begotten 
without  the  instrumentality  of  a  man ;  as  the  former  was  formed 
of  pure  (virginal)  soil,  so  the  latter  is  bom  of  a  pure  virgin.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  the  sinful  flesh  of  Adam,  on  the  other  a 
sinless  one;  on  the  one  hand,  the  homo  '^rt^o^,  on  the  other  the 
h.  irvevfiaruco^,  iii.  21,  10.  Duncker,  p.  218,  8&  Comp.  Navor 
tian,  de  trin.  c.  18.     Quoniam  si  ad  hominem  veniebat,  ut  media- 
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tor  Dei  et  hommum  esse  deberet,  oportuit  ilium  cum  eo  esse  et 
verbum  camem  fieri^  ut  in  semetipso  concordiam  confibuloret  ter- 
renorum  pariter  atque  coelestium,  dum  utriusque  partis  in  se  oon- 
nectens  pignora,  et  Deum  homini  et  hominem  Deo  copularet,  ut 
merito  filius  Dei  per  assumtionem  camis  filius  hominis,  et  filius 
hominis  per  receptionem  Dei  verbi  filius  Dei  effici  possit.  Hoc 
altissimxun  atque  reconditum  sacramentum  ad  salutem  generis 
humani  ante  saecula  destinatum,  in  Domino  Jesu  Christo  Deo  et 
homine  invenitur  impleri,  quo  conditio  generis  humani  ad  fractum 
setemse  salutis  posset  adducL 

*  Comp.  §  23,  24,  and  §  42,  note  1.  On  the  mild  manner  in 
which  Justin  M.,  dial.  c.  Tryph.  §  48,  and  Origen  (in  Matth.  T. 
xvi.  c.  12,  0pp.  iii  p.  732,  comparison  with  the  blind  man,  Mark 
X.  46),  judged  of  the  view  of  the  Ebionites,  see  Neander,  Kirchen* 
geschichte,  i.  p.  616,  17,  [transL  ii  p.  12,  13.]  But  Origen  ex- 
presses himself  in  stronger  terms  in  Horn.  xy.  in  Jerem.  ib.  p.  226 : 
^EroKfiTfo-av  ycip  fierii  r&v  iroXK&v  t&v  avOpayrrlveov  kok&v  koI 
rovTo  eirrelv,  ori  ovk  iari  Oeo^  6  fiovoyanf^  6  TrpanoTOKo^  'rraxrq^ 
KTiareto^  hriKardparo^  yap  &9  rr^v  ikwlBa  Ix'^t  hr  &v0pwwov. 
The  common  Ebionites  themselves  supposed  that  a  higher 
power  had  united  itself  with  the  man  Jesus  at  his  baptism.  The 
Ebionites,  whose  views  are  represented  by  the  Clementine  Homi- 
lies, differed  from  the  former,  by  asserting  that  Jesus  had  from 
the  beginning  been  pervaded  with  the  said  power ;  in  their  opinion 
he  ranks  with  Adam,  Enoch,  and  Moses,  comp.  Scfdeimann,  p.  200, 
ss.,  483,  ss.  Concerning  the  birth  from  the  virgin,  it  is  worthy  of  ^ 
observation,  that  the  primitive  church  had  no  doubts  about  the 
propriety  of  adducing  analogies  with  pagan  myths  as  a  kind  of 
evidence,  though  the  reality  of  the  fact  was  admitted.  Thus  Orig. 
contra  Cels.  1  37,  0pp.  T.  i  p.  355.  (Plato,  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
of  Amphictione) ;  at  the  same  place  an  analogy  is  drawn  from 
nature  in  opposition  to  the  blasphemy  of  Celsus,  c.  32,  p.  350, 
comp.  however,  c.  67,  p.  381 .» 

^  Against  the  DocetSB  comp.  the  Epistles  of  IgnatiiLS,  especially 
ad  Smyrn.  2  and  3,  ad  Ephes.  7,  18,  ad  TralL  9,  also  the  afore- 
cited passage  of  Irenseus,  and  with  it  Tert.  adv.  Marc,  and  de  came 
Christi;  Novatian  de  trin.  c.  10:  Neque  igitur  eum  haereticorum 

*  On  the  different  recensions  of  wh&t  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  comp.  King,  p.  146.  The  phrase:  conceptus  de  Spiritu  Sancto  is 
wanting  in  the  earlier  recensions,  and  one  reads:  qui  natus  est  de  Spiritu 
Sancto  ex  Maria  Virig. 
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agnoscimns  Christam,  qui  in  imagine  (ut  dicitor)  fait,  et  non  in 
veritate;  nihil  yerum  eorom  quse  gessit,  fecerit,  si  ipse  phantasma 
et  non  Veritas  fiiit  Some  have  thought  that  there  is  a  leaning 
towards  Docetism  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  c  6.  But  we  hare 
there  the  same  idea  of  the  /cpv^t?  which  occurs  in  later  times,  e.  g. 
in  the  (apocryphal)  oration  of  Thaddseus  to  Abgarus  apud  Euseb. 
1,  13:  ^Ea-fAuepvpev  airrov  rtfv  deoTTira,  and  elsewhere. 

*  TertulL  de  came  Christi,  c.  2 :  Odit  moras  Marcion,  qui  subito 
Ohristum  de  cceUs  deferebat  Adv.  Marc,  iil  2 :  Subito  filius,  et 
subito  missus,  et  subito  Christus,  iv.  11 :  Subito  Christus,  subito  et 
Johamies.  Sic  sunt  omnia  apud  Marcionem,  quae  suum  et  plenum 
habent  ordinem  apud  creatorem. 

^  ExiBinrep  vBa>p  Bm  atoXrivo^  o&uet,  comp.  Neander,  gnost  Sys- 
teme,  p.  136,  ss.  On  the  Docetism  of  the  Gnostics  in  general,  see 
Baur,  p.  258,  ss.:  *'Baailidea  is  nearest  to  the  orthodox  view, 
Marcion  dqmrts  farthest  from  it,  and  Valentinus,  with  his  psy- 
chical Christ,  occupies  an  intermediate  position" 
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FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THIS  DOCTRINE. 

*  Giesder,  J.  0.  L.,  Commentatio,  qua  dementis  Alexandrini  et  Origenis 
doctrinsB  de  corpore  Christi  exponuntur,  Qdtting.  1837,  4. 

Though  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  aforesaid  heretical  theories,  rested  upon  the 
simple  declaration  of  John :  o  Koyog  trag^  iymro,  and  thus 
preserred  the  idea  of  the  Godman  which  is  peculiar  to 
Christianity,  in  the  necessary  connection  between  the  Di- 
vine and  the  human,^  yet  it  was  modified  by  the  influ- 
ence of  various  dispositions  of  mind  and  modes  of  think- 
ing. Thus  it  is  not  quite  evident  from  the  phraseology 
of  the  earliest  Fathers  prior  to  the  time  of  Origen^  (with 
the  exception  of  Irenaus^  and  TertuUian)^^  whether  they 
thought  that  the  soul  of  Jesus  formed  a  part  of  his 
humanity  or  not.  Nor  does  Clement  of  Alexandria  make 
a  strict  distinction  between  the  human  and  Divine  na- 
tures of  Christ.^    Concerning  his  body  the  theologians 
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of  the  Alexandrian  school  adopted  views  which  were 
closely  allied  to  those  of  the  Docetse,  although  they  op- 
posed the  grosser  forms  of  Docetism.  Clement  main- 
tained that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  not  subject  to  the 
accidents  of  the  external  world  with  the  same  physical 
necessity  as  other  human  bodies,^  and  Origen  went  so 
far  as  to  ascribe  to  it  the  property  of  appearing  to  dif- 
ferent persons  under  different  formsJ  On  the  other 
handy  he  was  very  clear  and  decided  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  human  soul  of  Christ,^  and,  generally  speaking,  he 
speculated  more  than  his  predecessors  on  the  mystery  of 
Christ's  incarnation.^  He  also  first  made  use  of  the  ex- 
pression hAvO^einro^}^ 

^  Novat,  de  trin.  a  10:  Non  est  ergo  in  tmam  partem  inclinan- 
dtun  et  ab  alia  parte  fagiendum,  quoniam  nee  tenebit  perfectam 
veritatem,  qtdsqnis  aUquam  veritatis  excluserit  portionem.  Tarn 
enim  scriptura  etiam  Deum  adnuntiat  Christnm,  quam  etiam  ipsum 
hominem  adnimtiat  Deum,  etc. 

^  According  to  Justim,  Jf.,  Christ  had  a  soul,  but  not  a  voiri. 
Its  place  was  supplied  by  the  \0709'  In  his  oprnion,  Christ  is  com- 
posed of  X6709,  '^vx%  and  <r£/u»,  ApoL  min.  c  10,  comp.  Semiach, 
p.  410. 

"  Duncker  endeavours  to  prove  from  the  passages  quoted  by 
him,  especially  iil  22, 1 ;  v.  6,  1,  that  Irenoem  taught  the  perfect 
humanity  of  Christ  as  regards  body,  soul,  and  spirit;  he  also  ad- 
duces the  passage  v.  1,  3,  to  which  others  have  attached  the 
opposite  sense. 

*  Tert.  adv.  Prax.  c.  30,  takes  the  exclamation  of  Christ  on  the 
cross:  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  1  as  a  vox 
camis  et  animae,  cf.  de  came  Christi,  c.  11-13:  Non  poterat 
Christus  inter  homines  nisi  homo  viderL  Bedde  igitur  Christo 
fidem  suam,  ut  qui  homo  voluerit  incedere  animam  quoque  humanse 
conditionis  ostenderit,  non  faciens  earn  cameam,  sed  induens  earn 
cama  Comp.  de  resurr.  cara  c.  34,  and  other  less  definite  pas- 
sages (only  in  relation  to  the  assimiing  of  the  flesh)  which  are 
given  by  Milnscher  von  CoUn,  i.  p.  261-63. 

^  He  indulges  in  harsh  contrasts,  such  as  Coh.  p.  6,  and  p.  84 : 
niarevaop,  aoOpayrre,  avOpdnrtp  kclL  &e^'  frUxrevaxiv,  avOporTre,  r^ 
iraBovri  kcli  irpoa/evvovfiivq)  BeA  ^Avrc  Trurrevtrare,  oi  Bovko^, 
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wtov  Oe^r  iriarewrar^  fcal  fiurdbv  Xdfiere  atOTffplav.  iK^rinia'are 
TOP  0€op  /col  t/faeroA  1}  '^^'vx'i  ^A^^-  ^^  do^  ^ot  make  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  by  otheis,  according  to  which  the  name  'If^o-ou? 
sho«iId  be  used  only  in  reference  to  his  human  nature :  on  the  con- 
trary, Paed.  i  7,  p.  131,  he  says:  ^OSk^fierepo^'n-atSafY^oyof;  hr/io^ 
^£09  'Ji7<rov9,  o  vdoff^  r^  ai^pawrpTiyrov  KoBuff^ium  Xoyo^*  He 
also  applies  the  subject^  o  X0709  to  his  humanity,  Pfed.  L  6,  p.  124 : 
'O  Xoyo^  TO  €urroO  inrip  ^fb&v  i^^x^ep  aSfAOf  comp.  iiL  1,  p.  251, 
and  Gieseler,  L  a  Navatian,  (c.  18,  ss.)  who  lived  towards  the  dose 
of  this  period,  separates  the  Divine  from  the  human  nature  in 
Christ  with  more  distinctness,  and  strongly  opposes  every  attempt 
at  idolizing  his  humanity,  Fatripassianism,  etc. 

^  Paed.  iiL  2,  p.  186,  (Syib.  158,)  he  most  decidedly  maintAinff, 
in  opposition  to  the  DocetSB,  that  Jesus  ate  and  drank  like  other 
men,  but  veiy  moderately;  comp.  Strom,  vii  17,  p.  900,  where  he 
calls  the  Docete  heretics;  hence  the  charge  which  Photius  (BibL 
Ood.  109),  brought  forward  against  lum,  viz.,  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
phantom  is.propoimded  in  his  work  entitled  the  Hypotyposes  (jiif 
impKtoOffpat  TOP  Xoyop,  dXXa  So^ai),  is  justly  considered  as  un- 
founded. Comp.,  however,  MH/nscher  ed.  by  yon  CoUn,  L  p.  258)* 
But,  after  all,  Clement  refines  the  human  body  of  Jesus  to  little 
more  than  a  kind  of  phantom,  Strom,  vi.  9,  p.  775.  (Sylb.  p.  158, 
given  by  Oieseler,  Lap.  12),  where  he  regards  the  eating  and 
drinking  of  our  Lord  only  as  an  accommodation  to  human  nature, 
and  calls  it  even  ridiouhua  (7^X0)9)  to  think  otherwise;  for,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  body  of  Jesus  was  sustained  by  a  Divine  power, 
but  not  by  meats  and  drinks.  Clement  admits  that  his  body  was 
bruised  and  died,  but  he  maintains  that  his  sufferings  were  only 
apparent^  inasmuch  as  the  Bedeemer  when  on  the  cross  felt  no 
pains;  comp.  Peed.  L  a  5,  p.  112,  and  Oiesder  on  that  pass.  p.  13. 
Clement  also  teaches  that  Ids  Divine  nature  was  veiled  during  his 
manifestation  (jcpvyp-i^)  in  the  flesh,  Strom,  vii.  2,  p.  833,  though 
he  does  not  use  these  very  words.  In  accordance  with  such  senti- 
ments, he  asserts  that  Jesus  was  deformed,  Psed.  iiL  1,  sub  finem, 
p.  252,  because  he  could  not  otherwise  explain  Is.  liiL,  while»  on 
the  other  hand,  he  elevates  the  body  of  Jesus  £eu*  above  all  other 
organisms.  The  Saviour  did  not  manifest  himself  by  that  beauty 
of  the  flesh  which  strikes  the  senses,  but  by  the  beauty  of  the  soul, 
and  the  true  beauty  of  the  body,  viz.  immortality.  The  same  sup- 
position is  made  by  TertuUian,  de  came  Christi,  c.  9 :  Adeo  nee 
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hamanse  honestatiB  corpus  fuit,  nedum  coelestis  claritatis.  Theaa- 
snmption  of  the  uninterrupted  virginity  of  Mary,  Strom.  viL  16,  p. 
889-890,  and  the  (apocryphal)  passage  there  cited:  ThoKeu  xal  ov 
rh-oKcv,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  docetic  tendency.  Different 
views  are  entertained  by  TertvU,  de  came  Ghristi,  sub  finem,  who 
nevertheless  quotes  the  same  dictum. 

^  Oennadiua  de  dogm.  eccles.  c.  2,  incorrectly  numbers  Origen 
among  those,  qui  Christum  camem  de  coelo  secum  afferre  conten- 
derint:  but  his  doctrine  too  is  not  quite  free  from  Docetism.  It  is 
most  fully  given  in  the  Comment,  in  £p.  ad  GaL  preserved  by 
Pamphilus;  comp.  Giesder,  L  c.  p.  16,  17,  and  contra  Cela  L  69, 
70.  0pp.  i  p.  388,  84,  (ibid,  iil  42,  p.  474,)  de  princ.  ii  6,  §  6. 
Hom.  in  Qen.  L  0pp.  ii  p.  55 :  Non  sequaliter  omnes,  qui  vident, 
illuminantur  a  Christo,  sed  singuli  secundum  earn  mensuram  illu- 
minantur,  qua  vim  luminis  recipere  valent  Et  sicut  non  aequaliter 
oculi  corporis  nostri  illuminantur  a  sole,  sed  quanto  quis  in  loca 
altiora  conscenderit,  et  ortum  ejus  editions  specuke  intuitione 
fuerit  contemplatus,  tanto  amplius  et  splendoris  ejus  vim  perdpiet 
et  caloris :  ita  etiam  mens  nostra  quanto  altius  et  excelsius  appro- 
pinquaverit  Christo,  ac  se  viciniorem  splendori  lucis  ejus  objecerit, 
tanto  magnificentius  et  clarius  ejus  lumine  radiabitur.  With  this 
assumption  he  connects  the  transfiguration  on  the  mount,  contra 
Cels.  n.  64,  0pp.  L  p.  435,  and  Comment  in  MattL  0pp.  iii.  p.  906. 
Qiesdet^  p.  19,  ss.,  comp.  contra  Cels.  iv.  16,  p.  511:  EiaX  yhp 
Bui^poc  olovel  Tov  \6701;  /lAop^ol,  KodoD^  eKacrqi  r&v  eh  ewur- 
njfj/qv  arfofjJvfov  (fxilveriu  6  X0709,  dvdXoyov  t§  l^  rov  etaar/o- 
fiivov,  fj  hr  oKiyov  irpoKom-ovro^y  fj  hrl  mXeiop,  fj  koX  iyyif^  ^817 
yvvofUvov  T§9  ap€T^9,  ^  Kal  hf  dperf  yeyepfffUvov, 

*  De  princ.  iv.  31 :  Volens  FiHus  Deo  pro  salute  generis  humani 
apparere  hominibus  et  inter  homines  conversari,  suscepit  non  solum 
corpus  humanum,  ut  quidam  putant,  sed  et  animam,  nostrarum 
quidem  animarum  similem  per  naturam,  proposito  vero  et  virtute 
similem  sibi,  et  talem,  qualis  omnes  voluntates  et  dispensationes 
verbi  ac  sapientise  indeclinabiliter  possit  implere.  (Joh.  x.  18; 
idi.  27.  Matth.  x3cvL  28).  Comp.  contra  Cels.  ii.  9,  quoted  by 
Mimscher,  ed.  by  von  Colin,  i.  p.  263,  where  he  infers  the  human 
soul  of  the  Saviour  from  Matth.  xxvi  38.  Origen's  theory  of  the 
pre-existence  of  the  soul  would  easily  induce  him  to  ask,  why  the 
Son  of  God  assumed  this  very  soul,  and  not  any  other?  comp. 
contra  Cels.  i.  32,  (Opp.  i.  p.  350)  de  princ.  ii.  6,  3,  quoted  by 
Mun8chei\  p.  265,  ss.     According  to  Socrat.  iii.  7,  the  Synod  of 
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Bostra^  a.d.  240),  defended  the  proposition:  jf/i^i^oi^  elvtu  top 
ivavOptaTT^avra  in  opposition  to  Beiyllua  On  the  christological 
views  of  Origen  in  general,  see  Domer,  ii  2,  p.  942,  ss. 

^  Origen  observes  that  a  twofold  error  ought  to  be  guarded 
against :  (1),  that  of  excluding  the  Logos  from  Christ,  as  if  the 
eternal  Logos  and  the  historical  Christ  were  two  distinct,  sepa- 
rate individuals;  (2),  that  of  confounding  the  former  with  the 
hitter,  as  if  he  did  not  exist  apart  from  him,  de  princ.  iv.  a  30  : 
...Non  ita  sentiendum  est,  quod  omnis  divinitatis  ejus  majestas 
intra  brevissimi  corporis  claustra  conclusa  est,  ita  ut  omne  verbum 
Dei  et  sapientia  ejus  ac  substantialis  Veritas  ac  vita  vel  a  patre 
dividsa  sit,  vel  intra  corporis  ejus  coercita  et  conscripta  brevita- 
tem,  nee  usquam  prseterea  putetur  operata:  sed  inter  utrumque 
causa  pietatis  esse  debet  confessio,  ut  neque  aUquid  divinitatis  in 
Christo  defuisse  credatur,  et  nidla  penitus  a  patema  substantia, 
qusa  ubique  est,  facta  putetur  esse  divisic.Cap.  31:  Ne  quis 
tamen  nos  existimet  per  hsc  iUud  afiSrmare,  quod  pars  alibi  vel 
ubique:  quod  illi  sentire  possunt,  qui  naturam  substantias  incor- 
poresB  atque  invisibilis  ignorant.  Comp.  also  contra  Cels.  iv.  5. 
The  Logos  in  his  incarnate  state  is  like  the  sun,  whose  beams 
remain  pure  wherever  they  may  shine  (contra  Cela  vi  73). 
Nevertheless^  Origen  asserts  that  he  had  laid  aside  his  glory,  in 
Jerem.  hom.  x.  7  (0pp.  iiL  p.  186).  The  Father  is  the  light  as 
such,  the  Son  is  the  light  which  shines  in  darkness  (comp.  Comm. 
in  Joh.  iL  18  (0pp.  iv.  p.  76),  and  de  princ.  L  28.  The  humanity 
of  Christ  has  ceased  to  exist  after  Ids  ascension,  comp.  hom.  in 
Jerem.  xv.  (0pp.  iiL  p.  226):  Ei  koX  fiv  avOptairfyi  (o  (Tanifp), 
aXXh  vvp  ovSafiw  i<mv  avOptoiro*;,  Comp.  houL  in  Luc.  xxix. 
(0pp.  uL  p.  967) :  Tunc  homo  fuit,  nunc  autem  homo  esse  cessavit. 
See  Domer,  L  c.  p.  671,  ss.     Thomamtts,  p.  202,  s& 

*®  See  Domer,  L  c.  p.  679,  note  40.  The  phrase  in  question 
occurs  (for  aught  we  know)  only  in  the  Latin  translation  of  hom. 
in  Ezech.  iiL  3  (Deus  homo) ;  but  it  is  implied  in  other  passages, 
e.  g,  contra  Cels.  iiL  29 ;  viL  17.  Comp.  ThomasiiLS,  p.  203,  note 
c  The  Greek  term  was  first  explained  by  Chrysostom,  see  Suicer 
thesaurus  sub  voce. 

A  special  question  arose  oonoemiog  the  risen  body  of  Christ  in  its  relation 
to  the  body  which  he  possessed  prior  to  the  resurrection.  According  to 
Ignatius,  Justin,  Irmaus,  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  and  Navatian,  Jesus  had 
the  same  body  after  the  resurrection  which  he  had  before  it.  Comp. 
the  passages  in  the  work  of  C.  L.  MiUler,  de  resnrrectione  Jesu  Christi, 
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yitom  eam  excipiente  et  asoeiuni  in  ooelum,  sententifle,  qite  in  eocleeiA 
Christiana  ad  finemiuqaejUBCiiM  Modi  Tigoflranl  HaT]iUB,1836^8^pi77. 
Some  expressions  of  Irenseus  and  Tertnllian  are  somewhat  modified,  p. 
78.  But  Origen  taught  in  more  definite  terms,  c.  Cels.  iL  c.  62,  0pp.  L 
p.  434^  that  ihe  body  of  Jesus  had  undeigone  a  change,  and,  in  support 
of  his  opinion,  appealed  to  his  miraculous  appearance,  when  the  doors 
were  shut:  Kal  ^y  yt  fitrA  riiv  AvAttra^n  avrov  u  «pc/  h  (m^U^  rtpi 
rr^Q  4ra;^6njro(  roD  'Kfh  rou  toc^v^  €iitfuiTO^  jcal  roD  yi/fitviiv  ro/o^rou 
(ffafAaro^  fahsfffiai  -nJ^u^^v.  Comp.  c  64,  65,  p.  436:  Thv  fu/^xiri 
lypvra  rt  ;^u^r^v  o^a^vai  roTa  ^oXXo%,  ou;^  clot  rs  ftfav  aurhv  ^y^ivtiv 
0/  o-^orf^ov  avrhv  /dcvrsg  mvrtg  ....  Xafi/rfori^a  ydf,^  riiv  oixo¥OfJua¥ 
nXeffafroi  fj  ^s/onj;  fv  aVoD.  MuUer,  p.  83.  Origen  does  not  seem 
to  have  believed  that  the  ascension  of -Christ  had  effected  a  further 
change;  for  probably  he  imderstands  by  the  ethereal  body,  which  he 
ascribes  to  him  in  his  state  of  exaltation,  (c.  Cels.  iiL  41,  42,  0pp.  i.  p. 
474),  the  same  which  he  had  when  he  rose  from  the  grave.  Comp. 
MuUer^  p.  82,  and  p.  131. 


§Q7. 

THE  SINLE8SNE88  OF  CHBIST. 

Ulmannj  iiber  die  Siindlosigkeit  Jesu,  5th  edit  Hamb.  1846.  [Ulmann 
on  the  Sinless  Character  of  Jesus,  in  Clark's  Student^s  Cabinet  Library 
of  Useful  Tracts.]  Fritsuchey  de  dva/jM^rnasc^  Jesu  Christi,  Conmient 
iv.  comp.  §  17. 

The  intimate  connection  subsisting  between  the  Divine 
and  human  natures  of  Christ,  which  was  held  even  by 
the  primitive  church,  excluded  every  idea  of  the  exist- 
ence of  sin  in  him,  who  was  the  image  of  the  Deity. 
Hence  Irenam^  TertvUian^  Clement^  and  Origen  assert 
the  sinlessness  (anamartesia)  of  Jesus  in  the  strongest 
terms,^  and  even  those  of  the  Fathers  who  do  not  ex- 
pressly mention  it,  at  least  presuppose  it.  In  the  scheme 
of  the  Ebionites  and  Artemonites,  this  sinlessness  was 
not  a  necessary  feature  of  his  character,  although  we  do 
not  meet  with  any  intimations  to  the  contrary.  On  the 
other  hand,  Basilides  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
sinlessness  of  Christ  with  his  system,  according  to  which 
every  sufferer  bears  the  punishments  of  his  own  sins, 
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though  he  used  every  possible  means  to  conceal  this 
defect  in  his  scheme.^ 

^  Justin  M.  dial  c.  Tr.  §  11, 17,  110,  et  aL  Iren.  in  the  next  §. 
Ttrt  de  anima  ci^.  41 :  Solus  enim  Dens  sine  peccato,  et  solus 
homo  sine  peccato  Christos,  quia  et  Dens  Christna  Clem,  Al, 
infers  (Faed  L  2,  p.  99)  the  prerogative  of  Christ  to  be  the  judge 
of  all  men,  from  his  sinlessness.  In  Psed  iiL  12,  p.  307,  he  speaks 
indeed  of  the  Logos  being  alone  avafAdprriTo^,  but  as  he  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  Logos  and  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  (comp.  the  preceding  §),  it  would  foUow  that  he  r^arded 
Jesus  as  sinless,  which  is  confirmed  by  what  he  says,  Strom.  viL 
12,  p.  875.  (Sylb.  742) :  EUp^oiv  fAovo^  6  aveiridviMrro^  (which 
implies  still  more  than  ouafjuifynfTos:)  i^  o,pX^  ^  tcvpto^,  6  ^>CKav- 
Opcyirofs^  0  koX  hC  fift&i  audpanrof;.  Concerning  Origen,  comp.  §  63, 
note  5,  Hom.  xiL  in  Lev.  0pp.  ii.  p.  251... Solus  Jesus  dominus 
mens  in  banc  generationem  mundus  ingressus  est,  etc.  In  de 
prina  iL  c.  6,  §  5,  6  (0pp.  i  p.  91),  he  endeavours  to  remove  the 
difficulty  which  arises  when  we  assume  the  absolute  sinlessness 
of  our  Lord,  in  opposition  to  the  assumption  of  a  free  spiritual 
development  Verum  quoniam  boni  malique  eligendi  &cultas 
omnibus  prsesto  est,  haec  anima,  quad  Christi  est^  ita  el^t  diU- 
gere  justitiam,  ut  pro  immensitate  dilectionis  inconvertibiliter  ei 
atque  inseparabiliter  inhsereret,  ita  ut  propositi  firmitas  et  affectus 
immensitas  et  dilectionis  inextinguibilis  calor  omnem  sensum  con- 
versionis  atque  immutationis  absdnderet,  et  quod  in  arbitrio  erat 
positum,  longi  usus  affectu  jam,  versum  sit  in  naturam:  ita  et 
fuisse  quidem  in  Christo  humana  et  rationabilis  anima  credenda 
est,  et  nullum  sensum  vel  possibilitatem  eam  putandum  est  habu- 
isse  peccati  (simile  of  an  iron  which  is  always  exposed  to  fire). 
Christ  possesses  sinlessness  as  something  peculiar  to  himself: 
Sicut  vas  ipsum,  quod  substantiam  continet  unguenti,  nullo 
genere  potest  aliquid  recipere  foetoris:  hi  vero  qui  ea  odore  ejus 
participant,  si  se  paulo  longius  a  fragrantia  ejus  removerint,  pos- 
sibile  est,  ut  incidentem  recipiant  foetorem,  ita  Christus  velut  vas 
ipsum,  in  quo  erat  unguenti  substantia,  impossibile  fuit,  ut  con- 
trariam  reciperet  odorem.  Participes  vero  ejus  quam  proximi 
fuerint  vasculo,  tarn  odoris  erunt  participes  et  capaccs.  Comp. 
contra  Cels.  i  69,  0pp.  i.  p.  383:  J  to  tt/w  tok  aXXoi^  kclL  fii- 
yai^arfmvKrrffv  airrov  ifxifiev  yeyovivai,  8«A  to  avOpwurivov  a&f/ui, 
neireipaafiiifov  flip  ofiol<as  iraaiv  avOponroi^  Kark  irainay  ovKer^ 
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Si  w  ca/dpayrroi  fierit  afiapria^,  oXXA  vdirrff  x^P^  afiofyrla^. 
(Hebr.  iv.  15,  where  1  Pet.  iL  22,  and  2  Cor.  v.  21,  are  also 
quoted).  The  term  dvafjbdfynjro^  first  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
Hippolytus  (GaUandii,  bibL  iL  p.  466). 

^  Comp.  Clem.  Strom,  iv.  p.  600,  (Sylb.  506),  and  Neander, 
Onost  Syst  p.  49,  ss.    Baur,  Versohnungslehre,  p.  24. 

$68. 

ON  REDEMPTION  AND  ATONEMENT. 

{The  Death  of  Christ.) 

Dissertatio  historiam  doctiinsB  de  ledemtione  ecdesisB,  sanguine  Jesu 
Christi  facta  exhibenB,  in  Cottars  edition  of  Gerhar^s  loci  theologici,  T. 
iy.  p.  105-132.  W.  C.  L.  Ziegler^  historia  dogmatis  de  redemtione,  etc 
inde  ab  ecclesise  primordiis  usque  ad  Lutheri  tempora,  Gott  1791,  (in 
comment  theoL  ed.  A,  VeUhusen^  T.  y.  p.  227^  seq.)  *Bdhr,  K.  die 
Lehre  der  Kirche  yom  Tode  Jesu  in  den  ersten  d  Jahrhunderten,  Sulzb. 
1832,  reyiewed  in  the  neue  Kirchenzeitung  1833,  No.  36.  Bcwr,  F,  Ch. 
die  christliche  Lehre  yon  der  Veisohnung  in  ihrer  gesohichtliehen  Ent- 
wickelung  yon  der  altesten  bis  auf  die  neueste  Zeit,  Tubingen,  1838, 
(p.  1-67). 

The  tendency  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earthy  as  such^ 
was  to  redeem  men  from  sin,  and  to  reconcile  them  to 
God^  inasmuch  as  it  destroyed  the  power  of  the*  devil, 
and  restored  the  harmony  of  the  human  nature.^  But  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  preached  by  the  Apostles^ 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  from  the  com- 
mencement thought  to  be  of  principal  importance  in  the 
work  of  redemption.  The  Fathers  of  the  primitive 
church  regarded  his  death  as  a  sacrifice  and  ransom 
{KvTgov)9  and  therefore  ascribed  to  his  blood  the  power  of 
cleansing  from  sin  and  guilt,^  and  attached  a  high  im- 
portance, sometimes  even  a  supernatural  efficacy^  to  the 
sign  of  the  cross.^  They  did  not,  however,  rest  satisfied 
with  vague  and  indefinite  ideas,  but,  in  connection  with 
the  prevailing  notions  of  the  age,  they  further  developed 
the  above  doctrine,  and  represented  the  death  of  Christ 
as  the  actual  victory  over  the  devil,  the  restoration  of 
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the  Divine  image,  and  the  source  and  condition  of  all 
happiness.^  But,  however  decidedly  and  victoriously 
this  enthusiastic  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Redeemer's 
death  manifested  itself  in  the  writings  and  lives  of  the 
Fathers^  as  well  as  in  the  persecutions  and  death  of  so 
many  Christians,  yet  that  theory  of  satisfaction  had  not 
then  been  formed,  which  represents  Christ  as  satisfying 
the  justice  of  Grod  by  suffering  in  the  room  of  the  sinner 
the  punishment  due  to  him.  The  term  ^^ saiisfactio^ 
occurs,  indeed,  in  the  writings  of  TerttiUian^  but  in  a 
sense  essentially  different  from,  and  even  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  a  sacrifice  made  by  a  stibstitute.^  That  the  design 
of  the  death  of  Christ  was  to  reconcile  man  to  God,  was 
an  opinion  held  by  more  than  one  of  the  Fathers  in  con- 
nection with  other  doctrines.  Origen  himself  not  only 
developed  both  the  notion  that  the  devil  had  been  out- 
witted, and  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  founded  upon  the 
typical  language  of  the  Old  Testament,^  but  also  decided 
in  favour  of  the  moral  interpretation  of  Christ's  death, 
which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  compare  with  the  heroic 
death  of  other  great  men  of  antiquity .^  He  also  ascribed 
somewhat  of  the  effects  of  an  atonement  to  the  death  of 
the  martyrs,  as  dement  had  done  before  him.^  And 
lastly^  he  understood  the  death  of  Jesus  in  an  idealistic 
sense,  as  an  event  which  is  not  limited  to  this  world,  nor 
to  one  single  moment  of  time,  but  which  has  come  to 
pass  in  heaven  as  well  as  on  earthy  embraces  all  ages^ 
and  is  also  of  infinite  importance  to  the  other  world.^ 

^  "  Cfhristumity  is  not  only  the  religion  of  redemption^  inas- 
much as  it  realizes  the  idea  of  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  the 
hvmfian  in  the  person  of  the  Oodman,  hut  also  the  rdigion  of  com- 
plete and  absolute  reconciliation"  Baur,  L  c.  p.  5.  Conoeming 
the  relation  in  which  redemption  stands  to  reconciliation,  ibicL 
On  negative  and  positive  redemption,  see  Neander,  Eircheng,  i 
p.  1070,  [transL  ii.  p.  310.]  According  to  Justin  if.,  the  renova- 
tion and  restoration  of  mankind  is  brought  about  by  tiie  doctrine 
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of  Christ,  ApoL  I.  23:  Tevofievo^  avOpayiro^  raxna  fj/jM^  iBiBa^€P 
eir  aXKar/^  xal  iTravarfcoyy  rod  ca/Opoyrreiov^  yhwv^,  Comp. 
ApoL  IL  6,  Coh.  ad  Grsec.  88,  dial  c.  Tryph.  §  121 ;  §  83,  and 
§  30 :  ^Atto  yitp  r&v  Scufiovuav,  &  iorcv  aXKorpia  tQ9  Beoaefielw; 
Tov  0€ov,  oh  iraKcu  irpoa-e/cwovfieVf  rov  0^v  ael  Siii  ^Irfo-ov 
Xpurrov  avvTqpri0Yjv€U  irapcuccCKovfiev  Xva  fierh  to  hrurrpe^ai 
irpb^  Oeov  S^'  airrov  ifKOfioi  &fJL€p,  BorjOov  yhp  i/celvov  koX  \v- 
rpwrrpf  KtCKovfJiJhr  ov  /cal  Trjv  rov  ovofiaro^  Icryyv  koX  rh  haifiovia 
rpifjLev,  K.  T.  X.     Irenceus  speaks  rather  of  the  positive  aspect,  iii 

18,  (20),  20,  (22),  p.  214 Filius  hominis  factus  est,  ut  assues- 

ceret  hominem  percipere  Deum  et  assuesceret  Deum  habitare  in 
homine,  sec.  placitum  Patris.  The  work  of  redemption  was 
carried  on  through  all  the  stages  of  life  which  Christ  represented 
in  himself,  so  that  death  appears  as  the  crown  of  the  entire  work, 
ii.  22,  4,  p.  147:  Omnes  enim  venit  per  semetipsum  salvare: 
omnes,  inquam,  qui  per  eum  renascuntnr  in  Deum,  infantes  et 
parvulos  et  pueros  et  juvenes  et  seniores.  Ideo  per  omnem  venit 
SBtatem,  et  infantibus  infans  factus,  sanctificans  infantes;  in  par- 
vxdis  parvulus,  sanctificans  banc  ipsam  habentes  setatem,  simul,  et 
exemplum  illis  pietatis  effectus  et  justitias  et  subjectionis :  in  juve- 
nibus  juvenis,  exemplum  juvenibus  fiens,  et  sanctificans  Domino ; 
sic  et  senior  in  senioribus,  ut  sit  perfectus  magister  in  omnibus, 
non  solum  secundum  expositionem  veritatis,  sed  et  secundum 
setatem,  sanctificans  simul  et  seniores,  exemplum  ipsis  quoque 
fiens;  deinde  et  usque  ad  mortem  pervenit,  ut  sit  primogenitus  ex 
mortuis,  ipse  primatum  tenens  in  omnibus,  princeps  vitse,  prior 
omnium  et  praecedens  omnes.  Comp.  v.  16. — Comp.  Tert,  adv. 
Marc.  12.  Clem,  Coh.  p.  6,  p.  23:  'Hfiek  Bk  ovk  op^  dpififmra 
Ihiy  oi  T^9  irKivri<;  aireawa^fj^ivoi,  ataaovre^  H  hrX  rffv  ahj/fieunv. 
Tcami  roc  r^ievii  oi  rfj^  avofiia^  viol  rrore,  Sch  rfjv  <j>iKav0poy!rlav 
rov  Xoyov  vvv  viol  yeyovafiev  rov  0€ov.  Paed,  L  2,  p.  100:  "JScr- 
riv  oiv  6  traiZarft/rfo^  fjfju&v  \0709  StA  'Trapcuviceoiv  Oepavevrumf; 
r&v  iraph  ^wcv  t^9  V^v^CT^  iraJB&v, .  .X0709  hi  6  narpucof;  ^vo<i 
iarlv  avOpcmrbftov  larpo^  apf>aoT7ffidT<ov  itomovlo^  koL  hrtoih^ 
Sryto9  voa-ovtrq^  '^h^X'^-  Comp.  L  9,  p.  147,  L  12,  p.  158,  quis 
div.  salv.  p.  951,  52.  (Comparison  with  the  merciful  Samaritan). 
Origen  also  (contra  Cels.  iii  28,  0pp.  L  p.  465),  perceives  in  the 
union  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  in  Christ  the  commenoemefrU 
of  an  intimate  connection  between  the  one  and  the  other,  which 
is  progressively  developed  in  mankind:  ''On  air  ix^lvov  ijp^ro 
deia  Koi  avOpomriurf  avw^xuv€<T0ai,  ifwci^  tv    ^  dvOpomlvff  ry 
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7rpo9TO  Oeiorepov  Kowtavuf  yhniT{U  Oela  ovk  iv  fjL6vfp  r^  'Irfaov 
dWiL  Kal  Tract  rol^  iierk  rov  iriareveiP  dvaXafjkfidpovai 
filov,  hv  ^Ifftrov^  iBlSa^ev.^ 

^  Bam,  a  5:  Propter  hoc  Dominus  sustinait  tradere  corpus 
sunm  in  extenninium,  ut  remissione  peccatorom  sanctificemur, 
qnod  est  sparsione  sanguinis  illius,  etc,  oomp.  c.  7,  11,  and  12. 
Clem,  Rom.  ad  Cor.  L  c.  7:  ^Arevlatofiev  ek  rh  aXfui  rov  Xpiarov 
/uu  tbe^fiev,  €09  ioTtv  rifuov  r^  0€^  (alfia)  airoVf  Sri  Sii,  r^i/ 
rffieripav  atarffpuaf  iKxyOkv  iravrl  r^  Kocfi^  /leravola^  X^p&y 
inn]V€yK€v,  comp.  i  c.  2,  where  the  iraJdrjfjkara  avrov  grammati- 
cally refer  to  8eo9.  (Mohler,  Patrology,  i  p.  61).  Ign.  ad 
Smym.  6 :  MriBeU  ir\avda-0oi.  Kal  rh  hrovp&via  icd^  17  io^a  t&v 
dr/yiXMV,  Kal  oi  ip^ovre^  oparoi  re  xal  doparoi,  iiiv  p^  irurrev- 
cwa-iv  ek  t6  atp/i  Xpurrov,  KOKelvoi^  KpUrv;  iariv.  (He  also  de- 
fended the  reality  of  his  bodily  sufferings  in  opposition  to  the 
Docetffi,  c  2).  Comp.  Hoflinff,  die  Lehre  der  Apostolischen  Vater 
vom  Opfer  im  christlichen  Cultus,  1841.  According  to  Justin 
M,y  the  design  of  Christ's  incarnation  is  his  sufferings  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  ApoL  iiL  13:  AC  fipJa^  opOpcyiro^  yiyovev,  Stto^^  xal 
T&v  iraO&p  T&v  ^fieripmv  avfip^oxo^  yevop^evo^  teal  laaiv  vou^oTf' 
rot.  Comp,  ApoL  L  82 :  AC  aXpATO^  tcadalpav  Toi>^  TriarevovTa^ 
ain^,  I  63:  dial  c.  Tryph.  §  40-43,  and  §  95.  Justin  also  calls 
the  death  of  Jesus  a  sacrifice  (irpoa-tfiopa),  comp.  the  passages 
quoted  by  Bdhr,  p.  42,  and  Semiachy  iL  p.  418,  sa  The  writings 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  also  abound  with  passages  relative  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  Coh.  p.  86,  comp.  BakVy  L  c.  p. 
76,  ibid  88.  PsbA  L  9,  p.  148,  iL  2,  p.  177,  (8*ttov  to  oLpA  tov 
Kvplov\  and  other  passages.  A  mystical  interpretation  of  the 
crown  of  thorns,  Psed.  iL  8,  p.  214,  15,  (with  reference  to  Hebr. 
iz.  22),  a  passage  which  Bahr  has  overlooked.  In  the  treatise  qu. 
dives  salvus  34,  p.  954,  the  phrase  occurs:  alpA  O&nu  wcuSo^ 
(not  iraiSo^  tov  Oeov);  hence  the  assertion  of  Bahr  (p.  116),  that 
the  Lutheran  phrase  "  the  blood  of  Chd"  would  hare  met  with 
opposition  on  the  part  of  all  the  Fathers  of  this  period,  cannot  be 
admitted  in  its  full  extent  Concerning  the  efficacy  of  his  death, 
see  Strom,  iv.  7,  583,  and  other  passages.     On  the  other  hand,  it 


*  ^  Inferences  may  be  drawn  from  these  sentiments  of  Origen,  which  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  simple  tnith  of  Scriptnre ;  but  they  may  also  be 
so  interpreted  as  to  agree  with  the  example  of  wholesome  doctrine.  Tke  lal^ 
Ur  if  vndouhUdl/y  hetUr  and  more  ^arilMe  (kan  the  fomm."  Moihiim^ 
tiansL  p.  S97. 
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is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Clement,  as  Philo  had  done  before  him, 
and  Origen  did  after  him,  applies  the  idea  of  the  priestly  office 
of  Christ  in  an  ideal  sense  to  the  Logos,  without  any  reference  to 
the  death  which  he  suffered  in  his  human  nature,  comp.  Bdhr,  p.  81. 

'  Hie  fsuct  that  the  heathen  charged  the  Christians  with  render- 
ing homage  to  all  that  were  crucified,  (Orig.  c  Cels.  ii  47,  0pp. 
i.  p.  422),  showB^  to  say  the  least,  that  the  latter  held  the  cross  in 
high  esteem.  On  the  symbolical  signification  of  the  cross,  and 
the  earlier  fanciful  interpretations  of  the  allegorists  concerning 
the  blood  of  Christ,  comp.  §  29,  note  3.  On  the  effects  of  the 
cross  upon  the  demons,  see  §  52,  note  4. 

*  "  The  notion  that  the  decUh  of  Christ  represented  the  victory 
over  the  devil,  was  so  agreeable  to  the  entire  circle  of  ideas  in 
whidi  these  times  moved,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  abandon  it" 
BoAir,  1.  c.  p.  28.  He  also  maintains  that  this  mode  of  consider^ 
ing  the  death  of  Christ  was  transferred  from  the  Gnostics  to  the 
church  by  simply  converting  the  person  of  the  demiurgus  into 
that  of  the  devil  (?)  It  is  represented  in  this  period  by  Irenams, 
His  train  of  reasoning  is  the  following:  Man  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  devil  by  violating  the  Divine  commandment 
This  state  of  bondage  lasted  from  Adam  to  Christ  The  latter 
delivers  men  by  rendering  perfect  obedience  on  the  cross,  and 
paying  a  ransom  with  his  blood.  Cod  did  not  rescue  their  souls 
from  the  power  of  the  devil  by  force,  as  the  devil  himself  had 
done,  but  secundvmi  suaddam  (i.  e.  according  to  Baur,  L  c,  the 
devil  was  himself  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  treated).  But  Dwncker,  p.  237,  refers  the  suadek  more 
correctly  to  man,  who  was  delivered  from  the  power  of  the  devil 
by  the  better  conviction  he  had  gained  through  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  The  devil  had  indeed  employed  suadela  (persuasion) 
in  relation  to  man,  but  force  in  relation  to  God.  Since  man 
voluntarily  abandoned  the  service  of  the  devil,  as  he  had  volun- 
tarily  placed  himself  under  his  sway,  the  judicial  relation  in 
which  God  stands  to  man  was  restored,  comp.  Iren.  adv.  HsBr.  v. 
1,  1.  Prom  this  he  infers  the  necessity  of  the  Saviour's  twofold 
nature  (the  more  Irensaus  in  this  particular  point  departs  from 
the  prevailing  notion  of  the  age,  the  more  his  views  approach 
those  of  Anselm  in  a  later  period),  iii.  18,  7 :  "Hvcuaev  rov 
avOpuyjrov  r^  0€^.  El  yiup  fiff  avOpfnyiro^  hfUcfqae  rov  avrOn'aKjov 
Tov  avdpayjTov,  ovk  Av  Btxalio^:  ivt/c^0f)  6  e)(j9po^,  comp.  v.  21,  3, 
iii.  19,  3:  ^Slairep  yhp  ffv  avdp(OTros  iva  Treipa^affr},  o{rr6>9  /caX 
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X&yo^  iva  Bo^aa-00,  etc.  (comp.  §  65,  note  3).  Both  the  perfect 
obedience  of  Christ,  and  the  shedding  of  his  blood  as  a  ransom 
(y.  1,  1 :  T^  IBltp  oip  atfjLari  Xurponrafiivov  ^fia^  rov  tcvpiov,  koX 
SavTO^  rifv  y^vj^v  inrkp  r&v  '/ffieripow  i^vx&v,  >caX  ri)p  cdptea  rtfv 
iavrov  ami  r&v  rffieripofv  aapK&v,  etc)  form  in  the  system  of 
Irensens  the  negative  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  to 
which  is  added  the  positive  one,  the  coromonication  of  a  new 
principle  of  life,  iiL  23,  7.  Comp.  Baur,  Lap.  30-42.  Bdhr, 
p.  55-72.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  is  in  his 
writings  kept  in  the  background,  see  Duncker,  p.  252. 

^  On  the  peculiar  usage  of  the  term  satisfactio,  comp.  MiliMcher, 
Hanb.  L  p.  223.  Bohr,  p.  90,  ss.  On  the  question  whether 
Justin  M,  propounded  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  see  Semisch, 
p.  423,  424.  The  answer  to  it  must  mainly  depend  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  inrip,  which  frequently  occurs  in  his  writings,  ApoL  i. 
63 ;  dial  c.  l^yph.  §  88,  and  other  passages  quoted  by  Semiach. 
The  curse  under  which  Christ  was  laid,  was  only  apparent,  dial 
c.  Tryph.  §  90,  98,  95,  96.  From  T&rt.  de  poen.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
de  pat.  13,  de  pud.  9,  it  is  evident  "  thai  fie  applies  the  term  saHs- 
faoere  to  such  as  make  amnends  far  their  awn  sins  by  canfessian 
and  repentance  which  shows  itself  by  works;''  but  he  never  under* 
stands  by  it  satisfactio  vicaiia  in  the  sense  which  was  afterwards 
attached  to  it  That  Tertullian  was  fiir  &om  entertaining  such 
notions  may  be  proved  from  de  cultu  fern.  1  1,  and  the  interpret 
tation  which  he  gives  to  Ghd.  iii  13,  contra  Judseos  10;  he  there 
represents  the  crime  diat  had  been  committed,  as  a  curse,  but  not 
the  hanging  on  the  tree  (for  Christ  was  not  accursed  by  God,  but 
by  the  Jews) ;  thus  also  contra  Marc.  v.  5,  and  other  passages 
which  are  quoted  by  Bdhr,  p.  89,  ss.  In  other  points  his  views 
resemble  those  of  Irenseus,  ibid.  p.  100-104. 

®  Origen  held  both  these  notions,  that  of  Irenaeus  concerning 
the  victory  over  the  devil,  which  he  however  represented  as  an 
act  of  deception  on  the  part  of  God,  and  that  of  a  voluntary  sac- 
rifice. But  the  latter  is  not  made  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice, 
but  must  be  attributed  to  the  love  of  QtoA.  Comp.  Baur,  p. 
43-67.  Bohr,  p.  Ill,  ss.  ThomasiaAy  p.  214,  ss.  His  interpre- 
tation of  I&  liiL  3,  comes  nearest  to  the  view  entertained  in  later 
times  by  Anselm,  Comment  in  Joh.  Tom.  28, 14.  0pp.  iv.  p.  392. 
Bohr,  p.  151.*     But  Origen  departs  from  the  ecclesiastical  doc- 

*  Bat  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Origen  immediately  afterwards  con- 
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trine  of  satisfaction  in  the  manner  in  which  he  explains,  e.  g,,  the 
sufferings  in  the  garden  of  Gkthsemane,  and  the  exclamation  of 
Christ  on  the  cross:  My  God,  my  God,  eta     BahVy  p.  147-14!9. 

^  Comp.  the  19  Tom.  in  Joh.  0pp.  iv.  p.  286,  and  the  passage 
before  quoted  from  the  28  Tom^  p.  393,  contra  Gels.  i.  1,  p.  349 : 
^Otl  6  trravpfoOel^  kicmv  tovtov  tov  Bdvarov  inrkp  rod  t&v  avdpoh- 
irwv  yh/ov^  aveii^aro,  avoKoyov  rot^  a7ro0avov<rt  xrrrep  TrarplBwv 
iirl  r^  aPeaa^L  Xoifutut  Kparqa-airra  KaTcurr^fiaTa  fj  a^pla^  ^ 
SvoTrXoto?.  These  human  sacrifices  were  thought  to  be  connected 
with  the  influence  exerted  by  the  demons,  which  was  to  be 
removed  by  them ;  see  Baur,  p.  45,  and  Mosheim,  in  a  note  to 
the  translation  of  that  passage,  p.  70.  The  death  of  Christ-also 
gave  an  additional  weight  to  his  doctrine,  and  was  the  cause  of 
its  propagation,  Hom.  in  Jerem.  10,  2,  comp.  Bdhr,  p.  142,  who 
observes,  that  no  ecclesiastical  writer  of  this  period  beside  Origen 
distinctly  mentions  this  point.  This  idea  bears,  indeed,  the  great- 
est resemblance  to  the  modem  rationalistico-moral  notions  con- 
cerning the  death  of  Christ.  He  also  compares  the  death  of  Jesus 
with  that  of  Socrates,  contra  Gels,  ii  17,  0pp.  L  p.  403,  4,  and 
regards  it  as  a  moral  lever  to  strengthen  the  courage  of  his  fol- 
lowers, ibid.  40-42,  p.  418,  19. 

^  Clement  already  believed  that  the  death  of  the  martyrs  in 
some  degree  atoned  for  sin,  Strom,  iv.  9,  p.  596,  comp.  p.  602,  3, 
likewise  Orig.  Comm.  in  Joh.  0pp.  iv.  p.  153,  54,  exhort,  ad 
Martyr.  50.  0pp.  L  p.  309 :  T(i)(a  Sk  kcu  &<nr€p  TifiUa  a2fiari  rov 

^Ir)(rov  riyopdaOrifiev ouno^  t&  rifiUp  aXp/iTL  t&v  fiaprvptDv 

arfopcurOrjo-ovral  Tti/69. 

^  This  view  rests  upon  Col.  i.  20,  Comment,  in  Joh.  i  40,  0pp. 
iv.  p.  41,  42 :  Oit  fiovov  \nrep  avOpwiraav  dviOavev,  aXXA  koI  irrrkp 
T&v  \oi/rr&v  \oyuc&p.  De  princ.  iv.  25,  0pp.  i  p.  188.  (Red,  p. 
79  and  364.)  There  are  two  altars  on  which  sacrifice  is  made,  an 
earthly  and  a  heavenly  one,  Hom.  in  Lev.  i.  3.  0pp.  ii.  p.  186,  iL 
3,  ibid.  p.  190,  comp.  Bdhr,  p.  119,  ss.  Bdur,  p.  64.  lliomasiibs, 
p.  214-217.     Redepenning,  Orig.  ii  p.  463. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  subject  in  question,  it  would 
follow  that  the  primitive  church  held  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  sufferings, 
but  not  that  of  yicarious  scUisfadion.  But  we  should  not  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  the  negative  aspect  of  this  inference,  so  as  to  justify  or  to 

nects  this  passage  with  1  Cor.  iv.  13,  and  applies  to  Christ  in  a  higher  degree 
what  is  there  said  in  reference  to  the  Apostles. 
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identify  it  with  that  biter  interpretation  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  which 
would  exclude  everything  that  is  mysterious.  Comp.  Bahry  p.  5-8,  and 
176-180. 

§  69. 

DESCENSUS  AD  INFEROS. 

Dietdynaier^  J.  A.,  Historia  dogmatis  de  descensu  Christi  ad  inferos,  Altorf. 
1762,  8.  SemUry  J.  A.,  Observatio  historico-dogmatica  de  vario  et  im- 
parl veterum  studio  in  recolenda  historia  descensus  Christi  ad  inferos, 
HaL  1775.  J.  Ckmsenj  dogmatis  de  descensu  Jesu  Christi  ad  inferos 
historiam  biblicam  atque  ecclesiasticam  oompoeidt,  Hafn.  1801.  Comp. 
Pott.  £pp.  cath.  Exc.  ilL  [Comp.  also,  Pearson^  On  the  Creed,  v.  art. 
and  Heylyn,  on  the  Creed,  vi.  art]  J.  L.  Kimig,  die  Lehre  von  Christi 
HoUenfahrt,  nach  der  L  Schrift,  der  altesten  Eirche,  den  christlichen 
Symbolen  und  nach  ihrer  viel  umfassenden  Bedeutung.    Fiankf.  1842. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Fathers  of  this  period,  with  the 
exception  of  Origeuy  limited  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death 
to  this  world.  But  several  writers  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries  thought  that  it  was  also  retrospective  in 
its  effects,  and  inferred  frova  some  allusions  in  Scripture^ 
that  Christ  descended  in  the  abode  of  the  dead  (Hades), 
to  announce  to  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs,  etc.,  which 
were  there  kept,  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  re- 
demption, and  to  conduct  them  with  him  into  his  glorious 
kingdom.^ 

1  Acts  iL  27,  31  (Horn.  x.  6,  7,  8),  Eph.  iv.  9.  1  Pet.  ill  19,  20 
(in  connection  with  Psalm  zvL  10). — On  the  clause  descendit  ad 
inferos  in  the  Apostles'  creed,  which  is  of  later  origin,  see  Rufin. 
expos,  p.  22  (ed  Felt),  King,  p.  169,  sa  PoU^  1.  c.  p.  300. 
[Pearsony  L  c.  p.  237.] 

^  Apocryphal  narrative  in  the  Ev.  Nic.  c.  17-27.  {ThilOy  Ck)d. 
Ap.  L  p.  667,  ss.)  UUmann,  historisch  oder  mythisch?  p.  228. 
An  allusion  is  found  in  the  Testament  of  the  xii  patriarchs,  Orabe, 
Spic.  PP.  Saec.  L  p.  250.  On  the  passage  in  the  oration  of  Thad- 
deus  quoted  by  Eua  i.  13:  Kari^ij  eh  top  qZriv  icaX  hUirxyTe 
<f>parffjLov  rhv  i^  cuxavo^  fiij  <r)(urOhrra,  teal  avian]  tcaX  awifyecpe 
v€/cpov^  TDV9  aw  aimvoiv  K€tcoifM7f/jJvox;<:,  mi  irw  Kari/Sff  /lovo^, 
avififf  Sc  fierii  ttoWov  o^^Xov  7r/309  top  TraTepa  airrov,  comp.  Vai^. 
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»— The  j)assage  from  the  longer  edition  of  Ign,  Ep.  ad.  TralL  c.  9,  ii. 
p.  64,  is  doubtfdl;  and  that  &om  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  Sim. 
ix.  c.  16,  refers  more  properly  to  the  Apostles.  Justin  M.  also 
supposes  that  Christ  preached  in  the  nether  world,  dial  c.  Tryph. 
§  72.  Comp.  Semiscih,  ii  p.  414.  More  definite  is  the  language 
of  Irm,  iy.  27  (45),  p.  264  (347),  v.  31,  p.  331  (451).  Tert.  de 
an.  7  and  55.  Clem,  Strom,  vi  6,  p.  762-67,  and  ii  9,  p.  452 
(where  he  quotes  the  passage  from  Hermas) ;  thev  latter  is  inclined 
to  extend  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  Orig. 
contra  Cels.  iL  43,  0pp.  l  p.  419,  in  libr.  Seg.  Hom.  ii.  0pp.  ii  p. 
492-98,  especially  towards  the  close.  Comp.  Konig,  p.  97. 
Among  the  heretics  we  may  mention  the  opinion  of  Marcion, 
that  Christ  did  not  deliver  the  patriarchs,  but  Cain,  the  people 
of  Sodom,  and  all  those  who  had  been  conclemned  by  the  demi- 
urgus.  Iren.  L  27  (29),  p.  106  (Gr.  104).  [On  the  opinions 
of  the  Fathers,  comp.  also  Pearson,  L  c.  p.  239,  245,  sa,  and 
Heylyn,  L  c.  p.  264,  ss.] 

$  70. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  REDEMPTION. 

HefubntTj  H,  £.,  historia  antiquior  dogmatis  de  modo  salutis  tenendse  et 

juatificationiB,  etc    Wittemlx  1805,  4. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  section,  it  is 
evident  that  the  primitive  church  generally  believed  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  only  way  of  salvation,  and  the  Me- 
diator between  God  and  man.  But  all  men  were  re- 
quired to  appropriate  to  themselves,  by  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent act,  the  blessings  which  Christ  has  obtained  for 
them,  and  is  willing  to  bestow  upon  every  one.^  The 
forgiveness  of  sins  was  made  dependent  both  on  true 
repentance,^  and  the  performance  of  good  works.^  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Fathers,  in  treating  of  this 
subject;  sometimes  used  language  which  might  easily  be 
interpreted  as  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  meri- 
toriousness  of  good  works.^  Nevertheless  all  agreed 
in  making  faith  (in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  doc- 
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trine)  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  salyation,^  and  ac- 
knowledged that  it  alone  possesses  the  power  of  making 
men  happy  by  bringing  about  an  intimate  union  (unio 
mystica)  between  them  and  God.^  Though  the  will  of 
man  was  generally  admitted  to  be  free,  yet  it  was  also 
felt  that  it  must  be  assisted  by  Divine  grace»^  and  thus 
gradually  arose  the  idea  of  an  eternal  decree  of  Grod  (pre^ 
destination)^  which  however  was  not  yet  thought  to  be 
unconditional.^  Origen^  in  particular,  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  relation  of  predestination  to  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will  in  such  a  manner  as  should  not  endanger  the 
latter.® 

^  This  follows  from  the  above  passages  on  human  liberty, 
Justin  if,  dial,  a  Tryph.  §  95 :  El  fjLeravoothrre^  eirl  roi^  VM'^>' 
TTifihfoi,^  tuLi  ivir/vovre^  rovrov  elveu  top  Xpurrov  teal  ^vKiar- 
aovre;  avrov  r^9  ivroXit/i  ravra  (fyqa-ere,  oj^av;  vfiiv  r&v  afULprri&v 
Sri  itrnu,  vpoehrov.  Comp.  Orig,  contra  Cels.  iiL  28.  0pp.  i  p. 
465  (in  connection  with  what  was  mentioned  §  68),  according  to 
which  every  one  who  Hves  in  compliance  with  the  precepts  of 
Christ,  obtains  through  him  friendship  with  Qod,  and  is  vitally 
united  to  him. 

^  The  very  circumstance  that,  in  the  opinion,  of  the  primitive 
church,  sins  committed  <ifier  baptism  are  less  easily  pardoned 
(Qem.  Strom,  iv.  24,  p.  634.  Sylb.  536,  C),  and  the  entire 
ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  first  ages  prove  thi& — As  regards 
fierdvoiOy  Clemefit  was  aware  of  the  distinction  afterwards  made 
between  contritio  and  attritio,  Strom,  iv.  6,  p.  580:  Tot)  /iero^ 
voovvTos  Bk  Tpinroi  Svo'  6  fihf  /coivorepof;,  ^/9o9  hrl  rok  irpax" 
0€uriv,  6  Bi  iSuLiTepo^i  ^  Bvawirta  ff  Trpo^  iavrrjv  rtyi  '^vxPf^  iie 
awetBija-ea^. — On  /leravoia  comp.  also  Pied.  i.  9.  146,  and  quis 
div.  salv.  40,  p.  957. 

^  Hernias,  Pastor,  iii.  7 :  Oportet  eum,  qui  agit  poenitentiam, 
affligere  animam  suam  et  humilem  animo  se  prsestare  in  omni 
negotio  et  vexationes  multas  variasque  perferre.  Justin  M.  also 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  external  manifestation  of  repentance  by 
tears,  etc.  dial.  c.  Tryph.  §  141.  Cypr,  de  opere  et  eleem.  p.  167. 
(237  Bal.) ;  Loquitur  in  scripturis  divinis  Spir.  S.  et  dicit  (Prov. 
XV.  29) :  Eleemosynis  et  fide  delicta  purgantur.  Non  utique  ilia, 
delicta,  quae  fuenmt  ante  contracta,  nam  ilia  Christi  sanguine  et 
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sanctificatione  purgantar.      Item   denuo  dicit  (Eccles.  iii   33): 
Sicut  aqua  extinguit  ignem,  sic  eleemosyna  extingoit  peccatum. 
Hie  quoqae  ostenditor  et  probator,  quia  sicut  lavacro  aquae  salu- 
taris  gehennse  ignis  extinguitur,  ita  eleemosynis  atque  operation- 
ibus  justis  delictorum  flamma  sopitur.     Et  quia  semel  in  baptismo 
remissa  peccatorum  datur,  assidua  et  jugis  operatio  baptismi  instar 
imitata  Dei  rursus  indulgentiam  largitur  (with  a  further  appeal  to 
Luke  xi.  41).     Tears  are  of  great  importance,  Ep.  31,  p.  64,  Rettb. 
p.  323,  389.     Origen,  Hom..in  Lev.  ii  4,  0pp.  ii.  p.  190,  91, 
enumerates  7  remissiones  peccatorum :  1,  that  which  is  granted  in 
baptism;  2,  that  which  is  obtained  by  martrydom;  3,  by  ahns, 
(Luke  xi.  41) ;  4,  by  forgiveness  which  we  grant  to  those  who 
have  trespassed  against  us,  (Matth.  vi.  14);  5,  by  the  conversion 
of  others,  (James  v.  20) ;  6,  by  exceeding  great  love,  (Luke  vii 
47;  1  Pet.  iv.  8);  7,  by  penance  and  repentance:  Est  adhuc  et 
septima,  licet  dura  et  laboriosa,  per  poenitentiam  remissio  pecca- 
torum, cum  lavat  peccator  in  lacrymis  stratum  suum,  et  fiunt  ei 
lacrymse  suad  panes  die  ac  nocte,  et  cum  non  erubescit  sacerdoti 
Domini  indicare  peccatum  suum  et  queerere  medicinam.     On  the 
merit  of  the  martyrs,  comp.  §  68.     The  intercession  of  confessors 
yet  living  is  opposed  by  Tert  de  pud.  22.     Cyprian  also  limits 
their  influence  to  the  day  of  judgment,  de  lapsis  p.  129,  (187.) — 
Concerning  a  first  and  second  penance,  see  Hermce  Pastor.  Hand, 
iv.  3,  Clem.  Strom,  ii.  13,  p.  459:  Kal  ovk  oW  oiroTepov  avrolv 
Xelpov  fi  TO  elBora  afiaprdveiv  fj  fieravoriaavTa  iif>   0I9  rjfiofyrev 
irXrffifieXeiv  ai0i<:.    The  different  views  of  Tertullian  before  and 
after  his  conversion  to  Montanism  may  be  seen  by  comparing  de 
poenit.  7.  with  de  pud.  18.     On  the  controversy  between  Cyprian 
and  the  Novatians  see  the  works  on  ecclesiastical  history. 

*  Traces  of  the  doctripe  of  supererogatory  works  (opera  supere- 
rogatoria)  are  found  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  SimiL  Lib.  iii.  5. 
3 :  Si  prseter  ea  quae  non  mandavit  Dominus  aliquod  boni  adje- 
ceris,  majorem  dignitatem  tibi  conquires  et  honoratior  apud 
Dominum  ens,  quam  eras  fiiturus.  Origen  speaks  in  a  similar 
manner,  Ep.  ad  Rom.  Lib.  iii.  0pp.  T.  iv.  p.  507,  (he  makes  a  subtle 
distinction  between  the  tmprofitahle  servant,  Luke  xvii.  10,  and 
the  good  and  faiihfvl  servant,  Matth.  xxv.  21,  and  appeals  to 
1  Cor.  vii  25,  concerning  the  virgins). 

*  During  the  present  period,  in  which  the  attention  of  men  was 
principally  directed  to  theoretical  knowledge, /ai^A  was  for  the 
most  part  considered  as  historico-dogmatic  faith  in  its  relation  to 
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yv&<ri^,  (comp.  §  34.)  This  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  know- 
ledge in  Divine  things  justifies,  while  ignorance  condemns.  ^  Minu- 
civs  FeL  35 :  Imperitia  Dei  sufScit  ad  pcenam,  notitia  prodest  ad 
veniam.  Theopkilus  of  Antioch  also  knows  of  a  fides  historica 
alone,  upon  which  he  makes  salvation  to  depend,  114:  ^AiroBei^iv 
oJfv  \afia>v  r&v  jivofiivmv  xal  irpoavajre^vrffievwv,  ovk  airurrA, 
aXXct  irurrevo)  iretBap^&v  Oe^,  ^  €v  fiovKel  koI  av  xnrorarfqOiy 
TTurrevfav  avr^y  fj/ff  vvv  airurOria'cu;^  ireurOrjf;  avia>fi€Po^  t6t€  iv 
auaploi^  Tifjuapicu^.  But  though  it  was  reserved  for  men  of  later 
times  to  investigate  more  profoundly  the  idea  of  justifying  faith  in 
the  Pauline  sense,  yet  correct  views  on  this  subject  were  not 
entirely  wanting  during  this  period,  comp.  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  i  ad 
Cor.  37-39.  TertulL  adv.  Marc.  v.  3 ;  Ex  fidei  libertate  justificatur 
homo,  non  ex  legis  servitute,  quia  Justus  ex  fide  vivit  According 
to  Clement  of  Alexandria  faiOi  is  not  only  the  key  to  the  knowr 
ledge  of  God,  (Coh.  p.  9),  but  by  it  we  are  also  made  the  children 
of  God,  ib.  p.  23,  (comp.  §  68,  note  1),  p.  69.  Clement  accu- 
rately distinguishes  between  theoretical  and  practical  unbelief, 
and  understands  by  the  latter  the  want  of  susceptibility  of  Divine 
impressions,  a  carnal  mind  which  would  have  everything  in  a 
tangible  shape,  Strom,  ii.  4,  p.  436. — Origen  in  Num.  Hom.  xxvi 
0pp.  iii.  p.  369 :  Impossibile  est  salvari  sine  fide.  Comm.  in  Ep. 
ad  Rom.  0pp.  iv.  p.  517:  Etiamsi  opera  quis  habeat  ex  lege, 
tamen,  quia  non  sunt  sedificata  supra  fundamentum  fidei,  quamvis 
videantur  esse  bona^  tamen  operatorem  suum  justificare  non  pos- 
sunt,  quod  eis  deest  fides,  quae  est  signaculum  eorum,  qui  justifi- 
cantur  a  Deo. 

•  Clement,  Coh.  p.  90 :  */2  rfy:  arfbv;  koX  /jMKapia^  ravnf:  Bwd- 
fC€o>9,  &'■  fj^  avOpay/roi^  avfifirdkireverod,  Oco^  /e.  t,  \.  Quis.  div. 
salv.  p.  951 :  ^Ocov  yap  arfawq,  Tt9  rov  Geov,  Toaovrtp  ical  wXiov 
ivBoriptp  rov  0€ov  irapaZvercu.  Ideal  quietism.  Pied.  L  13, 
p.  160 :  TeXo?  Si  itrri,  deoaefiela^  i}  a&u)^  avdiravai^  iv  roS  Oe^, 
Comp.  iii.  7,  p.  277,  78,  (in  reference  to  riches  in  God),  Strom, 
ii  16,  p.  467,  68,  iv.  22,  p.  627,  630. 

^  Tert.  ad  uxor.  L  8:  Qusedam  sunt  divinsB  liberalitatis,  qu»- 
dam  nostrse  operationia  Quae  a  Domino  indulgentur,  sua  gratia 
gubemantur ;  quae  ab  homine  captantur,  studio  perpetrantur,  c£  de 
virg.  veL  10,  de  patient.  1.  adv.  Hermog.  5.  Justin  M.  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  look  favourably  at  Synergism.  Comp. 
Just  ApoL  L  10,  Dial  c.  Tr.  §  32.  Coh.  i  99.  Strom.  V.  13,  p. 
696,  vil  7,  p.  860:  '/29  Bk  6  tarpio^  vyeiav  irapexfTCU,  toJv  a-vvep- 
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yovct  TTpo^  vyelav,  ovrto^  xaX  6  ©€09  rffv  a^iov  amrTiplav  rot 9 
avvepyovo'i  irpb^  yvSxrbf  re  koX  einrpa/flaif,  Quis.  diy.  salv.  p. 
947:  BovXofjbiva4,^  fiev  yhp  6  0€o^  rak  '^vxoS?  owerrimveL  and 
thus  Orig,  Horn,  in  Pa  0pp.  T.  ii  p.  571 :  To  rov  Xoyvicov  dfyaOov 
fA^KTOP  iartv  Ik  re  rrj^  7rpoa4,pia€io^  airrov  Koi  7^9  avp/nv&nHnt^ 
$ela^  hiwdfiem^  r^  rh  /caK\^<rra  irpoeKofiivfp,  comp.  de  princ.  iii.  1. 
18,  0pp.  i.  p.  129,  and  22,  p.  137  (on  Bom.  ix.  16,  and  the  ap- 
parent contradiction  between  2  Tim.  ii  20,  21,  and  Bom.  ix.  21.) 
Cyprian,  de  gratia  Dei  ad  Donat.  p.  3,  4 :  Ceterum  si  ta  inno- 
centisa,  si  jostitisd  yiam  teneas,  si  illapsa  firmitate  vestigii  tui 
incedas,  si  in  Deum  viribns  totis  ac  toto  corde  suspensns,  hoc  sia 
tantum  quod  esse  ccepisti,  tantnm  tibi  ad  licentiam  datur,  quan- 
tum gratiee  spiritalis  augetur.  Non  enim,  qui  beneficiorum  ter- 
restrium  mos  est,  in  capessendo  munere  ccelesti  mensura  uUa  vel 
modus  est:  profluens  largiter  spiritus  nullis  finibus  premitur, 
nee  ccercentibus  daustris  intra  certa  metarum  spatia  frsenatur, 
manat  jugiter,  exuberat  affluenter.  Nostrum  tantum  sitiat  pectus 
et  pateat ;  quantum  iUuc  fidei  capacis  afferimus,  tantum  gratiae 
inundantis  haurimus.  De  Orat.  dom.  p.  144,  (208.)  adv.  Jud  iii 
25,  ss.,  p.  72,  42,  ss,  p.  77,  ss. 

^  Hernias  represented  the  predestination  of  Gfod  as  dependent 
on  hia  foreknowledge,  lib.  iii  SimiL  8.  6,  likewise  Justin  M,  Dial 
c.  Tryph.  §  141.  Irm,  iv.  29.  2,  p.  267.  Minuc.  Fel.  c.  36.  TerL 
adv.  Mara  ii  28.  Clem,  Al  Psed  i  6,  p.  114:  OtB&f  oiv  (6  ©€09) 
o{^  KeKXfjieep,  0^9  triafOKev,  According  to  Strom,  yi  p.  763,  it  is 
men's  own  fault  if  they  are  not  elected.  They  resemble  those  who 
voluntarily  jump  out  of  the  vessel  into  the  sea.  "  Thus  the  prac- 
tical disposition  of  Cyprian  was  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  rigid 
predestination,  of  irresistible  grace;  he  could  not  so  readily  and 
so  boldly  admit  aU  the  consequences  which  are  fou/nd  in  the 
stupendous  fabric  of  Augustinds  system** — '^That  the  bishop  of 
Hippo  nevertheless  thought  to  have  discovered  his  own  orthodoxy 
in  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  his  eager 
desire  to  see  the  principles  which  he  so  zealously  defended  con- 
firmed  by  the  opinions  of  others"    Retiberg,  p.  321. 

®  Origen  is  far  fix)m  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  reprobation. 
De  princ.  iii  1.  0pp.  i  p.  115.  (Eedep.  p.  20),  he  calls  those 
heterodox  who  adduce  the  passage  relative  to  the  hardening  of 
Pharaoh's  heart,  and  other  passages  of  the  Old  Test,  of  similar 
import  in  opposition  to  the  avre^ovtrcov  of  the  human  souL  He 
explains  God's  dealings  with  Pharaoh  from  physical  analogies: 
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the  rain  falls  upon  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  causes  different 
plants  to  grow;  the  sun  both  melts  wax  and  hardens  day.  Even 
in  common  life  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  good  master  says  to 
his  lazy  servant  whom  he  has -spoiled  by  indulgence:  I  have 
spoiled  you.  But  he  does  not  mean  to  say  that  such  was  his  in- 
tention. Origin  (as  Schleiermacher  did  in  later  times)  perceives 
in  what  is  called  reprobatio,  only  a  longer  delay  of  the  grace  of 
God.  As  a  physician  often  employs  those  remedies  which  appar- 
ently produce  bad  effects,  but  heal  the  disease  radically,  instead  of 
using  such  as  would  effect  a  speedy  cure,  so  God  acts  in  his  deal- 
ings with  men ;  he  has  prepared  their  souls  not  only  for  this  short 
passing  life,  but  for  eternity,  ibid.  p.  121.  (Redep.  p.  26).  He 
adduces  a  similar  illustration  from  the  husbandman  (according  to 
Matth.  xiii  8),  and  then  goes  on,  p.  123:  ^'Aireipoi  7^  ^fwf,  (09 
&v  eiiroi  rt9,  ai  '^vx^i,  tcai  aweipa  rh  Tointov  Hdtf  lad  wXetara 
iaa  rh  Kivrnuvra  icai,  ai  wpodicei^  xal  hnfioXai  /col  at  opfial,  &v 
ek  fiovo^  oucovofio^  apurro^,  koX  roif^  xaipois  hruTrdfievo^,  koX 
rh  ap^^ovra  fioffOijfJbaTa  koX  t^  arfta^of;  koX  t^9  o&ovf;,  6  r&v 
oKtov  0€o^  KoX  iran^p.  See  ibid,  the  interpretation  of  Ezek.  xL  19, 
and  other  passages.  On  the  connection  subsisting  between 
Origen's  doctrine  of  predestination  and  his  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul,  comp.  de  princ.  ii  9,  7.  0pp.  i  p.  99.  (Bed. 
p.  220),  in  reference  to  Jacob  and  Esau.  Origen  also  held,  like  the 
other  Fathers  prior  to  the  time  of  Augustine,  that  predestination 
was  dependent  on  foreknowledge,  Philoa  c.  25,  on  Bom.  viiL  28, 
29,  (quoted  by  Milnscher,  edit,  by  von  CoUn,  i  p.  369). 


FIFTH    SECTION. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  HER  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 

§  71. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Henke,  H.  Th,  C,  historia  antiquior  dogmatis  de  unitate  ecclesiae.  Hebiifit 
1781.  fMohJ^y  die  Einheit  der  Kirche.  Tiib.  1825.  *Rothe,  Rich.y 
die  Entwickelung  des  Begriifs  der  Kirche  in  ihrem  ersten  Stadium.  (The 
third  book  of  his  work :  die  Anfange  der  christlichen  Kirche  und  ihrer 
Verfassung.  Wittenb.  1837,  i.  voL)  Gess,  die  Einheit  der  Kirche  im 
Sinn  Cyprians  (in  den  Studien  der  evangelischen  Geistlichkeit  Wiirtem- 
bergs.  Stuttgart,  1838,  il  1,  p.  147).  Hufher,  Cyprian,  comp.  §  26, 
note  9.  Schenkd,  see  §  30.  In  reference  to  Rothe's  work:  Petersen,  A., 
die  Idee  der  christlichen  Eorche.     Lpzg.  1839-44^  3  vols.  8. 

A  holy  Catholic  Christian  church  which  is  the  commu- 
nion of  saints^  was  the  expression  used  in  the  Christian 
confession  of  faith  to  denote  the  feeling  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship which  prevailed  in  the  primitive  church,  though 
no  distinct  definitions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  church 
are  found  previous  to  the  time  of  Cyprian.^  Among  the 
many  images  under  which  the  church  was  represented, 
none  was  so  frequently  employed  as  that  of  a  mother,  or 
of  Noah's  ark.  The  Fathers  uniformly  asserted,  both  in 
opposition  to  heretics,  and  to  all  who  were  not  Chris- 
tians^ that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  church,  but 
that  all  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  grace  is  to  be  found  in 
it.^  Clement  of  Alea^andria  in  particular,  and  still  more 
strongly  Cj/prian^  maintain  the  unity  of  the  church.^ 
The  definitions  of  the  latter,  who  takes  a  more  practical 
position^  are  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  this 
doctrine.  But  he  did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between 
the  historico-empirical,  visible  existence  of  the  church 
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and  the  idea  of  a  church  which  is  above  the  change  of 
mere  forms^  and  gradually  develops  itself  to  a  state  of 
higher  perfection.  This  is  shown  by  the  Novatian  con- 
troversy. Thus  it  happened,  that  the  apostolico-Chris- 
tian  doctrine  of  a  universal  priesthood  was  more  and 
more  superseded  by  the  hierarchy  of  the  bishops^  and 
the  internal  was  converted  into  the  external.^  The  false 
idealism  of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  heretical  and  schisma- 
tical  tendencies  of  separate  sects,  especially  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  and  the  followers  of  Novatian,  form  a  striking 
contrast  with  this  false  external  unity  of  the  Catholic 
church.^ 

^  "  The  general  character  of  the  earlier  period  (previous  to  the 
time  of  Cyprian)  is  that  of  abstract  indefiniteness.  What  the 
theologians  of  this  period,  say  concerning  the  nature  of  the  church 
is  so  frequently  void  of  clearness  and  precision,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  fvMy  to  ascertain  their  real  sentiments  on  this  point;  it 
is  nothing  uncommon  to  see  the  same  Fathers  evading,  or  even 
rejecting  consequences  which  necessarily  follow  from  their  general 
reasonings.  They  thus  evince  a  fickleness  (?)  which  prevents  us 
from  forming  any  decided  and  certain  opinion  as  to  tiieir  ideas 
of  the  nature  of  the  church/'    Rothe,  L  c.  p.  575. 

^  On  the  term  iKxKrjala  in  general  (corresponding  to  the  He- 
brew rrtrp,  ^ni>  rnV>  M1&d)  co^P-  Suicer,  thes.  sub  voce. 

Rothe,  p.  74,  8S.  The  phrase  iKKkf^aia  KaJBoKucq  first  occurs  in 
the  inscription  of  the  Ep.  Smym.  de  mart.  Polycarpi  about  the 
year  169,  Eus.  iv.  15.  Comp.  Ign.  ad  Smym.  8:  '^Slavrep  ottov  &v 
^  Xpurro9  ^Ifjo-oO^,  i/cei  rf  tcaOokucii  iKKKijo'la,  How  great  an 
importance  the  Fathers  were  accustomed  to  attribute  to  the 
church,  may  be  seen  from  IrenoBus,  adv.  hser.  iiL  4.  1,  and  iiL  24^ 
(40).  The  church  alone  contains  all  the  riches  of  truth :  out  of 
her  there  are  nothing  but  thieves  and  robbers,  pools  with  foul 
water:  Ubi  enim  ecclesia,  ibi  et  spiritus  Dei,  ubi  spiritus  Dei,  illic 
ecclesia  et  omnia  gratia,  (comp.  Hviher,  L  c.  p.  4,  5),  iv.  31,  3, 
according  to  which  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which  the  wife  of  Lot 
was  transformed,  represents  the  durability  of  the  church,  and 
other  passages  (comp.  §  34,  notes  1  and  2).  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria derives  the  term  and  the  idea  of  i/acXija-la  from  the  elect 
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fonning  a  society,  Goh.  p.  69,  and  Psed  L  6,  p.  114:  '/I?  Top  to 
0e\7)fjui  avTov  Spyov  i<rrl  tcaX  tovto  /cocpu^  ovofiafyrtw  o{hra>9  icciX 
TO  fiovXrffia  avrov  avOpamtov  iurX  aayrrfpla*  koX  tovto  ^E/CKXrfo-la 
KixXf^Tcu'  olSev  ofe/  oft?  KixKijKep,  oft?  a-iaoDKev,     Comp.  Strom,  vii. 

5,  p.  846 :  Ov  yhp  vvv  tov  tottov,  aWi.  to  aOpourp/i  t&v  iKKefcr&v 
^EkkXtjcUiv  K(iK&  k;  r.  X,  Clement  describes  the  church  as  a 
mother,  Psed.  L  5,  p.  110,  even  as  both  a  mother  and  a  rirgin,  c. 

6,  p.  123;  in  speaking  of  this  subject  he  indulges  in  allegories, 
p.  Ill,  ss.  The  church  is  the  body  of  the  Lord,  Strom.  viL  14, 
p.  885.  Comp.  p.  899,  900,  (765  Sylb.)  Though  Qement  asserts 
that  only  the  true  Gnostics  {pi  iv  t§  hrtarfip/rf)  form  the  church, 
yet  he  does  not  so  much  contrast  with  them  those  who  have  only 
faiih,  as  the  heretics  who  have  nothing  but  an  opinion  (ptffo-is:)* 
and  the  heathen  who  liye  in  total  ignorance  (arfpoia),  Strom,  vii 
16,  p.  894,  (760  Sylb.)  Origen  also,  though,  generally  speaking, 
he  judges  mildly  of  hereticsd  or  sectarian  opinions,  (contra  Cels. 
ill  §  10-13),  asserts  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  church, 
Hom.  iii  in  Josuam,  0pp.  ii.  p.  404 :  Nemo  semetipsum  decipiat, 
extra  banc  domum,  i,  e,  extra  ecclesiam  nemo  salvetur,  and  Selecta 
in  Hiob.  ibid.  iii.  p.  501,  502.  Concerning  the  views  of  Tert'ol' 
lian  we  must  make  a  distinction  between  those  which  he  held 
prior,  and  those  which  he  entertained  anterior  to  his  conversion  to 
Montanism.  Comp.  Neander,  Antign.  p.  264,  ss.  The  principal 
passages  relative  to  his  earlier  opinions  are:  de  prsescript.  c.  21, 
ss.  32,  35,  de  bapt.  c  8,  de  orat.  c.  2,  where  the  above  images  are 
carried  out  at  some  length,  (see  Milnscher,  ed.  by  von  Colin,  i. 
p.  70).  Thus  Cyprian,  Ep.  4,  p.  9;  Neque  enim  vivere  foris 
possunt,  cum  domus  Dei  una  sit,  et  nemini  salus  esse,  nisi  in 
ecdesia  possit.  He  too  adduces  a  variety  of  similar  images.  Comp. 
note  3. 

^  The  arnimon  opinion  (hat  the  propontion :  quod  extra  ecclesia  nulla  salus, 
or:  de  ecclesia,  extra  quam  nemo  potest  esse  salvus,  was  for  thejurgt  time 
laid  down  by  Augntstine  in  (he  Donatiet  controversy^  ie  incorrect.  It  was 
only  the  necessary  consequence  a/nd  appliccUion  of  ea/rUer  principles^  and 
was  distinctly  implied  in  the  form  which  the  doctrine  of  the  chwrch  had 
assfwmed  since  (he  time  of  Irenceus.  Hence  toe  find  in  (he  writings  of  (he 
UUter  many  aUusions  to  it,  though  he  does  not  make  use  of  the  som^whaJt 
harsh  phrcue  given  above.  But  it  is  ahiost  to  he  regretted  that  both  (his 
idea  and  phrase  have  enMrehf  disappeared  in  (he  present  a^ge,  inasmuch  as 
they  express  a  profound  truth,  and  might  with  equal  propridy  be  used  by 
aU  parties  in  (he  church.  For  Ufe  and  happiness  are  orily  to  be  found  in 
religion,  and  out  of  U  there  is  no(hing  but  death  and  misery.**  Marhei- 
mcke  (in  Daub  und  Creuzera  Studien,  iii.  p.  187). 
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^  On  the  unity  of  the  church  see  Clem,  AI  Paed.  i.  4,  p.  103, 
c.  6.  p.  123:  ^11  OavfjuiTo^  fivtrrueoir  eh  fih^  6  r&v  SKtmv  Trar^p* 
eh  Bk  xal  6  r&v  oKoov  X6709*  koL  to  irvevfidi  to  brfiov  hf  xal  to 
auTo  waifTaxov'  M'Ui  Si  fiovrj  ylveTCU  fJi'ifrrfp  irapOivo^  tc  t,  \, 
Strom.  L  18,  p.  375,  viL  6,  p.  848,  and  other  passages.  Con- 
cerning the  opinion  of  TertuU.  comp.  the  passages  before  cited. 
Cyprian  wrote  a  separate  work  on  the  doctrine  of  the  vmty  of  the 
chnrch  about  the  year  251 :  de  nnitate  ecclesisB,  with  which  seve- 
ral of  his  extant  letters  (see  note  4)  may  be  compared.  He  adds 
some  new  images  to  those  used  by  Tertullian,  as  illustrative  of 
this  unity:  the  sun  which  casts  forth  many  rays,  the  tree  with  its 
many  branches,  all  of  which  derive  their  nourishment  and  strength 
firom  the  one  root,  the  one  source  which  gives  rise  to  many  brooks: 
Avelle  radium  solis  a  corpore,  divisionem  lucis  unitas  non  capit: 
ab  arbore  frange  ramum,  fractus  germinare  non  potent;  a  fonte 
prsecide  rivum,  prsecisus  arescet.  Sic  ecclesia  Domini  luce  per- 
fusa  per  orbem  totum  radios  suos  porrigit,  etc. — ^He  also  treats  at 
great  length  of  the  image  of  the  otis  mother:  Illius  foetu  nas- 
cimur,  illius  lacte  nutrimur,  spiritu  ejus  animamur.  He  who  has 
not  the  church  for  his  mother,  has  no  longer  Gk)d  for  his  father 
(de  unit,  ecdea  6,  6).  According  to  the  usage  of  the  Old  Test, 
faithlessness  towards  the  church  is  compared  to  adultery.  The 
trinity  itself  is  an  image  of  the  unity  of  the  church  (comp.  Cle- 
ment, L  c.)  as  well  as  the  coat  of  Christ  which  was  not  to  be  rent, 
the  passover  which  had  to  be  eaten  in  one  house,  the  one  dove  in 
Solomon's  Song,  the  house  of  Bahab  which  was  aJUme  preserved, 
eta  Quite  in  consistence  with  such  notions,  he  maintains  that 
martyrdom  out  of  the  church,  so  far  from  being  meritorious,  is 
rather  an  aggravation  of  sin :  Esse  martyr  non  potest,  qui  in  eccle- 
sia non  est Occidi  talis  potest,   coronari  non  potest,   etc. 

Comp.  BetS).  241,  ss.,  p.  355,  ss.,  p.  367,  ss.    Huther,  p.  52-59. 
(Comp.  the  passages  quoted  by  Milnecher,  1.  c.  p.  70,  ss.) 

*  If  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  (even  of  the 
shorter  recension)  were  fully  established,  they  would  prove  be- 
yond all  dispute,  that  submission  to  the  bishops  was  considered  as 
a  doctrine  of  the  church  at  a  very  early  period.  Comp.  Ep.  ad 
Smym.  c.  8 :  Ildirre^  r^  hrurK&irfp  axoXovOelTe,  A^  ^Itfo-ov^  Xpur- 
To^  r^  waTpl,  etc.  ad  Polya  c.  6:  \T&  hruTKoirtp  7rpo<r€)(€Te,  tva 
Koi  o  deo9  vfiu',]  ad  Eph.  a  4 :  \IIpe1rei0  vpSv  awrpix^^^  '^  '''^ 
ivtaKOTTov  yv&pfffy  inrep  koX  nroUire,  To  yitp  afiovofuurrov  vfjb&v 
irpeafimipiov,  tov  deov  A^ioVf  oifrtt)?  a-tn^pfUHrrai  t^  iirurteoTrip, 
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(09  xo/T&tl  KcOdpa.]  ad  Ma^.  c.  6,  7,  ad  Philad.  c.  7>  ad  Trail,  c.  2: 
[^AparyKcuov  oJw  €(mv,..av€v  tov  hnxncinrov  firfBev  Trpdaaetv 
vfias,  ahX  virordaaaaOe  icaX  r^  irpea-^vreplfp.^  Comp,  Rothe, 
p.  445,  S8.  Iren,  iii  14,  iv.  26,  (43),  v.  20.  On  the  succession 
of  the  bishops:  iH  3,  (primacy  of  the  Bomish  church);  comp. 
with  it  Neander,  L  3,  p.  318,  note.  Though  Terttdlian  appeared 
formerly  willing,  de  prsescr.  c.  32,  to  concede  to  the  church  of 
Rome  the  precedence  over  other  churches,  yet  after  his  conversion 
to  Montanism  he  combated  the  pretensions  of  the  Romish  bishops 
de  pud.  21;  he  there  alludes  particularly  to  the  words  of  Christ 
addressed  to  Peter ;  dabo  tibi  claves  ecclesise — and  maintains  that 
the  word  tibi  refers  to  Peter  alone,  and  not  to  the  bishops.  He 
supposed  that  spiritually-minded  men  were  the  successors  of  Peter, 
and  distinguished  between  the  ecclesia  spiritus  per  spiritales  ho- 
mines (in  which  the  trinity  dwells),  and  tfiat  ecclesia  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  sum  total  of  the  bishops  (numerus  episcoporum).  On 
this  ground  (but  not  in  the  purely  apostolic  sense)  he  defended  the 
idea  of  a  spiritual  priesthood.  Neander,  Antignosticus,  p.  258-59, 
and  p.  272.  On  the  contrary,  Cyprian  conceives  the  true  priestly 
dignity  to  consist  in  the  very  episcopal  power  (but  not  so  much 
in  that  of  the  Romish  bishops  exclusively,  as  in  that  of  all  the 
bishops  collectively),  and  thinks  that  the  unity  of  the  church  is 
represented  by  the  successors  of  the  apostles.  Hence  he  who 
does  not  take  the  part  of  the  bishop,  no  more  belongs  to  the 
church.  Comp.  especially  the  following  epistles:  45,  52,  55, 
64,  66,  67,  69,  74,  76,  (c.  2),  see  Huther,  p.  59,  ss.  Rettberg,  p. 
367,  ss.  0es8,  p.  150,  ss.  Neander,  Eirchengeschichte,  L  1,  p. 
404-7. 

^  Wherever  the  term  ifCfcKriala  occurs  in  the  Clementine  Homi- 
lies (Hom.  iii  60,  65,  67,  p.  653,  ss.  vii.  8,  p.  680,  Credner,  iii. 
p.  308,  Baur,  p.  373),  it  is  to  be  understood  in  a  limited  sense. 
Concerning  the  Ebionites  Epiphanius  observes,  Haer.  30.  18,  p. 
142:  Swarf ooyrfv  he  ovroi  KaXovai  r^i/  kavr&v  iKKKrjaUiv  koX  ov^l 
ifcxXfjauw,  Comp.  Credner,  iL  p.  236.  The  Ebionitic  tendency 
converted  the  idea  of  a  church  into  that  of  a  Jewish  sect,  the 
Gnostics  refined  it  into  an  idealistic  world  of  aeons  {Baur,  p.  172) ; 
on  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  body  without  life,  on  the  other,  a 
phantom  without  body.  For  the  views  of  the  Montanists  con- 
cerning the  church  (vera,  pudica,  sancta,  virgo :  TertvU.  de  pudic. 
1),  which,  as  a  spiritual  church,  is  composed  of  homines  pneu- 
matici,  see  Schwegler,  Montanismus,  p.  47,  ss.  229,  ss.    The  Mon- 
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tanists  made  no  distinctions  between  the  visiUe  and  invisible 
church,  but  prepared  the  way  for  it.     See  SchwegUr,  p.  232. 


I  72. 

BAPTISM. 

Vo89y  Q.  J.y  de  baptiamo,  disputt  xz.  0pp.  Amstel.  1701,  foL  T.  tL  MaJb- 
thies,  C,  8t,,  baptiamatis  expositio  bibUca,  historica,  dogmatica.  BeroL 
1831.  Walch,  J.  G.,  Historia  paedobaptismi  4  priorum  saecul.  Jcr. 
1739,  4.  (Misc.  sacr.  AmsteL  1744,  4.)  [Bobinson,  the  History  of  Bap- 
tism. Lond.  1790.  HaUey,  JR.,  The  Sacraments.  P.  I.  Baptism.  Lond. 
1844.]  J.  W.  F,  HoJUng^  das  Saciament  der  Taufe,  nebst  an  dem  damit 
ZQsammenhangenden  Acten  der  Initiation.    Erl.  1846,  1,  2. 

The  doctrine  of  the  church  stands  in  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  doctrine  of  baptism.  From  the  earliest 
times  great  importance  was  attached  to  the  latter^  be- 
cause of  its  supposed  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin 
and  to  regeneration.^  Some  of  the  Fathers,  especially 
IreruBUs^  TertxiUian^  and  Cyprian,  in  treating  of  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  often  in- 
dulge in  exaggerated  language,  in  fanciful  and  absurd 
allegories,  and  in  symbolical  interpretations^^  while  On- 
ffen  draws  a  more  distinct  line  between  the  external  sign 
and  the  internal  thing  which  it  is  meant  to  teach.^ 
Infant  baptism  had  not  come  into  general  use  prior  to 
the  time  of  Te.  tulltan.  Though  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  that  Father,  nevertheless, 
opposed  psedo-baptism,  on  the  ground  that  those  who 
have  not  committed  any  actual  transgression,  need  no 
cleansing  from  sin.^  Origen^  on  the  contrary^  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  infant  baptism.^  In  the  time  of 
Cyprian  it  became  so  general  in  the  African  church,  that 
the  African  bishop  Fidus^  appealing  to  the  analogous 
rite  of  circumcision  under  the  Old  Test,  dispensation, 
proposed  to  delay  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  of 
baptism  to  the  eighth  day.  Cyprian,  however,  did  not 
give  his  consent  to  this  innovation.^    The  baptism  of 
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newly  converted  persons  was  yet  frequently  deferred  till 
the  approach  of  death  (Baptismus  Clinicorum).^  Dur- 
ing this  period  a  question  arose,  which  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  the  church, 
viz.,  whether  the  baptism  of  heretics  was  to  be  accounted 
valid,  or  whether  a  heretic  who  returned  to  the  Catholic 
church  was  to  be  rebaptized?  In  opposition  to  the 
usage  of  the  Eastern  and  African  churches,  which  was 
defended  by  Cyprian^  the  principle  was  established  in 
the  Romish  church  under  Stephen^  that  the  rite  of 
baptism,  if  duly  performed^  was  always  valid,  and  its 
repetition  contrary  to  the  tradition  of  the  church  {%.  e. 
the  Romish  church).^  Baptism  was  entirely  rejected  by 
some  Gnostic  sects,  while  it  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  Marcionites  and  Valentinus.  But  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism which  they  adopted  was  altogether  different  from 
that  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  founded  upon  quite 
another  principle.^  The  idea  of  a  baptism  of  blood  ori- 
ginated with  martyrdom,  and  was  in  accordance  with 
the  mind  of  the  age.^^ 

^  Concerning  the  baptism  of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostles,  corap. 
the  works  on  biblical  theology,  and  in  reference  to  the  mode  of 
baptLsm  (immersion,  formula,  etc.),  see  the  works  on  archseology. 
Augusti,  voL  viL  On  the  terms:  fidTrrurfia,  fia'rrrurfjM^,  Xovrpop, 
^TUTfMo^,  a<f>p(VYk,  and  others,  comp.  the  Lexicona  Respecting 
baptism  as  it  was  practised  previous  to  the  appearance  of  Christ, 
see  Sch/neckenburger,  Uber  das  Alter  der  judischen  Proselyten- 
taufe  und  deren  Zusammenhang  mit  dem  johanneischen  und 
christlichen  Situs,  Berlin,  1828,  where  the  literature  is  given,  and 
[ff alley,  R.,  Lect.  on  the  Sacraments,  P.  L  Baptism,  p.  111-161]. 

^  On  the  supernatural  influence  which  the  author  of  the  Cle- 
mentine Homilies  ascribes  to  water,  in  connection  with  the  notions 
widely  spread  in  the  East,  comp.  e.  g,  Hom.  iz.  and  z.  see  Baur, 
Gno&  p.  372.  Credner,  L  c.  il  p.  236,  and  iii.  p.  303.  Concern- 
ing the  Ebionites,  it  is  said  by  Epiph.  IndicuL  iL  p.  53:  To  t>Ba)p 
avrl  6eov  Sx^vai,  comp.  Haer.  30.  Together  with  the  sym- 
bolical interpretation  of  the  cross  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
the  Apostolical  Fathers  a  symbolical  interpretation  of  water: 
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Banh  11.  Hermaa,  Pastor  Via  iiL  3.  Mand.  iv.  3.  SimiL  ix. 
6.  Justin  M,  (ApoL  L  61)  contrasts  baptismal  regeneration  with 
natural  birth,  i^  iypwi  <nropa^.  By  the  latter  we  become  rixva 
apofy/CTf^  a/fuolas'y  by  the  former  riieifa  irpOMpiceoif;  koI  hrur- 
njfji/rf^,  a^a&Sa^  re  ofiofyn&v]  hence  the  Xovrpov  is  also  called 
^(OTiCfw^.  Comp.  IHaL  c.  Tr.  c.  13  and  14,  where  mention  is 
made  of  the  antithesis  between  baptism  and  Jewish  lostrations. 
Theoph.  ad  Ant  ii.  16,  interpi*ets  the  blessing  which  Qod  pro- 
nounced on  the  fifth  day  of  the  work  of  creation  upon  the  crea- 
tures of  the  water,  as  referring  to  the  water  used  in  baptism. 
Cflement  of  Alexandria,  P^.  i  6,  p.  113,  connects  the  baptism 
of  Christians  with  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  He  became  riKeio':  only 
by  it.  And  so  it  is  with  us:  Banrri^fupoi  il>vTii6/A€0a,  ^e»Ti$a- 
fAcVo^  vunroiovfA^a,  viorrotovfieuo^  reKeiovfiedaf  reXeiovfjtepot  anra- 
davari^ofi^da.  Baptism  is  a  x^^f^  Comp.  also  p.  116,  117, 
where  the  baptized,  in  allusion  to  the  cleansing  power  of  water, 
are  called  BivXiiofievoi  (filtered).  Inasmuch  as  a  connection  is 
brought  about  between  the  element  and  the  Logos,  or  his  power 
and  spirit,  he  calls  baptism  also  OScop  Xoyucov,  Coh.  p.  79.  AH 
foimer  lustrations  are  abolished  by  baptism,  being  all  included  in 
it,  Strom,  iii  12,  p.  548,  49.  Iren,  iiL  17  (19),  p.  208  (224).  As 
dough  cannot  be  made  of  dry  flour,  without  the  addition  of  some 
fluid,  so  we,  the  many,  cannot  be  united  in  one  body  in  Christ 
without  the  connecting  element  of  water  which  comes  down  from 
heaven;  and  as  the  earth  is  quickened  and  rendered  fruitful  by 
dew  and  rain,  so  Christianity  by  the  heavenly  water,  etc.  Ter- 
tollian  has  written  a  separate  treatise  on  this  subject,  entitled: 
de  baptismo.  Though  he  rejects  the  notion  of  a  purely  superna- 
tural and  mechanical  forgiveness  of  sins  by  baptism  (comp.  Neander, 
Antign.  p.  215),  yet  he  takes  occasion  from  the  cosmical  and  pefy- 
chical  significance  of  water  to  adduce  numerous  analogiea  Water 
(felix  sacramentum  aquse  nostras,  qua  abluti  delictis  pristinsa 
caedtatis  in  vitam  setemam  liberamur  I)  is  in  his  view  the  element 
in  which  Christians  alone  feel  at  home,  as  the  small  fishes  which 
follow  the  great  fish  (IX6T2).  Heretics,  on  the  contrary,  are 
the  generation  of  vipers  and  snakes  that  cannot  live  in  fresh  water. 
Water  is  of  great  importance  in  the  universe.  The  spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  fi^e  of  the  waters — so  upon  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism. As  the  church  is  compared  with  the  ark,  so  the  water  of 
baptism  is  contrasted  with  the  deluge,  and  the  dove  of  Noah  is  a 
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type  of  the  dove  of  the  Spirit .•  As  power  is  inherent  in  all  water, 
it  is  indifferent  what  kind  of  water  is  used.  The  water  of  the 
Tiber  possesses  the  same  power  as  the  water  of  Jordan,  running 
produces  the  same  effects  as  standing  water,  de  bapt.  4:  Omnes 
aquse  de  pristina  originis  prserogativa  sacramentum  sanctificationis 
consequuntur,  invocato  Deo.  Supenrenit  enim  statim  Spiritus  de 
coelis  et  aquis  superest,  sanctificans  eas  de  semetipso  et  ita  sancti- 
ficatse  vim  sanctificandi  combibunt  Cyprian  spoke  of  the  great 
importance  of  baptismal  water  from  his  own  experience,  de  Grat 
ad  Donat  p.  3.  He  does  not  indeed  maintain  that  water  purifies 
as  such  (peccata  enim  purgare  et  hominem  sanctificare  aqua  sola 
non  potest,  nisi  habeat  et  Spiritum  S.  Ep.  74,  p.  213),  but  his 
language  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  too  believed  in  the  superna- 
tural efficacy  of  water.  The  devil  was  cast  out  of  Pharaoh,  when 
he  and  all  his  host  were  drowned  in  the  Bed  Sea  (the  sea  is  a 
symbol  of  baptism,  according  to  1  Cor.  x.) ;  for  the  power  of  the 
devil  does  not  extend  itself  over  water.  As  scorpions  and  snakes 
lose  their  strength,  and  must  vomit  their  poison  when  thrown 
into  water,  so  the  unclean  spirits.  In  short,  whenever  water  is 
mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  allegorical  interpretation 
is  at  once  applied  to  it — it  is,  therefore,  not  at  aU  surprising,  that 
ihe  rock  in  the  wHderness,  as  well  as  the  Samaritan  woma/n  aJt 
Jacob's  welly  and  ma/ny  others,  are  regarded  as  types  of  baptism.'* 
Rettberg,  p.  332. 

*  The  term  avii^o'Kov  itself,  which  Origen  uses  adv.  Cels.  iii 
0pp.  i  p.  481,  and  Comment  in  Joh.  0pp.  iv.  p.  132,  indicates 
that  he  had  a  more  or  less  distinct  idea  of  the  difference  between 
the  image  and  the  thing  which  it  representa  Nevertheless  {6v^hf 
fiTTov),  from  the  last-mentioned  passage  it  is  evident,  that  he  also 
considers  baptism  as  something  Kar  axrro,  viz.  apr)^  koX  mfpi 
XapurfLOTtov  deiav,  because  it  is  administered  in  the  name  of  the 
ivine  Trias.     Comp.  Horn,  in  Luc.  xxL     0pp.  i.  p.  957. 

^  The  passages  from  Scripture  which  are  thought  to  intimate 
that  infant  baptism  had  come  into  use  in  the  primitive  church, 
are  doubtful,  and  prove  nothing:  viz.  Mark  x.  14;  Matth.  xviiL 
4,  6;  Acts  ii  38,  39, 41 ;  Acts  x.  48;  1  Cor.  L  16;  Col.  ii  11, 12. 

*  Conoeming  these  manifold  allegorical  interpretations  of  fish,  dove,  etc, 
comp.  Munter,  Sinnbilder  der  Christen,  and  Augusti  in  his  essay:  Die  Kir- 
chenthiere''  in  vol.  xiL  of  his  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  church. 
But  Tertullian  rightly  says  in  reference  to  himself:  Vereor,  ne  laudes  aquse 
potiiis  quam  haptismi  rationes  videar  congregasse ! 
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Nor  doea  the  earliest  passage  occurring  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  Iren,  adv.  hser.  ii  22,  4,  p.  147  (see  §  68,  note  1),  afford 
any  decisive  proof.  It  only  expresses  the  beautiful  idea  that  Jesus 
was  Redeemer  in  every  stage  of  life,  and  for  every  stage  of  life ; 
but  it  does  not  say  that  he  redeemed  children  by  the  water  of 
haptUvfiy  unless  the  term  renasci  be  interpreted  by  the  most  acrbi- 
trary  petitio  principii  to  refer  to  baptism.  Nor  does  the  passage 
in  question  go  to  prove  the  contrary.  But  from  the  opposition 
which  TerivUian  raised  to  infant  baptism,  de  bapt.  18,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  it  was  a  customary  practice  in  his  times.  He  alleges 
the  following  reasons  against  it: — 1.  The  importance  of  baptism — 
not  even  earthly  goods  are  intrusted  to  those  under  age;  2.  The 
consequent  responsibility  of  the  sponsord;  3.  The  innocence  of 
children  (quid  festinat  innocens  setas  ad  remissionem  peccatorum?) ; 
4.  The  necessity  of  being  previously  instructed  in  religion.  (Alt 
quidem  Doniinus:  nolite  eos  prohibere  ad  me  venire.  Veniant 
ergo  dum  adolescunt,  veniant  dum  discunt,  dum  quo  veniant 
docentur;  fiant  Christiani  cum  CSiristum  nosse  potuerint);  5. 
The  great  responsibility  which  the  subject  of  baptism  takes  upon 
him  (Si  qui  pondus  intelligant  baptismi,  magis  timebunt  consecu- 
tionem,  quam  dilationem).  From  the  last-mentioned  reason  he 
recommends  even  to  grown-up  persons  (single  persons,  widows, 
etc)  to  delay  baptism  till  they  have  either  married,  or  formed  the 
firm  resolution  to  live  a  single  life.  Comp.  Nea/ndety  Antignos- 
ticos,  p.  209,  210.     [Rcbinson,  L  c.  eh.  zxL  p.  164,  ss.] 

*  The  views  of  Origen,  Comm.  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  v.  0pp.  iv.  p. 
565,  in  Lev.  Horn.  viiL  0pp.  L  p.  230,  in  Lucam,  0pp.  ill  p.  948, 
were  connected  with  his  notions  concerning  the  sinful  element  in 
natural  generation  (comp.  §  63,  note  4).  But  it  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that  in  the  first  of  the  above  passages  he  calls  infant  baptism 
a  rite  derived  from  the  AposUes:  [Ecclesia  ab  apostolis  tradi- 
tionem  accepit  etiam  parvulis  baptismum  dare.  Sciebant  enim 
illi  quibus  mysteriorum  secreta  commissa  sunt  divinorum,  quod 

ritum  ablui  deberent] 

^  See  Cypr,  Ep.  59  (written  in  the  name  of  66  Occidental 
bishops,  'Eip.  64,  edit  Ozon.)  Cyprian  maintains  that  infants 
should  be  baptized  at  the  earliest  convenience:  it  is,  however, 
worthy  of  ol^ervation,  that  his  argument  in  favour  of  in£Eint- 
haptism  is  not  founded  upon  the  guilt  of  original  sin,  but  upon 
the  innocent  condition  of  infanta     Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand, 
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urges  this  yeiy  reason  in  opposition  to  infant-baptism.  Bat 
Cyprian  looks  more  at  the  beneficial  effects  it  is  designed  to  pro* 
duoe,  than  at  the  responsibility  which  is  attached  to  it.  As  we 
db  not  hesitate  to  salute  the  new  bom,  yet  innocent  babe,  with 
the  holy  kiss  of  peace,  ''  since  he  still  exhibits  the  marks  of  the 
creative  hands  of  Ood"  so  we  should  not  raise  any  objection  to 
his  being  baptized.  Comp.  Rettb.  p.  331.  Neander,  Eirchen- 
gesch.  L  2,  p.  554,  [transL  i.  p.  363.    Robinson,  1.  c.  cL  zxiL] 

^  On  this  custom,  comp.  the  works  on  ecclesiastical  history  and 
antiquities.  [Neander,  transL  L  p.  358,  359.]  Cyprian,  Ep.  76, 
(69,  Edit  Ox.  p.  185),  where  some  very  difficult  questions  are 
raiBcd  respecting  sprinkling.  [Mimscher,  L  c.  i.  p.  464]  Against 
the  delay:  Const.  Apost  vi  15,  as  it  is  done  from  disregard  or 
levity.  TertuUian  allows  even  laymen,  but  not  women,  to  ad^ 
minister  the  rite  of  baptism  in  cases  of  emergency;  de  Bapt  c.  17- 
Comp.  Const.  Apost.  iiL  c.  9-11. 

^  Clement  of  Alexandria  recognises  only  that  baptism  as  valid, 
which  is  administered  in  the  catholic  church:  To  fidimana  to 
aipentcov  ovk  oixeiov  icaX  yvrfavov  vitop,  Strom,  i  19,  p.  375:  like- 
wise Tert.  de  bapt.  c.  15 :  Unus  omnino  baptismus  est  nobis  tarn 
ex  Domini  evangelio,  quam  ex  Apostoli  litteris,  quoniam  unus 

Deus  et  unum  baptisma  et  una  ecelesia  in  coeUs H»retici  au^ 

tern  nidlum  habent  consortium  nostrse  disciplinse,  quoa  extraneos 
utique  testatnr  ipsa  ademptio  oommunicationis.  Non  debeo  in 
illis  cognoscere,  quod  mihi  est  prasceptum,  quia  non  idem  Deus 
est  nobis  et  illis,  nee  unuB  Christus,  L  e.  idem:  ideoque  nee  bap- 
tismus unus,  quia  non  idem.  Quem  quum  rite  non  habeant, 
sine  dubio  non  habent  Comp.  de  pud.  19,  de  prsescr.  1 2.  The 
synods  of  Iconium  and  Synnada  (about  the  year  235)  pro- 
nounced the  baptism  of  heretics  invalid,  see  the  letter  of  Fyrmi- 
lian,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  to  Cyprian,  (Ep.  75),  Eua  vii  7. 
[Milnsdier  ed.  by  von  CoUn,  i  p.  473.]  A  synod  held  at  Car- 
thage (about  the  year  200)  under  Agrippinus  had  used  similar 
language;  see  Cypr.  Ep.  73,  (ad  Jubianum,  p.  199,  130,  Bal.) 
Cyprian  adopted  the  custom  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  churches, 
and  insisted  that  heretics  should  be  re-baptized.  But  according 
to  him  this  was  not  a  repetition  of  the  act  of  baptism,  but  the 
true  baptism;  comp.  Ep.  71,  where  he  uses  baptizari,  but  not  re- 
baptizari  in  reference  to  heretics.  Concerning  the  subsequent  con- 
troversy with  Stephen,  comp.  Neander,  Kirchenges.  i  p.  563,  77, 
[transl.  i.  p.  369-377.]    Retiberg;p.  156,  ss.    The  epistles  69-76 
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refer  to  this  subject  Stephen  recognised  as  valid  baptism  ad- 
ministered by  heretics,  but  demanded  the  laying  on  of  hands  as 
significant  of  poenitentia.  The  African  bishops,  on  the  other 
hand,  restricted  this  latter  rite  to  the  case  of  the  lapsi,  and  appealed 
to  the  custom  obserred  by  the  heretics  themselves  in  confirmation 
of  their  view.  That  the  lapsi  could  not  be  re-baptized»  needs  no 
proof.  The  African  usage  was  confirmed  by  the  synods  of  Car* 
thage,  (held  in  the  years  255  and  256).  Comp.  Sententin  Epis- 
copomm  IzxziL  de  baptizandis  hsereticis  in  Cypr.  0pp.  p.  229, 
(Fell)  [On  the  whole  controversy  comp.  Milnecher  ed  by  von 
Cain,  i  p.  472-75.] 

®  Theod.  Fab.  hser.  L  c.  10.  On  the  question  whether  the  sect 
of  the  Caiani  (vipera  venenatissima  Tert),  to  which  Quintilla  of 
Carthage,  an  opponent  of  baptism,  belonged,  was  identical  with 
the  Gnostic  Cainites;  see  Neander,  Antignosticus,  p.  193.  Some 
of  the  objections  to  baptism  were  the  following:  it  is  below  the 
dignity  of  the  Divine  to  be  represented  by  anything  earthly: 
Abraham  was  justified  by  &ith  alone;  the  apostles  themselves 
were  not  baptized,*  and  Paul  attaches  little  importance  to  the  rite, 
(1  Cor.  i.  17). — ^That  the  majority  of  the  Gnostics  held  baptism  in 
high  esteem,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  tiiat  they  laid  great 
stress  on  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  see  Baur^  Gnosis,  p.  224.  On  the 
threefold  baptism  of  the  Marcionites,  and  frirther  particulars, 
comp.  the  works  treating  of  this  subject:  respecting  the  Clemen- 
tine Homilies,  see  Credner,  iii  p.  308. 

^^  Orig.  exL  ad  Mart  i.  p.  292,  with  reference  to  Mark  x.  38 : 
Luke  xiL  50.     Tert  de  bapt.  1 6 :  Est  quidem  nobis  etiam  secun^ 

dum  lavacrum,  unum  et  ipsum,  sanguinis  scilicet Hos  duos 

baptismos  de  vulnere  perfossi  lateris  emisit:  quatenus  qui  in  san- 
guinem  ejus  crederent,  aqua  lavarentur;  qui  aqua  lavissent,  etiam 
sanguinem  potarent  Hie  est  baptismus,  qui  lavacrum  et  non 
acceptum  reprsesentat,  et  perditum  reddit  Comp.  Scorp.  c.  6, 
Cyprian  Ep.  73,  and  especially  de  exh.  martjrr.  p.  168,  69.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  baptism  of  blood  is  in  comparison  with  the 
baptism  of  water  in  gratia  majus,  in  potestate  sublimius,  in  honors 
pretiosius;  it  is  baptisma,  in  quo  angeli  baptizant,  b.  in  quo  Dens 
et  Christus  ejus  exultant,  b.  post  quod  nemo  jam  peccat^  b.  quod 

*  To  the  remark  of  some :  Tunc  apoetolos  baptismi  vicem  implease,  quum 
in  navicula  fiuctibiis  adspersi  operti  sunt,  ipsiim  quoque  Petmm  per  mare  in- 
gredientem  satis  mersum,  T^rtuUitm  replies  (de  bapt  IS):  aliud  est  adspergi 
yel  intercipi  violentta  maris,  aliud  tingoi  disciplina  religionis. 
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fidei  nostrse  incrementa  consummat,  b.  quod  nos  de  mundo  rece- 
denies  statim  Deo  copalat.  In  aquae  baptismo  accipitur  peccato- 
rum  remissa,  in  sanguinis  corona  virtutum.  Heretics  are  profited 
neither  by  the  baptism  of  blood,  nor  by  that  of  water,  but  the 
former  is  of  some  service  to  the  catechumens  who  are  not  yet  bap- 
tized. Retibergy  p.  382.  Comp.  also  Acta  Martyr.  Perpet  et  FeL 
ed  Oxon.  p.  29,  30,  and  Dodwell,  de  secundo  Martyrii  baptismo  in 
his  Diss.  Cypr.  xiii.* 

$73. 

THE  lord's  supper. 

Schulz,  D.,  die  christL  Lehre  vom  Abendmahl,  nach  dem  Grundtexte  des ' 
N.  Test  Lpz.  1824,  31,  (exegetico-dogmatic).  Works  bearing  upon  the 
histoiy  of  this  doctiine :  *Mci/rheifieckey  PkU,,  Ss.  Patnim  de  prsoaentia 
Christi  in  coena  Domini  sententia  triplex  s.  sacrse  Eucharistise  histona 
tripartita.  Heidelb.  1811,  4.  Meyer,  Kcurl,  Versuch  einer  Geschichte 
der  Transsubstantiationslehre  mit  Yorrede  von  Dr  Paulus.  Heidelb. 
1832.  fDoUinger,  J.  J.  J.,  die  Lehre  von  der  Eucbaristie  in  den  3  ersten 
Jahrhunderten.  Mainz  1826.  [JKwapp,  L  c.  §  143-146.]  A.  Ebrairdf 
des  Dogma  Yom  L  Abendmahl  und  seine  G^scMcbte,    Frankf.  1845. 

The  Christian  church  attached  from  the  first  great 
and  mysterious  importance  to  the  bread  and  wine  used 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  the  symbols  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  (Eucharist).^  It  was  not  the  tendency  of 
the  age  to  dissect  the  symbolical  in  a  critico-philosophi- 
cal  manner^  and  to  draw  metaphysical  distinctions  be- 
tween its  constituent  parts — viz.,  the  outward  sign  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  thing  represented  by  it  on  the  other. 
On  the  contrary,  the  real  and  the  symbolical  were  so 

A  Though  the  parallel  dra'vm  between  the  baptism  of  Mood  and  that  of 
water,  is  founded  upon  the  whole  symbolical  tendency  of  the  age,  yet  in  its 
connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  it  appears  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
rhetorical  figure.  Like  the  comparison  instituted  between  the  death  of  the 
martyrs  and  that  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  the  notions  concerning  penance,  it  rests 
upon  the  equilibrium  which  the  writers  of  that  period  were  desirous  to  main- 
tain between  the  free  will  of  man,  and  the  effects  of  the  Divine  grace.  In  the 
baptism  of  water  man  appears  more  passive,  in  the  baptism  of  blood  he  acts 
as  a  free  agent 
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blended  as  not  to  destroy  each  other.^  Thus  it  happens 
that  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  this  period  we 
meet  with  passages  which  speak  distinctly  of  symbols, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  others  which  indicate  belief 
in  a  real  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
Yet  we  may  already  discern  some  leading  tendencies. 
Ignatius^  as  well  as  Justin  and  Irencem?  laid  great  stress 
on  the  mysterious  connection  subsistmg  between  the 
Logos  and  the  elements.  The  idea  of  such  a  connection^ 
however^  was  sometimes  misunderstood,  and  gave  rise  to 
superstitious  views,  or  it  was  wilfully  perverted,  in  the 
hope  of  producing  supernatural  effects.^  TertuUian  and 
Cyprian,  though  somewhat  favourable  to  the  supematu- 
ral»  are  nevertheless  representatives  of  the  symbolical 
aspect.^  The  Alexandrian  school,  too,  espoused  the  lat- 
ter, but  the  language  of  Clement  on  this  subject  is  less 
definite  than  that  of  Origenfi  Clement's  notions  are  a 
mixture  of  symbolical  interpretation  and  ideal  mysticism. 
In  the  writings  of  Justin  and  Irenaeus  the  idea  occurs  of 
a  sacrifice^  by  which^  however,  they  did  not  understand  a 
daily  repeated  propitiatory  sacrifice  (in  the  sense  of  the 
Romish  church),  but  a  thank-offering  presented  by  the 
Chrfstians  themselves.^  This  idea,  which  may  have  had 
its  origin  in  the  custom  of  offering  oblations,  was  brought 
into  connection  with  the  service  for  the  commemoration 
of  the'dead,  and  thus  prepared  imperceptibly  the  way  for 
the  later  doctrine  of  masses  for  the  deceased.^  It  led 
further  to  the  notion  of  a  sacrifice  which  is  repeated  by 
the  priest  (but  only  symbolically),  an  idea  which  seems 
to  have  been  first  entertained  by  Cyprian.^  It  is  not  quite 
certain,  but  probable,  that  the  Ebionites  celebrated  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  a  commemorative  feast;  the  mystical 
meals  of  some  Gnostics,  on  the  contrary,  bear  but  little 
resemblance  to  the  Lord's  Supper.^^ 

^  Respecting  the  terms  ev^apurrla,  <rvpa^i^,  eiiKoyia,  see  Suicer, 
and  the  lexicons.     [Knapp,  1.  c.  p.  437.]     With  the  exception  of 
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the  HydroparcLriatea  (Aquarii,  Epiph.  hser.  46.  2),  all  Cfaristiuifl, 
in  accordance  with  its  oriji^al  institution,  used  wine  and  bread; 
the  wine  was  generally  mixed  with  water  {Kp&fm),  and  an  allego- 
rical signification  was  given  to  the  mixture  of  these  two  elements 
{Justin  M.  ApoL  L  65.  Iren.  v.  2,  3.  Cypr.  Epist.  63).  [Knapp, 
L  c.  p.  441.]  The  Artotyrites  are  said  to  have  used  cheese  along 
with  bread.  (Epiph.  hsBr.  49,  2.)  Comp.  the  acts  of  Perpetua 
and  Felicitas  in  Schweffler,  Montanismus,  p.  122.  OUhausen, 
monumenta^  p.  101 :  Et  damavit  me  (Ghristns)  et  de  caseo,  quod 
mulgebat,  dedit  mihi  quasi  buocellam,  et  ego  accepi  junetis  mani- 
bus  et  manducavi,  et  universi  circumstantes  dixerunt  Amen.  Et 
ad  sonum  Tocis  experrecta  sum,  commanducans  adhuc  dulcis 
nescio  quid.  Concerning  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and  the  custom  of  administering  it 
to  the  sick,  &c.,  see  Justin  M.  Apol.  i.  65:  [npoa-iffipercu  t^ 
irpoeoT&Ti  T&v  oSeKtfwv  aprof;,  tcaX  iron^ptov  v&»to9  koX  Kpdfuura^' 
Mai  o&ro9  Xa/Scai/,  atvov  Kal  So^ap  r&  Ilarpl  t&v  h\(ov  Bik  rmi 
opofiaro^  Tov  Tlov  teal  rod  Ilvevfian'o^  rov  'Ayiov  cofonrifiun-eiy  Koi 
€v;^a/j^<rr/ai^  virkp  toO  Karff^UMrOcu  tovtwv  irap  airov  eirl  iroXb 
'7roi^lTM,,.€irxapurTqa-avTO^  Bk  tov  TrpoeoT&To^,  xaX  hrev^p/q- 
aavTO^  irapTo^  tov  Xaov,  oi  KcCKovpsvoi,  rciip  fipZv  StdKovoi 
BiSoaaiv  ixdcTtp  t&v  irapovTtov  p,€Ta\afielv  ' atro  tov 
ev'x^apL<TT'q6ivTo^  apTov  Kal  otvov  Kal  vSaTO^,  koI  tov;  ov 
irapovcLv  anroi\>ipovai.   66.     KjoX  tj  rpoipff  td/rrj  KoKemu  nrap 

flpZv  Evx^p^^'ria ]     [Neavider,  Hist  of  the  Gh.  transL  L 

386.]  On  the  liturgical  part  of  this  ordinance  in  general,  see 
Augibstiy  voL  viii 

^  "  It  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  abstract  and  speculative 
tendency  of  the  West  and  of  modem  times,  that  so  many  diffe- 
rent significations  have  been  assigned  to  what  the  early  eoMem 
church  understood  by  the  phrase  tovto  iarL  If  we  would  fully 
enter  into  its  original  mea^ning,  we  should  not  separate  these  sig- 
nifications at  all.  To  say  that  the  words  in  question  denote 
transvbstantiation,  would  be  to  take  them  in  too  definite  amd  too 
comprehensive  a  sense;  the  interpretation  according  to  which 
they  would  teach  an  existence  cwm  et  sub  specie,  is  too  artificial; 
the  rendering:  this  signifies,  says  too  litHe,  and  is  without  force. 
In  the  view  of  the  writers  of  the  gospels  (and  after  their  example 
in  that  of  the  earliest  Fathers),  the  bread  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per WAS  the  body  of  Christ.  But  if  they  had  been  asked  whe- 
ther* Hie  bread  was  changed?  they  would  have  replied  in  tlie  nega- 
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tive;  if  they  had  been  told  that  the  commv/nicaTds  partook  of  the 
body  with  and  under  the  form  of  the  bread,  they  would  not  have 
tmderetood  it;  if  it  had  been  asserted  that  the  bread  only  eigni^ 
fied  the  body,  they  wovJd  not  have  been  eatiafsd."  Strauss,  Leben 
Jesu,  Ist  edit  voL  ii  p.  437.  Comp.  Baumgarten-Crusivs,  iL  p. 
1211,  sa,  and  1185,  ss. 

'  Ignat.  ad  SmyriL  7,  reprcMiches  the  Docetse :  Evxapurrla^  Koi 
nrpocevyri^  anrkxavrai  hik  rh  /i^  ofioXoyeip  rifv  eif^apiariav  adpxa 
elpoi  Tov  aayrrjpo^  ^fi&v  ^Iffcou  Xpurroir  rrpf  virep  afJLopri&v  i^fi&v 
iradova-av,  f^  t§  'xpvicrrirrqri,  o  irarrfp  y^eipeif,  comp.  ad.  Trail  8. 
ad  Philad  5.  ad  Rom.  5.     Some  understood  the  word  elva*  itself 
as  fifymbolical     Ck>mp.  MUnscher  ed.  by  CoUn.,  L  p.  495,  and  on 
the  other  side»  Ebrard,  L  c.  254.     Justin,  ApoL  L  66,  after  haying 
made  a  strict  distinction  between  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  common  bread  and  wine:  Ov  yhp  e^  icoivop 
ApTov,  ovSe  fcoivov  irofia  ravra  Xap^fidvofieu,  oXX*  bv  rpoirov  &^ 
Xoyov  6eov  aaptcoirowfiek  *Ifiaxns  Xpurro9  6  a-emiip  fipAv  koX 
adp/ca  Koi  alfui  inrip  acmfpla^  ^pAu  lerxetff  ovtcd^  koX  rifv  SI 
euytfi  X070U  rot)  Trap'  ctinov  €V)(apKmfd€iaav  rpo^^,  i^  ^  atfui 
KoX  adptce^  teariL  p,erafio\rfv  rpii^vroA  fip&v,  itceivov  rou  aap^ 
KOirovrfihrrc^  ^Iriaov  koX  cdptca  teat  alpA  ihiZdyOripsv  elveu.     He 
does  not  speak  of  a  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ,  see  Ebrard,  p.  257.     In  the  opinion  of  this 
writer,  the  phrase  Karh  fierafioXi^v  is  the  opposite  of  icariL  terlciv, 
and  denotes  that  natural  food  is  accompanied  by  that  provided  by 
our  Saviour  for  our  new  life,  comp.  also  Semisch,  ii  p.  439,  ss. 
The  passage  is  by  no  means  clear.    Irenosus,  iv.  18  (33),  p.  250 
(824,  Grabe)  also  thinks  that  the  common  bread  is  changed  into 
bread  of  a  higher  order,  the  earthly  into  the  heavenly;  but  it  does 
not  therefore  cease  to  be  bread.    He  draws  a  paralld  between  this 
change  and  the  transformation  of  the  mortal  body  into  the  im- 
mortal, p.  251 :  'fl^  ykp  awo  yfj^  apro^  'rrpoa^Mfifiavofievo^  rtfv 
hcicKriaw  \eiriKKqa'iv\  rov  Oeov,  ovKtri  Koufo^  apro^  iarlVf  oXX* 
eitxapurria,  iK  Svo  irparfpArtov  awearrftcvia,  hrvfelov  re  #cal 
ovpa»lov,   ovro>9    icol   rh  a^fiara   ^fi&v  fierdKafilSavovTa   r^ 
euxapurrla^,  p/qictri,  etva*  fftdapri,,  rifv  iKiriBa  rfj^  ek  al&va^ 
avacTouTety;  ix^vra.     Comp.  v.  2,  p.  292,  94  (396,  97),  and  Mas- 
sueti  Diss,  iil  art.  7,  p.  114.     Irenaeus  also  defends  the  real  pre- 
sence of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  in  opposition  to 
the  Docetae  and  Gnostics,  iv.  18,  §  4,  33,  §  2  (Mimscher,  von 
Colin,  i.  p.  496).     But  the  reason  which  he  argues  in  favour  of 
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his  views,  viz.  that  the  Chtostics  cannot  partake  of  Ike  bread  and 
wine  wilh  thanksgiving  because  they  despise  matter,  shows  that 
he  regarded  the  elements  as  more  than  merely  accidental  things, 
though  they  are  only  bread  and  wine.  Comp.  Thiersch  die  Lehre 
des  Irenseus  von  der  Eucharistie,  in  Rudelbach  and  Guerikes 
Zeitschrift,  1841,  p.  40,  ss. 

*  The  fear  of  spilling  any  part  of  the  wine  {Tert.  de  corona 
mil  3:  Calicis  aut  panis  nostri  aliquid  decuti  in  terram  amde 
patimur,  and  Orig,  in  Exod.  Horn.  xiii.  3),  was  perhaps  founded 
on  a  right  feeling  of  propriety,  but  it  degenerated  into  8uj)er8ti- 
tious  dread.  Thus  tho  belief  in  an  inherent  vital  power  in  the 
elements  (<f>dpfiaKov  aSavaala^y  avriSorov  rov  pi^  a/rrodat/elv)  was 
gradually  converted  into  the  belief  of  miraculous  cures  being 
effected  by  them,  which  would  easily  form  the  transition  to  gross 
superstition.  The  practice  of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
children  may  also  be  ascribed  to  the  expectation  of  supernatural 
effects.  Comp.  the  anecdotes  of  Cyprian,  de  lapsis,  p.  132.  Rett- 
berg,  p.  337. — The  separation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  from  the 
agapse,  which  had  become  necessary,  the  custom  of  preserving  the 
bread,  the  communion  of  the  sick,  etc.,  furthered  such  views. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Tertuttian,  whose  views,  generally 
speaking,  are  realistic,  shows  in  this  instance  a  leaning  towards 
the  allegorical  interpretation,  according  to  which  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  figura  corporis  Christi,  adv.  Marc,  i  14,  iv.  40.  In 
the  latter  place  he  makes  use  of  the  symbolical  to  refute  the 
notions  of  Marcion:  if  Christ  had  not  possessed  a  real  body,  it 
could  not  have  been  represented:  (vacua  res,  quod  est  phantasma, 
figuram  capere  non  potest. — ^He  might  as  well  have  said:  it  is 
impossible  to  partake  of  a  phantom  as  such!)^  This  sentiment 
accords  with  what  is  said  de  anima,  c.  17:  vinum  in  sanguinis  sui 
memoriam  consecravit.  Nevertheless,  Tertullian  speaks  in  other 
places,  de  resurr.  c.  8,  de  pud.  c.  9,  of  the  participation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  an  opimitate  dominici  corporis  vesci,  as  a  de  Deo 
saginari;  with  these  expressions  comp.  de  Orat.  6:  Corpus  ejus  in 
pane  censetur  (not  esC).  He  also  makes  some  mystical  allusions 
{e.  g.  Gen.  xlix.  11 :  Lavabit  in  vino  stolam  suam,  is  in  his  opinion 
a  type,  etc.)  and  adopts  the  notions  of  his  age  concerning  the 


»  Respecting  the  manner  in  which  Tertullian  viewed  the  relation  between 
the  sign  and  the  thi7}^  dgnifiedy  comp.  as  a  ptirallel-passage  dc  resnrr.  camis, 
c.  30. 
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supernatural  effects  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  the  existence  of 
such  notions  is  no  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  or 
another  of  similar  import,  was  known  at  that  time,  since  the  same 
efficacy  was  ascribed  to  baptismal  water.  Comp.  Neander,  Antig- 
nosticus,  p.  517,  and  Baur,  F.,  Tertul^ian's  Lehre  vom  Abend- 
mahl,  (Tubing.  Zeitschr.  1839,  part  2,  p.  36,  ss.)  in  opposition  to 
Ruddbach,  who  asserts  (as  Luther  had  done  before  him)  that  Ter- 
tullian  took  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  point  in  question.  On  the 
other  hand,  (Ecolampadius  and  Zuinglius  appealed  to  the  same 
Father  in  support  of  their  opinions  Cyprian's  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  set  forth  in  the  63rd  of  his  epistles,  where  he 
combats  the  error  of  those  who  used  water  instead  of  wine  (see 
note  1),  and  proves  the  obligation  resting  upon  us  of  employing 
the  latter.  The  phrase  ostenditur  used  in  reference  to  the  wine 
as  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  somewhat  doubtful  But  the  comparison 
wHch  Cyprian  draws  between  water  and  people,  rather  intimates 
that  he  was  in  favour  of  the  symbolical  interpretation,  though  he 
calls  in  other  places  (like  TertuUian)  the  Lord's  Supper  simply  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  Ep.  57,  p.  117.  What  he  says  concern- 
ing the  effects  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  (the  blessed  drunkenness  of 
the  communicants  compared  with  the  drunkenness  of  Noah),  and 
the  miracles  related  by  him,  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge 
of  insipidity.  But  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
the  church,  he  attaches  great  practical  importance  to  the  idea  of  a 
cammv/nio,  which  was  afterwards  abandoned  by  the  Romish 
church,  but  on  which  again  much  stress  was  laid  by  the  reformers, 
Ep.  63,  p.  154:  Quo  et  ipso  Sacramento  populus  noster  ostenditur 
adanatus,  ut  quemadmodum  grana  multa  in  unum  collecta  et  com- 
molita  et  commixta,  panem  unum  fEusiunt,  sic  in  Christo,  qui  est 
panis  ccslestis,  unum  sciamus  esse  corpus,  cui  conjunctus  sit  noster 
numerus  et  adunatus.     Comp.  Rettberg,  p.  332,  ss. 

^  Clement  adopts  the  mystical  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  is  heavenly  meat  and  heavenly  drink;  but  he 
looks  for  the  mystical  not  so  much  in  the  elements  (bread  and 
wine),  as  in  the  spiritual  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ,  and 
thinks  that  effects  are  produced  only  upon  the  mind,  not  upon  the 
body.  Clement  also  considers  the  Lord's  Supper  not  only  as 
avfj^oKov,  but  as  avfifioXov  /mvotucov,  Psed.  ii  2,  p.  184,  (156, 
Sylb.)  Comp.  Peed.  1,  6,  p.  123:  Tavro?  ^fup  olKela^  t/7o<^^  6 
£i;pM>9  XOfyffjriel  koI  a-apxa  opeyei  koX  alfia  i/c)(€i  koL  ovBev  eh 
av^ffaiv  rok  waiBioi^  ivBet'  &  tov  trapabo^ov  fivoTTjpiov  k.  t.  X. 
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The  use  of  the  terms  aXXffyopelvy  Stifuovfyyeuf,  alvlrreaOoi  clearly 
intimates  that  in  his  view  the  visible  elements  themselves  are  not 
that  mystery,  but  the  idea  represented  by  them.  His  interpreta- 
tion of  the  symbol  is  somewhat  pecidiar:  the  Holy  Spirit  is  re- 
presented by  the  a-itp^j  the  Logos  by  the  atfm,  and  die  Lord  him- 
self, who  unites  in  him  the  Logos  and  the  Spirit,  by  the  mixture 
of  the  wine  and  the  water.  A  distinction  between  the  blood  once 
shed  on  the  cross,  and  that  represented  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  is 
found  in  P»d.  ii  2,  p.  177,  (151,  Sylb.):  Jirrov  Sk  rh  aXfia  rov 
Kvplov  TO  fihf  yap  itmv  axnov  a-apKiKoVf  ^  rfj^  ^Bopa/;  \eK\rTp^ 
fjLeda'  TO  ik'  wifevfJuvriicoVf  rovreariv  ^  KexpurfieOcu  KaX  tovt 
icrl  irielv  to  atfia  tov  ^Itfaov,  Ttj^  Kvpuucrj^  fieroKafiew  cUf^Oap^ 
trla^'  layin;  8i  tov  Xoyov  to  uvevfia,  cov  alfui  aapKo^,  (Gomp. 
Bdhr,  vom  Tode  Jesu,  p.  80).  In  the  part  which  follows,  the 
mixture  of  the  wine  and  water  is  said  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  union 
of  the  nrvevfia  with  the  spirit  of  man.  Lastly,  Clement  also  finds 
in  the  Old  Test  types  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  e,  g.  in  Melchisedec, 
Strom,  iv.  25,  p.  687,.  (539,  B.  Sylb.)  Among  the  Antenicene 
Fathers  Origen  is  the  only  one  who  decidedly  opposes  those  as 
cucepcuoTipoin,  who  take  the  external  sign  for  the  thing  itself  in 
the  XL  Tom.  on  Matth.  0pp.  iii  p.  498-500.  "  As  common  meat 
does  not  defile,  but  rather  unbelief  and  the  impurity  of  the  heart, 
so  the  meat  which  is  consecrated  by  the  Word  of  Ood  and  by 
prayer,  does  not  by  itself  (roS  ISl^  Xoytp)  sanctify  those  who  par- 
take of  it.  The  bread  of  the  Lord  profits  only  those  who  receive 
it  with  an  undefiled  heart  and  a  pure  conscience.^'  In  connection 
with  such  views  Origen  (as  afterwards  Zuinglius,  and  still  less  the 
Socinians)  did  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  actual  parti- 
cipation of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  other  Fathers:  Ovt<o  Sk  ovre 
€K  TOV  fiif  ^xvfeiv  Trap  ahro  to  fiii  <f>arf€af  airo  tov  arfuurdhno^ 
X6yq>  0€ov  Koi  ivTcv^ei  dpTov,  varepovfieda  ar^aSov  Tivosr  oire  ix 
TOV  ^>arf€tp  nrepiaaevofieif  arfoB^  Ttvc  to  ykp  oXtiov  t^  varepif' 
0-60)9  V  fcodcia  iarl  koX  t^l  dfiapTi]fiaTa,  Koi  to  oXtiov  ttj^  vepia^ 
aewrem^  ^  SiKaMcrvprj  itrri  koI  Ta  tcadopOfifiaTa,  ib.  p.  898 :  Non 
enim  panem  ilium  visibilem,  quem  tenebat  in  manibus,  corpus 
suum  dicebat  Deus  Verbum,  sed  verbum,  in  cujus  mysterio  fiierat 
panis  ille  fragendus,  etc.  Comp.  Hom.  viL  5.  in  Lev.  0pp.  ii  p. 
225.  Agnoscite,  quia  figurse  sunt,  quse  in  divinis  voluminibus 
scripta  sunt,  et  ideo  tamquam  spiritales  et  non  tamquam  camales 
examinate  et  intelligite,  quee  dicuntur.  Si  enim  quasi  camales 
ista  suscipitis,  lasdunt  vos  et  non  alunt.    Est  enim  et  in  evangeliis 
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littera qu»  occidit  eum,  qui  non  spiritaliter,  quae  dicontur, 

adyerterit.  Si  enim  secundum  litteram  sequaris  hoc  ipsum,  quod 
dictum  est:  nisi  manducaveritis  carnem  meam  et  bibeiitis  san- 
meum,  occidit  hsec  littera. 

^  Concerning  the  oblations,  see  the  works  on  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  on  antiquities.  The  apostolical  Fathers  speak  of 
sacrifices,  by  which,  however,  we  are  to  understand  either  the 
sacrifices  of  the  heart  and  conduct  {Bam.  c.  2),  or  the  sacri- 
fices of  prayer  and  alms  {Clem,  of  Rome,  c.  40-44),  which  may 
also  include  the  gifts  {8&pa)  offered  at  the  Lord's  Supper;  comp. 
also  Ignat.  ad  Ephes.  5;  ad  TralL  7;  ad  Magn.  7.  Only  in  the 
passage  ad  Philad.  4,  the  evxapurria  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  $vauum^ptov,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  no  argument 
for  the  later  theory  of  sacrifice  can  be  inferred  firom  it;  see  Hqf" 
linger,  die  Lehre  der  apostolischen  Vater  rom  Opfer  im  Christ- 
Uchen  cultus,  1841.  More  definite  is  the  language  of  Justin 
M.  Dial  c.  Tryph.  c.  117,  who  calls  the  Lord's  Supper  Bvaia 
and  wpoa-if>opdy  and  compares  it  with  the  sacrifices  under  the 
Old.  Test,  dispensation.*  He  connects  with  this  the  offering  of 
prayers  {eirxapiarla),  which  are  also  sacrificea  But  the  Chris- 
tians themselres  make  the  sacrifice;  there  is  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  a  repeated  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Christ !  Comp. 
JElyrwrd,  L  c.  p.  236,  s&  Irentmis,  adv.  h»r.  iv.  17.  6,  p.  249 
(324  Or.),  teaches^  with  equal  clearness,  that  Christ  had  com- 
manded, not  on  account  of  Ood,  but  because  of  the  diaciples,  to 
offer  the  first  firuits,  and  thus  breaking  the  bread  and  blessing  the 
cup  with  thanksgiving  he  instituted :  oblationem,  quam  ecclesia 
Apostolis  accipiens  in  universo  mundo  offert  Deo,  ei  qui  alimenta 
nobis  prsestat;  primitias  suorum  munerum,  etc.  The  principal 
thing  is  the  disposition  of  the  person  who  offer&  On  the  difficult 
passage,  iv.  18,  p.  25i  (326  Or.) :  Judaei  autem  jam  non  offerunt, 
manus  enim  eomm  sanguine  plenae  sunt:  non  enim  receperunt 
verbum,  quod  [per  quod?]  offertur  Deo.  Comp.  Maseuet,  diss. 
iiL  in  Iren.  Deylingii  Obsa  sacr.  P.  iv.  p.  92,  ss.,  and  Ifeander, 
Eirchengesch.  i  2,  p.  588  [transL  L  p.  385.]  For  the  views  of 
Origen  concerning  the  sacrifice,  comp.  Hofiing.  Origenis  doctrina 


»  Namely,  "  «  a  Ihank-cfferirig  for  the  gifts  of  naturey  which  teas  followed 
by  thanJugiving  for  all  other  Divine  blemngs.  The  primitive  churij^  had  a 
digtmd  conception  of  this  connection  Between  the  Lor^s  Supper  and  tohai  might 
he  caUed  the  natural  aspect  of  the  passoverP — Bcmr,  L  c.  p.  137. 
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de  sacrificiis  Christianoram  in  examen  vocatar,  Part  1  and  2  (ErL 
1840-41),  especially  Part  2,  p.  24,  s& 

^  Tert,  de  cor.  mil  3 :  Oblationes  pro  defanctis  pro  natalitiis 
annua  die  fiEu^imas.  De  exh.  cast.  11 :  Pro  nxore  defdncta  obla- 
tionis  annuas  reddis,  etc.,  where  he  also  uses  the  term  sacrificiuuL 
De  monog.  10,  he  even  speaks  of  a  refrigerium  which  hence 
accrues  to  the  dead,  comp.  de  Orat.  14  (19).  It  might  here  also 
be  mentioned,  that  Tertullian,  as  the  Christians  in  general,  called 
prayers  sacrifices;  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  overlooked, 
that  in  the  above  passage  de  monogamia,  prayers  and  sacrifices 
are  distinctly  separated.     Neander,  Antignosticus,  p.  155. 

^  Cyprian,  in  accordance  with  his  whole  hierarchical  tendency, 
first  of  all  the  Fathers  maintained  that  the  sacrifice  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  thank-offering  of  the  congregation,  but  in  the  sacrifice 
made  by  the  priest,  in  the  stead  of  Christ:  vice  Christi  fungitur, 
id  quod  Christus  fecit,  imitatur,  et  sacrificium  verum  et  plenum 
tunc  offert  in  ecclesia  Deo  PatrL  But  even  Cyprian  does  not  go 
beyond  the  idea  of  the  sacrifice  being  imitated,  which  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  its  actual  rq>etiti<m.  Comp.  Rettberg,  p.  334, 
and  Neander,  L  c.  L  2,  p.  588  [tranisL  L  p.  385.  On  the  other  side, 
see  Marheinecke,    Symbolik,  iiL  420.] 

^®  Concerning  the  Ebionites  see  Credner,  L  c.  ill  p.  308,  on  the 
Ophites,  Epiph.  hser.  37>  5.    Baur,  Gnosis,  p.  196. 

If  we  compare  the  preceding  observations  with  the  doctrines  afterwards 
set  forth  in  the  confessions  of  ftuth,  we  arrive  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions :  1.  The  Roman  Catholic  notion  of  transubstantiation  is  as  yet  alto- 
gether unknown;  nevertheless,  the  first  traces  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the 
theory  of  a  sacrifice,  may  be  found  in  the  vnritings  of  some  of  the  Fathers 
of  this  period.  2.  The  views  of  (Ignatius),  Justin  and  Irenseus  can  be 
compared  to  those  of  Luther  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  alike  remote  from 
transubstantiation  properly  speaking,  and  from  symbolical  interpretation^ 
and  connect  the  real  with  the  ideal  3.  The  theologians  of  North  Africa 
and  Alexandria  are  the  representatives  of  the  reformed  churcL  The 
positiye  tend^icy  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  may  be  best  seen  in  Clement, 
the  negative  view  of  Zuinglius  is  represented  by  Origen ;  and  both  the 
positive  and  the  negative  aspects  of  the  reformed  doctrine  are  united  in 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian.  The  Ebionites  (if  anything  more  were  known 
respecting  their  sentiments)  might  probably  be  considered  as  the  fore- 
runners of  the  Socinians,  the  Gnostics  as  those  of  the  Quakers. 
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§  74. 

DEFINITION  OF  THE  TERM  SACRAMENT. 

[HcUley,  R,  Lectures  on  the  Sacraments,  P.  I.  Lect  L  p.  1-14.] 

The  two  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
existed  before  such  a  systematic  definition  of  the  term 
Sacrament  had  been  formed  as  to  include  both.^  The 
phrases  (Lwrrfigtoif  and  sacramentum  are  indeed  used  in  re- 
ference to  either,^  but  they  are  quite  as  frequently  ap- 
plied to  other  religious  symbols  and  usages  founded  upon 
some  higher  religious  notion,  and  lastly^  to  certain  more 
profound  doctrines  of  the  church.^ 

^  The  word  Sacrament  is  not  used  in  the  New  Test  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  understand  it,  inasmuch  as  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  are  nowhere  described  as  two  associated  rites  which 
distinctly  differ  from  other  symbolical  usages.  But  shortly  after- 
wards greater  importance  was  attached  to  the  former  than  to  the 
latter,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing  symbolizing  tendency  of  the 
church  It  therefore  became  necessaiy  that  the  church  itself 
should  determine  the  idea  of  a  sacrament,  as  nothing  could  be  de- 
cided from  Scripture. 

^  As  TertuUian,  generally  speaking,  is  the  author  of  the  later 
dogmatic  terminology  (comp.  the  phrases:  novum  Testamentum, 
trinitas,  peccatum  originale,  satisfstctio)  so  A«  is  the  first  writer 
who  uses  the  phrase  sacramentum  baptismatis  et  eucharistise, 
adv.  Marc.  iv.  30.  Comp.  Baumgarten-Crusitis  ii  p.  1188,  and 
the  works  quoted  by  him.  The  corresponding  Greek  term  fivtrnf- 
piov  occurs  in  Justin^  ApoL  i  66,  and  Clem,  Psed.  1  p.  123,  comp. 
Suicer,  sub  voce). 

^  TertvUian  alsc^  uses  the  word  sacramentum  in  a  more  general 
sense,  adv.  Marc.  v.  18,  and  adv.  Prax.  30,  where  he  calls  the 
Christian  religion  a  sacrament.  Comp.  the  Index  latinitatis  Ter- 
tuUianeae,  by  Semler,  p.  500.  [HaUey,  1.  c  p.  9,  10.]  The  same 
may  be  said  respecting  the  use  of  the  term  fiv<m^pu}v.  Cyprian 
employs  the  word  sacramentum  with  the  same  latitude  as  Tertul- 
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lian.  He  speaks  indeed,  Ep.  63,  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  but  also  of  a  sacrament  of  the  Trinity  (de  orat.  dom. 
where  the  Lord's  prayer  itself  is  called  a  sacrament).  On  the 
twofold  sense  of  the  Latin  word,  sometimes  denoting  oath,  some- 
times used  as  the  translation  of  the  Greek  term  fiv<rnipiov,  see 
RetAerg,  p.  824,  25. 


SIXTH    SECTION, 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  LAST  THINGS. 

(ESCHATOLOGY.) 

§  75. 

THE  SECOND  ADVENT  OF  CHRIST — MILLENNABIANI8M. 

(CHILIASM.) 

(Corrodi)  kritische  Greschichte  des  ChiHasmns.  Zur.  1781 — 83.  iii  1794. 
Miintcher^  W,j  Entwickelung  der  Lehre  vom  taosendjahrigen  Beiche  in 
den  3  ersten  Jahrhunderten,  in  Henkes  Magazin.  voL  vi  p.  233,  ss. 
[Comp.  the  article  on  Millennium  in  KiUo*s  Cyclop,  of  BibL  liter.,  where 
the  literature  will  be  found.] 

The  disciples  of  Christ  having  received  from  their 
master  the  promise  of  his  second  coming  (^agotMna),  the 
primitive  church  looked  upon  this  event  as  one  which 
would  shortly  come  to  pass^  and  brought  it  into  connec- 
tion with  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the 
final  judgment.^  Of  all  the  parts  of  the  New  Test., 
none  gave  rise  to  so  many  conjectures  on  the  subject,  as 
the  book  pf  Revelation^  which  some  ascribed  to  the 
Apostle  John^  while  others  rejected  this  opinion,  or  even 
contested  its  canonical  authority.^  The  idea  having 
been  introduced  in  the  20th  ch.  of  that  book,  of  a  mil- 
lennial kingdom,  together  with  the  notion  of  a  second 
resurrection,^  the  more  carnally-minded  freely  indulged 
in  further  developments  of  their  millennial  hopes.  This 
was  the  case  not  only  with  the  Judaizing  Ebionites^  and 
CerinthtiSy^  (according  to  the  testimony  of  some  wri- 
ters), but  also  with  some  orthodox  Fathers,  such  as 
Papias  of  Hierapolis,  Justin^  IretuBW?  and  TertuUian. 

Q 
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The  millennial  notions  of  the  latter  were  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  his  Montanist  views.^  Cyprian  adopted 
partly  the  same  ideas,  but  only  in  a  greatly  modified 
form.^  The  Gnostics  were  from  the  first  unfavourable 
to  millennarian  tendencies^^  which  were  also  opposed  by 
some  orthodox  writers,  e.g.  the  Presbyter  Caim  in  Rome, 
and  the  theologians  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  especially 
Origen}^ 

*  Comp,  the  works  on  biblical  theology.  The  notion  of  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  in  distraction  from  the  first  was  founded 
on  the  New  Test.  Justin  M,  ApoL  L  52 :  Avo  7^/9  ainw  irapov- 
aUvi  irpoeicfipv^cu  oi  irpoff^rfrcu'  filau  fiev  t^v  ijSff  y€VO/i€Vffv,  ax: 
drifMov  KoX  irad'^TOv  avOfmirov'  rijv  Bi  Sevripav,  Stcw  fierce  So^9 
ef  ovpaif&v  fierit  T179  arfyeKucrj^  avrov  OTparia^  ircLparfevrjaeaOeu 
Ke/cqpv/cTCU,  ire  /cat  r^  aatfjuira  aveyep  et  iravrtov  t&v  yevofiipo^v 
avOpdyirtov  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  dial.  c.  Tr.  45.  Iren.  i.  10,  (he  makes  a 
distinction  between  ikevai^  and  irapovala)  iv.  22.  2. 

^  See  above  §  81,  note  7,  esp.  Euseb.  viL  25,  and  the  intro- 
ductions to  the  commentaries  on  the  book  of  Bevelation  [SiiLart, 
i.  p.  283,  ss.] 

*  Comp.  the  commentaries  on  this  chapter,  [Sttuirt,  ii  p.  459, 
88.,  474.]  Justin  M.  calls  the  first  resurrection  the  holy  one, 
dial  c.  l^ph.  §  113.     Comp.  Semisch,  ii  p.  471. 

^Jerome  in  his  comment,  on  Is.  IxvL  20,  observes  that  the 
Ebionites  understand  the  passage,  "And  they  shall  bring  all 
your  brethren  for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  out  of  all  nations 
upon  horses,  and  in  chariots,  and  in  litters,  and  upon  mules,  and 
upon  swift  beasts,'^  in  its  literal  sense,  and  apply  it  to  chariots 
drawn  by  four  horses  and  conveyances  of  every  description. 
They  believe,  that  at  the  last  day,  when  Christ  will  reign  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  temple  be  rebuilt,  the  Israelites  will  be. 
gathered  together  from  all  the  ends  of  the  eartL  They  will 
have  no  wings  to  fly,  but  they  will  come  ill  waggons  of  Gaul,  in 
covered  chariots  of  war,  and  on  horses  of  Spain  and  Cappadocia ; 
their  wives  will  be  carried  in  litters,  and  ride  upon  mules  of 
Numidia  instead  of  horses.  Those  who  hold  offices,  dignitaries, 
and  princes,  will  come  in  coaches  from  Britain,  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
the  regions  where  the  river  Rhine  is  divided  in  two  arms;  the 
subdued  nations  will  hasten  to  meet  them.     But  the  author  of 
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the  Clementine  Homilies,  far  from  adopting  snch  gross  notions, 
(Oredner,  L  c.  iiL  p.  289,  90,)  even  opposes  them,  Schiiemann, 
p.  251  and  519. 

^  Euseb.  iiL  28  (from  the  accounts  given  by  Cains  of  Rome  and 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria).  According  to  Cains  Cerinthus  taught: 
Merit  ri^v  avdarcunv  eirlyeiov  elvcu  to  ficurtKeiov  tov  Xpurrov 
KoX  irdXiv  hriSvfilai^  kclL  ffiovc&;  h/  'lepovadK^/M  rtfv  adpKa 
iroTarevofievrfv  BovXeveiv,  this  state  would  last  a  thousand  years : 
according  to  Dionysius,  eTrlyetov  hreaOcu  rffv  tov  Xpurrov  /Saa^ 
\elav*  KaX  &v  avro^  mpeyero  ^CKoaoi>p4iTO^  wv  /cal  iraw  trapKuw, 
€v  TovToi^  oveipoiroXeip  Icetrdtu,  ycurrpo^  tcaX  r&v  inro  yaaripa 
^XrfCfjMV&v,  rovriar^  airioi^  teal  iroroi^  koX  ydfioi^  zeal  Si  &v 
^u^pJnepov  raSrra  ^pi^t)  iropteUrOcu,  koprw  icdX  dvaUu^  #cal 
Upeuov  a(f>arfcu<:.  Comp.  viL  25,  and  Theodoret  &b.  hser.  iL  3, 
and  the  works  referred  to  in  §  23.  [Burton,  Bampton  Lecture, 
vi  lect  p.  177-179,  and  note  76.] 

^  "  In  ail  these  works  the  bdiefin  the  miUennitmi  is  so  evident, 
that  no  one  can  hesitate  to  consider  it  cm  universal  in  an  age, 
when  certairdy  such  motives  as  it  offered,  were  not  unnecessary 
to  ammaie  men  to  suffer  for  Christianity,"  Qieseler,  Lehrb.  der 
Kirchengeschichte,  L  §  50.  [Translation  of  Cunningham,  L  p.  100.] 
Comp.  however,  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Bome,  Ignatius,  Poly- 
carp,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilns  of  Antioch,  in  none  of 
which  millennarian  notions  are  propounded.  On  the  millennial 
views  of  Papias  see  Euseb.  iiL  39:  XiKiaBa  rtvd  ^<nv  ir&v 
iaeaffcu  fierh  rifv  etc  v&cp&v  avdarao'iv,  atofiaTUcm  rtj^  rov 
Xpurrov  paaCKeia^  hrX  raurrfol  r^  7^  inrotrniaofUpri^,  Comp. 
Bam.  c.  15  (Ps.  xc.  4),  Hemuis,  lib,  L  Via  i  3,  and  the  observa- 
tions of  'Jachmann,  p.  86. — Justin,  Dial  c.  Tr.  80,  81,  asserts, 
that  according  to  his  own  opinion  and  that  of  the  other  orthodox 
theologians  (eX  nve^  eunv  opOoryvrnfiove^  fcarcL  irdirra  y^purruivoi), 
the  elect  will  rise  from  the  dead,  and  spend  a  thousand  years  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  will  be  restored,  changed,  and  beauti- 
fied, (in  support  of  his  views  he  appeals  to  Jeremi^di  and  EzeMel) ; 
at  the  same  time  he  admits  that  even  orthodox  Christians  (rfy; 
icaOapa^  icai  ^vaefiov^  yiwfivf^  *)  entertain  different  views,  comp. 
ApoL  L  11 ;  he  there  opposes  the  idea  of  a  human  political  king- 

*  Various  writers  haye  endeayoored  to  remoye  the  contradiction  between 
these  two  sentiments,  BimUr,  i  p.  104,  interpolates:  many  atharwiw  ortho- 
dox Christians.  MwMcher  (Handbuch  iL  p.  420),  and  others,  interpolate  the 
word  fi>^  [comp.  Qiesder,  L  c.  L  §  52,  note  19.] 
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dom,  but  not  that  of  a  milleniaal  reign  of  Christ.  Justin  holds 
an  intermediate  position  between  gross  sensualism  {avfi/rrieip  tt^Xlv 
KoX  avfufyaryeuf,  dial  c.  Tr.  §51)  on  the  one  hand,  and  spiritual 
idealism  on  the  other.  [Comp.  Semisch,  C,  Justin  Martyr,  his 
life,  writings,  and  opinions,  transL  by  J.  E.  Byland,  ii  37(>-376.] 
Irenasus,  adv.  hser.  v.  33,  p.  332  (453,  Gr.),  defends  Chiliasm, 
especially  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics.  He  appeals  e,  g,  to 
Matth.  zxvi.  29,  and  Is.  xi  6. — On  the  most  sensuous  and  &ntas- 
tical  description  of  the  fertility  of  the  vine  and  of  com,  which  is 
said  to  have  originated  with  Fapias  and  the  disciples  of  John,  see 
MUnscher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  L  p.  44.  Orabe,  Spia  Sea  2,  p.  31, 
and  230.  Corrodi,  iL  p.  496.  [Iren.  adv.  hser.  v.  33:  "The 
days  will  come  in  which  vines  will  grow,  each  having  ten  thou- 
sand branches ;  and  on  each  branch  there  wUl  be  ten  thousand 
twigs,  and  on  each  twig  ten  thousand  clusters  of  grapes,  and  in 
each  cluster  ten  thousand  grapes;  and  each  grape,  when  expressed, 
will  jrield  twenty-five  fieTpfjra^  of  wine.  And  when  any  one  of 
the  saints  shall  take  hold  of  a  cluster  of  grapes,  another  (cluster) 
will  ciy  out :  I  am  a  better  cluster,  take  me,  and  on  my  account 
give  thanks  to  the  Lord.  In  like  manner,  a  grain  of  wheat  will 
produce  ten  thousand  heads,  and  each  head  will  have  ten  thou- 
sand grains;  and  each  grain  will  yield  ten  poimds  of  clear  fine 
flour;  and  other  fruits  will  yield  seeds  and  herbage  in  the  same 
proportion."  Respecting  the  millennarian  notions  propounded  in 
the  Sibylline  oracles,  the  book  of  Enoch,  the  Testament  of  the 
twelve  Patriarchs,  etc.,  see  Stuart,  comment,  on  the  Apocalypse, 
L  p.  50,  sa,  87,  ss.,  107,  sa     Comp.  also  ii.  p.  488,  ss.] 

^  TertuUian'a  views  are  intimately  connected  with  his  Mon- 
tanist  notiona  His  treatise :  De  spe  fidelium  (Hier.  de  vir.  illuss. 
c  18,  and  in  Ezech.  a  36),  is  indeed  lost ;  but  comp.  adv.  Marc, 
iii.  24.  Tertullian,  however,  speaks  not  so  much  of  sensual  en- 
joyments, as  of  a  copia  omnium  bonorum  spiritualium,  and  even 
opposes  the  too  sensuous  interpretations  of  Messianic  passages,  de 
resurr.  cam.  c  26,  though  his  own  exposition  is  not  free  from 
similar  errors,  comp.  Neander,  Antignosticus,  p.  499.  Eirchen- 
geschichte^  L  3,  p.  1092,  [transL  iL  p.  325.]  On  the  question, 
how  far  we  may  implicitly  rely  on  the  assertion  of  Euseb.  v.  16, 
that  Montanus  had  fixed  upon  the  city  Pepuza  in  Fhrygia  as  the 
seat  of  the  millennial  reign  ?  and  on  the  millennarian  notions  of 
the  Montanists  in  general,  see  Oieseler,  L  c.  L  §  48. 

®  Respecting  his  doctrine  of  Antichrist,  and  his  belief  that  the 
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end  of  the  world  would  soon  come,  comp.  Ep.  58,  p.  120,  124, 
Ep.  61,  p.  144,  exh.  mart,  ab  init.  p.  167.  Tert.  adv.  Jud.  iii 
§  118,  p.  91,  see  Retfberg,  p.  340,  ss. 

^  This  is  evident  both  from  the  real  nature  of  Onostidsm 
itself,  and  the  opposition  which  Irenceus  raised  to  it.  Some  have 
even  ascribed  the  origin  of  Marcion's  system  to  a  millennarian 
controversy;  comp:  however  Baur,  Gnosis,  p.  2d 6. 

^^  Concerning  Caius  and  his  controversy  with  the  Montanist 
Procltut,  see  Neander,  Kirchengesch.  i.  p.  1093,  [transL  ii  p. 
325.]  Origen  speaks  in  very  strong  terms  against  the  millen- 
narians,  whose  opinions  he  designates :  ineptas  fi&balas,  figmenta 
inania,  Soyfutra  aTaTnUrrara,  fio^Oripd^  etc.  de  princ.  ii  c.  11,  §  2. 
0pp.  i.  p.  104,  contra  Cels.  iv.  22.  0pp.  L  p.  517.  Select  in  Ps. 
0pp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  570,  in  Cant.  Cant.  0pp.  T.  iii  p.  28.  (Miln- 
scher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  i  p.  44-46.  Bespecting  Hippclytus,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Antichrist  without  being  a  true  Millennarian, 
comp.  Photius  Cod.  202.  HcmM,  de  Hippolyto  (Gott.  838,  4.), 
p.  37,  60.     Corrodi,  ii  p.  401,  406,  413,  416. 


$  76. 

THE  RESURRECTION. 

TeiJUTy  O.  A.f  fides  dogmatis  de  reBuirectione  camis  per  4  piiora  secula. 
HaL  et  Hehnst  1766,  a  Fliiggey  Ch.  TT.,  Geschichte  der  Lehre  Yom 
Zustande  des  Menschen  oach  dem  Tode.  Lpsg.  1799,  1800,  8.  f  Hubert 
Beckers^  Mittheilungen  aus  den  merkwurdigsten  Schrifben  der  verflos- 
senen  Jahrhunderte  iiber  den  Zustand  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode.  Augsb. 
1835,36. 

Though  traces  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  which  is  so  ably  set  forth  by  the  Apostle  Paul^ 
may  be  found  in  certain  notions  of  earlier  antiquity,^ 
yet  it  received  its  full  confirmation,  and  was  brought 
within  the  apprehension  of  even  the  uneducated  only 
by  the  resurrection  of  Christ.^  During  the  period  of 
Apologetics  it  was  further  developed,  so  as  to  involve 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.^  The  ob- 
jections of  the  opponents  of  this  doctrine,  which  may  be 
chiefly  traced  to  that  tendency  of  the  human  mind  which 
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prevents  man  from  looking  beyond  what  is  visible  and 
tangible,  were  more  or  less  fully  answered  in  the  epistle 
of  Clement  of  Rome^  as  well  as  in  the  writings  of  Justin^ 
Aihenagoras^  Theophihis^  Irenceus^  Terttdlian^  Minucius 
Felix,  Cyprian^  and  others.*  Most  of  the  Fathers  be- 
lieved in  the  resuscitation  of  the  very  same  body  which 
man  possessed  while  on  earth.^  The  theologians  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  however,  formed  an  exception;  Oru 
geny  in  particular,^  endeavoured  to  clear  the  doctrine  in 
question  from  its  false  additions,  by  reducing  it  to  the 
simple  idea  of  Paul,  and  sought  at  the  same  time  to 
refine  and  to  spiritualize  it  after  the  manner  of  the 
Alexandrian  school.  The  Gnostics,  on  the  other  hand, 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  en- 
tirely ;7  the  false  teachers  of  Arabia,  whom  Origen  com- 
bated, asserted  that  both  soul  and  body  fall  into  a  sleep 
of  death,  from  which  they  will  not  awake  till  the  last 
day.® 

^  Comp.  Herder,  von  der  Aoferstehung  (Werke  Zur  Religion 
iind  Theologie,  vol.  xL) — MiMer,  0,,  Uber  die  Anferstehungslehre 
der  Parsen,  in  the  Stiidien  und  Kritiken,  1835,  2nd  part,  p.  477, 
sa     Corrodi,  L  c.  p.  345. 

^  It  must  excite  surprise  that,  while  Paul  represents  the  restbr- 
rection  of  Christ  as  the  central  point  of  the  whole  doctrine,  the 
Fathers  of  the  present  period  keep  this  fact  so  much  in  the  back- 
ground, or  that  at  least  it  does  not  always  form  the  foundation  of 
their  opinions  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Some, 
e.  g,  Athenagaras,  who  nevertheless  composed  a  separate  treatise 
on  the  subject  in  question,  and  MinucitLa  FdiXy  are  entirely  silent 
on  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (see  below);  the  others  also  rest 
their  arguments  chiefly  upon  reason  and  analogies  from  nature 
(the  change  of  day  and  night,  seed  and  fruity  the  Phoenix,  etc., 
Clement  of  Rome,  c.  24,  and  Ep.  11.  9). 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  New  Test  does  not  teach  an  oa/da-- 
rdcrv;  tQ9  trapiUt^,  but  r&v  v€Kp&v,  and  speaks  of  a  revivification 
of  the  cAfui.  But  the  phrase  resurrectio  camis  came  soon  into 
use,  and  found  also  its  way  into  what  is  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed. 
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*  Clement,  Ep.  I  ad  Cor.  c.  24»-26  (comp.  note  2).  Justin  M, 
adopts  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  and  thinks  that  it  will  rise  again  with  all  its 
members,  Fragm.  de  resorr.  c  3  (edited  as  a  separate  programme 
by  TeUer,  1766).  Comp.  Semisck,  iL  p.  146,  ss.  Even  cripples 
will  rise  with  the  body  which  they  possessed  while  on  earth ;  it 
is  of  coarse  to  be  supposed  that  Christ  will  heal  them  after  the 
resurrection  at  his  second  irapovala,  Dial  c.  Ti3rph.  c  69.  Jus- 
tin founds  his  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  chiefly  upon 
the  omnipotence,  justice,  and  benevolence  of  Qod,  as  well  as  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  shows,  in  connection  with  it,  that  the 
body  must  necessarily  participate  in  future  rewards  or  punish- 
ments, for  body  and  soul  necessarily  constitute  one  whole.  Chris- 
tianity differs  from  the  systems  of  either  Pythagoras  or  Plato,  in 
that  it  teaches  not  only  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  also  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  But  as  Justin  investigated  this  subject 
more  thoroughly,  he  was  necessarily  led  to  the  discussion  of  cer- 
tain questions  which  generally  engaged  the  attention  of  scholastic 
divines  alone,  that  e.  g.  relating  to  the  sexual  relations  of  the  re- 
surrection-bodies, which  he  compared  to  mules  (f)  [Quaest  et 
Besp.  p.  423:  Tametsi  membra  genitalia  post  resurrectionem,  ad 
proUficationem  utilia  non  erunt:  ad  reminiscentiam  tamen  ejus 
fiicient,  quod  per  ea  membra  mortales  acceperint  generationem, 
auctimi,  et  diumitatem.  Inducimur  namque  per  ea  ad  cogitar 
tionem  tam  prolizsB  sapientisB  Christi,  quse  ilia  (hominibus  per 
mortem  intercedentibus  attribuit,  ad  eorum  per  generationem) 
augendorum  conservationem,  ut  sobolis  creatae  successione,  genus 
nostrum  in  immortalitate  (perducaret)].  The  aiguments  which 
Athenagoras  adduces  in  his  treatise  de  resurr.  (espec.  a  11)  are 
partly  the  same  which  were  in  after  ages  urged  by  natural  theo- 
logy in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality:  the  moral  nature 
of  man»  his  liberty,  and  the  retributive  justice  of  God.  Concern- 
ing the  resurrection  of  the  body,  he  has  regard  to  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  it  at  all  times,  on  the  ground  that  it 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  natural  course  of  things  (the  fitct 
that  the  elements  of  one  organism  may  enter  into  the  composition 
of  another,  etc.)  He  is,  however,  fully  satisfied  in  his  own  mind, 
that  at  the  resurrection  all  things  will  be  restored,  trpi^  rtfv  rov 
avTou  a-mfiaro^  apfiovlav  xal  avartunv. — Theophilus,  ad  Aut  L  8, 
uses  similar  language. — Irencetis,  adv.  Haer.  v.  12  and  13,  also 
asserts  the  identity  of  the  future  with  the  present  body,  and 
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appeals  to  the  analogoas  reviyification  (not  new  creation)  of  sepa- 
rate organs  of  the  body  in  some  of  the  miraculous  cures  performed 
by  Christ  {e,g.  of  the  blind  man,  the  man  with  the  withered 
hand).  He  alludes  particularly  to  those  whom  Christ  raised  from 
the  dead,  the  son  of  the  widow  at  Nain,  and  Lazarus  (but  makes  ^ 
no  mention  of  the  body  of  Christ  himself)  !^  That  TertvUia/n,  who 
wrote  a  separate  work  on  the  present  subject  (de  resuirectione 
camis),  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  tiie  body,  is  what  we  might 
expect,  especially  as  he  made  no  strict  distinction  between  the 
body  and  the  souL  On  the  contrary,  he  points  out  the  intimate 
connection  existing  between  the  one  and  the  other  during  the 
present  life:  Nemo  tam  proximus  tibi  (animse)  quem  post  Domi- 
num  diligas,  nemo  magis  frater  tuus,  quae  (sc.  caro)  tecum  etiam 
in  Deo  nascitur  (c.  68).  In  his  opinion  the  flesh  participates  in 
spiritual  blessings,  in  the  means  of  grace  presented  to  us  in  uno^ 
tion,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper;  it  even  participates  in  mar- 
tyrdom (the  baptism  of  blood)!  The  body,  too,  is  created  after 
the  image  of  Qod  (comp.  above,  §  56,  note  3) !  He  uses  the  same 
illustrations  of  day  and  night,  the  Phoenix,  etc,  which  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  others,  and  maintains  the  identity  of  the  future 
with  the  present  body,  c.  52 ;  Certe  non  aliud  resurgit  quam  quod 
seminatur,  nee  aliud  seminatur,  quam  quod  dissolvitur  humi,  nee 
aliud  dissolvitur  humi»  quam  caro,  cf.  6,  63.  He  endeavours  to 
meet  the  objection,  that  certtdp  members  will  be  of  no  use  in  the 
future  life,  by  saying  that  the  members  of  the  human  body  are 
not  only  designed  for  the  mean  service  of  the  visible  world,  but 
also  for  something  higher.  Even  on  earth  the  mouth  serves  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  eating,  but  also  to  speak  and  to  praise 
Qod,  etc.,  c.  60  and  61.  Minucius  Fdix  makes  Caecilius  bring 
forward  the  objections  of  the  heathen  to  the  possibility,  both  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
c.  11:  Yellem  tamen  sciscitari,  utrumne  sine  oorpore,  an  cum 
corporibus?  et  corporibus  quibus,  ipsisne  an  innovatis  resurgaturt 
Sine  corpore?  hoc,  quod  sciam,  neque  mens,  neque  anima,  nee 
vita  est;  ipso  corpore?  sed  jam  ante  dilapsum  est;  alio  corpore? 
ergo  homo  novus  nascitur,  non  prior  ille  reparatur.  Et  tamen 
tanta  setas  abiit^  ssecula  innumera  fluxerunt;  quis  unus  ab  inferis 
vel  Protesilai  sorte  remeavit,  hdrarum  saltem  permisso  conmieatu. 


»  Irenaeus  takes  the  word  "flesh"  in  1  Cor.  xv.  60,  which  was  often  quoted 
agiiinst  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  to  mean  carnal  sense. 
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vel  ut  exemplo  crederemus? — ^The  argaments  which  he  adduces,  c. 
34,  in  reply  to  these  obJ6ttions,  are  founded  upon  the  omnipotence 
of  God,  which  created  man  out  of  nothing,  which  is  certainly 
more  difficult  than  the  mere  restoration  of  his  body;  upon  the 
above  analogies  (expectandum  nobis  etiam  corporis  ver  est),  and 
the  necessity  of  a  retribution  which  the  deniers  of  the  resurrection 
are  anxious  to  escape. — ^The  notions  of  Cyprian  on  this  subject 
are  formed  after  those  of  Tertullian,  comp.  de  habitu  Tirg.  p.  100, 
and  Betiberg,  p.  345. 

^  See  the  passages  quoted  in  the  preceding  note. 

®  Clement  of  Alexandria  had  already  intended  to  write  a 
separate  work  irepl  avaardaefn)*;,  com.  Peed  L  6,  p.  125,  (104 
Sylb.);  according  to  Euseb.  yl  24,  and  Hieron.  apud  Rufinum, 
Origen  composed  not  only  two  books,  but  also  (according  to  the 
latter)  two  dialogues  on  the  present  subject,  comp.  contra  Gels.  v. 
20.  0pp.  i.  p.  592,  de  princ.  ii.  10,  L  p.  100,  and  the  firagments 
0pp.  T.  i  p.  33 — 37.  Clement  of  Alexandria  only  touches  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  such  of  his  writings  as  are  yet 
extant,  without  discussing  it.  The  passage  Strom,  iy.  5,  p.  569, 
(479,  S.),  where  he  represents  the  future  deliverance  of  the  soul 
from  the  fetters  of  the  body  as  the  object  of  the  most  ai'dent 
desire  of  the  wise  man,  does  not  give  a  very  favourable  idea  of 
his  orthodoxy  in  this  point.  But  his  disciple  Origen  maintains, 
Comm.  in  Matth.  0pp.  iii  p.  811,  12,  that  we  may  put  our  trust 
in  Christ  without  believing  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  pro- 
vided we  hold  fast  the  immortality  of  the  souL  Nevertheless 
he  defended  the  doctriue  of  the  church  in  opposition  to  Celsus, 
but  endeavoured  to  divest  it  from  every  thing  which  might  give 
a  handle  to  scoffers:  on  this  account  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
the  identity  of  the  bodies  (which  is  not  that  of  Paul).  Contra 
Cels.  iv.  57.  0pp.  i  p.  548.  v.  18.  ibid  p.  590:  Ovre  fikv  ovv  rjfuh, 
ovT€  T^  Beta  ypdfjuiTa  avraZ^  ffyrjeri  aap^l  fitfBefiiav  fierafiokrjv 
av^CKr^vloi^  Trjv  eni  ro  fiiXruiv,  ^'qaeaOa^  tov9  irdKai  airoOavov- 
Ta9,  a-TTo  T^  7^  avaZwra/f;.  'O  hi  KiKxrof;  <rvKO<f>avT€i  ^/m^  ravra 
Xeytov.  Cap.  23,  p.  594 :  'Hfiei:  fikv  oiv  ov  (fnifiev  to  Buufyffapev 
a&fui  hravipx^adiu  ek  rfjv  i^  apyrn^  <f>va-iv,  C09  ovBk  top  Buuf)0ar 
phrra  kokkov  tov  aLrov  €7ravipj(€a0ai  eh;  tov  kokkov  rov  alrov, 
Aeyofiev  yap  &<nrep  eiri  rov  kokkov  tov  cItov  iyelpercu  araxy:, 
ovT(0  X0709  Tt9  eyKecrai  t&  cra>/uKTt,  o^*  oi  fiif  ^upo^ihov  iyelperai 
to  a&pLa  hf  cuf>6ap<ria.  The  appeal  to  the  omnipotence  of  God 
appeared  to  him  an  oroTroyrdTTf  avayoipffai^,  p.  595,  according  to 
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the  axiom  el  y^p  alaj(p6v  ri  Bp^  6  Geo^,  ovk  ian  deo^ ;  but  the 
biblical  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  if  rightly  interpreted,  includes 
nothing  that  is  unworthy  of  Ood,  comp.  viiL  49.  50.  0pp.  i  p. 
777.  78,  Selecta  in  Psalm  0pp.  ii  p.  532-56,  where  he  de- 
signates the  literal  interpretation  as  if>\vaplav7rr<o)(&v  vof)fjMT09v, 
and  proves,  that  every  body  must  be  adapted  to  the  surrounding 
world.  If  we  would  live  in  water,  we  ought  to  possess  the  nature 
of  fish,  etc.  The  heavenly  state  also  demands  glorified  bodies, 
like  those  of  Moses  and  EUaa  In  the  same  place  Origen  gives  a 
more  correct  interpretation  of  MattL  viiL  12;  Ps.  iiL  7,  and  other 
passages,  which  were  commonly  applied  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  Comp.  de  princ.  iL  10.  0pp.  L  p.  100.  (Bed  p.  223), 
Schnitzer,  p.  147,  sa  On  the  other  side:  Hieron.  ad  PammacL 
ep.  38.  61).  Photius  (according  to  Method).  Cod.  234. 

^  Thus  the  Gnostic  Apelles  maintained  that  the  work  of  Christ 
had  reference  only  to  the  soul,  and  rejected  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  BauTy  Gnosis^  p.  410.  [That  the  Gnostics  believed  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  appears  indisputably  certain,  but  their 
notions  concerning  matter  made  them  shrink  with  horror  from  the 
idea  of  a  reunion  of  the  body  with  the  soul,  and  led  them  to  reject 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  former.  But  they  have 
unjustly  been  charged  by  the  Fathers  with  a  denial  of  the  resur- 
rection in  general  Comp.  Bwrton,  Bampton  Lecture,  notes  58 
and  59,  and  Milnscher,  ed  by  von  CoUn,  L  p.  51-52]. 

^  Respecting  the  error  of  the  Thnetopsychites  (as  John  Da- 
mascenus  calls  them)  about  the  year  248,  comp.  Euseb.  vL  37: 
Tifv  avOpay/relav  y^v^v  re©?  /liv  icarh  rov  ivetrrSna  Kcupov 
&fia  rp  reXevTff  awcuiroSvriaKeiv  rok  <r(i>fuur&  xaX  awBuu^ei 
peaOtUy  aiOi^  hi  irore  tcarh  rov  rryi  avcundaem^  xeupov  avv  aurok 
avafiuoo-eaOai. 

§77. 

GENERAL  JUDGMENT. — ^HADES. — PURGATORY,— CON- 
FLAGRATION OF  THE  WORLD. 

BaumgarteTif  J,  8.,  historia  doctriiue  de  statu  animarum  separataram,  HaL 
1764  4  Emuti,  J.  A.,  de  veteram  Patr.  opinione  de  statu  medio  ani- 
marum a  ooipore  sejunct.  Excuib.  in  lectt  academ.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  Lips. 
1796.  [Jac  Windety  'Sr^uifJMrtvg  m9ro\tx6i  de  Vita  Functorum  Statu  ex 
Hebneorum  et  Gnecorum  comparatis  Sententiis  ooncinnatus;   Lend. 
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166^64     Tkonk  Bumetj  De  Statu  Mortuoniiii  et  Resurgentimn,  Lond. 
1757.    Comp.  Knappf  L  c  p.  403^  464,  and  p.  478} 

The  transactions  of  the  general  judgment^  which  was 
thought  to  be  connected  with  the  general  resurrection, 
were  depicted  in  various  ways.  Some  ascribed  the  office 
of  Judge  to  the  Son,  others  to  the  Father,  both  in  op- 
position to  the  Hellenistic  mjth  of  the  judges  in  the  un- 
der-world.^   The   idea  of  a  Hades  (}y^^)^)  which  was 

known  both  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Christianity,  and  the  assumption  that  the  true 
happiness,  or  the  final  misery  of  the  departed  does  not 
commence  till  after  the  general  judgment  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  appear  to  render  necessary  the  be- 
lief in  an  intermediate  state.  The  soul  was  supposed  to 
remain  there  from  the  moment  of  its  separation  from  the 
body  to  the  said  catastrophe.^  TertuUiaUf  however, 
held  that  the  martyrs  went  at  once  to  the  abode  of  the 
blessed,  paradise,  and  thought  that  in  this  particular 
point  they  enjoyed  an  advantage  over  other  Christians.^ 
Cyprian  does  not  seem  to  acknowledge  any  intermediate 
state  whatever.^  The  Gnostics  rejected  the  notion  con- 
cerning the  Hades  together  with  that  concerning  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  imagined  that  those  who 
are  spiritually  minded  (the  pneumatic),  would  immedi- 
ately after  death  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  the 
demiurgus,  and  be  elevated  to  the  vTJi^fM.^  The  ori- 
ental idea  of  a  purifying  fire  also  occurs  during  this 
period  in  the  writings  of  Clement  qf  Alexandria  and 
Origen.  This  purifying  fire,  however,  is  not  thought  to 
perform  its  work  in  the  intermediate  state,  but  is  either 
taken  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  or  supposed  to  stand  in 
some  connection  or  other  with  the  general  conflagration 
of  the  world.^ 

^  Just,  AT.  ApoL  i.  8:  II\dr<0v  Zk  ofwuo^  i^  'PaBdfiauOov  ical 
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airro  irparffui  <l>afiiv  yei^a-ea-Ocu,  aXX'  inrb  rod  Xpurrov.  For  the 
views  of  Justin  concerning  the  general  judgment  see  ApoL  ii  9 ; 
Semisch,  ii  p.  474,  75.     Tatian  contra  6r.  6 :  ^ucd^ovtri  Si  fifuv 

ov  Mivay;,  ovBk  'PaZdfiavdv^ SofUfuurnj^  8k  avro^  6  voirjrty; 

0^^  ylvertu,     Comp.  c.  25. 

^  Justin  M.  dial  c.  Tr.  §  5,  makes  the  souls  of  the  pious  take 
up  their  temporary  abode  in  a  better,  those  of  the  wicked  in  a 
worse  place.  He  even  terms  that  doctrine  heretical,  (§  80),  ac- 
cording to  which  the  souls  are  received  into  heaven  immediately 
after  death ;  but  he  admits  that  they  possess  a  presentiment  of 
their  future  destiny,  CoL  ad  GrsBc.  c.  35.  Iren.  v.  31,  p.  331, 
(451,  Gr.):  Al  '^vx^  anrip^ovTcu  ek  tov  tottop  rav  wpurfUvov 
avTctk  awb  tov  Seov,  /cd/cel  f^^xpt  r^  apaardaew^  tl>oirSHn,  wepv' 
lihovacu  Trjp  avdarcurar  hreira  airoKafiova-ac  rk  adfiara  tad 
6\oK\i]pa>^  avaoTcUrcu^  TovreoTi  awfiarucw^  /ca0a><:  teal  6  Kvpio^ 
av€<m},  oi5to)9  ^Xe  a-ovrcu  ek  Ttfv  &^lv  tov  OeoS,  (in  connection 
with  it  the  descensus  Christi  ad  inferos,  and  Luke  xvl  22,  etc.) 
TerttUlian  mentions  de  anima  55,  a  treatise  in  which  he  says  he 
has  proved  omnem  animam  apud  inferos  sequestrari  in  diem 
Domini.  The  treatise  itself  is  no  longer  extant,  but  comp.  de 
anima,  c.  58.  Tertullian  L  c.  rejects  the  notion  of  the  sleep  of  the 
8ovl,  which  is  not  to  be  confotmded  with  the  error  of  the  Arabian 
false  teachers  (§  76 ;)  he  also  opposes  the  opinion  founded  upon 
1  Sam.  xxviiL,  that  spirits  might  be  conjured  up  fix)m  the  abode 
of  the  dead,  by  appealing  to  Luke  xvi  26,  (comp.  Orig.  Hom.  ii 
in  1  Reg  0pp.  ii.  p.  490-98). 

*  Tert.  de  anim.  55,  de  resurr.  43:  Nemo  peregrinatus  a  cor- 
pore  statim  immoratur  penes  Dominum,  nisi  ex  martyrii  prsero- 
gativa,  paradiso  scilicet,  non  inferis  deversuru& — ^On  the  meaning 
of  the  different  terms:  inferi,  sinus  Abrahse,  Paradisus,  see  adv. 
Marc.  iv.  34.  Apol.  c.  47.  Orig.  Hom.  ii.  in  1  Beg.  L  c.  and 
Hom.  in  Num.  26,  4,  Milnscher  von  Colin,  i.  p.  57,  58. 

**  Cypr,  adv.  Demetr.  p.  196,  and  tract,  de  mortalitate  in  various 
places;  he  expresses,  e.  g.  his  hope,  that  those  who  die  in  conse- 
quence of  pestilence,  will  come  at  once  to  Christ,  p.  158,  164, 
(where  he  appeals  to  the  example  of  Enoch)  166.  RetAerg,  p. 
345. 

*  Neander,  Gnost.  Systeme,  p.  141,  ss.  ["  The  Onostics  taught 
that  the  sovi  of  the  perfect  Onoetic,  having  risen  again  at  baptism, 
and  being  enabled  by  perjcction  of  knowledge  to  conquer  the 
Demiurgus,  or  Principle  of  Evil,  would  ascend,  as  soon  as  it  was 
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freed  from  Ihe  body,  to  the  heavenly  Plerama,  and  dwell  there  for 
ever  in  the  presence  of  the  Father:  while  the  soul  of  him,  who  had 
not  been  allowed  while  on  earth  to  arrive  at  such  a  plenitude  of 
knowledge y  woiddpoM  through  several  transmigrations,  till  it  tjuas 
sufficiently  purified  to  wing  its  flight  to  the  Pleromcu''  Burton, 
Bampton  Lecture,  v.  Lect  p.  131.] 

®  The  views  of  Clement  on  tins  subject  are  expressed  in  still 
more  general  terms,  Psad  ilL  9,  towards  the  end,  p.  282,  (Sylb. 
p.  241),  and  Strom,  vii  6,  p.  851,  (709  S.):  iafih  S"  ^fieUarfid^^ 
6*1/  TO  irvp,  ov  tA  Kpia,  aXKa  tA?  dpuipT<okois  ^Irvxa^  'nvp  ov  ro 
'rrdfjufHir/ov  koX  ^dvava-ov,  aXKh.  to  <j>p6vifiov  Xeyoin-c?'  to  Svucvov- 
f/uevov  hih  '^^vyjryi  tt)?  hisp^ophrqs  ro  irvp.  From  the  whole  con- 
text it  appears  that  he  speaks  of  the  purifying  efficacy  of  a  mysti- 
cal fire  even  during  the  present  life,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  Matth. 
iiL  11.  Luke  iiL  16.  Origen,  on  the  other  hand,  referring  to 
1  Cor.  iiL  12,  considers  the  fire  which  will  consume  the  world  at 
the  last  day,  at  the  same  time  as  a  wijp  Kaddpaiov,  contra  Cel&  v. 
15.  None  (not  even  Paul  or  Peter  himself)  can  escape  this  fire, 
but  it  does  not  cause  any  pain  to  the  pure  (according  to  Is.  xliii. 
2).  It  is  a  second  sacramentum  regenerationis :  and  as  the  bap- 
tism of  blood  was  compared  with  the  baptism  of  water  (see  above, 
§  72,  note  10),  so  Origen  thought  that  this  baptism  of  fire  at  the 
end  of  the  world  would  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  forfeited  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit;  in  the  case  of  all  others 
it  will  be  a  fire  of  probation.  Comp.  in  Exod.  Hom.  vL  4,  in 
Psahn  Hom.  iiL  1,  in  Luc.  Hom.  xiv.  0pp.  iiL  p.  948,  xxiv.  p. 
961,  in  Jerem.  Hom.  iL  3,  in  Ezech.  Hom.  L  13,  comp.  Redepen- 
ning  on  p.  235.  Ouerike,  de  schola  al  iL  p.  294.  llumuisius, 
p.  250. 

§  78. 

STATE  OF  THE  BLESSED  AND  THE  DAMNED. — RESTITUTION 

OF  ALL  THINGS. 

CoUOf  J.  F.,  histona  suodncta  dogmatis  de  poenamm  infenialium  dnratione, 
Tiib.  1744  Didelmaier,  J.  A.y  Commenti  fanatici  airoxara^rdiftug 
Tavrup  historia  antiquior.    Altorf.  1769,  a 

Various  expressions  were  used  to  denote  the  state  of 
the  blessed.     The  idea  that  different  degrees  of  blessed- 
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why  it  stands  at  such  and  such  a  distance  from  another/'  etc.  But 
the  highest  and  last  degree  is  the  intuitive  vision  of  God  himself, 
the  complete  elevation  of  the  spirit  above  the  region  of  sense.  The 
blessed  do  not  stand  in  need  of  any  other  food.  Comp.  de  princip. 
iiL  318-321,  and  Tom.  xx.  in  Joh.  (0pp.  iv.  p.  315):  ''Ore  fih  6 
ioopcucw  rov  vlov,  iwpcuce  rov  iraripa'  ore  Se  ws  6  vlo^  opq,  top 
iraripa,  koI  ra  TrapiL  r^  irarpX  o-y^erai  ri^,  oiovei  o^Uo^  rc5 
vl^  auTOHTrf^  iarrtu  rov  irarpo^  teaX  r&v  rov  varpo^,  ovKeri,  am 
lij^  eucovo^  iwo&v  rh  irepl  tovtov,  ov  rf  eucmv  ioTi,  EmI  vofjU^ 
76  TOUTO  elvcu  TO  TeXo9>  OTOV  TrapaZlBmo't  rrfp  ^curiKeiav  6  vio^ 
Tip  0€^  /col  irarpi,  kcu  ore  ylvercu  6  0€o^  r^  iravTa  hf  ircUnv 
(1  Cor.  XV.  28).  The  interpretation  of  Origen  forms  a  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  sensuous  and  rhetorical  description  of  Cypriam^, 
which  is  to  be  connected  with  his  hierarchico-ascetic  tendency ;  the 
latter  has,  however,  more  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  and  enjoys 
greater  popularity  than  the  former,  because  it  has  also  regard  to 
the  wants  of  the  mind  (the  meeting  again  of  individuals,  etc.),  de 
niortalitate,  p.  166:  Quis  non  ad  suos  navigare  festinans,  ventuni 
prosperum  cupidiua  optaret,  ut  velociter  caros  liceret  amplecti? 
Patriam  nostram  Paradisum  computamus,  parentes  Patriarchas 
habere  jam  coepimus :  quid  non  properamus  et  currimus,  ut  pa- 
triam nostram  videre,  ut  parentes,  salutare  possimus?  Magnus 
illic  nos  carorum  numerus  expectat,  parentum,  fratrum,  filiorum 
firequens  nos  et  copiosa  turba  desiderat,  jam  de  sua  immortalitate 
secura^  et  adhuc  de  nostra  salute  solicita.  Ad  horum  conspectum 
et  complexum  venire  quanta  et  Ulis  et  nobis  in  commune  IsBtitia 
est?  Qualis  iUic  coelestium  regnorum  voluptas  sine  timore  mori- 
endi  et  cum  sBtemitate  vivendi?  quam  summa  et  perpetua  felici- 
tas?  niic  apostolorum  gloriosus  chorus,  illic  prophetarum  exultan* 
tium  numerus,  illic  martyrum  innumerabilis  populus  ob  certaminis 
et  passionis  victoriam  coronatus ;  triumphantes  illic  virgines,  quae 
concupiscentiam  camis  et  corporis  continentise  robore  subegerunt; 
remunerati  misericordes,  qui  alimentis  et  laz^tionibus  pauperum 
justitise  opera  fecerunt,  qui  dominica  prseceptae  servantes,  ad 
coelestes  thesauros  terrena  patrimonia  transtulerunt.  Ad  hos, 
fratres  dilectissimi,  avida  cupiditate  properemus,  ut  cum  his  cito 
esse,  ut  cito  ad  Christum  venire  contingat,  optemus. 

*  Clement  of  Rome,  Ep.  2,  c.  8  (comp.  c.  9):  Mera  ykp  to 
i^eXBeZv  fipJa^i  ck  tov  xoa-fiov  ovk  en  BwdfieOa  ixeZ  i^fioXoyija- 
cur0(u  fj  fieravoeiv  €tl  Justin  M.  also  asserts  the  eternity  of 
future  punishments  in  opposition  to  Plato's  doctrine,  according  to 
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which  they  should  only  last  a  thousand  years,  ApoL  i.  8.  Coh.  ad. 
Or.  c.  85.  Thus  Minuc,  Fd,  c.  35 :  Nee  tormentis  aut  modus 
ullus  aut  terminus.  Also  Cyprian,  ad  Demetr.  p.  195:  Cremabit 
addictos  ardens  semper  gehenna,  et  vivacibus  flammis  vorax 
poena,  nee  erit,  unde  habere  tormenta  vel  requiem  possint  ali* 
quando  vel  finem.  Servabuntnr  cum  corporibus  suis  animse 
infinitis  crudatibus  ad  dolorem.  P.  1 96 :  Quando  istinc  ezcessum 
fuerit,  nullus  jam  pcenitentise  locus  est,  nullus^  satisfieu^tionis 
effectus:  hie  vita  aut  amittitur,  aut  tenetur,  hie  saluti  setemse 
cultu  Dei  et  fructu  fidei  providetur. — ^The  idea  of  eternal  punish- 
ments is  different  from  that  of  a  total  annihilation,  which  was 
propounded  by  Amohiua  at  the  commencement  of  the  following 
period.  Some  are  disposed  to  find  the  first  traces  of  this  doctrine 
in  Justin  M,  dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  5,  where  it  is  said  that  the  souls 
of  the  wicked  should  be  punished  as  long  as  ear  &v  avrh^  koX 
elvai  fcal  KoXa^ea-dai  6  Bco^  OeKt).  (Comp.  on  this  passage 
Semisch  iL  p.  480,  481).  Comp.  also  Iren,  iL  34:  Quoadusque  ea 
Deus  et  esse  et  perseverare  voluerit,  and  Clement  Hom.  iiL  8. 

^  In  accordance  with  the  language  of  Scripture,  fire  was  com- 
monly represented  as  the  instrument  by  which  Gk>d  executes  his 
punishments.  Justin  M,  speaks  in  various  places  of  a  irvp 
aUiviov  aafietrrav  (ApoL  ii  1,  2,  7,  dial  c.  Tr.  §  130).  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Coh.  47,  (35,)  calls  it  irvp  an^^povovv,  Tert.  Scorp.  4, 
and  Minuc.  Fd.  35  (afterwards  also  Jerome  and  others),  call  it 
ignis  sapiens.  It  will  be  sufiScient  here  to  quote  the  passage  of 
Minucius:  Blic  sapiens  ignis  membra  urit  et  reficit,  cai^it  et 
nutrit,  sicut  ignes  fohninum  corpora  tangunt,  nee  absumunt 
Sicut  ignes  .^Btnae  et  Yesuvii  mentis  et  ardentium  ubique  terrarum 
flagrant,  nee  erogantur,  ita  poenale  illud  incendium  non  damnis 
ardentium  pascitur,  sed  inexesa  corporum  laceratione  nutritur. 
Comp.  also  Tert,  ApoL  a  48,  and  Cypr,  ad  Demetr.  L  c,  who 
thinks  that  the  sight  of  these  punishments  is  a  kind  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  blessed  for  the  persecutions  which  they  had  to  suffer 
while  on  earth.  Hell  was  represented  as  a  place,  thus  by  Justin 
M.f  ApoL  L  19 :  'H  Be  yean/d  iari  rinro^  evOa  KoKafyadaL,  fliXr- 
Xovai  ol  oBIkod^  fiuHxravre^  koX  fjbff  irurrevoinei  ravra  yh^ffeaOa^i, 
Saa  6  ^€09  S^  rod  Xpurrov  iBlSa^e.  As  Origen  imagined  that 
spiritual  enjoyments  constitute  the  fature  blessedness,  so  he  be- 
lieved the  misery  of  the  wicked  to  consist  in  separation  from  Qod, 
the  remorse  of  conscience,  etc.  de  princ.  iL  10.  0pp.  i.  p.  102. 
The  eternal  fire  is  neither  material,  nor  kindled  by  another  person, 
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but  the  combustibles  are  our  sins  themselves,  of  which  conscience 
reminds  us :  thus  the  fire  of  hell  resembles  the  fire  of  passions  in 
this  world  The  discord  between  the  soul  and  God  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  pain  which  we  suffer,  when  all  the  members  of  the 
body  are  torn  out  of  their  joints.  By  "  outer  darkness"  Origen 
does  not  so  much  understand  a  place  devoid  of  light,  as  a  state  of 
complete  ignorance;  he  thus  appears  to  adopt  the  idea  of  Hack 
bodies  only  by  way  of  accommodation  to  popular  notions.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Origen  imagined  that  the  de- 
sign of  all  these  punishments  was  to  heal,  or  to  correct,  and  thus 
finally  to  restore  the  sinner  to  the  favour  of  Qod. 

•  De  princ.  i.  6.  0pp.  L  p.  70,  71,  (quoted  by  Milnscher  von 
CoUn.  i  p.  64,  65).  The  ideas  there  expressed  are  connected 
with  his  general  views  on  the  character  of  Grod,  the  design  of 
the  Divine  punishments,  on  liberty  and  the  nature  of  evil,  as  well 
as  with  his  demonology,  and  especially  with  his  unwavering 
faith  in  the  power  of  Christ's  work  to  overcome  all  things 
(according  to  Ps.  ex.  1,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  25.)  At  the  same  time, 
he  frankly  confessed,  that  his  doctrine  might  easily  become  dan- 
gerous to  the  unconverted,  contra  Celsum  vi.  26.  0pp.  i.  p.  650. 
He  therefore  speaks  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  19,  Hom.  in 
Jerem.  0pp.  T.  iii  p.  241,  of  eternal  condemnation,  even  of  the 
impossibility  of  being  converted  in  the  world  to  come.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  same  Hom.  (p.  267),  he  calls  the  fear  of  eternal 
punishment  (according  to  Jer.  xz.  7>)  am-drT),  though  it  be  bene- 
ficial in  its  effects,  and  brought  about  by  Gk>d  himself  (a  peda- 
gogical artifice  as  it  were.)  For  many  wise  men,  or  such  ais 
thought  themselves  wise,  having  apprehended  the  (theoretical) 
truth  respecting  the  Divine  punishments,  and  rejected  the  delusion 
(beneficial  in  a  practical  point  of  view),  gave  themselves  up  to  a 
vicious  life,  while  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  them  to  be- 
lieve in  the  eternity  of  the  punishments  of  helL 
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FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  ORIGEN  TO  JOHN  DAMASCENUS, 

FROM  THE  YEAR  264r730. 


THE  AGE  OF  POLEMICS. 


A.    GENEEAL  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES  DURING  THE 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

§  79, 

INTRODUCTION, 

De  WettA,  Christliche  Sittenlehre,  yoL  ii  p.  294,  as.    Miinscher, 

Handbuch,  voL  iii  section  1. 

During  this  considerable  space  of  time  the  Polemics 
of  the  church  developed  themselves  in  a  much  more  re- 
markable manner  than  either  the  apologetical  tendency 
of  the  preceding,  or  the  systematic  tendency  of  the  next 
period.  The  time  which  elapsed  from  the  Sabellian  to 
the  Monothelite  controversy,  presents  the  aspect  of  a 
series  of  contests,  carried  on  within  the  church,  about  the 
most  important  doctrinal  points.  While  in  the  preceding 
period  all  heretics  separated  from  the  church  as  a  matter 
of  course,  we  now  see  them  striving  for  the  victory, 
and  it  was  for  a  long  time  uncertain  which  party  would 
gain  it.  Orthodoxy,  however,  prevailed  at  last,  partly 
from  an  internal  necessity,  partly  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  secular  power,  and  the  coincidence  of  ex. 
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temal  circumstances.  Thus  it  happened  that  in  after 
ages  orthodoxy  appeared  as  an  obligation  which  man 
owes  to  the  state;  heresy^  on  the  contrary^  was  considered 
a  political  crime. 

§  80. 

DOCTRINAL  DEFINITIONS  AND  CONTROVERSIES. 

The  three  main  pillars  of  the  Christian  system :  Theo- 
logy 9  Christologt/f  and  Anthropology^  were  the  principal 
points  on  which  the  councils  had  to  decide,  and  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  in  confessions  of  faith.  The  contro- 
versies which  contributed  to  bring  about  this  result,  are 
the  following:  a.  In  reference  to  the  Doctrine  of  ihs 
Trinity  (Theology):  the  Sabellian  and  the  Arian  contro- 
versies, with  their  branches^  the  Semiarian  and  the 
Macedonian,  b.  Relative  to  the  two  Natures  of  Christy 
(Christology):  the  ApoUinarian^  Nestorian^  Eutychian- 
Monophysite,  and  Monothelite  controversies,  c.  Con- 
cerning Anthropology  and  the  Economy  of  Redemption:  the 
Pelagian,  Semipelagian^  and  (in  reference  to  the  church) 
the  Donatist  controversies.  The  first  eight  took  their 
rise  in  the  East;  the  last  three  originated  in  the  West, 
but  both  the  eastern  and  western  countries  felt  their 
effects.  Hence  disruptions  were  frequent  between  the 
eastern  and  western  churcht  till  at  last  the  controversy 
respecting  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  brought 
about  a  lasting  breach. 

Though  the  controversy  concerning  images,  which  principally 
agitated  the  East,  and  was  also  carried  on  in  the  West,  turned  in 
the  first  instance  upon  the  form  of  worship,  yet  it  exerted  some 
indirect  influence  (especially  in  the  East)  upon  the  doctrinal  defi- 
nitions of  the  nature  of  God,  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  sacraments.  But  the  further  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  and  of  eschatology,  was  reserved  for 
the  next  period.  Concerning  the  external  history  of  those  con- 
troversies, see  the  works  on  eecelsiastical  history. 
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#81. 

THE  DOGMATIC  CHARACTER  OF  THIS  PERIOD. — ^THE  FATE 

OF  0RI6ENI8M. 

The  more  decidedly  and  systematicallj  ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy  was  established,  the  more  individual  Chris- 
tians lost  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  more 
dangerous  it  became  to  embrace  heretical  opinions.  The 
more  liberal  tendency  of  former  theologians^  such  as 
Origen,  so  far  from  meeting  with  toleration,  was  subse- 
quently condemned.  But  notwithstanding  this  external 
condemnation^  the  spirit  of  Origen  continued  to  animate 
the  theologians  of  the  East^  though  it  was  kept  within 
narrower  limits.  His  works  were  also  made  known  in 
the  West  by  Jerome  and  Rufinus,  and  exerted  some  in- 
fluence even  upon  his  opponents. 

The  principal  foUowera  of  Origen  were  Dionysiua,  bishop  of 
Alexandria^  PamphUus,  Gregory  Thaumiatwrgus,  and  others. 
Among  his  opponents  Methodius  (bishop  of  Lycia^  and  afterwards 
of  Tyros,  died  A-D.  311)  occupied  the  most  conspicuous  position. 
On  the  further  controversies  relative  to  the  doctrinal  tenets  of 
Origen  imder  the  Emperor  Justinian  L,  and  their  condemnation 
brought  about  (A.D.  544)  by  Mennas,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  see 
the  works  on  ecclesiastical  history. 

$82. 

THEOLOGIANS  OF  THIS  PEBIOD. 

Among  the  number  of  those  theologians  of  the  east- 
em  churchy  who  have  either  exerted  the  greatest  in- 
fluence upon  the  development  of  the  doctrines^  or  com- 
posed works  on  doctrinid  subjects^  are  the  following: — 
Eusdnxis  of  CcBsarea}  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia?  but  princi- 
pally Athanasius^  Basil  the  Crreaty^  Gregory  of  Ntfssa,^ 
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and  Gregory  of  Nazianzum^  (the  last  three  of  Cappa- 
docia;  then:  Chrysostxym!f  CyriU  of  Jerusdem?  Efvphor- 
nius^  Ephraim  the  Syrian}^  Netnesiu^}^  CyriU  of  Alew- 
andria^  Theodore  of  Mopstiestia}^  Theodoret^  bishop  of 
Cyrus ;^^  in  the  West:  Arnobitts^^  LuctantiiLs}^  Hilary  of 
Poitiers^'^  Jerome}^  Awbrose}^  and  above  all,  AugmtineP 
These  are  followed  by  some  others  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance: John  Cassian?^  Vincentius  Lerinensis?^  Sal- 
vian^  Leo  L  sumamed  the  Great^  Prosper  of  Aquitania^ 
Gennadiusj^  Fulgentius  ef  MuspeJ^  Boeihiiis^  Gregory 
the  Great^  and  Isidore  Hispalensis.^  The  last  is  of  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  he  collected  the  materials  already 
in  existence,  and  may  be  considered  the  forerunner  of 
John  Damascenus  (in  the  East). 

^  JEu8ebiv>8  (Pamphili),  bishop  of  Csesarea  (author  of  the  eccle- 
siastici^  history),  was  bom  about  the  year  261,  and  died  340.  Of 
his  dogmatical  works  the  following  may.  be  mentioned  (in  addition 
to  the  prologue  to  his  ecclesiastical  history):  EvarfyeXiKfj^;  airo- 
Se/fecD?  irapaaKetrfi  (prseparatio  evangelica),  Ed.  L  of  Steph.  1544, 
ss.  Cum  not.  F,  Vigeri,  1628,  CoL  1688,  ioL—Evarfi^Ku^  airo- 
Setft?  (demonstratio  evangelica),  Ed  of  Steph,  1545,  Cum  not. 
BUch.  M(mta(Mti%  1628,  Lips.  1688,  feL — Kara  MapxiXKov,  iL — 
Ilepl  T^9  iKK\rfauum/cf]^  ffeoKoyia^,  r&v  irpo<i  MdpKeWov. — 
Epistola  de  fide  Nicaena  ad  Cs&sareenses,  and  some  exegetical 
treatises. 

^  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  formerly  bishop  of  Berytus,  and  after- 
wards of  Constantinople,  died  A.D.  340.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
Eusebian  party  in  the  Arian  controversy.  His  opinions  are  given 
in  the  works  of  Athanasius,  Sozomen,  Theodoret  (comp.  especially 
his  Epistola  ad  Paulianum  Tyri  Episcopum  in  TheoA  i.  6),  and 
Philostorgius.     Comp.  Fabric,  BibL  Gr.  voL  vi  p.  109,  ss.» 

^  Athanasius,  commonly  called  the  father  of  orthodoxy,  was 
bom  at  Alexandria  about  the  year  296,  occupied  the  episcopal  see 
of  that  city  from  the  year  326,  and  died  A.D.  373;  he  exerted  a 

*  The  homilies '  of  Eusdnus  of  Emisa  (who  died  a.d.  360),  are  only  of 
secondary  importance  relative  to  the  doctiine  of  the  descensus  ad  inferos. 
Opiisc.  ed.  Augusiiy  Elbeif.  1829.  Thiloy  iiber  die  Schriften  des  Euseb  von 
Alex,  und  des  Enseb.  von  Emisa,  Halle,  1832. 
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considerable  influence  upon  the  formation  of  die  Nicene  Creed, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Arian  controversy.  Of .  his 
numerous  dogmatical  works  the  most  important  are:  A6yo<;  Kara 
'EXK'qvmv  (an  apologetical  treatise);  X0709  irepl  rrj^  ofavOpay- 
Tnja-ew^  rov  Ocov  Xoyov  /caX  rfy:  Sta  adfLaro*:  wpo^  fffia^  hruf>av€L(v; 
avTov. — "EicOefTis:  irurreen^  (expositio  fidei  Nicaenae). — Tlpof;  tow 
erruTKOTTOv^  AlryvTrrov  xal  Aifivff^  hntrroXri  iy/cvKKucb^  Kara 
^Apiap&v. — Oratt  v.  contra  Arianos. — ^Homilies,  letters,  etc.  The 
principal  Editions  are:  that  of  the  Benedictine  monks  (of  Mont- 
faucon),  1689-98,  iL  £  ed.  i\r.  A.  OiusHniani,  Patav.  et  lips.  1777, 
iv,  £  Comp.  TiUemont,  T.  viii  Bossier,  BibliolJiek  der  Ejr- 
chenvater,  voL  y.  Monogbaphies:  fMofder,  Athanasius  der 
Grosse  und  die  Bjrche  seiner  Zeit,  Mainz.  827,  ii  8.  Bohringer, 
die  Eirche  Christi,  l-2,  p.  1,  sa 

*  Basil  of  Neocsesarea,  sumamed  the  Great,  was  bom  A.D.  316, 
and  died  A.D.  379 ;  he  is  of  importance  in  the  Arian  and  Mace- 
donian controversies.  His  principal  wettings  are :  ^Avarpeirrucof; 
rov  airoXoytjTiKov  rov  Bva-aefiov;  EvvofiLov  (libri  v.  contra  Euno- 
mium),  Trepl  rov  cuyiov  Ticvfiaro^,  numerous  letters  and  homilies 
(in  Hexaemeron  11. — ^in  Ps.  xviL — diversi  argumenti  31  Sermones 
25).  Editions  of  his  works  were  published  by  Fronto  Ducc&uls 
and  MoreUius,  Par.  1618,  38,  ii  (iii)  £ ;  by  the  Benedictine  monks 
in  the  year  1688,  iii.  foL  and  by  *Oamier,  Paris,  1721—30,  iii  £ 
Monogbaphies  :  Feisser,  de  vita  BasUii  Gron.  1828.  *Klose,  C. 
It  W.,  Basilius  der  Gr.  nach  seinem  Leben  und  seiner  Lehre, 
Stralsund,  1835,  8.  A.  John,  Basilius  M.  platonizans,  Bern. 
1838,  4.     Bohringer,  i  2,  p.  152,  ss. 

*  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  a  brother  of  Basil,  a  native  of  Cappadocia, 
died  about  the  year  394.  His  principal  work  is :  Aoyo^  /carrf)(rjrttw 
6  fjiiya^. — ^He  also  composed  dogmatico-exegetical  works  on  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  of  man,  wrote  treatises  against  Eunomius 
and  Appollinaris,  and  was  the  author  of  several  homilies,  ascetic 
tracts,  etc.  Though  he  strictly  adhered  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  yet 
he  was  distinguished  for  the  mildness  of  his  disposition;  '*the pro- 
foundness of  his  scientific  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  peculiarities, 
assign  to  him  the  first  place  among  the  followers  of  Origen." 
(Hose).  His  works  were  edited  by  Mordlius,  Par.  1615,  iL  £ 
Append,  by  Oretser,  Par.  1618.  Of  the  Benedictine  edition  (Paris, 
1780)  only  the  first  volume  has  appeared.  Some  newly  discovered 
treatises  against  the  Arians  and  Macedonians  are  published  in  A. 
Mail  Scriptt.  vet.  Coll.  Rom.  834.  T.  viiL     Mokographibs  :  Rupp, 
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Jvl.,  Gregors,  des,  Bisdio&  von  Nyssa,  Leben  und  Meinungen, 
Lipz.  1834.    Bohringer,  i.  2,  p.  275,  8s. 

^  Gregory  of  Nazianzim,,  sumamed  the  tiieologian,  was  bom 
about  the  year  300  at  Arianzus,  near  Nazianzum,  was  afterwards 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  died  A.D.  390.  His  PBiNCiPAii 
WORKS  are:  In  Julianmn  Apostatam  inyectiva  duo,  (published 
separately  by  Montagu^  1610,  4). — Aoyoc  OeoXoycKoL — ^He  also 
composed  numerous  orations,  letters,  poems,  and  shorter  treatises. 
His  works  were  published  by  Morellius,  Paris,  1630,  iL  f  (lips. 
1690).  Of  the  Benedictine  edition  only  the  first  volume  has  ap- 
peared [It  is  Tiow  completed,  voL  i.  1778,  voL  ii  1 840.]  Mono- 
QRAPHIES:  ^UUma/nny  Gregor  von  Nazianz,  der  Theologe,  Darmst. 
1825.     Bohrirfger,  i.  2,  p.  357,  ss. 

^  Chrysostom  was  bom  at  Antioch  in  Syria  about  the  year  344, 
occupied  the  episcopal  see  of  Constantinople,  and  died  A.D.  407. 
His  practico-exegetical  and  homiletical  writings  are  still  more 
valuable  than  his  strictly  dogmatical  works ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
is  of  importance  in  the  history  of  doctrines  on  account  of  this  very 
practical  tendency.  Thus  his  views  on  the  freedom  of  the  will 
form  a  strong  contrast  to  those  of  Augustine.  In  addition  to  his 
numerous  homilies  and  sermons  we  have :  ftepX  Upoavptf^,  lib.  vL 
(edited  by  Bengd,  Stuttg.  1825,  by  Leo,  Lips.  1834),  de  provi- 
dentia,  lib.  iii — ^Editions  op  his  complete  works  were  published 
by  SavUe,  Eton.  1612.  Fronto  Ducams,  Par.  1609—36.  *Bem. 
de  Montfavoon,  Paris,  1718 — 31,  xiii  foL  Venet  1755,  xiiL  £  ib. 
1780,  xiv.  f — Monographies:  *Necmder,  der  heiL  Chrysostomus 
und  die  Kirche  des  Orients  in  dessen  Zeitalter,  Berlin,  1821,  22, 
ii.  8,  and  [Butler,  J.  D.,  the  Life  of  John  Chrysostom,  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra,  L  p.  669,  ss].    Bohringer,  I  4,  p.  1,  ss. 

®  CyriU  of  Jerusalem,  formerly  an  Eusebian,  went  over  to  the 
Nicene  party,  and  combated  the  strict  Arian  Acacius;  he  died  A.D. 
386.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  catechetical  works,  (347),  in 
which  he  propounded  the  doctrines  of  the  church  in  a  popular 
styla  His  five  mystagogical  discourses  are  of  special  importance 
in  the  dogmatic  point  of  view.  His  works  were  edited  by  Milles, 
Oxon.  1703,  f  and  by  *ArU.  Aug  Touttie,  (after  his  death  by 
Prud.  Maran),  Par.  1720,  f.  Ven,  1763,  £  Comp.  von  CoUn,  in 
Ersch  u.  Grubers  Encyklopadie,  voL  xxiL  p.  148,  ss. 

^  Epiphaniua  of  Besanduc,  near  Eleutheropolis  in  Palestine, 
bishop  of  Constantia  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  died  at  the  age  of 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  A.D.  404.     The  work  which  he  wrote 
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against  heretics:  Aipeaitov  LXXX,  hrucKriQhf  iravdpio^  ehr  ovv 
/rt/8<0TiO9  (adv.  hser.)  is  a  source  for  the  history  of  doctrinea  The 
theology  of  Epiphanios  consisted  in  rigid  adherence  to  the  ortho- 
dox system  rather  than  in  the  formation  of  original  views.  It  is 
represented  in  the  treatise:  irepu^  \070v  rod  ^EttuJ),  tov  ayKu- 
panov  KoKovfieuov,  which  may  be  compared  with  his  works: 
\0709  efc  rifp  Kvplav  avaxrraaw — ew  t^v  avSK'tfy^w  rov  Kvpiov 
\0709,  etc.  There  is  an  edition  of  his  works  by  *Petaviu8,  Par. 
1622,  foL  ib.  1630, 1  edit.  auct.  Colon.  (lips.)  1682,  ii  foL 

^^  £phraim,  Propheta  Syrorum,  of  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia, 
abbot  and  deacon  in  a  monastery  at  Edessa,  died  about  the  year 
378.  He  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  exegetical  works,  and 
rendered  signal  service  to  Syria  by  the  introduction  of  Grecian 
science  and  dogmatic  terminology.  0pp.  ed.  *J,  S.  Assemani, 
Bom.  1732,  46,  vi  foL  comp.  0.  A.  Lengerke,  de  EphrsBmo  Sc  S. 
interprete,  HaL  1828,  4. 

^^  Nemesiua,  bishop  of  Emisa  in  Phoenicia  (?)  lived  about  the 
year  400.  His  treatise:  irepX  ^xHrew^  avOpayirov  was  formerly 
attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Oxon.  1671,  8.  Comp.  Schrockk 
Kirchengeschichte,  voL  vii.  p.  157. 

^2  CyriU  of  Alexandria,  (died  A.D.  444),  is  well  known  by  his 
violent  proceedings  against  Nestor,  and  by  his  Monophysite  ten- 
dency. Beside  homilies  and  exegetical  works,  he  wrote  anathe- 
mas against  Nestor,  treatises  on  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  Trepl  rfj^  hf  irvevfi^an  Kid  dXtfOela  irpotrieuvi^aew^  koI 
Xarpelai^  xviL  books — xara  dv0p€airofiop<l>vr&v — and  a  work  in 
defence  of  Christianity  against  the  Emperor  Julian  in  10  books. — 
Extracts  of  it  are  given  by  Rosder,  voL  viiL  p.  43-152.  Editions 
of  his  works  were  published  by  */.  AnbertiAS,  Lut  1638,  viL  fol. 
and  A.  Maiiy  Collectio  T.  viiL 

^^  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  was  bom  about  the  year  350,  and 
died  A.D.  429.  Of  his  writings  we  have  scarcely  more  than  frag- 
ments Theodori  quse  supersunt  omnia,  ed.  A.  F,  Wegnem,  Berol. 
1834,  ss.  comp.  Assemani  BibL  orient.  T.  iiL  pars.  L  p.  30.  Fritz- 
sche,  0.  F.y  de  Theodori  Mopsvhesteni  vita  et  scriptis.  Comment 
hist.  HaL  1836,  8.  A  sketch  of  his  (libei-al)  theology  is  given  by 
Neander,  KirchengescL  ii  3,  p.  929-944. 

^^  Theodoret  was  bom  at  Antioch,  and  died  about  the  year  457. 
His  dogmatico-polemical  writings  are  of  importance  in  the  Nesto- 
rian  and  Monophysite  ccmtroversies.  Theodoret  and  Theodore  are 
the  representatives  of  the  liberal  tendency  of  the  Antiochian 
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school  The  following  work  is  a  SOUECE  for  the  history  of  doc- 
trines: Aiperc/erf^  Kcucofivdla^  iinrofjurf,  Lib.  v.  (fabulse  haBreticss). 
He  also  composed  several  exegetical  writings.  There  are  editions 
of  his  works  by  J,  Sirmond,  Lutet.  1642,  iv.  foL  Auctnarium  cura 
J.  Gamerii  ib.  1684.  £— and  J.  L.  Sckvlze  u.  Nossdt,  HaL  1769- 
74,  5  vols.  8. 

^^  Amcbius  was  bom  at  Sicca  Veneria  in  Numidia,  the  master 
of  Lactantius,  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  third,  and  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  fourth  century.  He  wrote  a  work  under  the 
title:  adv.  gentes  libr.  viL  which  was  edited  by  J,  C,  OreUi,  Lips. 
1816,  Add.  1817. — His  writings  contain  many  heterodox  asser- 
tions, like  those  of  his  disciple  : 

^*  Lucius  Ccdivs  Firmianus  LactanHus  (Cicero  christianus),  he 
was  bom  in  Italy,  became  a  rhetorician  in  Nicomedia,  was  tutor 
of  Crispus  (the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Constantine)  and  died 
about  the  year  330.  He  wrote:  Divinarum  Institutt.  libriviL; 
de  ira  Dei;  de  opificio  Dei  vel  de  formatione  hominis. — Editions 
of  his  works  were  published  by  Bilnemanny  Lips.  1739,  by  Le 
Brum,  and  Dufreanoi,  Par.  1748,  ii  4,  and  0.  F,  Fritzsche,  Lips. 
1842-44.  Comp.  Ammon  F,  0.  Ph.  Lactantii  opiniones  de  reli- 
gione  in  systema  redactse.  Diss.  ii.  ErL  1820.  Spyker,  de  pretio 
institutionibus  Lactantii  tribuendo,  Lgd.  1826. 

^^  Hilary,  (Hilarius),  bishop  of  Pictavium  (Poitiers)  in  Gaiil, 
died  A.D.  368.  Beside  commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  on 
Matthew,  and  several  minor  treatises,  he  wrote:  de  trinitate  libr. 
xii.  Editions  of  his  works  were  published  by  the  Benedictine 
monks.  Par.  1693,  f.  hjMaffei,  Ver.  1730,  ii  f  and  by  Oberthiir, 
Wiirzb,  1785-88,  iv.  8.  A.  Maii,  Scriptt.  vet.  CoD.  T.  vi. 

^*  Sophronius  Eus^ius  Hieronymus  (Jerome),  was  bom  about 
the  year  331  at  Stridon  in  Dalmatia,  and  died  as  a  monk  in  a 
monastery  at  Bethlehem  A.D.  420.  In  his  earlier  years  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Origen,  but  tumed  afterwards  his  opponent,  and  espoused 
orthodoxy,  which  he  zealously  defended ;  he  possessed  great  talents, 
and  was  a  man  of  profound  learning.  {''He  made  the  West  ac- 
quainted with  Grecian  and  H^ew  erudition/'  Hose)  He 
rendered  greater  service  to  biblical  criticism  and  exegisis  (by  the 
Vulgate-version),  as  well  as  to  literary  history  (by  his  work  de 
viris  illustribus),  than  to  dogmatic  theology.  Concerning  the 
latter,  it  may  rather  be  said,  that  he  preserved  it  like  a  relic  which 
he  had  rescued  from  the  Origenist  deluge,  than  that  he  exerted 
any  powerfdl  and  original  influence  upon  the  healthy  development 
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of  the  doctrines  in  general.  His  controversial  writings  and  letters 
are  partly  directed  against  the  opponents  of  monachism,  of  the 
worship  of  relics,  of  celibacy,  of  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  etc., 
which  he  greatly  admired;  and  have  partly  regard  to  the  Pelagian 
and  Origenist  controversiea  The  following  are  the  principal 
EDITIONS  of  his  works:  0pp.  cura  Erasmi,  Bas.  1516,  ix.  £  that  of 
the  Benedictine  monks  (by  Martianay  and  PovgeC),  Par.  1693- 
706,  V.  f.  and  that  of  VaUaraius,  Veron.  1734-42,  xL  £  Ed.  2. 
Venet  1766-72,  iv.     (Luther  judged  unfiftyourably  of  him.) 

^^  Ambrose  was  bom  A.D.  340,  occupied  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Milan  from  the  year  374,  and  died  A.D.  398.  He  was  the 
chief  pillar  of  the  Nicene  orthodoxy  in  the  West,  and  exerted 
considerable  practical  influence  upon  Augustine.  Of  his  doctrinal 
writings  we  mention:  Hexaemeron,  L  yi.;  de  offidis  ilL;  de  in- 
carnationis  dominicse  sacramento ;  de  fide  libri  v. ;  de  Spiritu  lib. 
ill;  and  several  others.  He  also  composed  some  exegetical  works, 
however  some,  under  his  name,  are  spurious  (Ambrosiaster).  The 
principal  EDITIONS  of  his  works  are  that  of  Amerbachf  Baa  1492, 
and  the  Benedictine  edition  cura  N.  Nuriti  et  Jac,  Frischii,  Par. 
686-90.  ii  £     Comp.  Bohringer,  L  3,  p.  1,  ss. 

^  Aurdiua  Augustine  was  born  at  Tagaste  in  Numidia,  A.D. 
354,  died  as  bishop  of  Hippo  Begins  A.D.  430;  on  his  eventful 
and  deeply-interesting  life  compare  his  autobiography  entitled 
confessiones  libri  xiiL  (a  manual  edition  of  which  was  published 
at  Berlin  1823,  with  a  preface  by  Neander),  and  Possidius  (Pos- 
sidonius);  on  his  writings  compare  his  own  retractationes.  A 
great  part  of  his  works  consists  of  polemical  writings,  in  which  he 
opposed  the  ManichceanSy  Pdagians,  and  Donatists.  All  his 
works,  and  their  difierent  editions,  are  enumerated  in  the  work  of 
Schonemann,  T.  iL  p.  8,  ss.  A  Philosophical  works  :  contra 
academicos — de  vita  beata — de  ordine  iL — soliloquia  iL — de  im- 
mortalitate  animse,  etc.  R  Polemical  writings  :  a)  against  the 
Manichceans:  de  moribus  ecdesisB  cathoL  et  Manichseorum  iL — 
de  libero  arbitrio  iiL — de  genesi  contra  Manich.^-de  genesi  ad 
litteram  xii. — de  vera  religione — de  utilitate  credendi-— de  fide  et 
symbolo  et  al  b)  against  the  Pelagians  and  Semipelagians: 
(they  are  contained  for  the  most  part  in  voL  x.  of  the  Benedictine 
edition)  de  gestis  Pelagii — de  peccatorum  meritis  et  remissione— de 
natura  et  gratia — de  perfectione  justitisB  hominis — de  gratia  Christi 
etde  pecc^to  originali— contra  duas  epistolas  Pelagianorum--~contra 
Julian,  lib.  vL — de  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio — de  correptione  et  gratia 
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— de  prsedestinatione  Sanctomm^ — de  dono  perseverantiad— -contra 
secundam  Julian!  responsionem,  opns  imperfectum.  c)  against  the 
Doruxtists:  (in  toI.  ix.)  contra  Parmenianum  iii — de  baptismo  viL — 
contra  litteras  Petiliani  uL — ^Ep.  ad  Catholicos  (de  unitate  ecclesiae) 
et  aL  C.  Dogmatical  wobks  :  de  civitate  Dei  ad  Marcellin.  libr.  xziL 
(*A  manual  edition  of  which  was  published  by  Tauchnitz.  lips. 
1825,  ii.  8)— de  doctrina  Christiana  lib.  iy. — ^Enchiridion  ad  Lauren- 
tium  s.  de  fide,  spe  et  caritate — de  fide — de  trin.  xv.  D.  Pbactioal 
WORKS  (de  catechizandis  rudibus).  R  Exegetigal  wbitings,  letters^ 
sermons,  etc.  Editions  of  his  works  were  published  by  Erasmus, 
Bas.  1529.  x.  1543,  56,  69,  in  xi.  by  the  ^Benedictine  monks, 
Paris,  1679-1701,  xL  (in  8  vol)  Antwerp  1700-1703,  xi.  £  Ap- 
pend, by  Clericua,  ib.  1703  £ — J.  B,  Albrizzi,  Ven.  1 729-35.  xiL 
£  1756-69.  xviii.  4.  0pp.  omnia^  supplem.  ed-  Hier  Vignier.  Par, 
1654,  55,  ii.  £ — *Wtgger8,  pragmatische  Darstellung  des  Augus- 
tinismus  uiid  Pekgianismus,  BerL  1821.  Hamb.  1833,  ii  8.  *Btn- 
demann  der  h.  Augustin,  BerL  1844.    Bohringer,  L  3,  p.  99,  ss. 

^  John  Caman,  a  pupil  of  Chrysostom,  was  probably  a  native 
of  one  of  the  western  countries,  founded  Semipelagianism,  and 
died  about  the  year  440.  De  institut  coenob.  lib.  xii — Collationes 
Patrum  xxiy.— de  incamatione  Christi  adv.  Nestorium,  libr.  viL 
The  principal  editions  of  his  works  are:  Ed.  princ.  Bas.  1485. 
Lugd.  1516.  8.  lips.  1733.  Comp.  Wiggers,  vol  ii  and  his  Dis& 
de  Joanne  Cassiano,  Host.  1824,  5. 

^  VincentiiLS  Lerinensis  (Lirinensis),  a  monk  and  presbyter  in 
the  monastery  in  the  isle  of  Lerinum,  near  the  coast  of  Gallia 
Narbonica,  died  about  the  year  450.  Commonitoria  duo  pro 
catholicee  fidei  antiquitate  et  universitate  adv.  profanas  omnium 
hsereticorum  novitates.  There  is  an  edition  of  this  work  by  Jo, 
Costerii  et  JSdm,  Campia/ni,  Col  1600.  12.  (last  edition  by  Her- 
zog,  Vratislav.  1839)  comp.  Wiggere,  ii.  p.  208,  ss. 

^  Salman,  a  native  of  Gaul,  wrote :  adv.  avaritiam  lib.  iv.  He 
composed  a  work  on  the  doctrine  of  providence  which  is  of  im- 
portance in  dogmatic  theology:  de  gubematione  Dei  (de  providen- 
tia),  Editions  Bas.  1530.  ♦Venet.  (Balm)  1728.  8  (together  with 
Vine.  Lerin.  Par.  1684,  8.) 

^  Leo  the  Oreat,  bishop  of  Rome,  died  A.D.  461.  He  is  of 
importance  in  the  Monbphysite  controversy,  by  the  infiuence 
which  he  exerted  upon  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
He  composed  sermons  and  letters,  Ed.  i  Bom.  1479  Bom.  1753- 
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56,  cura  P.  Th.  Cacciari.  Comp.  OrieAdch,  J,  J,,  loci  theologioi 
collecti  ex  Leone '  Magno.  (Opusc.  T.  L  ab  init.)  *Perthel, 
Pabst  Leo's  L  Leben  nad  Lehren.  Jena,  1843,  8.  Bohringer,  I 
4,  p.  170,  ss. 

^  Prosper  of  Aquitania  opposed  the  Pelagians  in  several 
writings;  Carmen  de  ingratis,  and  others.  0pp.  by  Jean  Le 
Brun  de  Maret  and  Mangeant,  Par.  1711,  foL  Wiggers,  iL  p. 
136,  ss. 

^  Oennadius,  a  presbyter  at  Massilia^  died  about  the  year  493 : 
de  ecclesiasticis  dogmatibus,  edited  by  Ehnenhorst,  Hamb.  1614, 
4 ;  it  is  also  found  among  the  works  of  Augustine  (T.  viiL) 

^  Fvlgentius  was  bom  A.D.  468  at  Telepte  in  Africa^  and  died 
A.D.  533,  as  bishop  of  Buspe.  Contra  objectiones  Arianorum — de 
remissione  peccatorum — ^ad  Donatum  de  fide  orthod  et  de  diversis 
erroribus  hsereticorum.  There  is  an  edition  of  his  works  by  **/*. 
Sirmond,  Par.  1623,  foL  (BibL  max.  Patr.  Lugd.  T.  ix.  p.  1.) 
Ven.  1742,  foL 

^  Anicitis  Mardius  Torquatus  Severianus  Boethius,  was  bom 
at  Rome  a.d.  470,  and  beheaded  A.D.  524,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Theodoric ;  he  wrote :  de  trin.  etc. :  de  persona  et  natura  (contra 
Eutychem  et  Nestorium) : — ^fidei  confessio  s.  brevis  fidei  christianae 
complexio.  He  also  composed  several  philosophical  writings, 
among  which  that  entitled  de  consolatione  philosophica  lib.  v.  is 
worthy  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  how  the  ancient  philo- 
sophy of  the  Stoics  was  associated  with  the  speculative  dogmatic 
theology  of  the  church  without  being  much  influenced  by  the 
spirit  of  tme  Christianity.  Schleiermacher  even  questions:  "whe- 
ther Boethius  ever  was  a  true  Christian,"  Geschichte  der  Philoso- 
phic, p.  175. 

••  Gregory  the  Oreat,  (bishop  of  Bome,  A.D.  590),  died  A.D. 
604.  Protestants  regard  him  commonly,  but  without  sufficient 
reason,  as  the  last  of  the  Fathers  in  point  of  time.  0pp.  Par. 
1675.  Venet  1768-76. — Wiggers,  de  Qregorio  Magno  ejusque 
placitis  anthropologicis.  Comment.  L  1838,  4.  0,  J.  Th.  Lau, 
Gregor  i  der  grosse,  nach  seinem  Leben  imd  seiner  Lehre.  Leipz. 
1845.    Bohringer,  L  4,  p.  310,  ss. 

^  Isidore  Hispalensis  died  A.D.  633 ;  he  attempted,  previous 
to  the  time  of  John  Damascenus,  to  arrange  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  in  the  form  of  a  system,  but  his  work  is  little  better  than 
a  compilation:  Sententiarum  sive  de  summo  bono  libri  iiL  0pp.  ed 
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Faibst.  Arevalo,  Rom.  1797,  viL  4.  He  wrote  moreover  some 
original  works  on  doctrinal  subjects:  liber  qu8Bstionum  sive  ex- 
positionis  sacramentorum— de  natura  rerum— ehxort.  ad  poeniten- 
tiam — and,  lastly,  he  composed  several  historical,  canonical,  and 
practical  treatises.     Oudin,  Comment,  vol,  L  p.  1682-96. 


§  83. 

THE  EASTERN  CHURCH  PROM  THE  FOURTH  TO  THE  SIXTH 

CENTURY. 

The  Schools  of  Alesandria  and  Antioch. 

MiirUer,  Dr  F.y  fiber  die  antiochenische  Schule,  in  Staudlins  and 

Tzschimers  Aixshir.  L  1,  p.  1,  as. 

During  this  period  an  important  change  took  place  in 
the  theological  sentiments  of  the  school  of  Alexandria. 
Formerly  it  had  been  the  seat  of  enlightened  Christianity, 
and  of  that  idealistic  theology^  which  did  not  rest  satisfied 
with  the  popular  system  of  literal  interpretation;  during 
the  present  period  the  doctrinal  tendency  of  the  school  of 
Egypt  was  on  the  contrary  altogether  realistic.  As  it  had 
once  been  the  task  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  so  it  be- 
came now  the  task  of  the  School  ofAntioch,  to  defend  a 
more  liberal  theology  against  the  rude  attacks  of  the 
narrow-minded  advocates  of  what  was  then  understood  as 
orthodoxy.  The  consequence  was^  that  the  teachers  of 
that  school  shared  the  same  fate  with  Origen — they  were 
treated  as  heretics.  The  school  of  Antioch;  however^  so 
&r  from  resembling  the  earlier  Alexandrian  school^  in 
giving  countenance  to  the  arbitrary  system  of  allegorical 
interpretation^  adopted  the  grammatical  interpretation^  to 
which  [as  well  as  to  biblical  criticism  in  general]^  they 
thus  rendered  signal  service.     But  on  this  account  they 
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have  also  sometimes   been    charged   with   a   want   of 
spirituality. 

The  change  of  opinions  respecting  classical  literature,  which 
many  thought  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  (the 
dream  of  Jerome  in  his  Epist  ad  Eustachium,  comp.  UUmann, 
Oregor  von  Nazianzum,  p.  543),  could  not  but  exert  a  prejudicial 
influence  upon  the  critical  judgment  of  commentators. 


§  84. 

THE  WESTERN  CHUBCH. — AUGU8TINI8M. 

About  the  same  time  a  new  era  commences  in  the  his- 
tory of  doctrines  with  the  appearance  of  Augustine. 
From  the  dogmatic  point  of  view  the  West  now  assumes 
a  higher  degree  of  importance  than  the  East,  which  ex- 
hausts itself  into  the  controversies  respecting  the  nature 
of  Christ  and  the  worship  of  images.  The  realistic  ten- 
dency of  the  church  of  Rome,  (a  tendency  which  had 
always  been  represented  by  the  western  churches),  gra- 
dually gains  the  ascendancy  over  the  hellenistic  idealism 
of  past  ages ;  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  supplants  that 
of  Plato.  Augustine  sows  in  his  theology  the  seeds  of 
two  systems^  which  more  than  a  thousand  years  after- 
wards were  to  wage  open  war  against  each  other.  The 
Roman-Catholic  system  was  based  on  his  doctrine  of  the 
church  (in  opposition  to  the  Donatists);  the  system  of 
evangelic  Protestantism  rests  upon  his  views  on  original 
sin^  free  grace^  and  predestination  (in  opposition  to  the 
Pelagians).  But  both  these  systems  appear  harmoniously 
connected  in  his  own  person,  and  are  founded  no  less 
on  the  position  which  he  occupied  relative  to  the  church, 
and  to  his  opponents^  than  on  the  experience  of  his  own 
life. 
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$85. 


THE  HERESIES. 

With  regard  to  the  heresies  respecting  the  nature  of 
Christ  which  prevailed  during  the  first  period,  the  Ebi- 
onitic  (judaizing)  heresy  may  be  considered  as  entirely 
suppressed.^  The  Gnostic  (anti-judaizing)  tendency,  on 
the  contrary,  was  more  firmly  established  in  the  system 
of  Manes  (Manichseism);  which,  as  complete  dualism, 
was  the  opponent  of  Christianity,  and  from  its  very 
nature  belonged  to  that  form  of  oriento-pagan  philosophy 
which  had  not  then  disappeared.^  The  system  of  the 
followers  of  PriseiUian  must  be  regarded  as  a  continua- 
tion of  Gnosticism,  though  modified  by  Manichaeism ;  it 
spread  in  the  West  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century, 
but  was  suppressed  by  violent  persecutions.^  Even  the 
Patdicians  manifested  a  leaning  towards  Gnostico-Mani- 
chaean  notions,  though  they  appeared  at  first  to  have 
been  driven  by  the  prevailing  want  of  practical  godliness 
in  the  church,  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  apostolical 
Christianity.^  These  heresies,  which  are,  as  it  were, 
the  younger  branches,  which  the  old  stock  of  Gnosticism 
continued  to  shoot  forth,  must  be  distinguished  firom  those 
which  arose  during  the  present  period  in  consequence  of 
a  philosophical  treatment  of  separate  doctrines,  viz.:  1. 
The  heresies  of  Sabettius  and  Patd  of  Samosata,  with  their 
opposites,  the  Arian,  Semiarian,  and  Eusdnan  heresies 
(which  continued  to  prevail  among  the  Goths,  Burgun- 
dians,  and  Vandals,  long  after  they  had  been  condemned). 
2.  The  heresy  of  the  Pelagians^  who  never  formed  a  dis- 
tinct sect,  but  by  means  oi  a  modified  system  {Semipe- 
lagianism)  ever  and  anon  crept  into  the  church,  from 
which  they  had  been  excluded  by  the  more  rigid  deci- 
sions of  several  synods.     3.  The  Nestortan  heresy  with 
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its  oppositeS;  the  Manopht/site  and  Monothdite  heresies. 
The  NestorianS;  after  having  been  defeated  in  Europe^ 
succeeded  in  winning  over  to  their  party  the  Chaldeans, 
and  the  Thomas-CShristians  in  Asia.  The  peculiar  notions 
of  the  Monophysites  are  still  entertained  by  the  Jacobites 
and  CoptSy  and  those  of  the  Monothelites  exist  to  the 
present  day  among  the  Maronites  in  Syriafi 

^  Some  writers  have  indeed  numbered  SabeUia/nism  among  the 
judaizing  heresies,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  for  it  arose  en- 
tirely out  of  philosophical  speculation,  and  was  not^  like  Ebio- 
nitism,  founded  upon  a  national  religion.  The  notions  of  the 
Pelagians  concerning  the  meritoriousness  of  works  bore  some 
resemblance  to  Judaism,  but  they  did  not  originate  with  it 

^  Manichansm  is  distinguished  from  Onosticism  by  a  more 
complete  developm^t  of  the  dualistic  principle;  this  also  ac-« 
counts  for  its  rigid  and  uniform  appearance,  while  Gnosticism  is 
divided  into  many  branches,  and  admits  of  more  variety.  There 
is  far  less  of  historical  Christianity  in  Manichseism  than  in  Gnos- 
ticism :  it  rests  on  its  own  historical  foundation,  which  is  at  least 
partly  an  imitation  of  Christianity,  and  forms  (like  Mohammedan- 
ism at  a  later  period)  a  separate  system  of  religion  rather  than  a 
sect  Comp.  Beausobre,  Histoire  de  Manich^  et  du  Manich^isme, 
Amst  1734,  2  vols.  4to.  ^Baur,  das  manichaische  Beligions- 
system,  Tiib.  1831 .  Trechsd,  F,,  iiber  den  Eanon,  die  Eritik  und 
Exegese  der  Manichaer,  Bern.  1832.  Golditz,  F.  K,  die  Enste- 
hung  des  maniefaaisehen  Beligions&ystems,  Lpz.  1837,  (where 
Manichseism  is  compared  with  the  Indian,  Persian,  and  other 
systems  of  religion). 

•  On  the  history  of  the  followers  of  Priscillian,  which  is  of 
more  importance  in  the  history  of  the  church,  than  in  the  history 
of  doctrines,  because  they  were  the  first  heretics  persecuted  with 
the  sword,  eomp.  Sev.  hist  sacr.  ii  46-51.  Neander,  Eirehen- 
gesch.  ii  3,  p.  1486,  ss.  BaumgartenrOrusius,  i.  p.  292,  ss. 
J.  H.  B.  Liibkert,  de  h»resi,  Priscillianistarum.  Havn.  1840. 

^  Further  particulars  may  be  found  in  Schmid,  Fr.,  historia 
Paulicianomm  orientalium,  Hafh.  1826;  in  an  essay  in  Winer^s 
and  Engelhard's  Journal,  1827,  vol  viL  parts  1  and  2;  Oiesder, 
in  the  Studien  und  Eritiken,  1829,  ii  1,  and  Neander  Eirchen- 
geschichte,  iii  p.  494,  sa     SouBCES:  Petri  Siculi   (who  lived 
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about  the  year  876)  historia  ManichaBorum,  gr.  et  lat  ed.  M. 
RaderuSy  Ingolst  1604,  4,  newly  edited,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
by  J,  C,  L.  Oieseler,  Gott  1846,  4.  Photins  adv.  Paulianistas, 
8.  rec.  Manichaeonun  libr.  iv.  in  OaUandii  Bibl.  PP.  T.  xiii  p. 
603,  ss. 

^  On  all  these  heresies,  which  have  a  peculiar  bearing  upon  the 
development  of  doctrines  during  this  period,  comp.  the  special  his-> 
toiy  of  doctrines.  Concerning  the  external  history  of  the  contro- 
versies themselves,  see  the  works  on  ecclesiastical  history. 

$86. 

DIVISION  OP  THE  MATERIAL. 

Respecting  the  dogmatic  material  of  this  period  we 
have  to  distinguish  between: — 1.  Those  doctrines,  which 
owe  their  main  development  to  the  controversies  in 
which  the  catholic  church  was  engaged  with  the  afore- 
said heretics ;  and^  2.  Those  which  developed  themselves 
more  gradually. 

To  the  former  class  belong  Uteology  proper  (the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity),  Christology,  and  Anthropology;  to  the  latter,  those  parts 
of  theology,  which  treat  of  the  attributes  and  character  of  (rod, 
creation,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  and  escha^ 
tology.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  they  exerted  a  more 
or  less  considerable  influence  upon  each  other.  We  think  it  best 
to  begin  with  the  history  of  the  first  class  of  doctrines,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  pillars  on  which  the  whole  structure  rests,  and 
then  to  pass  to  the  second.  The  first  class  may  be  subdivided 
into  two  divisions,  viz.  the  theologico-christological  on  the  one, 
and  the  anthropological  on  the  other  hand.  The  controversies, 
respecting  the  doctrines  belonging  to  the  former  of  these  two  divi- 
sions were  principally  carried  on  in  the  East,  those  concerning  the 
latter,  in  the  West 


B.    SPECIAL  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES  DURING  THE 

SECOND  PERIOD. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

THE  CONTEST  BETWEEN  ORTHODOXY  AND  HERESY. 

(POLEMICAL  PART.) 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

DOCTfilNBS  BBSPECTING  THEOLOGY  AND  dSBISTOLOGY. 


<L  THEOLOGY  PROPER. 

$87. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  FATHER  TO  THE  SON. 

Lactantius.    Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  the  foUowers  of  Origen. 

The  term  Logos,  respecting  which  the  earlier  Fathers 
so  little  agreed,  that  some  understood  by  it  the  Word, 
others  the  Wisdom^  (reason^  ^irit)^  was  so  indefinite  that 
even  Lactantius,  who  lived  towards  the  commencement 
of  the  present  period^  made  no  distinction  between  the 
'koyag  and  the  ^mSfMc.^  Hence  it  happened  that  from  the 
time  of  Origen  it  fell  increasingly  into  disuse,  and  in  its 
place  the  other  term :  Son,  which,  at  all  events,  is  more 
frequently  employed  in  the  New  Test,  in  reference  to  the 
human  nature  of  the  historical  Christ,  was  applied  to  the 
second  person  of  the  (jodhead  (previous  to  his  incarna- 
tion). The  disciples  of  Origen^^  in  accordance  with  the 
sentiments  of  their  master,  understood  by  this  second 
person  a  distinct  hypostasis  subordinate  to  the  Father. 
Such  is  the  view  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria ;  but  he 
endeavoured  to  clear  himself  from  the  charges  brought 
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forward  agaiust  him  by  Dionynus  of  Mome,  by  putting 
forth  his  notions  in  a  less  offensive  form.^  The  doctrine 
of  Origen  now  met  with  a  most  remarkable  &te.  It  con- 
sisted, as  we  have  already  seen^  of  two  elements,  viz.  the 
hypostasis  of  the  Son,  and  his  subordination  to  the 
Father.  The  former  was  maintained  in  opposition  to 
Sabellianism,  and  received  as  orthodox  doctrine;  the 
latter^  on  the  contrary,  was  rejected,  and^  inasmuch  as  it 
was  held  by  the  Arians^  condemned  by  the  catholic 
church.  Thus  Origenism  gidned  the  victory  on  the  one 
hand,  but  was  defeated  on  the  other.  But  by  this  very 
circumstance  it  is  proved  to  be  a  necessary  link  in  the 
chain,  a  necessary  member  of  a  series  of  systems  which 
are  connected  by  its  means. 

^  The  theology  of  Lactcmtivs  must  be  considered  as  an  isolated 
phenomenon  in  the  present  period,  and  has  always  been  regarded 
as  heterodox.  (Concerning  his  prevailing  moiul  tendency,  see 
Domer^.-p,  777).  Lactantias,  after  having  opposed  the  gross  and 
sensuous  interpretation  of  the  birth  of  Christ:  ex  connubio  ac  per- 
mistione  feminse  alicujus,  Instit  div.  iv.  c.  8,  returns  to  the  mean- 
ing which  the  term  Word  (sermo)  has  in  common  life:  Sermo  est 
spiritus  cum  voce  aliquid  significante  prolatus.  The  Son  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  angels,  in  that  he  is  not  only  spiritus  (breath, 
wind),  but  also  the  (spiritual)  Word.  The  angels  proceed  from 
God  only  as  taciti  spiritus,  as  the  breath  comes  out  of  the  nose  of 
man,  while  the  Son  is  the  breath  which  comes  out  of  God's  mouth, 
and  forms  articulate  sounds;  hence  he  identifies  Sermo  with  the 
Verbum  Dei,  quia  Deus  procedentem  de  ore  suo  vocalem  spiritum, 
quern  non  utero,  sed  mente  conceperat^  inexcogitabili  quadam  ma- 
jestatis  sues  virtute  ac  potentia^  in  effigiem,  quse  proprio  sensu  ac 
sapientia  vigeat^  comprehendit  There  is,  however,  a  distinction 
between  the  word  (Son)  of  God,  and  our  words.  Our  words  being 
mixed  with  the  atmosphere,  soon  perish ;  yet  even  we  may  per- 
petuate them  by  committing  them  to  writing-^uanto  magis  Dei 
vocem  credendum  est  et  manere  in  sBternum  et  sensu  ac  virtute 
comitari,  quam  de  Deo  Patre  tanquam  rivus  de  fonte  traduxerit. 
Lactantius  is  so  far  from  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  TrinUy^  that 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  be- 
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lieving  not  so  much  in  three  as  in  two  Grods.  To  justify  his  belief 
in  the  existence  of  two  natures  in  the  One  God,  he  makes  use  of 
the  same  expressions  which  orthodox  writers  employed  in  later 
times  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinily: 
Cum  dicimus  Deum  Patrem  et  Deum  Filium,  non  diversum  dici- 
mus,  nee  utrumque  secemimus:  quod  nee  Pater  a  Filio  potest,  nee 
Filitts  Patre  secemi,  siquidem  nee  Pater  sine  Filio  potest  nuncupari, 
nee  Filius  potest  sine  Patre  generarL  Cum  igitur  et  Pater  Filium 
faciat  et  Filius  Patrem,  una  utrique  mens,  unus  spiritus,  una  sub- 
stantia est  He  then  comes  back  to  the  illustrations  used  before 
him,  e.  g,  those  drawn  &om  the  river  and  its  source,  the  sun  and 
its  beams ;  he  even  surpasses  his  predecessors  in  comparing  the  Son 
of  Grod  with  an  earthly  son,  who,  residing  in  the  house  of  Us 
father,  has  all  things  in  common  with  him,  so  that  the  house  may 
be  named  after  the  son,  as  well  as  after  the  father,  (the  Arians 
reasoned  veiy  much  in  the  same  way). 

^  Thus  Pierius,  the  master  of  Pamphilus  of  Ceesarea,  was 
charged  by  Photius  (Cod.  119.)  with  having  maintained  that  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  two  ovalai  koX  ^va€i<i.  Nevertheless  he 
is  said  to  have  taught  evaefiw,  by  employing  those  terms  in  the 
sense  of  {nrocrrdaec^ ;  but  Svaa-efim,  by  making  the  Tivev fia  in- 
ferior to  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Theognostus  was  accused 
of  considering  the  Son  a  tcrUrfia;  but  this  assertion  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  otherwise  orthodox  teaching  of  that  theologian, 
comp.  Domer,  p.  733,  ss.  Some  disciples  of  Origen,  e,g.  Chregory 
Thawnaturgus  even  manifested  a  leaning  towards  Sabellianism ; 
according  to  Basil,  ep.  210.  5.  Gregorg.  taught  iraripa  xal  viov 
hrofola  fihf  elvtu  Bvo,  irrrotrrdo'ei  Be  iv.  Methodius  of  Patara 
avoided  the  use  of  the  term  ofMoova-M^  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  Son,  which  however  he  seems  to  have  admitted, 
com.  0pp.  edit  Combefis,  Par.  1 644,  p.  283^74,  And  Domer,  L  a 

^  This  is  obvious,  especially  in  the  opposition  which  Dionymis 
offered  to  Sabellianism.  Of  his  work  addressed  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome  and  entitled:  "EXey^o^  koX  ^AiroXoyla,  lib.  iv.  fragments 
are  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Athanasius  (irepl  AtowaCov  rov 
iir,  ^AX,  liber. :  0pp.  i.  p.  243),  and  Basil ;  they  were  collected  by 
Constant  in  his  Epistt  Bom.  Pontt  in  OaUand.  T.  iv.  p.  495.  See 
Oteeder,  I  §  64.  Neander,  I  3,  p.  1037.  MUnecher  von  Colin, 
p.  197-200.  Schleiermacher  (see  the  next  §)  p.  402,  sa  Ac- 
cording to  Athanasius,  p.  246,  Dionysius  was  charged  with  having 
compared  (in  a  letter  to  Euphranor  and  Ammonius)  the  relation 
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subsisting  between  the  Father  and  Son  to  that  in  which  the 
husbandman  stands  to  the  yine,  the  shipbuilder  to  the  ship,  etc. 
The  Arians  even  asserted,  (see  Athanasius,  p.  253),  that  he 
taught  like  themselves:  Ovk  ael  fjp  6  6eo9  'rrarrfp,  ovk  ael  l^v  o 
vl6<r  aXX  6  fikv  ^€09  fjv  x^P^  '^^  Xoyov  airro^  Bk  6  vw  ovk  ijv 
irplv  y€vvri0§'  oKTC  ^v  ttotc  ore  ovk  ijy,  ov  yhp  alSto^  iariv,  oXX' 
iarepov  hnr^irfovev,  Comp.  however  the  expressions  quoted  by 
Athanasius,  p.  254,  which  go  to  prove  the  contrarj.  But  the 
bishop  of  Borne  insisted  that  Dionysius  should  adopt  the  phrase 
ofioovala  (HomoUsy),  to  which  the  latter  at  last  consented,  though 
he  did  not  think  that  it  was  founded  either  upon  the  language 
of  Scripture,  or  upon  the  terminology  till  then  current  in  the 
church.  An  intermediate  position  was  taken  by  Zeno  of  Verona 
(a  contemporary  of  Origen  and  Cyprian),  who  in  Horn.  L  ad 
Qenes.  in  BibL  max.  PP.  iiL  p.  356,  ss.,  compared  the  Father  and 
the  Son  to  two  seas  which  are  joined  by  straits;  comp.  Darner,  p. 
754,  ss.  Orthodox  theologians  of  later  times  (e.  g.  Athanasius), 
endeavouring  to  do  more  justice  to  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  main- 
tained that  he  had  used  the  aforesaid  offensive  illustrations  only 
/car  oucovofUav,  and  that  they  might  be  easily  explained  from  the 
stand  he  took  against  Sabellianism,  Athanasius,  p.  246,  ss. ;  see  on 
the  other  side  Loffler,  E^leine  Schrifteui  voL  i.  p.  114,  ss.  (quoted 
by  Heinichen  on  Euseb.  vol.  L  p.  306.) 


j  88. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

The  Theories  of  SabeUiuSj  and  Paul  of  Samosata. 

Ch,  Wormii  historia  Sabelliana.  Franoof.  et  Lips.  1696,  8.  SckUiermadter^ 
iiber  den  GegensatK  zwischen  der  sabellienischen  und  athanasianiachen 
Vorstellitng  von  der  Trinitat  (Berlin.  theoL  Zeitschr.  1822,  Part  3). 
Langtj  der  SabellianismuB  in  seiner  urspriinglichen  Bedeutung  (lUgens 
Zeitschr,  fiir  historische  TheoL  iiL  2.  3.) — Ftuerlin,  J,  G.,  de  hseresi  Pauli 
Samoa.  1741, 4.  Ehrlichj  J.  G,,  de  erroribus  Pauli  Samos.  LipB.  1745,  4. 
Schwab,  de  Pauli  Sam.  vita  atque  doctrina.  Diss,  inaug.  1839. 

SabeUiuSf  a  presbyter  of  Ptolemais»  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  adopted  the  notions  of  the 
earlier  Monarchians,  such  as  Praxeas,  Noetus^  and  B^ryl- 
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lus;  and  maintained^  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  pro- 
pounded by  Origen  and  his  followers^  that  the  appella- 
tions Father^  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  were  only  so  many 
different  manifestations  and  names  of  one  and  the  same 
Divine  being.  He  thus  converted  the  real  distinction  of 
persons  (the  Trinity  of  Essence)  into  a  distinction  of 
mere  modes  (the  Trinity  of  manifestations).  In  illustra- 
tion of  his  views,  he  made  use  not  only  of  various  images 
which  his  opponents  sometimes  misinterpreted,  but  also 
of  such  expressions  as  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
terminology  of  the  orthodox  church.^  By  this  means  he 
avoided  indeed,  on  the  one  hand,  the  subordination  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  and  acknowledged  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Deity  in  Christ  as  such;  but,  on  the  other, 
he  destroyed  the  personality  of  the  Son,  and  thus  gave 
the  appearance  of  Pantheism  to  this  direct  manifestation 
of  God  in  Christ.  For  the  denial  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  (as  distinct  from  God  the  Father)  necessarily  im- 
plied that  of  the  existence  of  the  Son  as  such.  The  opi- 
nions of  Paul  of  Samosata  are  not,  as  was  formerly  done, 
to  be  confounded  with  the  notions  of  Sabellius;  they  ra- 
ther approached  the  earlier  opinions  of  Artemon  and 
Theodotus,  which,  as  regards  the  nature  of  Christ,  were 
not  so  much  pantheistic  as  deistic. — The  opinions  of  Sa- 
bellius, undoubtedly,  exerted  a  much  greater  influence 
upon  the  development  of  doctrines  during  the  present 
period,  than  those  of  Paul  of  Samosata ;  the  notions  of 
the  latter  are  but  too  intimately  connected  with  his  re^ 
pulsive  personal  character.^ 

^  Eus.  viL  6.  Epiph.  Hser.  62.  Athan.  contra  Arian.  iv.  2.  and 
other  passages.  Basil,  Ep.  210,  214,  235.  Theodoret  fab.  haar.  iL 
9.  According  to  Epiphanina,  SabeUiua  taught  that  there  were : 
€v  fua  {nro<rrd(r€i  rpek  ivipyeuu  (pvo/juuricu,  ot^/iaTa)^  and  illus- 
trated his  views  by  adducing  the  human  trias  of  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  and  the  three  qualities  of  the  sun,  viz.  the  enlightening 
({ftcoTicriKov),  the  warming  (to  OaXirop),  and  the  periphery,  (to 
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irept^pelivs  <p)(fjfui).  But  it  is  difficult  to  detenmne  how  far  he 
applied  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  characteristics  to  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity,  and  carried  out  the  analogy  in  all  its  particulars. 
According  to  Athanasius,  iv.  26,  he  also  referred  to  the  variety  of 
gifts  coming  from  the  one  Spirit,  as  illustratiye  of  the  Trinity. 
He  explained  the  thing  itself  &om  the  Divine  economy ;  God  is 
called  Father  as  the  creator  of  the  world,  fl;nd  as  legislator ;  he  is 
called  Son  in  relation  to  the  work  of  redemption,  and  Holy  Spirit 
as  the  sanctifier  of  man ;  hence  the  charge  of  the  orthodox  (Athan« 
iv.  25.  Basil  ep.  210,  214,  235.  Aug.  tract  in  Jok  §  3),  that 
Sabellius  had  adapted  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  merely  to  the 
wants  of  the  present  world  (wpo?  tA?  eKdarore  ypeuv;).  These 
three  different  modes  of  the  Divine  manifestation  (according  to 
Athanasius,  iv.  13),  he  regarded  as  a  m-Xarvveadai,  or  i/crelveo-dtu 
of  it.  But  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  distinction  which 
he  made  between  these  different  modes  of  manifestation  and  the 
"monas"  (unity),  the  avrodeo^  whom  he  called  vioTrdrap  (Athan. 
de  syn,  16),  and  the  relation  in  which  the  unity  stands  to  those 
modes  of  manifestation,  and  to  the  Father  in  particular.  To  judge 
from  some  passages  quoted  by  Athan.  iv.  25,  he  seems  to  have 
considered  the  terms  iranjp  and  fiovtv;  identical,  while  elsewhere 
(iv.  13),  the  Father,  who  is  designated  fiovof;,  forms  a  part  of  the 
Trinity,  comp.  Domer,  p.  706,  ss.  The  Logos  also  occupies  a 
peculiar  position  in  the  system  of  Sabelliua  While,  in  his  opinion, 
the  Trinity  only  exists  in  relation  to  the  world,  the  creation  of  the 
world  is  brought  about  by  the  Logos,  to  whom  Sabellius,  like  the 
earlier  writers,  applies  the  predicates  ipStdOertx;  and  irpo^puw^ 
see  Domer,  p.  711,  ss.  On  the  entire  system  of  Sabellius,  as  well 
as  on  the  sense  in  which  he  used  the  terms  wpoaoyrrov  and 
ofioova-co^,  see  Schleiermacher,  L  c.  Bavmgarten-Crvsius,  i  1. 
200,  ss.  Neander,  Kirchengesch.  i  3,  p.  1019,  ss.  [translat  ii  p. 
276,  ss.]  Mofder,  Athanasius  der  Grosse,  vol.  L  p.  1 84,  ss.  As 
regards  the  historical  appearance  of  Christ,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  its  theological  significance  is  not  impugned  by  Sabellius,  inas- 
much as  he  regards  the  Saviour  as  the  immediate  manifestation  of 
God.  But  Christ  possesses  personality  only  by  his  appearance  in 
the  flesL  That  personality  neither  existed  previous  to  his  incarna- 
tion, nor  does  it  continue  to  exist  in  heaven,  since  that  Divine  ray 
which  had  been  incorporated  in  Christ,  has  returned  to  God. 
Nevertheless,  Sabellius  seems  to  have  expected  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  (Schleiermdcher,  p.  174).     According  to  Epiphanius,  the 
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opinions  of  Sabellius  were  principally  spread  in  Mesopotamia^  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boma  A  sect  of  Sabellians,  properly  so  called, 
did  not  exist 

^  Paid,  a  native  of  Syria,  bishop  of  Antioch  from  the  year  260, 
was  charged  with  heresy  at  several  synods,  and  at  last  removed 
from  his  office  (269-72).  Of  his  dispute  with  the  presbyter  Mai- 
ehion  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Mansi,  vol.  L  p.  1001,  s& 
Comp.  the  different  accounts  given  by  Epiph.  65.  1,  and  Euseb. 
vii  27.  The  writers  on  the  history  of  doctrines  vary  in  their 
opinions  respecting  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  either 
Sabellianism,  or  to  the  Unitarianism  of  the  Artemonites.  (See 
Euseb.  V.  28,  ab  init)  comp.  Schleiermacher,  p.  389,  99.  Baum- 
garten-CrusiuSy  i  p.  204.  Augusti,  p.  59.  Meier,  Dogmengesch. 
p.  74,  75.  Domer,  p.  40,  supposes  the  difference  between  Sabel- 
lius and  Paul  of  Samosata  to  have  consisted  in  this,  that  the  for- 
mer thought  that  the  whole  substance  of  the  Divine  being,  the 
latter  that  only  one  single  Divine  power,  had  manifested  itself  in 
Christ  Trechad  (Greschichte  des  Antitiinitarismus,  voL  i.  p.  81) 
adopts  the  same  view.  At  all  events,  we  can  hardly  expect  any 
serious  and  persevering  attempts  at  a  doctrinal  system  from  a  man 
whose  vanity  is  unquestionabla  Though  the  charge  that  he 
countenanced  Jewish  errors  in  order  to  obtain  flAvour  with  the 
Queen  Zenobia  is  unfounded  (Neander,  L  3,  p.  1009)  [translat  iL 
p.  270],  yet  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  vain  show  he  made  of 
his  principles  as  a  free-thinker  was  in  full  accordance  with  his 
ostentatious  character.  In  later  times  the  terms  Sabelliamsm  and 
Samosatianism  were  fi^uently  confounded.  But  more  generally, 
those  who  denied  all  distinction  between  the  persons  of  the  Tri- 
nity, were  called  narpiircuraiavol  in  the  West,  and  SafieKKuawl 
in  the  East    Comp.  Athanasius  de  Synod.  25.  7. 


§  89. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

Arianism. 

The  system  of  Ariusy  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,)  forms 
a  striking  contrast  with  that  of  Sabellius.  Arius,  in  en- 
deavouring to  define  the  distinction  between  the  persons 
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of  the  Trinity,  carried  the  idea  of  a  subordination  of  the 
one  to  the  other,  and,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  Son  to  the  • 
Father,  so  far  as  to  represent  the  former  as  a  creation  of 
the  latter.i  This  opinion,  which  he  sought  to  promul- 
gate at  Alexandria,  met  with  the  most  decided  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Aka^ander^  bishop  of  that  city.^  This 
contest,  which  was  at  first  merely  a  priyate  dispute,  gave 
rise  to  a  controversy,  which  exerted  greater  influence 
upon  the  history  of  doctrines  than  all  former  controver- 
sies, and  was  the  signal  for  an  almost  endless  succession 
of  subsequent  conflicts. 

^  SouECES :  Arii  Epist.  ad  Euseb.  NicomeA  in  Epiph.  Haer.  69, 
§  6.  Theodoret  hist,  eccles.  L  4.  Epist.  ad  Alex,  in  Athan.  de 
synodis  Arim.  et  Seleuc.  c.  16,  and  Ep.  hser.  69,  §  7.  Of  the 
works  of  Arias  entitled  OdKela,  only  some  fragments  are  pre- 
served by  Athanasius. — ^According  to  his  Epist.  ad  Euseb.  his 
opinion  was :  ^^Ori  6  vio^  ovk  iartv  aryhn^rjTo^,  ouBk  fiipo^  ar/et^ 
vffTov  Kar  ovSiva  rpoirov,  aXX*  ovre  if  inroKcifievov  rtvo^,  d\V 
Sti  OeKrjfiaTt  teal  fiovX^  inriarrf  irpo  j^phvtov  kolI  wpo  aUovaov, 
TrXiJpi;?  Oeo^,  fiovoyepi]^  avaXKolanoff,  koX  irplv  y€vprf0§  fp-iK 
/cria&ff  rJTOt  opurd^  ^  0€fjb€XMD0^,  ovk  ^  arfeuvryros  y^p  ovk  fjv. 
His  views  are  fully  settled  on  the  last  (negative)  point,  while  he 
endeavours  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  quotation  to  discover  an 
expression  which  would  give  complete  satisfaction.  ''We  are  per- 
secuted,'' he  continues,  ''  because  we  say  that  the  Son  hath  a  be- 
ginning, while  we  teach  that  God  is  avap^o^.  We  say  ort  i^  ovk 
6vT0i>v  iarlv,  because  he  is  no  part  of  Qod,  nor  is  he  created  of 
anything  already  in  existence''  (he  rejects  accordingly  the  theory 
of  emanation,  as  well  as  the  notion  that  Christ  is  made  of  sub- 
ject matter).  Comp.  the  letter  to  Alex.  1.  c.  where  he  defends 
his  own  doctrine  against  the  notion  of  Valentinus  concerning  a 
7rpol3o\ij,  against  that  of  the  Manichseans  concerning  a  fiipo<:,  and 
lastly,  against  the  opinions  of  Sabellius;  he  there  uses  almost  the 
same  phraseology  which  occurs  in  the  letter  to  Eusebius.  The 
same  views  are  expressed  in  stUl  stronger  language  in  the  frag- 
ments of  the  aforesaid  work  Thalia  (in  Athan.  contra  Arian. 
Orat.  i.  §  9) :  Ovk  ael  6  060^  rrarrip  ^v,  dXV  {jarepov  yiyovar  ovk 
del  171/  6  u/09,  ov  yitp  ffv  irplv  yei/prjd^*  ovk  itmv  €K  tov  irarpo^, 
«XX'  i^  OVK  Sm<Dp  inriarrf  koI  avro^'  o6k  iariv  Viio^  t^v  ova-la^ 
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Tov  irarpoS'  Krurfia  yap  iari  koI  iroif)/JLa*  koL  ovk  itrnv  aXtfOi" 
V09  0^  6  Xpurro^,  aXKk  fierojff  koI  avrh^  i0&nroi,rfifi,  Ovk 
otSe  TOV  iraripa  axpifiw  6  1//09,  ovre  op§^  o  X&yo^  top  iraTipa  tc- 
\€Mi>9*  xal  oi/Te  awiel,  ovre  yivfiHncev  axpifim  6  X0709  tov  iraripa' 
OVK  i<mv  6  a\rj0ivo9  Kal  p^ovo^  avTO<:  tov  irarpo^  Xoyo^,  aXX* 
ovofiaTi  fjMvov  TJrfercu  \6yo^  koI  ao^la,  kclL  j(dpiTC  Xeyereu  vw 
kclL  Stfva/ii^'  OVK  ioTiv  iTpeirro^  i^  o  iraTrjp,  aXXA  Tpeirro^  iarc 
ipwrei,  C09  r^  KTur/uiTa,  Kal  Xeiire^  avrtp  eh  KordKriy^iv  tov  yv&vcu 
r€X€M»9  TOV  iraTipcL  Contra  Arian.  i  §  5 :  JSIra  dekriaa/i  ^fw 
(o  0eo^)  Sfffuovp^a-iu,  t6t€  Bi  ireirolrfKev  &a  Tivit  KciX  mvofuurev 
avTov  \oyov  Kal  ao<f>lav  koX  vlov  Xva  "fjfJM^  SI  avTOv  Svffuovpyijirp. 
— ^He  proves  this  from  the  figurative  expression,  Joel  ii.  25  (the 
Septnagint  reads,  "the  great  power  of  God''  instead  of  "  locosts." 
Ck>mp.  Neander,  Eirchengeschichte,  ii  2,  p.  767,  as.  Domer,  p. 
849,  83.  Baur,  TrinitatL  p.  31 9,  s&,  342,  ss. 
•  ^  Concerning  the  opinion  of  Alexander,  see  his  letter  to  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  Theodoret  hist,  eccles.  L  4, 
and  the  circular  letter  ad  Catholicos  in  Socrat  i.  6.  Miinscher 
edit  by  von  Colin,  p.  203-206.  He  founds  his  arguments  chiefly 
on  the  prologue  to  the  Gk)spel  of  John,  and  shows  fiera^  trwrpo^ 
KoX  vlov  ovSiv  etviu  Bicumffia.  All  time  and  all  spaces  of  time 
are  created  by  the  Father  through  the  Son.  If  the  Son  had  had 
a  beginning,  the  Father  would  have  been  0X0709.  The  genera- 
tion of  the  Son  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  sonship  of  be- 
lievers.  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Qod  KaTh  ^ww,  Comp.  Schleier^ 
mocker,  Kirschengesch.  p.  212. 


J  90. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 

Miinscher,  Untenuchung  iiber  den  Sinn  der  nicaischen  Glaubensforme),  in 
Henkes  neuem  Magazin,  vi  p.  334,  ss.  W<Uch,  BibL  symb.  vet.  Lemg. 
1770.  8,  p.  75,  as. 

The  Emperor  CoDstantine  the  Great^and  the  two  bishops 
of  the  name  Eusebius  (viz.  of  Csesarea  and  of  Nicomedia)^ 
having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  contending  parties,^  the  Jirst  general 
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(cecumenical)  council  was  held  at  Nice  (a.d.  325),  princi- 
pally through  the  intervention  of  the  bishop  Hosius  of 
Corduba.  After  several  other  formulaa  apparently  &vour- 
able  to  Arianism^  had  been  rejected,  a  confession  of  faith 
was  adopted,  in  which  it  was  established  as  the  inviolable 
doctrine  of  the  catholic  churchy  that  the  Son  is  of  the 
same  essence  (ofjbooOtnog)  with  the  Father,  but  sustains  to 
him  the  relation  in  which  that  which  is  begotten  stands 
to  that  which  begets.^ 

^  Gomp.  Epist.  Constantini  ad  Alexandrum  et  Arium  Eus.  Vita 
Const,  ii  64-72,  and  on  the  attempts  of  the  two  bishops  to  bring 
abont  a  reconciliation,  see  Neander,  L  c.  p.  783,  ss. 

^  One  of  these  is  the  confession  of  faith  wiiich  Eosebius  of 
Caesarea  proposed,  Theodor.  hist,  eccles.  ill,  comp.  Neander,  L  c. 
p.  797,  SB.     It  contained  the  expression:  *0  rov  Oeov  X0709,  ^€09 

irpo  irdmiov  r&v  amwov,  ix  rov  warpo^  yeyewrjfUvo^,  According 
to  Athan.  de  decret  Syn.  Nia  20,  they  would  at  first  only  decide 
that  the  Son  of  Qod  is  el/cmv  rov  irarpo^  i^iM  re  /cal  dirap^k/- 
XCMT09  Karh  iraina  r^  war  pi  teai  arpeirro^  koX  del,  Koi  airr^  ehnu 
dBuuph-fo^, 

^  Hurrevo^iOf  ek  iva  0€ov,  varipa  iravroKparopa,  irdvrfov  opa- 
T&v  re  Koi  dopaTfov  iroi/rfrfjir  tcoL  ek  hfa  tcvpMp  ^Iritrovv  Xpurrov 
rov  vlbv  rov  0€ov,  yewrfdhrra  ck  rod  irarpb^  fjMvoyeinj,  rovriarcv 
ix  rrj^  ov<rla/i  rov  irarpo^,  Seov  ix  Oeov,  ^w  iK  ^a>T09,  0€ov  dXff- 
OaAv  iK  Geov  dXrfOivov,  yewrfOhrra  ov  iroirfOhrra,  op^oova-tov  r^ 
war  pi,  hC  oi  rh  wdvra  iyiuero,  rd  re  iv  r^  ovpav^  koI  rh  ivr§ 
7§,  rov  Si  fjpJa^  roxf^  avOpdswov^  kclL  hih  rr^v  ^psripav  caorffpiav 
KareKJdovra  #cal  aapiuodtvra  KciX  ivavOp€9wija'avra,  waBovra  koX 
dvaardvra  r§  rplrrj  fipipa*  oveKdovra  ek  rov9  ovpavo\>^,  tcaX 
ipXpfievov  Kpiviu  ^Avroi  koX  v€Kpov^.  Kal  eh  ro  ayiov  wvevfia, 
Tou9  Se  Xiyovra^,  tj  Sri  fjv  wore  ore  oifK  f^v,  koX  wplv  yewrfirpnu 
oifK  ^v,  KoX  Sre  i^  ovk  6vrfov  iyivero,  1j  icTurrov  i^  erepa^  vwotr^ 
rdcem^  rj  ova-la/^  ^>da'KovrQ^  elvaif  tj  rpewrhv  fj  oKKjouorov  rov  vlov 
rov  Oeov,  avoBeiuvtC^ei  17  arfLa  KoffoXitcff  teal  dwocroXifcff  iKK\Tf(rla. 
Athan.  epist  de  decret  Syn.  Nic. — ^Eus.  Csea  ep.  ad  Csesariens. — 
Socrat  L  8.  Theodoret,  h.  e.  L  11.  Milnscher  von  Colin,  p. 
207-9.  Bav/r„  TrinitatL  p.  834,  ss.  Meier,  p.  146,  ss.  Domer, 
p.  849. 
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Bespectiiig  the  definitions  of  the  phrases  i^  ovaUvi  and  ofjboov- 
au)^  comp.  Athanasius,  L  c.  We  find  that  even  at  that  time  a 
distinction  was  made  between  sameness  and  simUarity,  The  Son 
is  eqnal  to  the  Father  in  a  difierent  sense  from  that  in  which  we 
become  like  Ood  by  rendering  obedience  to  his  laws.  This  resem- 
blance, moreover,  is  not  external,  accidental,  like  that  between 
metal  and  gold,  tin  and  silver,  etc. 

§  91. 

THE  8AMB  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

Further  Fluctuations  untU  the  Synod  of  Constantinople. 

But  the  phrase  ofAooveio^  did  not  meet  with  general 
approbation.^  In  this  unsettled  state  of  affairs  the  party 
of  the  Eusebians»^  who  had  for  some  time  previous  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  the  court,  succeeded  in  gaining  its 
assent  to  a  doctrine  in  which  the  use  of  the  term  ofji,oaiHrsog 
was  studiously  avoided^  though  it  did  not  strictly  incul- 
cate the  principles  of  Arianism.  Thus  Athanasius,  who 
firmly  adhered  to  this  watchword  of  the  Nicene  party, 
found  himself  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  West. 
Several  synods  were  swnmoned  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling this  long  protracted  question,  a  number  of  formulae 
were  drawn  up  and  rejected,^  till  at  last  the  Nicene  doc- 
trine, which  was  equally  that  of  Athanasius^  was  solenmly 
confirmed  by  the  decisions  of  the  second  oecumenical 
synod  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  381).^ 

^  Several  Asiatic  bishops  took  offence  at  the  term  in  question, 
Socrat  L  8,  6.  MH/nscher  von  Golln,  p.  210.  They  considered 
it  onscriptoral  (Xi{«9  arypa^),  and  were  afi:aid  lest  it  might  give 
rise  to  a  revival  of  the  theory  of  emanation.  Bnt  the  eaq>ression 
ifc  T^  ovaiaui  was  more  &voiirable  to  that  theory  than  the  term 
oijyowaw^y  comp.  Meier ^  Lap.  147.  Bespecting  the  further  par- 
ticulars of  the  external  events,  see  the  works  on  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. Leadino  Histobical  Facts:  I.  The  banishment  of  Arius 
and  the  bishops  Theonas  and  Secnndua    The  fate  of  Ensebins  of 
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Nicomedia  and  Theognis  of  Nica  11.  Arius  is  recalled  A.D.  330, 
after  having  signed  the  following  confession  of  faith:  ek  Kvp$w 
^Irfcovv  Xpunrbv,  top  viov  rod  0€ov,  top  i^  airrov  irpo  irdirrav 
T&v  aianffov  ^eyeuvrifkiifov,  Oeov  Xoyov,  Bi  oS  rh  frcana  iyivero 
K.  T.  X.  (Socr.  L  26.)  Synods  of  Tyre  and  Jerusalem  (a.d.  885). 
IIL  Bani^unent  of  Athanasios  into  OaoL  The  sadden  death  of 
Arius  at  Constantinople  (a.d.  336),  prior  to  his  solemn  readmis- 
sion  into  the  Ohnrch.  DifiPerent  opinions  concerning  this  event. 
IV.  Death  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great  at  Nicomedi 
(A.D.  387).  (Socr.  L  27-4?0).  A  remarkable  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  views  of  Constantine  towards  the  dose  of  his  life. 
The  Arians  were  greatly  supported  by  his  son  Constantius,  who 
ascended  the  throne  A.D.  337^ 

^  Concerning  this  name,  see  ^keseler,  L  §  82.  Athanasius  him- 
self frequently  calls  them  oi  irepl  Eifd/Siov;  by  other  writers 
they  are  classed  together  with  the  Arians,  whom  they  joined  in 
their  opposition  against  Athanasius. 

^  I.  The  four  confessions  of  faith  drawn  up  by  the  Eusebians, 
and  presented  at  the  council  of  Antioch  (a.d.  341),  in  Athan.  de 
syn.  c.  22-25.  Watch,  p.  109,  (see  Mim8cher,e^t  by  vonCoUn, 
p.  211,  ss.  GHesder,  i  §  82  note  4);  in  all  of  these  the  word 
ofioova-io^  is  wanting,  but  in  all  other  points  they  were  not 
favourable  to  Arianism.  XL  Fonnula  fuucpoimx^  issued  by  the 
Eusebians  at  the  second  Qpuncil  of  Antioch  (a.d.  443),  in  which 
Arianism  was  condemned,  Tritheism  rejected,  the  doctrine  of  Atha- 
nasius found  fault  with,  and,  in  opposition  to  it,  the  subordination 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father  was  maintained.  IIL  The  synod  of  Sar- 
dica,  (a:d.  347,  or,  according  to  others,  iuD.  344)*  Socrat  iL  20; 
but  the  western  church  alone  remained  at  Sardica,  the  eastern  held 
its  assemblies  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Philippopolis.  The 
Formula  Philippopolitana,  preserved  by  Hilary  (de  Synodis  contra 
Arianos,  §  34),  is  partly  a  repetition  of  the  formula  /ui«po<rri^o9. 
IV.  The  confession  of  faith  adopted  at  the  first  eouncil  of  Sirmium 
(A.D.  351,  in  Athanas.  §  27,  in  Hilary,  §  37,  and  in  Socrat.  iL  29, 
30)  was  directed  against  Photinas;  see  below,  §  92.  V.  The 
formula  of  the  second  council  of  Sirmium  (a.i>.  357,  in  Hilary,  § 
11,  Athanas.  §  28,  Socrat  iL  30)  was  directed  both  against  the 
use  of  the  term  ofioovaio^,  and  against  speculative  tendencies  in 

*  Respecting  the  Chronology,  see  Wetzer,  H,  J.,  restitutio  verse  Chronolo- 
gise  rerum  ex  controyersiis  Arianis  inde  ab  anno  325  usquse  ad  annum  350 
exortarum  contra  chronologiam  hodie  reoeptam  exhibitam.    Fnmoof.  1827. 
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general:  Scire  antem  maDifestum  est  solum  Patrem  qnomodo 
genuerit  filium  sumn,  et  filiom  qaomodo  genitus  sit  a  patre,  (comp. 
aboye  Irenseus,  §  42,  note  9) ;  but  it  also  asserts  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  Son  to  the  Father  in  the  strict  Aiian  manner:  NuUa 
ambiguitas,  est  majorem  esse  Patrem.  Nulli  potest  dubium  esse, 
Patrem  honore,  dictate,  claritate,  majestate  et  ipso  nomine  Patris 
majorem  esse  filio,  ipso  testante:  qui  me  misit  major  me  est  (John 
xiv.  28).  Et  hoc  catholicum  esse  nemo  ignorat,  duas  Personas  esse 
Patris  et  Filii,  majorem  Patrem,  Filium  subjectum  cum  omnibus 
his  quae  ipsi  Pater  subjecit  VI.  These  strict  Arian  views  were 
rejected  by  the  Semiarians  at  the  synod  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia 
(A.D.  358),  under  Basil,  bishop  of  Ancyra;  the  decrees  of  tUs 
synod  are  given  in  Epiph.  haer.  78,  §  2-11.  {Mwascher  von  CoUn 
and  Oiesder,  i  §  83).  VIL  The  confession  of  faith  adopted  at  the 
third  synod  of  Sirmium  (a.d.  358),  in  which  that  agreed  upon  at 
the  second  synod  (the  Arian)  is  condemned,  and  the  Semiarian 
confession  of  the  synod  of  Ancyra  is  confirmed.  Comp.  Athan.  § 
8.  Socrat  iL  37.  VIIL  Council  of  the  western  church  at  Armi- 
num  (Rimini),  and  of  the  eastern  at  Seleucia  (a.d.  359). 

*  StMBOLTTM  NiC-fflNO-CONSTANTINOPOLITANTJM :  Ilurrevofiaf 
€t9  hfa  d&fv,  iraripa  'iravroKpdropeL,  iroiffrijv  ovpavov  teal  7^9, 
opar&p  re  ir6vrwv  kclL  aopdrwir  tad  el^  hfa  levpiov  ^Iffirovv  XpUT" 
TOP,  riv  viov  Tov  deov  rov  fiopofyevrj,  rov  ix  rov  Trarpc^  yannfOhrraf 
m'ph  irdvTfov  r&v  al&vnav  ^iw  he  ffnoro^Oebv  oKafiivhv  ix  deov 
aktfdivov,  yewffdipra  ov  wonjOhrra,  ofwovaiov  r^  trarpl,  Bt  ov  ra 
irSana  iyipero.  Top  Si  fifia^  roif^  avdpanrov^  ical  &^  rrpf  17/xer^ 
pav  amrriplav  KwreKBoina  Ik  t&p  ovpap&p,  teal  aaptccodhrra  €K 
TTpevfiaro^  aylov  Kal  Mapla^  rtj^  Trapdepov,  /caX  ivapOpoy- 
Tn^aapTa'  a-ravptoOipra  hi  vvip  ^fi&p  iirl  Uopriov  IIi\6r 
rov,  Kol  iraOopra  Kal  Ta<f>ipTa  koX  apcurrdpra  hf  r^  rptrQ  fjfii- 
pif  Karh  T^9  ypa^dr^  koIX  opeKJBopra  ek  roi^  ovpavov^  Kal 
KaOe^ofiepop  €k  Be^i&p  rov  warpi^f  teal  vrdK/v  ip^opjepop 
fjkerh  Bo^f)^  KpoKU  ^Snna^  koX  peKpovr  oi  t^9  fiaciXela^  ovk 
i<rrai  t^Xo9.  KjolL  ek  to  aryiop  wpevfia,  etc.  (Concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  see  below,  §  93,  note  7). 

MiJmscker  edit,  by  von  CoUn  compares  this  symbol  with  the 
Nicene  Creed,  p.  240.  Comp.  J.  C,  Suicer,  Symbolum  Nicseno- 
Constantinopolitan.  ezpositum  et  ex  antiquitate  ecclesiastica  illus- 
tratum,  Traj.  ad  Shen.  1718,  4. 
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§  92. 


AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  MATURE  OF  TEE  CAUSES  WHICH 
GAVE  RISE  TO  THE  AFORESAID  FLUCTUATIONS. 

Arianism  and  Semiarianism  on  the  one  handy  and  return  to 
Sabdlianism  on  the  other  (Marcellus  and  Photinus). 

Klase,  C.  R  W^  GeBchichte  und  Lehie  des  Ennomius,  Kiel,  1833.  By 
the  same:  Geschichte  und  Lehie  des  Marcellus  und  Photinus,  Hamburg, 
1837. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  controversy  in  question, 
it  followed,  that  the  difficult  task  of  steering  clear  both 
of  Sabellianism  and  Arianism  devolved  on  those  who 
were  anxious  to  preserve  orthodoxy  in  all  its  purity.  In 
maintaining  the  sameness  of  essence,  they  had  to  hold 
£ast  the  distinction  of  persons ;  in  asserting  the  latter, 
they  had  to  avoid  the  doctrine  of  subordination.^  The 
Semiarians,^  and  together  with  them  Cyrill  of  Jerusakfn,^ 
and  Eusebius  of  CcRsarea^  endeavoured  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  the  term  ofAoowrtog^  lest  they  should  fall  into  the 
Sabellian  error ;  nevertheless  the  former  asserted,  in  op- 
position to  the  strict  Arians  (the  followers  of  Aetius,  and 
the  Eunomians),^  that  the  Son  was  of  similar  essence  with 
the  Father  {oiJ(,oiovffiog).  But  MarceUus,  bishop  of  Ancyra^ 
and  still  more  his  disciple  Fhotinus,  bishop  of  Sirmium, 
carried  their  opposition  to  Arianism  so  far  as  to  adopt  in 
substance  the  principles  of  Sabellianism.  They  modified 
it^  however^  to  some  extent,  by  drawing  a  distinct  line  be- 
tween the  terms  Logos  and  Son  of  God,  and  thus  guarded 
it  against  the  very  semblance  of  Patripassianism.^ 

^  Chryaostom  represents  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  difBcnlty, 
of  avoiding  both  these  dangers,  de  sacerdotio,  iv.  4,  sub  finem : 
*Av  re  yhp  fuoof  rt9  ivirri  Oe&njray  Trpo^  rijv  eavrov  trapdvoiav  eu- 
Oifo^  etkKvae  rifv  tfxovtjv  6  SafiiSXior  av  re  hiMXrf  irdKcv,  irepop 
fihf  rov  HaripcLy  irepov  Si  rov  Tvov  fcal  to  Ilvevfui  Bi  ri  arfuxv 
trepov  elviu  \ey<ov,  iil>i<mjiC€P  ''Apeio^,  ek  irapaXKay^v  ov<ruK 
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fXjuov  Ttfv  iv  Tok  frpoa-dmoi^  Stcuf>opdv.  Ael  hi'  koX  t^v  cure  fit) 
avyj(ya-iv  ixeli/ov,  icaX  r^v  fJuxvuoSrj  rovrov  Sialpetrtv  afrotrrpi^a-^ 
Oat  Kol  <f>€vy€iv,  r^v  fikv  deorrjra  Tlarpo^  ical  Tlov  koI  &ylov 
IIv€Vfiaro<;  filav  ofioXjoyovvTa^,  TrpoariOhrra^  Sk  tA9  rpct?  inroa-- 
rdaeisr  otrto  yitp  arorei/x^iareu  Suvrja-ofieOa  r^  afju^)OTtpfov  iif>68ov^, 
'  The  leaders  of  the  Seiniarians  (pfioiova-uurreu,  ^fiidpeiot)  were 
Basil,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  and  Oeorffius,  bishop  of  Laodicea.  Comp. 
the  confession  of  faith  adopted  by  the  synod  of  Ancyra  (A.D.  358), 
in  Athanas.  de  Syn.  §  41.     Milnscher  ed.  by  von  CoUn,  p.  222.   . 

*  CyriU,  Cat.  xvi  24.  He  rejects,  generally  speaking,  specula- 
tions that  are  carried  too  far,  and  thinks  it  suflBcient  to  believe: 
EU  ^€09  0  nanffp*  el9  fcvpio^,  6  fiovoyevrfi;  avrov  vlo^  h/  to 
iTpevfia  TO  Syiov  o  wapdicKrp'o^.  We  ought  not  to  go  beyond 
Scripture,  nor  turn  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  keep 
in  the  via  regia,  p/rfre  iik  to  vofJLi^eiv  Ttp&v  top  viov,  irarrkpa 
ainov  cafarfopevatiofieVy  pJfre  hih  to  Tifiav  Tiv  Trartpa  vopJfyiv,  hf 
Ti  StffiiovpyijfjuiTtov  TOP  vlov  {nroTrT€vawfi€v,  xL  17.  Instead  of 
ofioovario^  he  would  prefer  ofioLo^  icaTh  irdvra,  iv.  7,  but  comp.  the 
various  readings  in  the  work  of  TouUe,  p.  53,  and  Milnscher  ed. 
by  von  Colin,  p.  224-226.  Socrat  iv.  25.  He  also  maintains,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  right  medium  between  Sabellianism 
and  Arianism,  iv.  8:  Kal  p/ifre  am'aXKoTpuifrp^  tov  iraTpi^  tov 
viov,  li/fyre  owdkoufiiiv  ipyaa-dfievo^  vlonaToplav  irurreva^  k.  r.  X» 
Comp.  zvL  4,  and  Meier,  die  Lehre  von  der  Trinitat  i  p.  170. 

*  Eus,  L  a  1,  2,  calls  the  Son  tov  1%  fJbeydKvffi  fiovKti^  arfyeXov, 
TOP  rfj^  dplnfTov  yvfi^p/ry;  tov  irwrpio^  inrovprfov,  tov  SevTepov 
fierh  TOV  iraripa  ahiov,  &c.  In  Fanegpicus,  x.  L  he  also  calls  him 
T&v  ar/aO&v  hevrepov  aXTtov,  an  expression  which  greatly  offended 
the  orthodox  writers;*  and  at  another  place  he  gives  him  the 
name  aMOeof;  x.  4.  On  the  formation  of  compound  words  by 
n^eans  of  the  pronoun  airro,  of  which  Eusebius  makes  frequent 
use,  comp.  the  demonstr.  evang.  iv.  2,  13,  and  Heinichen,  1.  c.  p. 
223.  In  the  same  Work,  v.  L  p.  215,  the  subordination  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father  is  mentioned,  though  be  calls  him,  iv.  3,  p.  ]  49, 


*  Comp  the  note  of  the  scholiast  in  the  Cod  Med.  (in  the  work  of  VaUs, 
and  Heinichen,  m.  ^,  219):  Kaxui  xavravfia  dioKv/iiQ,  £ud/3/£,  vt^i  rwj 
ftuvam^oxt  %ai  <fuvaT  diou  xai  <rvf//]roiriroZ  rZv  8\u¥  u/oD  rov  hou,  divrt^ov 
altrh  aToxaXw  oJrio¥  roiv  AyaBoiv,  tnivairtov  orra  xa)  <Fuvbfi/i,tou^h¥  ry> 
var^i  ru¥  oXoiv,  xai  cfMov€io¥^  and  the  more '  recent  note  in  the  Cod. 
Mazarin.  ibidnn. 

T 
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viop  yeinnjTov  irpo  j^povrnv  aUavUov  6vra  koX  irpoovra  fcaX  r^  irarpl 
C09  viov  Bunravrb^  axn/ovra;  on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  of  him 
as  iK  T^9  Tov  irarpo^  au€K<f>pdaTov  icaX  airepivorfrov  fiovXrj^  re  icaX 
Svvdfieco^  ovaiovfjLevov,  For  farther  particulars  see  Milnschery  ed 
by  von  Coihi,  p.  227-29,  and  Handbnch,  iii.  p.  427,  ss.  Martini, 
Eus.  Caes.  de  divinitate  Christi  sententia,  Eost.  1795,  4.  fRiUer, 
Eus.  Caes.  de  divinitate  Christi  placita,  Bonn.  1823,  4.  HomeU, 
de  Eusebio  Caes.   relig.   Christ,    defensore.      Meier,  1.   c.  i.  p. 

167. 

^  Concerning  the  strict  Arians:  Aetius  of  Antioch,  Eunomitis, 
bishop  of  Cyixicum,  and  Acacius,  bishop  of  CsBsarea  in  Palestine, 
comp.  Philostorg.  iii.  iv.  EpipL  haer.  76,  10.  Eespecting  the  life, 
writings,  and  opinions  of  Eunomius,  see  Klose,  L  c.  Neander,  Eir- 
chengeschichte,  ii  2,  p.  852,  ss.  Comp.  Domer,  i  3,  p.  853,  ss. 
Meier,  L  p.  176,  ss. 

^  The  opinions  of  Marcellus  (who  died  about  the  year  874), 
may  be  known  partly  from  the  fragments  of  his  treatise  against 
Asterius  (de  subjectione  Domini,  edited  by  Ret&erg,  under  the 
title:  Marcelliana,  Gott.  1794,  8),  partly  from  the  writings  of  his 
opponents,  Eusebius  (/cariL  MapKiXKov  Lib.  ii.  and  irepl  rvys 
iKKkfiaiacnuay;  deoKoyiw;)  and  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem  (Cat.  xv.  27, 
33),  and  partly  from  his  own  letter  to  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome 
(Epiph.  haer.  72,  2).  The  earlier  writers  are  divided  in  their 
opinions  concerning  the  orthodoxy  of  Marcellus:  the  language  of 
Athanasius  is  very  mild  and  cautious  (St^  rot)  irpoamrov  fi€iBi- 
da-a^  Epiph.  haer.  72,  4);  though  he  does  not  directly  approve  of 
his  sentimenta  Basil  the  Great,  on  the  other  hand  (according  to 
Ep.  69,  2,  and  263,  5),  and  most  of  the  eastern  bishops,  insisted 
upon  his  condemnation;  most  of  the  later  writers  considered  him 
a  heretic,  comp.  Montfaucon,  Diatribe  de  causa  Marcelli  Ancyrani 
(in  collect.  novaPatr.  Par.  1707,  T.  ii  pag,  Ii.)  Klose,  p.  21-25, 
Oieseler,  i  §  82,  note  10.  Marcellus  had  formerly  defended  the 
term  6/ioowno<;  at  the  council  of  Nica  When  he,  in  the  course 
of  the  controversy,  and  of  his  opposition  to  the  Arian  sophist 
Asterius,  seemed  to  lean  more  towards  Sabellianism,  he  might  do 
so  without  his  own  knowledge,  comp.  Baumgarten-Cmsiue  L  p. 
277,  278.  Concerning  the  doctrine  itself  Jdarcellus  returned  to 
the  old  distinction  made  between  X0709  ivSuidero^  and  irpo^pt/co^, 
he  imagined,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  X0709  was  ^cn^ci^oiv  in 
God,  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  was  an  ivepyeia  ipaomicri  proceed- 
ing from  him.     Inasmuch  as  he  maintains  the  reality  of  the  Logos 
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(whom  he  does  not  consider  to  be  a  mere  name),  in  opposition  to 
the  Sabellians^  and  rejects  the  idea  of  a  generation  adopted  by  the 
council  of  Nice,  because  it  infringes  the  Divinity  of  the  Logos),  he 
occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
He  also  endeavoured  to  re-introduce  the  older  historical  significa- 
tion of  the  phrase  vw  Oeov,  which  was  to  be  understood  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  historical  Christ,  and  not  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  Logos ;  for  the  idea  of  generation  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  the  latter.  His  disciple  Photintis,  bishop  of  Sirmium 
(to  whom  his  opponents  gave  the  nickname  S/coretvosi),  adopted 
similar  views,  but  carried  them  to  a  much  greater  extent;  he  died 
about  the  year  376.  His  doctrine  was  condemned  in  the  aforesaid 
formula /uiicp6<rrt;^o9,  and  again  afterwards  at  the  council  of  Milan 
(A.D.  34!6).  He  himself  was  dismissed  from  his  office  by  the 
council  of  Sirmium  (A.D.  351).  The  sect  of  the  Photinians  however 
continued  to  exist  tUl  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  From 
what  has  been  said  concerning  him  by  Athan.  de  Syr.  §  26.  Socrat 
ii.  19,  Epiph.  haer.  70.  Hilary  (Fragm.  and  de  Synodis),  Marius 
Mercator  (Nestorii  sermo  iv.),  and  Vigil  Tapsens  (dialogus),  it 
cannot  be  fully  ascertained  how  tax  Photinus  either  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  his  master,  or  deviated  from  them.  Comp.  on 
this  point  Milnacher,  Handbuch  iiL  p.  447.  Neander,  il  2,  p. 
908.  Baumgarten^Crusius,  p.  279.  Gieseler,  L  §  82.  Hose, 
Eirchengeschichte,  p.  130.  Klose,  p.  66,  ss.  He  too  asserted  the 
co-etemity  of  the  Logos  (but  not  of  the  Son)  with  the  Father,  and 
employed  the  term  XoyoirdrtDp  to  denote  their  unity,  as  Sabellius 
had  used  the  word  vUmdrxop.  He  applied  the  name  "Son  of 
God,"  only  to  the  incarnate  Christ  The  only  diflFerence  between 
Marcellus  and  Photinus  probably  was,  that  the  latter  developed 
more  the  negative  aspect  of  Christology  than  his  master,  and  con- 
sequently considered  the  connection  of  the  Logos  with  the  his- 
torical Christ  to  be  less  intimate.  Hence  his  followers  were  called 
HomuncionitsB,  (according  to  Mar.  Mercator,  quoted  by  Klose,  p. 
76).  But  we  should  bear  in  mind,  "that  theologians  then  but 
litUe  understood  the  distinction  made  by  Marcellus  and  Pho- 
tinus  between  the  terms  Logos  and  SOK  of  God.  In  refuting 
their  opponents,  they  invariably  confounded  these  expressions, 
and  thu>s  might  easily  draw  dangerous  and  absurd  inferences 
from  their  propositions.  But  at  the  same  tim£  it  is  evident  that 
their  own  arguments  would  take  a  wrong  direction,  and  tlius 
lose   the  greatest  part  of  their  forced     Milnscher,  Handbuch, 
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L  c.     Comp.  however,  Domer,  L  3,  p.  864,  ss.  Baw,  Trinit.  L  p. 
525,  ss.    Meier,  L  p.  160,  ss. 


$93. 

DIVINITY  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

The  Nicene  Creed  had  decided  nothing  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit.^  While  Lactantius  yet  identi- 
fied the  Word  with  the  Spirit,^  other  theologians  regarded 
the  Spirit  as  a  mere  Divine  power  and  gift,  or  at  least  did 
not  venture  to  determine  his  nature  in  any  more  definite 
way^  though  accustomed  to  teach  the  Divinity  of  the 
Son  in  unequivocal  terms.^  But  Athanasius  inferred 
from  his  premises  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,*  and 
was  followed  by  BasUy  surnamed  the  Great,  as  well  as 
by  Gregory  of  Nazianzum^  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa.^  At 
last  the  general  council  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  381),  in- 
fluenced by  Gregory  of  Nazianzum^  adopted  more  precise 
doctrinal  definitions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Holy 
Spirit^  especially  in  opposition  to  the  Macedonians  {tv^v- 
fLUTOfji^oixovg).^  Though  the  term  ofi^oovtrm  itself  was  not 
applied  to  the  Spirit  in  the  canons  of  this  council,  yet  by 
determining  that  he  proceeds  from  the  Father,  they  pre- 
pared the  way  for  further  definitions^  in  which  honour 
and  power  equal  in  every  respect  to  those  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  were  ascribed  to  him.^ 

^  It  would  indeed  have  been  necessary  to  adopt  more  precise 
definitions;  for  Ariu8  (according  to  Athan.  orat.  1,  §  6)  main- 
tained that  the  Spirit  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Son  as  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  and  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  creatures  made 
by  the  Son.  But  it  did  not  appear  wise  to  involve  the  matter  in 
question  still  more  by  contending  about  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit ; 
many  of  the  Nicene  Fathers,  who  consented  that  the  tenn  6/lioou- 
o-£09  should  be  applied  to  the  Son,  would  not  have  so  easily  ad- 
mitted it  in  reference  to  the  Spirit.  See  Neander,  Eircheuges- 
chichte,  ii  2,  p.  892. 
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^  See  above,  §  87,  note  1. 

®  They  had  to  guard  against  a  twofold  error;  the  one  was  to  fall 
back  into  Sabellianism,  the  other  to  continue  Arianism.    Lactan- 
tivs,  on  the  one  hand,  separated  the  Son  from  the  Father  (after  the 
manner  of  the  Arians),  and,  on  the  other,  confounded  the  Spirit 
with  the  Son  (as  the  Sabellians  did).    Some  writers  followed  his 
example,  while  others  ascribed  a  distinct  personality  to  the  Spirit, 
but  asserted  that  he  was  subordinate  to  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son.     Oregory  of  Ndzianzum  gives  a  summary  of  the  different 
views  entertained  in  his  time  in  the  fifth  of  his  theological  orations, 
which  was  composed  about  the  year  380  (de  Spir.  S.  Orat  xxxi.  p. 
659):  "Some  of  the  wise  men  amongst  us  regard  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  an  energy  (h/ipyeta),  others  think  that  he  is  a  creature,  some 
again  that  he  is  Gfod  himself,  and,  lastly,  there  are  some  who  do 
not  know  what  opinion  to  adopt  from  reverence,  as  they  say,  for 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  because  they  do  not  teach  anything  definite 
on  this  point."    Eustaikius  of  Sebaste  belonged  to  this  latter 
class ;  he  said  in  reference  to  the  Macedonian  controversy  (Socr. 
iL  45) :  '£7^  otrr€  Oeov  ovofjid^eiv  to  irvevfia  to  Sryiov  alpovfuu 
ovT€  fcria/jLa  /coKeiv  ToXfu^ccUfu,     Comp.   UUmann,  Gregor  von 
Nazianz.  p.  380.    Neander,  Eirchengesch.  iL  2,  p.  892.     Eusebvus 
ofCassarea  was  the  more  willing  to  subordinate  the  Spirit  to  both 
tJie  Father  and  the  Son,  the  more  he  was  disposed  to  admit  the 
subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.     He  thinks  that  the  Spirit 
is  the  first  of  all  rational  beings,  but  belongs  nevertheless  to  the 
Trinity,  de  theoL  eccles.  iii.  3,  6,  6.     Hilary  was  satisfied  that 
that,  which  searcheth  the  deep  things  of  God,  must  be  itself  divine, 
though  he  could  not  find  any  passage  in  Scripture  in  which  the 
name  "Ood"  was  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  de  trin.  lib.  xii.  c.  55. 
(Tuum  est,  quicquid  te  init,  neque  alienum  a  te  est,  quicquid  vir- 
tute  scrutantis  inest)  Comp.  de  trin.  iL  29  :   De  spiritu  autem 
sancto  nee  tacere  oportet^  nee  loqui  necesse  est,  sed  sileri  a  nobis 
eorum  causa^  qui  nesciunt,  non  potest     Loqui  autem  de  eo  non 
necesse  est^  quia  de  patre  et  fiilio  auctoribus  confitendum  est,  et 
quidem  puto  an  sit,  non  esse  tractandum.    Est  enim,  quando- 
quidem  donatur,  accipitur,  obtinetur,  et  qui  confessioni  patris  et 
filii  connexus  est,  non  potest  a  oonfessione  patris  et  filii  separari. 
Imperfectum  enim  est  nobis  totum,  si  aliquid  desit  a  toto.     De  quo 
si  quis  intelligentise  nostrsB  sensum  requirit,  in  Apostolo  legimus 
ambo:  quoniam  estis,  inquit,  filii  Dei,  misit  Deus  spiritum  filii  sui 
in  corda  vestra  clamantsm :  abba  pater.     Et  rursum :  nolite  con- 
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tristare  Spir.  S.  Dei,  in  quo  signati  estis...Unde  quia  est  et  don- 
atur  et  habetur  et  Dei  est,  cesset  hinc  sermo  ealumniantium,  cum 
dicunt  per  quern  sit  et  ob  quid  sit,  vel  quails  sit.  Si  responsio 
nostra  displicebit,  dicentium,  per  quern  omnia  et  in  quo  omnia 
sunt,  et  quia  spiritus  est  Dei,  donum  fidelium:  displiceant  et  apos- 
toli  et  evangelistse  et  prophetse,  hoc  tantum  de  eo  quod  esset 
loquentes,  et  post  haec  pater  et  filius  dispKcebit — He  also  advises  us 
not  to  be  perplexed  by  the  language  of  Scripture,  in  which  both  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  sometimes  called  Spirit  ^'He  eviderUly 
confounds  the  terms :  Deus  Spiritus,  Dei  Spiritus,  and  Spiritus 
S.,  and  though  he  believes  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  Spirit, 
he  does  not  go  beyond  the  idea  thai  he  is  a  donum,  a  mAinus^ — 
Meier,  Trinitatsl.  i.  p.  192.  CyriU  of  Jerusalem,  too,  endeavours 
to  confine  himself  to  the  use  of  scriptural  definitions  on  the  nature 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  though  he  distinctly  separates  him  from  all 
created  beings,  and  regards  him  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Trinity. 
He  urges  especially  the  practical  aspect  of  this  doctrine  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  fEdse  enthusiasm  of  heretical  fanatics.  Cat  16  and  17.* 

*  Athanasius  (Ep.  4,  ad  Scrap.)  endeavoured  to  refute  those 
who  declared  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  a  tcria-fia^  or  the  first  of  the 
TTvevfidrtov  Xetrovpyuc&v,  and  who  were  called  rpoTrucol  irpevfioTO- 
fiaxovvre;.  He  shows  that  we  completely  renoimce  Arianism  only 
when  we  perceive  in  the  Trinity  nothing  that  is  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  God  (aXXorpiov  fj  i^a>d€v  iinfJurfvvfjLa/ov),  but  one  and 
the  same  being,  which  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  itself  T/04A9 
Se  ioTiv  ov^  $a>9  ovofuiTo^  fiovov  fcal  <l)avraa'la^  \ifea)9,  aXXh 
a\rj0€ia  xal  inrdp^ei  rptd^;  (Ep.  i  28,  p.  677).  He  appealed  both 
to  the  decisions  of  Holy  Writ,  and  to  the  testimony  of  our  own 
Christian  consciousness.  How  could  that  which  is  not  sanctified 
by  anything  else,  which  is  itself  the  source  of  sanctification  to  all 
creatures,  possess  the  same  nature  as  those  beings  which  are  sancti- 
fied by  it  ?  We  have  fellowship  with  God,  and  participate  in  the 
Divine  life,  by  means  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  this  could  not  be,  if 
the  Spirit  were  created  by  God.  It  is  not  more  certain  that  he 
communicates  to  us  the  principle  of  Divine  life,  than  that  he  him- 
self is  one  with  the  Divine  being  (el  Se  deoiroLel,  ovk  aful>{fio7iX)P, 

»  As  ons  shower  waters  flowers  of  the  most  different  species  (roses  and 
lilies),  so  (me  Spirit  is  the  author  of  many  different  graces,  etc.  Gat  xvi.  12. 
He  is  r/fi,tov,\r^ix,ya^6v  fiiya^  flra^A  0fou  cvfifia^oi  xai  ^^oftTarrii,  fiiyciQ 
diddffxaXog  ixxXf^ffiaSf  fiiyai  uflri^atfT/ffTi;c  Ocri^  19/^A/v,  etc.  ibid.  c.  19..  His 
glory  far  surpasses  that  of  all  angels,  c.  23. 
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hri  ii  TovTov  <t>wn<;  0eov  i^l).     Ep.  L  ad  Serap.  §  24,  p.  672,  73. 
Neander,  L  c.  p.  895.     Meier,  L  p.  187,  ss. 

^  Bdsil  the  Great  on  a  particular  occasion  composed  his  trea- 
tise de  Spiritu  Sancto,  addressed  to  the  bishop  Amphilochius  of 
Iconium,  (comp.  with  it  £p.  189.  Homilia  de  fide,  T.  iL  p.  132. 
Horn,  contra  Sab.  T.  iL  p.  195.)  He  too  maintained  that  the  name 
Ood  should  be  given  to  the  Spirit,  and  appealed  both  to  Scripture 
in  general,  and  to  the  baptismal  formula  in  particular,  in  which 
the  Spirit  is  mentioned  together  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
He  did  not,  however,  lay  much  stress  upon  the  name  itself,  but 
simply  demanded,  that  the  Spirit,  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  a 
creature,  should  be  considered  as  inseparable  from  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  He  spoke  in  eloquent  language  of  the  practical  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (as  th6  sanctifier  of 
the  human  heart),  de  Spir.  S.  c.  16:  To  Se  fieyurrov  rexfii^piov  rfj^ 
irpo^  Tov  waripa  teal  vtov  rov  irvevfiaro^  awcti^uv;,  Sri  ovto)^ 
ex^iv  \4yerai  irpo^  rov  Geop,  w  7r/}09  ixiurrov  iyei,  to  itvevfui  to  iv 
fifjup  (1  Cor.  iL  10,  11.)  In  answer  to  the  objection,  that  the 
Spirit  is  called  a  gift,  he  remarks  that  the  Son  is  likewise  a  gift 
of  Ood,  ibid,  a  24,  comp.  Klose,  Basilius  der  Grosse,  p.  84,  ss. 
His  brother*  Qregory  of  Nysea,  proceeds  in  the  second  chapter  of 
his  larger  catechism  upon  ideas  similar  to  those  of  Lactantius,  that 
the  Spirit  (breath)  must  be  connected  with  the  Word,  since  it  is 
so  even  in  the  case  of  man.  He  does  not,  however,  like  Lactan- 
tius, identify  the  Spirit  with  the  Word,  but  draws  a  distinction 
between  them.  The  Spirit  is  not  to  be  considered  as  anything 
foreign  which  enters  firom  without  into  the  Deity  (comp.  Atha- 
nasius) ;  to  think  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood  as  similar  to  ours,  would  be 
detracting  from  the  glory  of  the  Divine  omnipotenca  '*  On  the 
contrary,  we  imagine  that  this  essential  power  which  manifests 
itself  as  a  separate  hypostasis,  can  neither  be  separated  from  the 
Oodhead  in  which  it  rests,  nor  from  the  Divine  Word  which  it  fol- 
lows. Nor  does  it  cease  to  exist,  but  being  self-existing  (avro- 
KlvffTov)  like  the  Deity,  it  is  ever  capable  of  choosing  the  good,  and 
of  carrying  out  all  its  resolutions."  Comp.  Rupp,  Gregor.  von 
Nyssa^  p.  169,  70.  The  views  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  agreed 
with  those  of  the  two  writers  already  named,  though  he  clearly 
perceived  the  difficulties  with  which  the  doctrine  in  question  was 
beset  in  his  time.  He  was  prepared  to  meet  the  objection,  that  it 
would  introduce  a  Oeov  ^hov  koI  Srfpa^v  (Orat  xxx.  1,  p.  566. 
UUmann,  p,  381) ;  he  also  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  expressly 
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taught  in  Scripture,  and  therefore  thought  that  it  was  quite  justi- 
fiable to  go  beyond  the  letter  itselt  He  has  recourse  to  the  idea 
of  a  gradual  revelation,  which,  as  he  imagines,  stands  in  connec- 
tion with  a  natural  development  of  the  Trinity.  "  The  Old  Test, 
sets  forth  the  Father  in  a  clear,  but  the  Son  in  a  somewhat  dim 
light:  the  New  Test,  reveals  the  Son,  but  it  only  intimates  the 
Divinity  of  the  Spirit;  but  now  the  Spirit  dwells  in  our  midst^ 
and  manifests  himself  more  distinctly.  It  was  not  desirable  that 
the  Divinity  of  the  Son  should  be  proclaimed,  as  long  as  that  of 
the  Father  was  not  fully  recognised;  nor  did  it  appear  advisable 
to  add  that  of  the  Spirit,  as  long  as  that  of  the  Son  was  not 
believed."  Gregory  numbered  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
among  those  things  of  which  Christ  speaks,  John  xvi  12,  and  re- 
commended therefore  some  degree  of  prudence  in  discourses  on  this 
dogma.  He  himself  developed  it  principally  in  his  controversy 
with  Macedonius,  and  refuted  him  by  proving  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  neither  a  mere  power,  nor  a  creature^  and  accordingly,  that  he  is 
Gk>d  himself     For  further  particulars  see  Ullmann,  p.  378,  ss. 

^  The  word  IIvevfjuiTOfidxoi  has  a  general  meaning,  and  com- 
prehends of  course  the  strict  Arian&  But  the  Divinity  of  the 
Spirit  was  equally  denied  by  the  Semiarians,  whose  views  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  Son  resembled  those  of  the  orthodox 
party;  the  most  prominent  theologian  among  them  was  Macedo- 
niuSy  bishop  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  34J1-360).  Soz.  iv.  27,  says 
of  him :  EUnjyeiTo  Se  top  vlov  deov  eLvoA^  Korh  irdvra  re  /cal  xar 
oixrlav  ofioiov  r^  Trarpi*  to  re  arfvov  irvevfia  afiotpov  t&v  avr&p 
irpeafieLCJv  airei^alveroy  hidicovov  ical  irmjpirffv  koX&v.  Theodoret, 
u.  6,  adds,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  Spirit  a  creature. 
His  opinion  was  afterwards  called  the  MaraOionian,  from  Mara- 
thoniuSy  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  His  followers  appear  to  have  been 
very  numerous,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Lampsacus,  see  Meier , 
i.  p.  192.  The  Macedonians,  though  condemned  at  the  second 
(Ecumenical  council,  continued  to  exist  as  a  separate  sect  in 
Phrygia  down  to  the  fifth  century,  when  they  were  combated  by 
Nestorius.  The  objections  which  the  Macedonians  either  made 
themselves  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit,  or  with  which  they  were 
charged  by  their  opponents,  are  the  following:  "The  Holy  Spirit 
is  either  begotten  or  not  begotten ;  if  the  latter,  we  have  two  un- 
originated  beings  (SiJo  rh  avapxa),  viz.  the  Father  and  the  Spirit ; 
if  begotten,  he  must  be  begotten  either  of  the  Father  or  of  the 
Son :  if  of  the  Father,  it  follows  that  there  are  two  Sons  in  the 
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Trinity,  and  hence  brothers,  (the  question  then  arises,  who  is  the 
eider  of  the  two,  or  are  they  twins?)  but  if  of  the  Son,  we  have  a 
grandson  of  God  (0€o<:  vimvo^)  etc  Oreg.  Orat  xxxL  7,  p.  560, 
comp.  Athanas.  Ep.  L  ad  Serapion,  e.  15.  In  opposition  to  this 
Gregory  simply  remarks,  that  not  the  idea  of  generation,  but  that 
of  iK7r6p€vai<:  is  to  be  applied  to  the  Spirit  according  to  John  xv. 
26,  and  that  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  is  quite  as  incomprehen- 
sible as  the  generation  of  the  Son.  To  these  objections  was  allied 
another,  viz.,  that  the  Spirit  is  not  a  perfect  being,  if  he  is  not  (a) 
Son.  But  the  Macedonians  chiefly  appealed  to  the  absence  of 
decisiye  Scriptures.     Comp.  UUmann^  p.  390,  91. 

^  To  Kvpiov,  TO  ^iooiroLov,  TO  eK  ToS  TTttT/w  eKiropevofieifov,  to 
aiiv  trarpl  koX  vl^  avfiirpocfcvvovfievov,  icaX  ovfiSo^a^ofAepov,  to 
\a\Sjaav  BtA  t&v  irpoifnJTwv.    Comp.  §  91,  note  4. 

§  94. 

PRCCESSION  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

Wcilthy  J.  O.,  histoiia  controyeraias  OTsecorum  Latinoramque  de  proces- 
sione  Spir.  S.  Jens,  1751,  &  Ffaffy  Chr-  Matth,^  historia  saocincta  con- 
troTeisiie  de  Processione  Spir.  S.  Tub.  1749,  4. 

The  canons  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  however, 
had  not  fully  settled  the  point  in  question.  The  relation 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  Trinity  in  general  had  been  deter- 
mined, but  the  particular  relation  in  which  he  stands  to 
the  Son  and  the  Father  separately,  remained  yet  to  be 
decided.  Inasmuch  as  the  formula  declared  that  the 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father,  without  making  any 
distinct  mention  of  the  Son,  room  was  left  for  doubt, 
whether  it  denied  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the 
latter  or  not.  On  the  one  hand,  the  assertion  that  the 
Spirit  proceeds  anlt/  from  the  Father,  and  not  from  the 
Son,  seemed  to  favour  the  notion  that  the  Son  is  sub* 
ordinate  to  the  Father ;  on  the  other,  to  maintain  that 
he  proceeds  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  would  be 
placing  the  Spirit  in  a  still  greater  dependence  (viz.  on 
two  persons  instead  of  one).     Thus  the  desire  fully  to 
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establish  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  would  easily  detract 
from  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Spirit ;  the  wish,  on  the 
contrary,  to  prove  the  self-existence  and  independence  of 
the  Spirit,  would  tend  to  throw  the  importance  of  the 
Son  into  the  shade.  The  Greek  Fathers,  Athanasius^ 
Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa^  and  others,  asserted 
the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father,  without 
distinctly  denying  that  he  also  proceeds  from  the  Son.^ 
Epiphanitis^  on  the  other  hand,  ascribed  the  origin  of  the 
Spirit  to  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  with  whom  Mar^ 
ceUus  of  Ancyra  agreed.^  But  Tlieodore  of  Mopsuestia 
and  Theodoret  would  not  in  any  way  admit  that  the 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Son,^  and  defended  their  opinion 
in  opposition  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria.^  The  Latin  Fathers^ 
on  the  contrary,  and  Augustine  in  particular,^  taught  the 
procession  of  the  Spirit  from  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  This  doctrine  was  so  firmly  established  in  the 
West^  that  at  the  third  synod  of  Toledo  (a.d.  589)  the 
clause  flioque  was  added  to  the  confession  of  faith 
adopted  by  the  council  of  Constantinople,  which  after- 
wards led  to  the  disruption  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches.^ 

^  In  accordance  with  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  age,  the 
Father  was  considered  as  the  only  effectual  principle  (jjXa  apxq), 
to  whom  all  other  things  owe  their  existence,  of  whom  the  Son 
is  begotten,  and  from  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds,  who  per- 
forms all  things  through  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  The 
phrase:  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father,  was  main- 
tained especially  against  the  PnewmaAomachi,  It  was  asserted, 
in  opposition  to  them,  "  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  derive  his 
existence  from  the  Son  in  a  dependeni  manner ^  hut  that  he  stands 
in  a  direct  relation  to  the  Father,  as  to  the  common  first  cause; 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  from  the 
Father,  as  the  Son  is  begotten  of  the  Father"  Neander,  Kir- 
chengeschichte,  ii  p.  897. 

^  Epiphan,  Ancor.  §  9,  after  having  proved  the  Divinity  of  the 
Spirit,  e.g,  from  Acts  v.  8,  says:  apa  0€o^  in  warpb^  koI  viov  to 
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Ttvev^,  without  expressly  stating  that  he  iieiropevercu  ix  rod  vioi\ 
Gomp.  Ancor.  8 :  Ilvevfia  yhp  Oeov  teal  'nvevfui  rov  warpo^  koX 
irvevfjui  viov,  ov  scard  riva  avv0€(nv,  KoBdirep  iv  rjiilv  '^vx^  fcal 
a&fia,  aX\'  iv  pAatp  irarpo^  xai  vtov,  ix  rov  irarpb^  koX  rov  viov, 
Tplrov  ry  ovofuuruju  MarceUvs  inferred  from  the  supposition, 
that  the  Spirit  proceeds  firom  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the 
sameness  of  the  last  two  in  the  Sabellian  sense.  Eus.  de  ecclep. 
theoL  iiL  4,  p.  168  (quoted  by  Klose,  tiber  Marcell.  p.  47).  Con- 
cerning the  views  of  Photinus,  see  Klose,  1.  c.  p.  83. 

'  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in  his  confession  of  feiith  (quoted  by 
Walch,  Bibl.  Symb.  p.  204),  combated  that  opinion  which  would 
represent  the  Spirit  as  Siii  rov  viov  rtjv  vTrap^iv  €tKf)<f>6^,  On 
the  opinion  of  Theodoret  comp.  the  ix.  anathema  of  Cyrill,  0pp.  v. 
p.  47. 

^  Cyrill  condemned  all  who  denied  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
the  proprium  of  Christ.  Theodoret  in  reply,  observed,  that  this 
expression  was  not  objectionable,  if  nothing  more  were  understood 
by  it,  than  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  of  the  same  essence  (ofioowrtof:) 
with  the  Son,  and  proceeds  from  the  Father;  but  that  it  ought  to 
be  rejected  if  it  were  meant  to  imply,  that  he  derives  his  exist- 
tence  from  the  Son,  or  through  the  Son,  either  of  which  would 
be  contrary  to  what  is  said,  John  xv.  26:  1  Cor.  ii  12.  Comp. 
Neander,  L  c.  p.  900. 

^  Augustine,  tract  99,  in  evang.  JoL :  A  quo  autem  habet  filius, 
ut  sit  Deus  (est  enim  de  Deo  Deus),  ab  illo  habet  utique  ut  etiam 
de  illo  procedat  Spir.  S.  Et  per  hoc  Spir.  S.  ut  etiam  de  filio  pro- 
cedat,  sicut  procedit  de  patre,  ab  ipso  habet  patre.  Ibid. :  Spir.  S. 
nou  de  patre  procedit  in  filium  et  de  filio  procedit  ad  sanctifican- 
dam  creaturam,  sed  simul  de  utroque  procedit,  quamvis  hoc  filio 
Pater  dederit,  ut  quemadmodum  de  se,  ita  de  illo  quoque  procedat 
De  trin.  4.  20 :  Nee  possumus  dicere,  quod  Spir.  S.  et  a  filio  non 
procedat,  neque  frustra  idem  Spir.  et  Patris  et  Filii  Spir.  dicitur. 

'  This  additional  clause  made  its  appearance  at  the  time  when 
Bekkared,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  passed  over  from  the  Arian  to 
the  catholic  church.  The  above  synod  pronounced  an  anathema 
against  all  who  did  not  believe  that  the  Spirit  proceeded  from 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son.    Comp.  Neander,  L  c.  p.  901. 
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§95. 

THE  DOCTBINE  OF  THE  TRINITY  CONCLUDED. 

The  more  accurately  the  Divinity  both  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  of  the  Son  was  defined^  the  more  important  it 
became,  ^r5<,  exactly  to  determine  the  relation  in  which 
the  different  persons  stand  to  the  Godhead  in  general, 
and  to  each  other  in  particular,  and,  second^,  to  settle  the 
ecclesiastical  terminology.  AthanasitcSy  Basil  the  Greats 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  Gregory  of  Ntfssa  in  the 
Greek,  Hilaxy^  Ambrose ,  Augustine^  and  Leo  th-e  Great  in 
the  Latin  church,  exerted  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
formation  of  the  said  terminology.  According  to  it  the 
word  ovffia  (essentia  substantia)  denotes  what  is  common 
to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  abstract; 
the  word  vroffraaig  (persona)  signifies  the  individual^ 
concrete.^  Each  person  possesses  some  peculiarity  {ihiorfjg), 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  other  persons,  not- 
withstanding the  existing  sameness  of  essence.  Thus 
underived  existence  (uyspyrjtria)  belongs  to  the  Father, 
generation  {ymritng)  to  the  Son,  and  procession  {hcrogevasgy 
ezmfi^i/ig)  to  the  Holy  Spirit.^  Since  Augustine  rejected 
all  the  distinctions  which  had  been  formerly  made  be- 
tween the  different  persons,  and  referred  to  the  one  God 
that  which  had  been  predicated  before  his  time  of  the 
separate  persons,  he  could  not  entirely  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  Sabellianism.^  Boethius  and  others  adopted  his 
views  on  this  point.* 

^  The  writers  of  this  period  avoided  the  use  of  the  term  irpoato- 
irov,  which  would  have  corresponded  more  exactly  to  the  Latin 
word  "  persona,"  while  {nroaraATi^  means  literally  substantia,  lest 
it  might  lead  to  Sabellianism;  but  they  sometimes  confounded 
vTroirraATi^  with  ovtria,  and  occasionally  used  (fyvo-if;  instead  of  the 
latter.  This  was  done  e,  g,  by  Oregory  of  Nazianzum,  Orat  xxiii. 
11,  p.  431,  xxxiii.  16,  p.  614,  xiii.  11,  p.  431.     Ep.  1,  ad  Cledo- 
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ninm  p.  739,  ed  Lipa  quoted  by  UWmann,  p.  355,  note  1,  and 
p.  356,  note  1.  Gregory  also  sometimes  attaches  the  same  mean- 
ing to  xnroirrafTv;  and  to  irpoaayrrov,  though  he  prefers  the  use  of 
the  latter,  Orat.  xx.  6,  p.  379.  UUma/nn,  p.  356,  note  3.  This 
distinction  is  most  accurately  defined  by  BaMy  Ep.  236,  6,  (quoted 
by  Miinscher  ed.  by  von  CoUn,  p.  242,  243) :  Ovala  Si  koX  inr6<r- 
raaK  ravvqv  iyev  rtfv  Suuf)OpcLp,  tjv  ?j^€*  to  koivop  tt/w  to  KoJff 
Ikootov.  oTov  m  e)(€i  Th  ^&ov  irpo^  tov  Beiva  avOpcyrrov,  Aiib  tovto 
ovalav  fihf  filav  hrl  T1J9  deorrfro^  6fju>\oyovfJL€Vy  &aT€  tov  tov  €tvai 
\6yov  fit)  Suuj)6p(o^  atroSiSovtu.  inrooTaa-LV  Be  iSid^ova-aVj  Xv  amrf- 
yvTO^  flljZv  KciX  T€Tpava>fi€V7f  ^  wepl  IlaTpo^  ttoI  Tiou  xal  aryiov 
tlvevfiaTo^  hnfoia  hnmdpyr)  ^  t.  X.  Gomp.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat. 
xxix.  11,  p.*530.  UUmann,  p.  355,  note  3,  and  Orat  xliL  16, 
p.  759,  quoted  by  UUmann,  p.  356,  note  3,  where  the  distinction 
between  ovala  and  {nrocrrcun^  is  prominently  brought  forward. 

*  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xli.  9 :  JJdvTa  Stra  6  irarrfp,  tov  viov,  irXifv 
T§9  arfeinrqcla/^  irdvra  Saa  6  v*09,  tov  irvevfuiTO^,  irk^v  ti)9  yev- 
i^(r€Q>9  K.  T.  X.  Orat.  xxv.  16:  "IBiov  hk  irarpo^  fikv  17  arfanrrfala, 
viov  Bk  fi  yhnnfci^,  frvevjUMTo;  Bi  ^  iinrefi-^v;,  but  the  terms  IBwTty: 
and  inrooTaa-i^;  were  sometimes  used  synonymously,  e.g.  Greg. 
Naz.  Orat  xrriii.  16,  p.  614.     UUmann,  p.  357. 

^  Augustinus  contra  serm.  Arian.  c.  2,  no.  4,  (0pp.  T.  viiL) : 
XJnus  quippe  Deus  et  ipsa  trinitas  et  sic  unus  Deus,  quomodo 
unus  creator.  He  referred  the  appearances  of  the  Deity,  which 
were  formerly  ascribed  to  the  Logos  alone,  to  the  whole  Trinity. 
In  support  of  his  view,  he  appeals  to  the  three  men  who  appeared 
to  Abraham,  de  trin.  iL  18.  He  also  thinks  that  the  mission  of 
the  Son  is  not  only  a  work  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  whole  Trinity. 
The.  Father  alone  is  not  sent,  because  he  is  unbegotten  (comp.  the 
passages  quoted  by  Meier,  L  p.  206,  sa  The  distinctions  between 
the  persons  are,  in  his  opinion,  not  distinctions  of  naiurfi,  but  of 
reUUion,  But  he  is  aware  that  we  have  no  appropriate  language 
to  denote  those  distinctions,  de  trinit  y.  10:  Quum  quseritur,  quid 
tres,  magna  prorsus  inopia  humanum .  laborat  •  eloquium.  Dictum 
est  tamen :  tres  personse,  non  ut  illud  diceretur,  sed  re  taceretur. 
The  persons  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  species,  for  we  do  not  say, 
tres  equi  are  unum  animal,  but  tria  animalia.  He  brings  his  views 
concerning  the  Trinity  into  connection  with  anthropology,  but  by 
comparing  the  three  persons  with  the  memoria,  intellectus,  and 
voluntas  of  man  (L  c.  ix.  11;  x.  10,  18;  xv.  7),  he  evidently 
borders  upon  Sabellianism,  and  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he 
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believed  in  mere  modes  of  manifestation,  instead  of  persons.    On 
the  other  hand,  he  directs  our  attention  to  the  practico-religious 
importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  reminding  Us  of  the 
true  iiature  of  love  without  envy,  de  trin.  ix.  2 ;  Cum  aliquid  amo, 
tria  sunt ;  ego  et  quod  amo  et  ipse  amor.     Non  enim  amo  amo- 
rem,  nisi  amantem  amem:  nam  non  est  amor,  ubi  nihil  amatur. 
Tria  ergo  sunt:  amans  et  quod  amatur*et  (mutuus)  amor.     Quid 
3i  non  amem  nisi  meipsum,  nonne  duo  erant,  quod  amo  et  amor? 
Amans  enim  et  quod  amatur,  hoc  idem  est,  quando  se  ipse  amat 
Sicut  amare  et  amari,  eodem  modo  id  ipsum  est,  cum  se  quisque 
amat.     Eadem  quippe  res  bis  didtur,  cum  dicitur:   amat  se  et 
amatur  a  se.     Tunc  enim  non  est  aliud  atque  aliud  amare  et 
amari,  sicut  non  est  alius  atque  alius  amans  et  amatus.     At  vero 
amor  et  quod  amatur  etiam  sic  duo  sunt     Non  enim  cum  quis- 
que se  amat,  amor  est,  nisi  cum  amatur  ipse  amor.    Aliud  est 
autem  amare  se,  aliud  est  amare  amorem   suum.     Non  enim 
amatur  amor,  nisi  jam  aliquid  amans,  quia  ubi  nihil  amatur,  nul- 
lus  est  amor.     Duo  ergo  sunt,  cum  se  quisque  amat,  amor  et 
quod  amatur.     Tunc  enim  amans  et  quod  amatur  unum  est... 
Amans  quippe  ad  amorem  refertur  et  amor  ad  amantem.     Amans 
enim  aliquo  amore  amat,  et  amor  alicujus  amantis  est...Retracto 
amante  nullus  est  amor,  et  retracto  amore  nullus  est  alnana 
Ideoque  quantum  ad  invicem  referuntur,  duo  sunt     Quod  autem 
ad  se  ipsa  dicuntur,  et  singula  spiritus,  et  simul  utrumque  unus 
spiritus,  et  singula  mens  et  simul  utrumque  una  mens.   C£  lib.  zv. 
^  BoeikiuSy  de  trin.  (ad  Symmach.)  c  2:   Nulla  igitur  in  eo 
(Deo)  diversitas,  nulla  ex  diversitate  pluralitas,  nulla  ex  acciden- 
tibus  multitudo,  atque  idcirco  nee  numerua     Cap.  3:  Deus  vero 
a  Deo  nullo  differt,  ne  vel  accidentibus,  vel  substantialibus  dif- 
ferentiis  in  subjecto  positis  distat ;  ubi  vero  nulla  est  differentia, 
nulla  est  omnino  pluralitas;  quare  nee  numerus;   igitur  unitas 
tantum.     Nam  quod  tertio  repetitur,   Deus;    quum  Pater  et 
Filius  et  Spir.  S.  nuncupatur,  tres  anitates  non  faciunt  plurali- 
tatem  numeri  in  eo  quod  ipssB  sunt... Non  igitur  si  de  Patre  et 
Filia  et  Spir.  S.  tertio  prsedicatur  Deus,  idcirco  trina  prsedicatio 
numerum  facit...Cap.  6:  Facta  quidem  est  trinitatis  numerositas 
in  eo  quod  est  prcedicaiio  rdationis;  servata  vero  unitas  in  eo 
quod  est  indifferentia  vel  substantise  vel  operationis  vel  omnino 
ejus,  qu8B  secundum  se  dicitur,  praedicationis.     Ita  igitur  substan- 
tia continet  imitatem,  relatio  multiplicat  trinitatem,  atque  ideo 
sola  sigUlatim  proferuntur  atque  separatim  quae  relationis  sunt; 
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nam  idem  Pater  qui  Filius  non  est,  nee  idem  uterque  qui  Spir. 
S.  Idem  tamen  Deas  est,  Pater  et  Filius  et  Spir.  S.,  idem  Justus, 
idem  bonus,  idem  magnus,  idem  omni%  quss  secimdum  se  pote- 
runt  prsedicaii  Boetbius  falls  into  gross  Sabellian  errors,  by 
drawing  an  illustration  from  the  pantheistic  use  of  these  terms: 
gladius,  mucro,  ensis,  to  denote  one  and  the  same  thing,  see 
Baur,  DreieinigkeitsL  iL  p.  34.  The  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
western  church  is  expressed  in  very  concise  formulas  by  Leo  the 
Oreat,  e,g,  sermo  LXXV.  3:  Non  alia  sunt  Patris,  alia  Filii,  alia 
Spiritus  Sancti,  sed  omnia  qusecunque  habet  Pater,  habet  et  Filius, 
habet  et  Spiritus  S. ;  nee  unquam  in  ilia  trinitate  non  fuit  ista 
communio,  quia  hoc  est  ibi  omnia  habere,  quod  semper  existere, 
LXXV.  1,  2:  Sempitemum  est  Patri,  coseteini  sibi  Filii  esse  ge- 
nitorem.  Sempitemum  est  Filio,  intemporaliter  a  Patre  esse  pro- 
genitum.  Sempitemum  quoque  est  Spiritui  Sancto  Spiritum  esse 
Patris  et  Filii:  ut  nunquam  Pater  sine  Filio,  nunquam  Filius  sine 
Patre,  nunquam  Pater  et  Filius  faerint  sine  Spiritu  Sancto,  et 
omnibus  existentise  gradibus  exclusis,  nulla  ibi  persona  sit  ante- 
rior, nulla  posterior.  Hujus  enim  beatse  trinitatis  incommutabilis 
deltas  una  est  in  substantia^  indivisa  in  opere,  concors  in  volun- 
tate,  par  in  potentia,  sequalis  in  gloria.  Other  passages  are  quoted 
by  Perthel,  Leo  der  Orosse,  p.  138,  ss. 

§96. 

TRITHEISM,  TETRATHEISM. 

In  keeping  the  three  persons  in  the  Grodhead' distinctly 
separate,  much  caution  was  needed,  lest  the  idea  of  ovtrfcc^ 
which  refers  to  a  unity^  should  be  taken  as  a  generic 
term,  and  made  to  embrace  the  vTotrroff^g  as  the  species. 
This  would  necessarily  have  given  rise  to  the  notion  of 
three  Gods.  But  that  error  had  also  to  be  guarded  against^ 
by  which  God  as  such  (avroSeo;)  was  distinguished  from, 
and  represented  as  superior  to^  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  In  the  latter  case  there  would  have  been  the  ap- 
pearance of  four  persons^  or  even  four  gods.  Tritheites^ 
and  Tetrailieites^  indeed^  are  found  in  the  catalogue  of 
heretical  teachers,  though  many  of  the  charges  brought 
forward  agsunst  them  are  founded  on  false  inferences. 
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^  To  the  Tritheites  belong  John  Coscumages  of  Constantinople, 
and  John  PhUoponus  of  Alexandria.  The  former,  when  examined 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian  concerning  his  £uth,  is  said  to  hare 
acknowledged  one  nature  of  the  incarnate  Christ,  but  asserted 
three  natures  and  deities  in  the  Trinity.  The  Tritheites  Conon 
and  Eugenius  are  said  to  have  made  the  same  assertions.  The 
opinion  of  Philoponus  can  be  seen  from  a  fragment  (Auurfjnjsi) 
preserved  by  John  Damascenus  (de  haeresib.  c.  83,  p.  101,  sa 
Phot  bibL  cod.  75.  Niceph.  xviii  45-48,  extracts  from  which 
are  quoted  by  Munscher,  ed.  by  yon  CoUn,  L  251).  In  his  view 
the  if>v(n($  is  the  genus  which  comprehends  species  of  the  same 
nature.  The  term  being  and  nature  are  identical,  the  term  inroa-- 
Toci^,  or  person,  denotes  the  separate  real  existence  of  nature, 
that  which  the  philosophers  of  the  peripatetic  school  call  arofiov, 
because  there  the  distinction  between  genus  and  species  ceases  to 
exist.  Comp.  Scharfenberg,  J.  0.,  de  Jo.  Philopono,  Tritheismi 
defensore,  Lips.  1768  (Comm.  th.  ed.  Velthusen,  eta  T.  i),  and 
Trechsel,  in  the  Studien  und  Eritiken  1835,  part  1,  p.  95,  ss. 
Meier,  L  c  L  p.  195,  ss. 

*  The  leader  of  the  Tetratheites  was  Damiantts,  the  Monophy- 
site  (Severian)  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  his  controversy 
with  Peter  of  CaUinvco,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  he  maintained  that 
the  Father  is  another,  the  Son  another,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  an- 
other, but  that  none  of  them  is  Qod  as  such;  they  possess  the 
Divine  nature  only  in  common,  and  each  is  God  in  so  fiur  as  he 
participates  in  it.  They  were  also  called  Damianites  or  Angelites 
(from  the  city  of  Angelium).  Comp.  Niceph.  xiiL  49.  Sdvrdckk, 
xviiL  p.  624.  Miinscher  von  Colin,  p.  253.  Baumgarten-Crusius, 
L  p.  364.    Meier,  L  p.  198. 

$97. 

8TMB0LUM  QUICUMQUB. 

J.  G.  Vosduf,  de  tribus  Symbolis,  AmsteL  1642.  Diss,  ii  WtUerland,  Dan, 
Critical  hiBtoiy  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  Cambridge,  1724.  28.  8.  Den- 
nis, John,  the  Athanasiau  Creed,  1815.  Comp.  Munsdier,  ed.  hy  von 
Colin,  L  p.  249,  50.    Ba^migaarten-Onmus,  i  12.  4  231.  IL  124 

The  doctrine  of  the  church  concerning  the  Trinity  ap- 
pears most  fully  developedy  and  expressed  in  its  most 
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perfect  symbolicdl  form,  in  what  is  called  the  Symbclum 
quicumque  (commonly  but  erroneously  called  the  Creed 
of  St  Athanasius).  It  originated  in  the  school  of  Augus- 
tine, and  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Vigilius  Tapsensis^  by 
others  to  Vincentius  Lerinensis^  and  by  some  again  to 
others.^  By  the  repetition  of  positive  and  negative  pro- 
positions, the  mysterious  doctrine  is  presented  to  the 
understanding  in  so  hieroglyphical  a  form,  as  to  make 
man  feel  his  own  weakness.  The  consequence  was^  that 
all  further  endeavours  of  human  ingenuity  to  solve  its 
apparent  contradictions  by  philosophical  arguments,  must 
dash  against  this  bulwark  of  faith,  on  which  salvation 
was  made  to  depend,  as  the  waves  against  an  impregnable 
rock.2 

1  According  to  the  old  account,  Athanasius  drew  up  the  creed 
in  question  at  the  Synod  of  Borne  in  the  year  341.  This,  how* 
ever,  appears  improbable,  first,  because  it  exists  only  in  the  Latin 
language ;  secondly ,  firom  the  absence  of  the  term  consubstantialis 
(pfAoowriof;) ;  and,  thirdly,  from  the  more  folly  developed  doctrine 
concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  (the  procession  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son.)  It  was  not  generally  adopted  until  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  classed  together  as  an  (Ecumenical  symbol  witii 
the  Apostles'  and  the  Nicene  Creed.  Pcuchasius  Qikesnel  (dissert 
xiv.  in  Leonis  M.  0pp.  p.  386,  s&)  first  pronounced  it  as  his  opi* 
nion  that  it  was  composed  by  VigiUos,  bishop  of  Tapsos  in  Africa, 
who  lived  towards  the  dose  of  the  fifth  century.  Muralcri 
(Anecd  lat  T.  ii  p.  212-217),  ascribed  its  authorship  to  Venan- 
tius  Fortunatus  (a  Gallican  bishop  in  the  sixth  century),  and 
Waterland  to  Hilary  of  Aries  (who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century). 

^  STMBOLUM  ATHANASIANX7M: 

1.  Quicnmque  vult  salvus  esse,  ante  omnia  opus  habet  ut  te- 
neat  catholicam  fidem.  2.  Quam  nisi  qnisque  integram  inviola- 
tamque  servaverit,  absque  dubio  in  setemum  peribit  3.  Fides 
aatem  catholica  hsec  est^  ut  unum  Deum  in  Trinitate  et  Trinitatem 
in  nnitate  veaeremur.    4.  Neque  eonfundentes  peraonas,  neque 

u 
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Bubstantiam  separantea  5.  Alia  enim  est  persona  Patii^ 
Filii,  alia  Spiritus  SanctL  6.  Sed  Patris  et  Pilii  et  Spiritus  Sancti 
una  est  divinitas,  seqnalis  gloria^  seqnalis  majestaa  7.  Qoalia 
Pater,  talis  Filius,  talis  et  Spir.  S.  8.  Inereatus  Pater,  increatua 
Filius,  inereatus  Spir.  S.  9.  Immensns  Pater,  immensus  FiliuSy 
immensus  Spiritus  S.  10.  jStemus  Pater,  sBtemus  FUius,  seter- 
nus  et  Spir.  S.  11.  Et  tamen  non  tres  setemi,  sed  nnus  setemus. 
12.  Sicut  non  tres  increati,  nee  tres  immensi,  sed  unus  in- 
ereatus et  unuB  immensus.  13.  Similiter  omnipotens  Pater, 
onmipotens  Pilius,  omnipotens  et  Spiritus  S.  14.  Et  tamen  non 
tres  omnipotentes,  sed  unus  omnipotena  15.  Ita  deus  Pater, 
deus  Filius,  deus  et  Spir.  S.  16.  Et  tamen  non  tres  dii  sunt,  sed 
unus  est  Deus.  17.  Ita  dominus  Pater,  dominus  Filius,  dominus 
et  Spir.  S.  18.  Et  tamen  non  tres  domini,  sed  unus  dominua 
19.  Quia  sicut  sigillatim  unamquamque  personam  et  Deum  et 
dominum  confiteri  Christiana  yeritate  compellimur,  ita  tres  Deos 
aut  dominos  dicere  catholica  religione  prohibemur.  20.  Pater  a 
nullo  est  factus,  nee  creatus,  nee  genitus.  21.  Filius  a  Patre  solo 
est^  non  factus,  non  creatus,  sed  genitua  22.  Spir.  S.  a  Patre  et 
Filio  non  creatus,  nee  genitus,  sed  procedens.  23.  Unus  ergo 
Pater,  nee  tres  patres;  unus  Filius,  non  tres  filii ;  unus  Spiritus  S., 
non  tres  spiritus  sanctL  24.  Et  in  hac  Trinitate  nihil  prius  aut 
posterius,  nihil  majus  aut  minus^  sed  totsB  tres  personse  cosetemse 
fiibi  sunt  et  cosequales.  25.  Ita  ut  per  omnia^  sicut  jam  supra 
dictum  est,  et  imitas  in  Trinitate  et  Trinitas  in  unitate  veneranda 
sit.  26.  Qni  vult  ergo  salvus  esse,  ita  de  Trinitate  sentiat  (0pp. 
Athanaaii,  T.  iiL-p.  719.— WaM,  BibL  Symb.  vet.  p.  186,  sa,  it 
is  also  cdntained  in  the  collections  of  the  symbolical  books  pub- 
lished by  Tittman,  Hose,  and  othera* 


A  While  ealvation  thus  appears  to  be  made  dependent  on  the  most  refined 
philosophical  definitions,  it  is  pleasing  to  Hear  other  men,  such  as  Oregary  of 
NaziansBum  (see  UUmanny  p.  159,  170,  Neander,  Ghiysost.  iL  19X  raising 
their  voices  during  this  period,  who  did  not  attach  such  unqualified  value  to 
the  mere  orthodoxy  of  the  understanding,  and  who  were  fiilly  convinced  of 
the  limits  of  human  knowledge  and  the  insufficiency  of  such  dogmatic  defi- 
nitions, Greg.  Orat  xzxL  33^  p.  677.  UVmawHy  p.  336,  oomp.,  however,  p. 
334,  35.  Bufinus  also  says,  expos,  pi  18:  Quomodo  autem  Deus  pater 
genuerit  filium,  nole  discutias,  nee  te  euriosius  ingeras  in  profundi  hujna 
arcanum  (aL  profundo  hi:guB  arcaniX  ne  forte  dum  inacoeesffi  lucis  fulgorem 
pertinacius  perscrutaris,  exiguum  ipsum,  qui  mortaKbuB  divino  munere  ton-* 
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b.  CHRISTOLOGY. 


§  98. 

THE  TRUE  HUMANITY  OF  CHRIST. 

Traces  of  Docetism. — Arianism. 

It  was  no  less  difficult  to  determine  the  relation  of  the 
Divine  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ  than  to  define  the 
relation  which  exists  between  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  One  God.  For  the  more  decidedly  the 
church  asserted  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God^  the  more 
the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  had  to  be 
guarded  against  erroneous  notions  either  concerning  the 
true  Divinity,  or  respecting  the  true  humanity  of  Christ. 
In  opposition  to  Docetism,  the  doctrine  of  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  had  indeed  been  so  firmly  established, 
that  no  one  was  likely  to  deny  that  ho  possessed  a  human 
body,  though  Hilary^  who  was  orthodox  in  all  other 
points,  bordered  upon  Docetism,  by  maintaining  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  could  not  undergo  any  real  sufferings.^ 
But  two  other  questions  arose,  which  were  beset  with  still 
greater  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  asked, 
whether  a  human  soul  formed  a  necessary  part  of  the 
humanity  of  Christ ; — and  if  so  (as  the  orthodox  main- 
tained in  opposition  to  the  Arians),^  it  was  still  doubtful 
whether  this  soul  was  to  be  understood  only  as  the 
animal  soul,  or  as  both  the  animal  soul  and  the  rational 
spirit  of  man  (in  distinction  from  the  Spirit  of  God). 

^  Hilary  wishes  to  preserve  the  most  intimate  miion  between 
the  Divine  and  human  natures  of  Ghristv  so  that  it  may  be  said : 

C68BII8  60^  perdas  aspectnm.  Ant  si  pfutas  in  hoc  onmi  indagationiB  genen 
nitendam,  prins  tibi  propone  qnse  nostm  sunt:  qiue  si  oonseqnenter  Talueris 
expediie,  tone  a  terrestribus  ad  oGelestia  et  a  TiBibilibiu  ad  inriaibilia  pro^ 
perato. 
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totus  hominis  FiliuB  est  Dei  Filius^  and  vice  versa ;  for  the  same 
reason  lie  says  conceming  the  Godman,  de  trin.  z.  23 :  Habens  ad 
patiendum  quidem  corpus  et  passus  est,  sed  non  habuit  naturam 
ad  dolendum.  (He  compares  it  to  an  arrow  which  passes  through 
the  water  without  wounding  it). — Comment  in  P&  czzxviiL  3 : 
Suscepit  ergo  infirmitates,  quia  homo  nascitur ;  et  putatur  dolere, 
quia  patitur :  caret  vero  doloribus  ipse,  quia  Deus  est,  (the  usage 
of  the  Latin  word  paH  allowed  such  a  distinction  to  be  made). — 
De  trin.  xL  48 :  In  forma  Dei  manens  servi  formam  assumsit,  non 
demutatus,  sed  se  ipsum  exinaniens  et  intra  se  latens  et  intra  suam 
ipse  vacue&ctus  potestatem ;  dum  se  usque  ad  forman  temperat 
habitus  humani,  ne  potentem  immensamque  naturam  assumptae 
humanitatis  non  ferret  infirmitas,  sed  in  tantum  se  virtus  inoon- 
scripta  moderaretur,  in  quantum  oporteret  earn  usque  ad  patientiam 
eonnezi  sibi  corporis  obedire.  He  opposes  the  purely  docetic  in« 
terpretation  of  the  Impassibilitas,  de  synodis  49 :  Pati  potuit^  et 
passibUe  esse  non  potuit  quia  passibilitas  natur®  infirmis  signifi- 
catio  est,  passio  autem  est  eorum,  qu89  sunt  illata  perpessio.  He 
makes  a  distinction  between  passionis  materia  et  passibilitatis  in- 
firmitas.  Hilary,  however,  ascribes  a  human  soul  to  Christ,  but  he 
received  neither  that  soul  nor  his  body  from  Mary ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  owes  his  origin  to  himself:  comp.  Domer,  p.  1040,  sa 

^  Aiha/n.  contra  Apollin.  ii  3 :  "Apeio^  8i  a-aptca  liivrjp  irpoi 
wiroKpv^v  7%  OeoTfira;  ofjLoXoyet,  avrl  Bi  rov  ia^eu  ev  ^fiSif 
avOpamov,  Tour^rri  rrj^  '^v^9,  riv  Aoyov  iv  ry  aapKl  Xiyei  yeyo- 
vhcbiy  rifp  Tov  iraJBovf;  vfyqaiv  kol  rifv  i^  ^Bov  cufdarao'tv  ry  Oeo- 
•n/Tt  trpoa-aryeip  roKfiSfv,  Comp.  Epiph.  Hser.  69.  19,  and  other 
passages  quoted  by  Milnat^ier  von  Colin,  p.  268.  This  notion  was 
very  prominently  brought  forward  by  the  Arians,  Eudoxiua  and 
Ewnomiua;  respecting  the  former  see  Cave,  Historia  Script  eccles. 
L  p.  219 ;  conc^ning  the  latter,  comp,  Manai,  Cona  T.  iii  p.  648. 
Another  party  of  the  Arians,  however,  rejected  the  notion  that  the 
Logos  had  been  changed  into  the  soul  of  Christ,  and  supposed  a 
human  soul  along  with  the  Logos.  Comp.  Domer,  ii  2,  p.  1038. 
But  even  some  orthodox  theologians  of  this  period  used  indefinite 
language  on  this  point  previous  to  the  rise  of  the  Apollinarian  con- 
troversy. Comp.  Milnscher  von  Colin,  p.  269.  Domer,  L  c.  p. 
1071,  ss. 
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§  99. 

THE  DOCTBINB  OF  AP0LUNARI8. 

ApoUinaris,  ln$hop  of  Laodicean  who»  generally  speakings 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  orthodox  theologians^ 
imagined  that  that  higher  life  of  reason  which  elevates 
man  above  the  rest  of  creation^  could  be  of  no  use  to 
him,  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  bodily, 
or  rather,  that  its  place  was  wholly  supplied  by  the  Logos.^ 
His  intention  seems  to  have  been  not  so  much  to  detract 
from  the  dignity  of  Christ,  as  to  honour  him.  He  was 
opposed  by  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzutn.  and  Gfre- 
gofy  of  Njf9sa^  to  whose  exertions  it  must  be  attributed, 
that  the  catholic  church  adopted  the  doctrine  that  Christ 
possessed  a  perfect  human  nature  consisting  of  a  body, 
and  of  a  rational  soul,  together  with  his  Divine  nature.^ 
The  council  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  381)  condemned 
ApoUinarianism  as  heretical. 

^  ApMinaria  was  led  by  his  philosophical  torn  of  mind  to  sup- 
pose, that  he  might  establish  his  argument  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision (76Q»/bt€Tp^/caJ?  airc&el^eai,  koL  avarf/uu^).  Of  the  writiiigs 
in  which  he  explained  his  views,  only  fragments  are  extant  in  the 
works  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa^  Theodoret^  and  Leontius  Byamtinus 
(who  lived  about  the  year  590);  they  were  the  following:  irepl 
o'ap/aiceio^  XoylBiov  (cnroBei^i^  irepl  r^-  deifM^  hfaapKoxreiosi) — 
TO  /carh  K€<f)dKcuov  fitfiklov — wepi  avcurrcuretafi — irepl  irlareto^ 
XoylBiov — and  some  letters  (in  OaUandii  BibL  PP.  T.  xii.  p.  706, 
ss.  Angdo  Mai  Class,  auct  T.  ix.  p.  495,  ss.)  Apollinaris  ob- 
jected to  the  union  of  the  Logos  with  a  rational  soul,  that  the 
human  being  thus  united  to  the  Logos,  must  either  preserve  his 
own  free  wiU,  in  which  case  there  would  be  no  true  union  of  the 
Divine  and  the  human,  or  that  the  human  soul  had  lost  its  proper 
Hberty  by  becoming  united  to  the  Logos,  either  of  which  would  be 
absurd.  ''He  chiefly  opposed  the  rpeinov,  or  the  liberty  of  choice 
in  christologyr — Domer,  L  c.  p.  987.  In  his  opinion  Christ  is 
not  only  avOpamo^  ev0€<^y  but  the  incarnate  God.  According  to 
thQ  threefold  division  of  man,  Apollinaris  was  willing  to  ascribe  a 
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soul  to  the  Bedeemer^  in  so  £bu:  as  he  thought  it  to  be  a  mean  be- 
tween body  and  spirit  But  that  which  itself  detennines  the  soul 
(rh  airroKlvrjTov),  and  constitutes  the  higher  dignity  of  man,  the  vw 
(the  -^1^  \oyucff)  of  Christ,  could  not  be  of  human  origin,  but 
must  be  purely  Divine;  for  his  incarnation  did  not  consist  in  the 
Logos  becoming  vov^,  but  in  becoming  adp^.  But  the  Divine 
reason  supplying  the  place  of  the  human,  there  exists  a  specific 
difference  between  Christ  and  other  beings.  In  their  case  every- 
thing had  to  undergo  a  process  of  gradual  development^  which 
cannot  be  brought  about  without  either  conflicts  or  sin  (jhrov  7^ 
riXeio^  audpeoiro^,  ixet  koX  afJMfyrla,  apud.  Athan.  i  2,  p.  923. 
Comp.  c.  21,  p.  939 :  a/iaprla  hwiroararosi).  But  this  could  not 
take  place  in  the  case  of  Christ:  oifSefiia  aa-tcrfo-i^iv  Xpvtrr^  oiftc 
Spa  IW9  itmp  dvOpdnnvo^.  Comp.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Antirrhet 
iftdv.  Apollin.  iv.  c.  221.  At  the  same  time  Apollinaris  supposed 
the  body  and  soul  of  Christ  to  be  so  completely  filled  with  the 
higher  and  Divine  principle  of  spiritual  life,  that  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  expressions  such  as :  ''Qod  died,  Gk>d  is  bom,*'  eta  He 
even  maintained  that  on  account  of  this  intimate  union  Divine 
homage  is  also  due  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  Lap.  241, 
264.  His  opponents  therefore  charged  him  with  Fatripassianism. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  Apollinaris  ever  asserted,  as  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum  would  have  us  believe,  thai  Christ  must  have  possessed 
an  irrational,  animal  soul,  e,g.  that  of  a  horse,  or  an  ox,  because  he 
iiad  not  a  rational  human  mvi:  Gregory  himself  seems  to  have 
drawn  such  inferences  from  the  premises  of  Apollinaris.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  accused  his  opponents  in  a  similar  manner  of  be- 
lieving in  two  C9irists,  two  Sons  of  God,  etc.  Comp.  Domer,  p. 
985,  ss.  UUmann,  Greg.  v.  Naz.  p.  401,  sa  Baur,  Qesch.  der 
TrinitatL  i.  p.  585,  ss. 

'  Aihanaeius  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Apollinaris,  contra 
Apollinar.  libri  ii.  (but  without  mentioning  his  opponent  by  name, 
as  he  enjoyed  personal  intercourse  with  him),  that  it  behoved 
Christ  to  be  our  example  in  every  respect,  and  that  his  nature 
therefore  must  resemble  ours.  Sinfulness,  whick  is  empirically 
connected  with  the  development  of  man,  is  not  a  necessary 
attribute  of  human  nature,  as  the  Manichsean  notions  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  was  originally  free 
from  sin,  and  Christ  appeared  on  that  very  account^  viz.,  in  order 
to  show  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  and  to  prove  that  it  is 
possible  ta  live  a  sinless  life  (the  controversy  thus  touched  upon 
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questions  of  an  anthropological  nature). — ^Athanasins  distinctly 
separated  the  Divine  from  the  human  (comp.  especially  lib.  il), 
but  he  did  not  admit  that  he  taught  the  existence  of  two  Christs. 
Comp.  Neander,  Eirchengeschichte,  iL  2,  p.  923.  Mohler,  Athan- 
asius^  ii  p.  262,  sa  (his  attacks  upon  the  doctrine  of  Luther  are 
out  of  place).*  Oregory  of  Naziamum,  (Ep.  ad  Cledon.  et  orat. 
61),  equally  asserted  the  necessity  of  a  true  and  perfect  human 
natura  It  was  not  only  necessaiy,  as  the  medium  by  which  Qod 
manifested  himself;  but  Jesus  could  redeem  and  sanctify  man  only 
by  assuming  his  whole  nature,  consisting  of  body  and  soul  (Similar 
views  had  been  formerly  held  by  Irenseus,  and  were  afterwards  more 
folly  developed  by  Anselm).  Gregory  thus  strongly  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  of  the  Saviour.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish in  Christ  aXXo  koL  aSXo,  but  not  aXXo9  koL  ahXos*  Com- 
pare the  Epist  ad  Nectar,  sive  orat  46,  with  his  10  anathemas 
against  Apollinaris,  and  UUmann,  p,  396-413.  The  work  of 
Gr^i;oiy  of  Nyssa  entitled  X0709  camp^uc^  irp^  Tk  ^AitoXKjL" 
vapiov  (which  was  probably  composed  between  the  years  374  and 
980),  may  be  found  in  Zaccagni  Collect  monum.  vett  and  OalU 
landi,  BibL  Patr.  vi  p.  517.  Comp.  Qiesder,  L  §  83,  note  30. 
Hupp.  p.  139. — ^He  opposed  the  followers  of  ApoUinaris  (Swov- 
auurral,  AifioipiraC)  in  his  Ep.  h»r.  77. — ^The  doctrine  of  Apol- 
linaris  was  also  condemned  in  the  West  by  Damasus,  bishop  of 
Bome  (comp.  Mil/Mcher  von  Colin,  p.  277),  and  once  more  by  the 
second  (Ecumenical  synod  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  381,  Can.  i  vlL) 
— On  the  question,  whether  ApoUinaris  or  his  disciples  ever 
adopted  the  Docetic. errors  respecting  the  body  of  Christ?  see 
Mohler,  Lap.  264,  ss. 

§  100. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  NEST0RIU8. 

Jablofuki,  P.  B.J  exerdtatio  historico-theologica  de  Nestamniamo. 
BeioL  1724.— Tiibinger  QouCalschrift  1835,  iL  part  1. 

The  desire  of  preserving  the  perfect  human  nature  of 


a  Bat  lie  remarlra  more  jusdj,  p.  263:  **It  %$  (he  more  to  be  regretted  ihai 
ApolUnarii  fell  itUotudkerrorty  as  hs  deomd  kU  doctrine  for  the  purpose  of 
drfending  (he  Dwmiiy  of  the  Bediemer.'* 
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Christ  together  with  the  Divine,  led  from  time  to  time 
to  the  inquiry,  whether  that  which  the  Scriptures  relate 
respecting  the  life  and  actions  of  the  Redeemer^  his  birth, 
sufferings,  and  death,  refers  only  to  his  humanity,  or  to 
his  Divine  as  well  as  to  his  human  nature;  and  if  the 
latter^  in  what  respect  it  may  be  said  to  refer  to  both? 
While  the  teachers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  asserted  in 
strong  terms  the  ufiify  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  ia 
Christ,  the  theologians  of  Antioeh,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus, 
and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestiay  made  a  strict  distinction 
between  the  one  and  the  other.^  At  last  the  phrase: 
mother  of  God  (tfgoro*©;)^  which  the  increasing  homage 
paid  to  the  Virgin  had  brought  into  use,  gave  rise  to  the 
controversy  respecting  the  two  natures  of  Christ.  Nesto- 
riusj  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  disapproved  of  the 
phrase  in  question,  maintaining  that  Mary  had  given  birth 
to  Christ,  but  not  to  God.^  CyrtU,  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, opposed  him,  and  both  pronounced  anathemas 
against  each  other.^  Nestorius  supposed,  in  accordance 
with  the  Antiochian  mode  of  thinking,  that  the  Divine 
and  the  human  natures  of  Christ  ought  to  be  distinctly 
separated,  and  admitted  only  a  (rwdpua  (junction)  of  th^ 
one  and  the  other,  an  emxrj(T^  (indwelling)  of  the  Deity. 
Cyrill,  on  the  contrary,  was  led  by  his  Egyptian  notions, 
to  maintain  the  perfect  union  of  the  two  natures  {pvaixfi 
hofffsg).  Nestorius  was  condenmed  by  the  synod  of  Ephesus 
(a.d.  431),^  but  the  controversy  was  not  brought  to  a 
close. 

^  Diodorus  died  A.D.  894.  Some  fragments  of  his  treatise :  wpc^ 
Toif^  Swova-MOTcui,  are  preserved  in  a  Latin  transilation  by  Mar. 
Mercator,  edit  Baluze,  p.  349,  ss.  (Garner,  p.  817),  and  Leontius 
Byzantinus.  Comp.  Milnscher,  edit  by  von  Colin,  p.  280 :  Ado- 
ramos  purpuram  propter  indutam  et  templum  propter  in  habit^- 
torem,  etc — The  opinions  of  Theodore  are  expressed  in  his  confes- 
sion of  faith,  which  may  be  found  in  Acta  Cone  Ephea  Actio  vi. 
quoted  by  Mansi,  T.  iv.  p.  1847,  and  Marius  Mercator  {Oamer  L 
p.  95).     Milnscher  von  Colin,  p.  280.     On  his  controversy  with 
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ApoUinaiis  see  Friische,  p.  92, 101.  Comp.  Neander,  Kirchen- 
gescL  ii  8,  pi  929-944. 

^  Concerning  the  eedeaiiiBtical  meaning  of  this  term,  which  came 
gradually  into  nse,  see  Soerat  vii  32.  MUnacher,  edit  by  von 
Colhi,  L  286.  The  absurd  discussions  on  the  partus  virgineus^  (comp. 
e.  g.  Bufinus  expoa  20.)  where  Maiy  is  called  the  porta  Domini, 
per  quam  introivit  in  mundum,  etc.  belong  to  the  same  dasa 

'  Ana8tasiu8y  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  (a.d.  428),  preached 
against  the  use  of  the  tenn  in  question,  and  tlius  called  forth  the 
present  controversy.  He  was  followed  by  Neatorius  (a  disciple  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia).  Soerat  viL  32.  Leporiua,  a  presbyter 
and  monk  at  Massilia^  and  follower  of  Pelagiu%  had  previously 
propoimded  a  similar  doctrine  in  the  West^  see  Miln9cher,  edit  by 
von  OoUn,  p.  282.  The  views  of  Nestorius  himself  are  contained 
in  iii  (it)  Seimones  Nestorii,  quoted  by  Mar.  Mercator,  p.  53-74. 
Manai,  iv.  p.  1197.  Oamer,  ii  p.  3,  sa  He  rejected  ihe  appella- 
tion "mother  of  God"  as  heath^iah  and  contrary  to  Heb.  vii  3. 
Besting,  as  he  did,  on  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  eternal  genera- 
tion of  the  Son,  he  could  say :  Non  peperit  creatura  eum,  qui  est 
increabilis,  non  recentem  de  virgine  Deum  Yerbum  genuit  Pater. 
In  principio  erat  enim  verbum,  sicut  Joh.  (L  1),  ait  Non  peperit 
creatura  creatorem  [increabilem],  sed  peperit  hominem,  Deitatis 

instrumentum.    Non  creavit  Deum  Verbum  Spir.  S sed  Deo 

Verbo  templum  ftbricatus  est^  quod  habitaret^  ex  virgine,  eta  But 
Nestorins  by  no  means  refused  to  worship  the  human  nature  of 
Cairist  in  ita  coimec«i<m  wiUi  the  Divine,  and  strongly  protested 
against  the  charge  of  separating  the  two  natures:  Propter  utentem 
illud  uidumentnm,  quo  utitur,  oolo,  propter  absconditom  adoro,  quod 
foris  videtur.  Inseparabilis  ab  eo,  qui  oculis  paret^  est  Deus.  Quo- 
modo  igitur  ejus,  qui  non  dividitur,  honorem  [ego]  et  dignitatem 
audeamseparare?  Divide  naturas,  sed  conjungoreverentiam  (quoted 
by  Oamer,  p.  3),  and  in  the  fragment  given  by  Mansi,  p.  1201 :  Jt^ 
rov  ^povma  rhv  if>opQVfA€vov  aifi^,  &A  top  teeKpvfjkfiivov  trpoaxwA 
rov  ifM4v6fJb€V0ir  a^^iiopMrro^  rov  ^uuvofiAiHw  Oei^  S<^  rovro  rov  fitf 
jdupi^ofAivov  rifv  rifiifv  av  %»p^<»*  y»pilj»  rk^  if>v<r€K,  oXX'  €v&  r^v 
vpoa-Kwrfo-iv,  He  preferred  calling  Maiy  Q&)Six^  ^^  XpurroTOKo^ 
instead  of  Oeoroico^;.  Comp.  the  other  passages  in  Miinscher  ed. 
by  von  CoDn,  p.  284-286.    Baur,  Gesch.  der  Trinitat  i  p.  727,  sa 

^  On  the  external  history  of  tins  controversy,  see  the  works  on 
ecclesiastical  history.  It  commenced  with  a  correspondence  be* 
tween  Nestorius  and  Gyrill,  in  which  they  charged  each  other  with 
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separating  and  confoundiiig  the  two  natures  of  Christ  CyrtU 
was  supported  by  Coelestinus,  bishop  of  Borne,  Nestorviu  by  the 
eastern  bishops  in  general,  and  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  par- 
ticular. In  the  course  of  the  controyersy  Nestorius  declared  him-^ 
sdf  willing  even  to  adopt  the  term  dwriieo^^  if  properly  explained. 
Comp.  the  Acta^  and  especially  the  anathemas  themselves  in  Mansi, 
V.  p.  1,  ss.,  and  iv.  p.  1099,  in  Mar.  Mercator,  p.  142,  {Oamer,  ii 
77,  ss.)  reprinted  in  Baumgarten'a  theologische  Stratigkeiten,  roL 
iL  p.  770,  ss.  Oieseier,  Lehrb.  der  EirehengescL  i  §  88,  note  20. 
Milnscher  Yon  GoUn,  p.  290-2d5. 

^  The  acts  of  the  Synod  are  given  in  Ma/nsi,  iv.  p.  1123.  Fuchs, 
iv.  p.  1,  ss.  The  synod  was  overruled  by  CyrilL  An  anti-synod 
was  held  under  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  opposition  to  Cjnill 
and  Menmon ;  these  in  their  turn  excommunicated  John  and  his 
party.  The  Emperor  Theodosius  at  first  confirmed  the  sentence  of 
deposition  which  the  two  contending  parties  had  pronounced  upon 
each  other,  but  afterwards  restricted  it  to  Nestorius,  who  was 
abandoned  by  all  John  of  Antioch  himself  was  prevailed  upon  to 
give  his  consent  to  the  condemnation  of  his  fiiend  after  Cyrill  had 
signed  a  confession  of  fiuth  which  more  or  less  contradicted  his 
former  anathemas,  (comp.  MiJmscher  ed.  by  von  CoUn,  p.  297). 
The  consequence  was,  the  separation  of  the  Nestorian  party  (Chal- 
dean Christians,  Thomas-Ohristians)  from  the  catholic  church ;  on 
the  history  of  the  Nestorians,  see  «/.  8.  Assemanni,  de  Syris  Nes- 
torianis  in  BibL  Orient  Bom.  1728,  T.  iiL  P.  2.  "  We  may  caU 
the  view  of  Cyrill  (according  to  which  the  huma/n  is  changed  into 
the  divine),  tiie  supesnatural  aspect  of  the  union  in  question, 
and  that  of  Nestor  (according  to  which  the  two  natures  are  only 
joined  together)  the  mechakical."    Lomer,  p.  90. 

$101. 

EUTYCHIAN-MONOPHYSITE  CONTROVEBBY. 

The  doctrine  which  separated  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
had  been  rejected  by  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius.  But 
with  the  growing  influence  and  power  of  the  party  of 
Cyrill,  which  wad  headed  by  Dioscwus,  Cyrill*s  successor^^ 
the  still  greater  danger  arose  of  confounding,  instead  of 
separating  the  said  natures.     The  zeal  of  Evtyches,  an 
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archimandrite  [abbot]  at  Constantinople^  who  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  one  nature  alone  of  Christ^^  caused  new 
disturbances.  Dioscurus  endeavoured  to  force  the  Mo- 
nophysite  doctrine  by  violent  means  upon  the  eisistem 
church,^  but  both  he  and  his  sentiments  were  at  last 
condemned  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (  a.d.  451  )•  In  the 
course  of  the  controversy  Leo  the  Greats  bishop  of  Rome, 
had  addressed  a  letter  to  Flavian,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople.^ On  the  basis  of  this  Epistola  Flaviana  the  synod 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  two  natures, 
which  should  neither  be  separated  nor  confounded,  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  further  errors,  drew  up  a  confession 
of  faith,  which  should  be  binding  upon  all  parties.^ 

^  Bespectiiig  his  character  and  violent  conduct,  especially  to- 
wards Theodoret,  see  Neander,  Eirchengeschichte,  iL  3,  p.  1064,  sa 
The  acts  of  this  controversy  are  given  in  Mansi,  T.  vL  vii  (Ang. 
Mai.  Script  vett  GoU  T.  vii  and  ix  CoIL  Clasa  Auct  T.  z.  p. 
408,88. 

*  Eutyches  was  charged  by  Ensebios  of  Dorykeum  with  the 
revival  of  Valentimaii  and  ApoUinarian  errors,  and  deposed  by  a 
synod  held  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  449.  See  Ma/nei,  vL  p. 
694-754.  According  to  the  acts  of  this  synod  he  taught:  Merit 
tipf  ivav6fwifirq<nv  tov  deov  X6yov,  rovriari  fieri  ri)v  yhnfffcip 
Tov  Kvpiov  ^f/L&p  ^Iffcov  Xpurrov,  fjUav  ^ucriy  irpoaKwebf  koL 
TavTtfp  deov  <rapic»dhrro^  tcaX  hmvOpwirriaaim^.  He  denied  that 
the  flesh  of  Christ  was  of  the  same  essence  {ifjuiovato^)  with  onrs, 
though  he  would  not  be  understood  to  teach,  that  Christ  brought 
his  body  with  him  from  heaven.  But  when  his  opponents  brought 
him  at  last  to  a  dilemma^  he  went  so  far  as  to  admit  the  sameness 
of  essence  in  respect  to  the  body.  But  he  could  not  be  induced 
to  confess  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  two  natures,  a  Divine  and 
a  human.  He  maintained  that  there  had  been  two  natures  only 
ir/9o  rJ}9  evAaee^;  but  after  that  he  would  acknowledge  only  one. 
Concerning  the  agreement  subsisting  between  his  doctrine  and 
that  of  Cyrill,  see  MwMcher  edit  by  von  CdUn,  p.  301. 

'  These  violent  proceedings  w^re  carried  to  an  extreme  length 
at  the  Synod  of  Robbers^  A.D.  449.  (Latrocinium  Ephesinum, 
(TVPoSas  Xparp^fci^)  the  acts  of  which  may  be  found  in  Mansi,  vi  p. 
593,  88.    Fuchs,  iy.  p.  340,  ss. 
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^  The  epistle  in  question  is  given  in  Mansi,  ▼.  p.  1359  (sepa- 
rately published  by  K.  PhU.  Henke,  Helmst  1780,  4,  comp.  Oriea- 
back  opusc.  acad.  T.  L  p.  52,  ss.  Comp.  Mv/nscher  von  Colin,  p. 
302):  Salva  proprietate  utriusque  natune  et  substantive  et  in 
unam  coeunte  personam,  suscepta  est  a  majestate  humilitas,  a  yir- 
tute  infirmitas,  ab  setemitate  mortalitas ;  et  ad  resolyendum  con- 
ditionis  nostne  debitum  natura  inviolabilis  natursd  est  unita 
passibili,  ut  quod  nostris  remediis  congruebat,  unus  atque  idem 
mediator  dei  et  hominum,  homo  Jesus  Chiistus,  et  moil  posset  ex 
uno  et  mori  non  posset  ex  altero.  In  Integra  ei^  veii  hominis 
perfectaque  natura  yerus  natus  est  Deus,  totus  in  suis,  totus  in 
nostris,  etc.  Qui  enim  verus  est  Deus,  idem  verus  est  homo,  et 
nullum  est  in  hac  unitate  mendacium,  dum  invicem  sunt  et  hu- 
militas hominis  et  altitudo  deitatis.  Sicut  enim  Deus  non  mutatur 
miseratione,  ita  homo  uon  consnmitur  dignitate.  Agit  enim 
utraque  forma  cum  alterius  communione,  quod  proprium  est: 
Verbo  scilicet  operante,  quod  verbi  est,  et  cami  ezsequente,  quod 
camis  est,  etc.  He  then  ascribes  birth,  hunger,  nakedness,  suffer- 
ings, death,  burial,  etc.,  to  the  human,  the  miracles  to  the  Divine 
nature;  the  passage  in  John  xiv.  28,  refers  to  the  former,  that  in 
John  z.  SO,  to  the  latter. 

^  Mcmsi,  viL  108,  ss. : ...  'Eirofieuoi  roww  rok  arfioi^  warpaa-at, 
fra  teal  top  ovtov  ofioikoyeip  viop  rov  tcvptov  fffjAv  ^Iffaow  Xpur^ 
TOP  QVfi^pv^  &7rapT€^  iKBLBda-KOfji^ep,  reKeiop  top  ainop  iv  deortfri 
Kol  riXeiop  top  airrop  ev  apdpfOTrimfnj  deop  oKrfOm  fcaX  opOpcnrov 
oKffOm  Thp  cUrrop  iK  '^n/^^  'Kojuefj^  ical  awfuvro^y  o/ioowriop  r^ 
IlaTpl  Kwrh  Tipf  dwrrfTO,  zeal  Ofwowrtop  top  ourov  ^fup  xaTik  ttjip 
apdpwiroTffra,  tcarh  iravTa  SfJMiop  ^pSp  X^P^  afutprla/i'  irpo  aie^ 
pwp  flip  he  Tov  IlaTpm  j€PP9f06pTa  xaTk  r^y  OeorffTa,  hr  ecrxprngsp 
Sd  T&p  fjfji^p&p  TOP  auTOP  SI  fipm  KciX  h^iL  lifp  ^^fieripav  aanrjpiap 
ite  MapliK  t^9  wapOipov  r^  deoTotcov  Kwrh  TifP  avOpcnrorrjra, 
hfa  kolL  top  outop  Xpurrhp  T&p,  Kvpiop,  fAOPoyep^  iic  Bvo  ^vaewv 
(ip  Bvo  il)va'eaiv)*  acvyx^Tfo^,  aTpiwTo^^,  dS^aipiTta^,  ^X^^ 
plaTw^  ypmpt}ljafA€Pap'  oifBafuni  Ttj^  tS»p  if>wr€wp  Sia^pa^  ^Vfipff- 
fiipfi^  S<A  r^v  ipoxrip,  cta^ofiiptf^  H  fiaXKop  tQ9  IBiOTfiro^  hcaTipa/^ 
i^va€e»^  Koi  cw  hf  TrpSctunrop  icaX  filop  inrooTCuriv  oi/i/T/M^ovaiyr 
ovK  ehi  Svo  irpoa^toira  fiepi^ofiepop,  tj  SuupovfiCPOPf  oXV  ipa  tctit 
T^p  avTOP  Tlop  teal  fioporf€inj,  Oeop  Xoyop^  Kvpiop  ^It^oup  Xpurrop* 

•  Concerning  the  different  reading  comp.  Mansi,  p.  106,  775,  B40.    Walck^ 
bibl.  gymb.  p.  106. 
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sea0dfirep  aimidey  oi  vpa^SfTOA  irepi  aurov  icaL  airro^  iiitm  ^Iffccv^ 
Xpurr^  i^ewalBevire  icol  to  rwf  irwrifHW  ^fup  irapaieBt^/ce  avfir- 
fioXoit 

We  cannot  fiail  to  perceive  a  dogmatic  parallel  between  the 
decisions  of  this  cfynod  respecting  the  natore  of  Cihrist,  and  those 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  with  this  differoice  only,  that  the  latter 
understood  by  ^urt?  that  which  belongs  to  each  nature  separately, 
but  by  inrocToo'i^,  nrphawnovy  that  which  both  have  in  ccmimon ; 
the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  decisions  of  tiie  synod  of  Chalcedon. 


\  102. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CONTROYERSY — ^THBOPASCHITISM. 

But  the  authority  of  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Chal- 
cedon was  not  at  once  generally  acknowledged.  Many 
conflicts  ensued^  before  the  doctrine  of  ^^iwo  natures  m 
(me  person^  was  received  as  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
church,  and  finally  inserted  into  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Athanasian  Greed.^  The  exact  medium^  however, 
between  the  two  extreme  views  was  not  strictly  preserved. 
For  by  the  admission  of  a  new  clause,  viz.  that  one  of  the 
Divine  persons  had  been  crucified  {Theopaschiiism)^  into 
the  creed  of  the  fifth  oecumenical  synod  (a.d.  553),^  the 
Monophysite  notion  giuned  the  ascendancy  within  the 
pale  of  the  church. 

^  The  Henoticon  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  A.D.  482,  in  Evagr.  iiL 
c.  14  (separately  published  by  Berger,  Wittemb.  172S,  4),  was  in- 
tended to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  contending 
parties,  but  was  not  followed  by  any  permanent  success.  Comp. 
JabUmsky,  Diss,  de  Henotico  Zenonis.  Prancof  ad  ^adr.  1737, 
4.  Milnscher  v.  CJoUn,  p  806,  7. 

•  Symb.  Athan.  para  iL— (Comp.  §  97). 

27.  Sed  necessarium  est  ad  setemam  salutem,  ut  incamationem 
quoque  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  fideliter  credat  28.  Est  ergo 
fides  recta,  ut  credamus  et  confiteamur,  quia  Dominus  noster 
Jesus  Cihristus^  Dei  filing  Deus  pariter  et  homo  est  Deus  est  ex 
substantia  Patris  ante  scecuhi  genitus:  homo  ex  substantia  matris 
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in  sseculo  natus.  SO.  PerfectuB  Aeos,  perfectns  homo,  ex  anima 
rationali  et  humana  came  sabsistena  81.  iBIqualis  Patri  secundum 
divinitatem,  minor  Patre  secundum  humanitatem.  32.  Qui  licet 
deus  sit  et  homo,  non  duo  tamen,  sed  unus  eist  Christus.  33. 
Unus  autem  non  conversione  divinitatis  in  caraem,  sed  assumtione 
humanitatis  in  Deum.  34.  Unus  omnino  non  confusione  substan-^ 
tiarum,  sed  unitate  personam.  35.  Nam  sicut  anima  rationalis  et 
carp  unus  est  homo,  ita  et  Deus  et  homo  unus  est  Ghnstus.  36. 
Qui  passus  est  pro  salute  nostra^  descendit  ad  in&ros,  tertia  die 
resurrexit  a  mortuis,  37.  ascendit  in  coelos,  sedet  ad  dezteram 
Patris,  inde  venturus  judicare  vivos  et  mortuo&  38.  Ad  cujus 
adventum  omnes  homines  resurgere  debent  cum  corporibus  suis 
et  reddituri  sunt  do  buatia  propriis  rationem.  39.  Et  qui  bona 
egerunt,  ibunt  in  vitam  ^temam:  qui  vero  mala»  in  ignem  seter- 
num.  40.  Hsbc  est  fides  catholica,  quam  nisi  quisquam  fideliter 
firmiterque  crediderit,  salvus  esse  non  poterit 

'  Peter  FvUo  (o  ypofficvs:)  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  clause 
^609  i<rravpol}6r)  into  the  Trishagion.  [On  the  rpurarfiov  see 
Gieseler,  L  c.  L  §  110,  note  12.]  He  was,  however,  banished  by 
an  imperial  decree  about  the  year  470. — ^In  the  year  533  Justinian 
pronounced  the  phrase  unum  crudfixum  esse  ex  sancta  et  consub- 
stantiali  Trinitate  to  be  orthodox  (Cod.  L.  1.  Tit.  L  6) :  he  did  so 
in  accordance  with  John  II,  bishop  of  Home,  but  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  predecessor  Hormisdas. — ^The  decree  of  the  council 
is  given  in  Mansi,  ix.  p.  304:  £2^  r49  ov%  ofioXorfel  rov  iarau- 
poaiJLkvov  capKi,  Kvpiov  rnjb&v  ^Ifftrovv  Xpurrop  elpoi  Oeov  aXif^ 
0LVOV  teal  Kvpiov  rrj^  So^9,  /col  &a  1779  dr/la^  rplaSo^  6  towvto9 
avddefia  2<rra>. — ^This  victory  of  the  advocates  of  Theopaschitism 
was  only  the  counterpart  of  the  one  which  the  Mends  of  the 
phrase  Oeoro/cof;  had  gained  in  former  years.  Thus  such  expres- 
sions as  "Ood  is  bom,  Gk)d  died,"  came  gradually  into  use  in  dog- 
matic theology.  It  was  in  this  sense  that,  e,  g,  the  author  of  the 
soliloquia  animao  (which  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Augustine) 
c.  1,  offered  the  following  prayer:  Manus  tusB,  Domine,  feoemnt 
me  et  plasmaverunt  me,  manus  inquam  ill^e,  qu»  afSxse  clavis 
sunt  pro  me. 
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§   103. 

TABI0U8  FEATURES  OF  THE  MONOPHTSITE  DOCTRINE. 
APHTHARDOCET^,  PHTHARTOLATRI^  AQNOBTiB. 

OietdeTyJ,  C.  L.y  commentatio,  qua  monophysitanim  reterom  Tarue  de 
Ghristi  penona  opinions  imprimis  ex  ipsonim  efbtis  leceiis  editis  i]lu»- 
tnmtar.    Parts  L  IL    Gott  183a  IV. 

The  Monophysites  themselves  were  not  agreed  on  the 
question  whether  Christ  possessed  a  corruptible,  or  an  in- 
corruptible body?  The  PhthartokUri  (Severians)  main- 
tiuned  the  former,  the  Aphlhardoceta  ( Julianists)  asserted 
the  latter^  in  accordance  with  their  opinions  respecting 
the  nature  of  Christ.  Different  views  obtained  among 
the  Aphthardocetse  themselves  on  the  question  whether 
Christ's  body  was  created  or  not,  and  led  to  the  formation 
of  two  distinct  parties,  the  Ktistolatri  and  the  AksHteta. 
The  omniscience  of  Christ  necessarily  followed  from  the 
Monophysite  doctrine.  The  assertion,  therefore^  of  The-- 
misHus,  deacon  of  Alexandria,  that  the  man  Jesus  had 
been  ignorant  ct  many  things  {Agnoetistn^  Mark  xiii.  32 ; 
Luke  iL  52 ;)  was  rejected  by  the  strict  Monophysites. 

SoUBCES:  Leont  Byzant  (in  OaUandii  Bibl.  Patr.  xiL)  NicepL 
Callisti,  lib.  xviL  Qiesder  (in  the  2d  Part  of  the  dissertation  cited 
before)  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  view  of  the  JuUanists  was  by 
no  means  purely  Docetic,  but  allied  to  that  taken  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Hilary,  Oregory  ofNyssa,  etc.,  and  also  bore  resem- 
blance to  the  opinions  entertained  by  ApoUinaris.  Xenaiaa 
(Philoxenus),  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  and  the  contemporary  oiJulian^ 
bishop  of  Halicamassna,  appears  as  the  representative  of  this  view, 
oomp.  p^  7.  Different  meanings  were  attached  to  the  word  if^Oopd, 
which  wais  made  at  one  time  to  denote  the  frailty  of  the  living 
body,  and  its  susceptibility  of  undergoing  sufferings,  at  another  to 
signify  the  dissolubility  of  the  corpse;  ibidem,  p.  4. 

Though  the  orthodox  church  was  fiur  from  giring  the  least  countenance  to 
Docetism,  yet  the  ideas  entertained  by  Origen  m  the  preceding  period 
(see  §  se,  note  6\  Tia.,  (ktU  CSirid  rom  fntm  thetombwika^farifieihodffy 
found  many  more  friends  in  the  present  period.  Not  onfy  Hiltuy^  whose 
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▼iewB,  genenlly  speaking,  oome  nearest  to  those  of  the  Dooetn,  but  also 
ChryBodom,  Theodorety  and  most  of  ihe  eastern  theologians,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  JSphraiim  Ou  SyriaUy  Gregory  oj  Nynck^  and  CyriU  ofJerur- 
mUmy  more  or  less  adopted  tiie  noti<Ni  of  Origen.  Thus  Cfarysostom 
says  in  leferenoe  to  John  zzL  10:  ifa/Vsro  ykf  &>X'jn  fio^p  &XKp  ^wf^ 
AKkifi  ^fiiM,ri\  in  support  of  his  opinion  he  appealed  especially  to  the 
appearance  of  Christ  when  the  doors  were  shut,  eta  On  the  dther  hand, 
the  last  mentioned  Fathers  of  the  eastern  church,  as  well  as  the  western 
theologians,  JisronM  in  particular,  asserted  that  Christ  possessed  the  veiy 
same  body  both  prior  and  anterior  to  his  resurrection.  OyriU  firmly 
maintAins  that  Christ  was  h  a<i/tMrt  nrw/tZ  Augvibviu  and  Leo  the 
Orealf  on  the  oontraiy,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  notion  of  the  iden- 
tity of  Christ's  body  with  the  idea  of  its  glorification.  Thus  Leo  says  in 
Sermo  69,  de  resurrect  dom.  cap.  4  (T.  L  p.  73)  t  resnrrectio  Domini  non 
ftiis  caniis,  sed  ocnimutatio  fnit^  nee  virtutis  augmento  consumta  sub- 
stantia est  QuaJitas  transiit^  non  natura  deficit :  et  factum  est  corpus 
impassibile,  immortale,  inconuptibile... nihil  remansit  in  came  Christi  in- 
firmnm,  ut  et  ipsa  sit  per  essentiam  et  non  sit  ipsa  per  gloriam.  Gregory 
the  Great  and  others  used  similar  language. — ^Most  of  the  theologians  of 
this  period  also  adhered  to  the  opinion^  that  Chrid  had  qwickened  h/m$eif 
hy  his  otonpoioer^  in  opposition  to  the  notion  entertained  by  the  A  nans, 
viz.,  that  the  Father  had  raised  him  from  the  dead.  For  the  doctrine  of 
the  two  natures  in  Christ  led  them  to  imagine,  that  the  union  sahsisting 
between  the  Divine  and  the  human  was  so  intimate  and  permanent^  that 
both  his  body  and  soul,  after  their  natural  separation  by  death,  continued 
to  be  connected  with  lus  Divine  nature,  the  one  in  the  grave,  the  other  in 
Hades.  Nor  did  Christ  stand  in  need  of  the  angel  to  roll  away  the 
stone ;  this  took  place  only  in  consequence  of  his  resurrectioiL — His  as- 
cension was  likewise  brought  about  by  an  independent  act  of  his  Divine 
nature,  but  not  by  a  miracle  wrought  by  the  Father  upon  him  (generally 
speaking  theologians  were  accustomed  lub  this  time  to  consider  the  mira- 
cles of  Christ  as  effects  produced  by  his  Divine  nature.  The  doud  which 
fonnerly  enveloped  all  the  events  of  Christ's  life,  was  now  changed  into  a 
triumphal  car  (S^^A^^)  which  angels  accompanied.  Compi  A  than,  de 
assumt  dom.,  and  for  ftuiher  particulara  see  Mutter y  L  c.  p.  40,  ss.,  p. 
83,  Bs. 

§  104. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  TWO  WILLS  IN  CHRIST — MONOTHELTTES. 

Combefiiiiy  T.,  historia  Monothelitamm  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Nov. 
Auctuarium  BibL  PP.  grsBoo-latin.  Par.  1648,  foL  Walehy  Historic  der 
Ketawreiep,  toL  iz.  p.  1-^06. 

The  attempt  made  by  the  Emptor  Heradius  in  the 
seventh  century,  to  re-unite  the  Monophysites  with  the 
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Catholic  church,  led  to  the  controversy  respecting  the 
two  wills  in  Christ,  which  was  allied  to  that  concerning 
his  natures.^  In  accordance  with  Cyrus,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  the  emperor,  hoping  to  reconcile  the  two 
parties,  adopted  the  doctrine  of  only  one  Divine-human 
energy  (ii'gjygia),  and  of  one  volition  in  Christ^  But  So- 
phroniuSf  an  acute  monk  of  Palestine,  and  afterwards 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  635),  endeavoured  to  show 
that  this  doctrine  was  inadmissible,  since  the  doctrine  of 
two  natures  set  forth  by  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  neces- 
sarily implied  that  of  two  wills.^  After  several  fruitless 
attempts  had  been  made  to  establish  the  Monothelite 
doctrine,^  the  sixth  oecumenical  council  of  Constantinople 
(a.d.  680),  with  the  co-operation  of  the  bishop  of  itome,^ 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  two  wills,  and  two  energies,  as  the 
orthodox  doctrine,  but  decided  that  the  human  will  should 
always  be  regarded  as  subordinate  to  the  Divine.^ 

^  In  this  way  the  controversy  was  removed  from  the  province 
of  pure  metaphysics  to  that  of  Christian  ethics,  and  touched  upon 
questions  which  more  properly  belong  to  anthropology.  But  this 
did  not  affect  the  thing  itself 

^  When  the  Emperor  Heradius,  in  the  course  of  his  campaign 
against  Persia,  passed  through  Armenia  and  Syria^  he  came  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Monophysite  leaders  of  the  Severians  and 
Jacobites,  and  induced  Sergius,  the  orthodox  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, to  give  his  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  hf  OiKtifia  ical  fjUa 
hfeprfeuLy  or  of  an  ivipyeia  BeavSpiKi^.  Cyrus  (a  Monophysite) 
whom  the  Emperor  had  appointed  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  effected, 
at  a  synod  held  in  that  town  (a.d.  633),  a  union  between  the  dif- 
ferent parties.  The  acts  of  this  synod  are  given  by  Mansi,  Cone. 
xL  p.  564t,  SB.,  as  well  as  the  letters  of  Cyrus,  ibid.  p.  561. 

^  See  Sophromi  Epist.  Synodica,  which  is  given  in  Mansi,  xL 
461.  Those  Monophysites  who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  two 
natures,  and  of  only  one  will,  were  quite  as  inconsistent  as  most 
of  the  orthodox  theologians  in  the  Arian  controversy,  who  held 
that  the  Son  was  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father,  but  asserted 
the  subordination  of  the  Spirit. 

^  The  Greek  Emperors  endeavoured  at  first  to  settle  the  matter 
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amicably,  by  the  ''EKOea-i^  [t.  e.  an  edict  issued  by  the  Emperor 
Heradius,  A.D.  638,  in  which  he  confirmed  the  agreement  made 
by  the  patriarchs  for  the  preservation  of  ecclesiastical  union],  and 
the  Tihro^  [i,  e.  an  edict  issued  by  the  Emperor  Constans  II.  A.D. 
648,  in  which  the  contending  parties  were  prohibited  to  resume 
their  discussions  on  the  doctrine  in  question].  See  Mansi,  z.  p. 
992,  p.  1029,  ss.  Afterwards  Pope  Martin  1.  and  Maximus  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty;  for  further  particulars  see 
Neamder,  Eirchengesch.  iii  p.  377,  ss. 

'^  Pope  Honorius  was  in  favour  of  the  union,  but  his  successors 
8everinu8  and  John  IV.  opposed  it.  The  latter  condemned  the 
doctrine  of  the  Monothelites,  and  Pope  Theodore  excommunicated 
Paul,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  till  the' doctrine  of  two  wills  and 
two  energies  was  at  last  adopted  at  the  first  synod  of  the  Lateran 
held  under  Pope  Martin  I,  in  the  year  649,  see  Mann,  x.  p.  863,  ss. : 
Si  quis  secundum  scelerosos  hsereticos  cum  una  voluntate  et  una 
operatione,  qu83  ab  hsereticis  impie  confitetur,  et  duas  voluntates, 
pariterque  et  operationes,  hoc  est,  divinam  et  humanam,  quse  in 
ipso  Christo  Deo  in  unitate  salyantur,  et  a  Sanctis  patribus  ortho- 
doxe  in  ipso  prsedicantur,  denegat  et  respuit,  condemnatus  sit. 
(Comp.  Oieseler,  1.  c.  §  128,  note  11.  Mimcher  v.  Colin,  ii  78, 
79). 

*  This  council  was  summoned  by  Constantintis  PogonatiLS,  The 
decision  of  the  Synod  was  based  upon  the  epistle  of  Pope  Agatho, 
which  was  itself  founded  upon  the  canons  of  the  above  synod  of 
the  Latin  church  (Agathonis  ep.  ad  Imperatores  in  Mansi,  xL  233— 
286) ;  Agatho  expressed  in  it  his  belief  in  duas  naturales  volun- 
tates  et  duas  naturales  operationes,  non  contrarias,  nee  adversas, 
nee  separatas,  etc.  This  was  followed  by  the  decision  of  the 
council  itself  (see  Mansi,  xi.  631,  ss.  Munscher,  von  Colin,  iL  p. 
80.  Oieseler,  1.  c.  §  128,  notes  14-17).  Jvo  (pva-iKc^*;  ffeXija-ec^ 
ffTOL  OekrjfiaTa  iv  XpKrr^  koI  Svo  <f>v<TLKiLf;  ipcfryela^  aBiaipiroi^, 
arpiTTTO)^,  afiepla-TO)^,  ao-v7p^t5rG>9,  xarci,  irfv  r&v  arfl<ov 
Trarepayv  hiZatTKCbKlav  icrfpvTTOfiep,  teal  Svo  (l)va'ueh  BeXijfiaTa 
ovyyirevavria,  fit)  yevotro,  KoOoi^  oi  do-e/Set?  e^aav  aiperttcov' 
aSX  hrofievov  ro  avOpmrivov  avrov  OeXrjfui,  xal  firi  aimTrhrrov, 
ff  avrnroCKaZov,  /laXKov  fihf  oiv  koI  VTroraacofji^vov  rS  Oeltp  airrov 
kclI  iravcBevel  BeKrjfiaTi. — Respecting  the  insuflSciency  of  these, 
and  the  indefinitcness  of  the  other  canons  of  the  council,  see 
Domer,  p.  99,  ss.  The  Reformers  did  not  recognise  the  decisions 
of  this  council.     The  Monothelites  (Pope  Honorius  included)  were 
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condemned.  They  continued  to  exist  as  a  distinct  sect  in  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  and  Antilebanou  under  the  name  of  Maro- 
nites  (which  was  derived  from  their  leader,  the  Syrian  abbot 
Mai'un,  who  lived  about  the  year  701).  Comp.  Neander,  1.  c.  p. 
398. 

$  105. 

PRACIICO-RELIGIOUS  IMPORTANCE  OF  CURI8T0L0GY 

DURING  THIS  PERIOD. 

The  sight  of  these  manifold  controversies,  in  which  the 
person  of  the  Redeemer  is  made  the  object  of  passionate 
conflicts,  is  certainly  far  from  being  pleasant.  Still  it  is 
cheering  to  see,  how  the  faith  of  Christians  in  those  times 
was  both  supported  by  that  idea  of  the  Godman,  which 
was  above  all  such  strife,  and  how  it  gave  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  one  and  undivided  person  of  Christ  its  due  import. 

"ilH  the  Fathers  agreed^  as  it  were  with  one  accordy  that  not 
only  that  limited  importance  is  attached  to  the  person  of  Christy 
which  belongs  to  every  individual  in  history^  htit  that  he  stands  in 
an  essential  relation  to  the  WHOLE  HUMAN  race;  on  this  account 
alone  they  could  malce  a  single  individual  the  subject  of  an 
article  of  faith  and  ascribe  to  him  a  Uisting  and  eternal  impor- 
tance relative  to  our  rojcey    Domerj  1.  c.  p.  78. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

DOCTRINES  RESPECTING  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

$    106. 

ON  MAN  IN  GENERAL. 

The  more  distinctly  the  pre-existence  of  the  Son  was 
asserted  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  a  Divine  hypos- 
tasis;  the  more  necessary  it  became  to  guard  against 
everything  which  would  seem  to  favour  the  notion,  that 
the  case  of  man  was  somewhat  analagous  to  that  of 
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Christ.  Hence  Origen's  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of 
the  human  soul^  which  none  but  Nemedus  and  Pru^ 
dentius  ventured  any  longer  to  defend,^  was  rejected  as 
erroneous.^  Some  writers  still  adhered  to  the  theory  of 
TertuUian  respecting  the  propagation  of  the  soul  per  tra- 
ducem  {Traducianism,  comp.  §  55),  which  was  in  one  re- 
spect favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  But 
during  the  present  period  another  scheme  came  to  be 
^^  more  generally  adopted,  which  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Creatianism.  Its  advocates  thought  that  every  human 
soul  was  created  as  such,  and  at  a  certain  moment  of 
time  united  with  the  body,  developing  itself  in  the  womb. 
Others  again  preferred  avoiding  all  definitions  of  this 
kind.^  In  the  West  the  threefold  division  of  man  {§  54) 
gave  way  to  the  simple  division  into  body  and  soul,  on 
the  mutual  relation  of  which  different  views  obtained 
among  the  Fathers  of  the  present  period.*  Nor  did  they 
agree  in  their  opinions  respecting  the  image  of  Grod. 
though  most  of  them  admitted  that  it  consisted  in  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  man,  in  his  capacity  of  knowing 
God,  and  in  the  authority  which  he  exercises  over  the 
urational  creation.^  There  were  still  some  who  imagined 
that  the  image  was  also  reflected  in  the  body  of  man; 
but,  while  the  Audiani  perverted  this  notion  in  support  of 
gross  anthropomorphism,^  others  gave  to  it  a  spiritual 
interpretation.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  was  gene- 
rally believed;  Lactantitis,  however,  did  not  regard  it  as 
the  natural  property  of  the  soul,  but  as  the  reward  of 
virtue.^ 

^  The  fonner  did  so  as  philosopher  (de  humana  natara  2,  p.  76, 
ss.  of  the  Oxford  edit),  the  latter  as  poet  (Cathemerin.  hymn.  z.  v. 
161-168). 

^  Cone.  Const.  A.D.  540,  see  Mansi,  ix.  p.  396,  ss. :  *H  i/cKKija-ia 
roi9  Oelot^  hrofievrf  \6yoc^  ^fxicKec  rrfv  '^^vy(ffv  owSijfMiovfyyffff^uai 
r^  awfiarr  koX  ov  rh  fieu  irpSrepov,  ro  Be  iarepoVf  Korh  rifp 
^Upvyhfov^  <l>pmfopKdfi€tav. 
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^  LactantiiLS  maintains,  Inst  iii.  18,  that  the  soul  is  bom  with 
the  body,  and  distinctly  opposes  Traducianiam,  de  opi£  Dei  ad 
Demetr.  c.  19. :  Hind  qnoque  venire  in  qusestionem  potest^  utrom 
anima  ex  patre,  an  potins  ex  matre,  an  vero  ex  ntroque  generetur. 
Nihil  enim  ex  his  tribns  veram  est,  quia  neque  ex  utroque,  neque 
ex  alterutro  seruntur  anim®.  Corpus  enim  ex  corporibus  nasci 
potest,  quoniam  confertur  aliquid  ex  utroque;  de  animis  anima 
non  potest,  quia  ex  re  tenui  et  incomprehensibili  nihil  potest  dece- 
dere.  Itaque  serendarum  animamm  ratio  uni  ac  soli  Deo  subjacet : 
"  Denique  coelesti  sumus  onmes  semine  oriundi. 
Omnibus  ille  idem  pater  est," 
ut  ait  Lucretius;  nam  de  mortalibus  non  potest  quidquam  nisi 
mortale  generarL  Nee  putari  pater  debet,  qui  transfudisse  aut  in- 
spirasse  animam  de  suo  nullo  modo  sentit ;  nee,  si  sentiat,  quando 
tamen  et  quomodo  id  fiat,  habet  animo  comprehensum.  Ex  quo 
apparet,  non  a  parentibus  dari  animas,  sed  ab  uno  eodemque  om- 
nium Deo  patre,  qui  legem  rationemqne  nascendi  tenet  solus, 
siquidem  solus  efficit ;  nam  terreni  parentis  nihil  est,  nisi  ut  humo- 
rem  corporis,  in  quo  est  materia  nascendi,  cum  sensu  yoluptatis 
emittat  vel  recipiat,  et  citra  hoc  opus  homo  resistit,  nee  quidquam 
amplius  potest ;  ideo  nasci  sibi  filios  optant,  quia  non  ipsi  faciunt 
Cetera  jam  Dei  sunt  omnia :  scilicet  conceptus  ipse  et  corporis  in- 
formatio  et  inspiratio  animse  et  partus  incolumis  et  quaecunque 
deinceps  ad  hominem  consenrandum  valent ;  Ulius  munus  est,  quod 
spiramus,  quod  vivimus,  quod  vigemus. — In  opposition  to  Tra- 
duciamsm  he  appeals  to  the  fact,  that  intelligent  parents  have 
sometimes  stupid  children,  and  vice  versa,  which  could  not  well 
be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  stars ! — In  accordance  with  this 
opinion  HUary  asserts  Tract,  in  Ps.  xci  §  3 :  Quotidie  animarum 
origenes  occulta  et  incognita  nobis  divinse  virtutis  molitione  pro- 
cedunt  Pdagius  and  the  Semipelagians  Cassian  and  Oennadiua 
adopted  substantially  the  same  view,  see  Wiggers,  Augnstin  und 
Pelagius,  i.  p.  149,  iL  p.  354.  Pelagius  taught  (in  Symb.  quoted 
by  Mangi,  iv.  p.  355) :  Animas  a  Deo  dari  credimus,  quas  ab  ipso 
factas  dicimus,  anathematizontes  eos,  qui  animas  quasi  partem 
divinaa  dicunt  esse  substantise ;  Avgustine  agreed  with  him  as  £eir 
as  the  negative  aspect  of  this  proposition  was  concerned,  Betract 
i.  1 :  (Deus)  animum  non  de  se  ipso  genuit,  sed  de  re  nulla  alia 
condidit,  sicut  conditit  corpus  e  terra ;  this  refers,  however,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  creation  of  our  first  parents.  But  he  did  not 
expressly  state,  whether  he   thought  that  the  soul  was  newly 
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created  in  eveiy  ease ;  on  the  contrary,  he  declined  to  investigate 
this  point :  Nam  quod  attinet  ad  ejus  (animi)  originem,  qua  fit  ut 
sit  in  corpore,  utnun  de  illo  uno  sit,  qui  primum  creatus  est,  quando 
Cactus  est  homo  in  animam  vivam,  an  semper  ita  fiant  singulis 
singuli,  nee  tunc  sciebam  (in  his  treatise  contra  Academicos)  nee 
adhuc  scio.  Comp.  Ep.  140,  (al.  120),  ad  Honorat  (T.  iL  p.  320). 
— ^The  phrase  mentioned  before,  (note  2.)  :  rtfv  '^p^v^rfv  awirffuovp' 
yTfOfp/at  T^  awfULTi,  which  was  used  by  the  Greek  church,  and  is 
also  found  in  the  works  of  Theodoret^  (fab.  hser.  y.  9,  p.  414),  im- 
plies the  doctrine  commonly  called  Creatianism.  Yet  Traducian- 
ism  continued  to  be  professed  not  only  by  heterodox  writers,  e.  g. 
Eunomiua  and  ApoUinaris,  but  also  by  some  orthodox  theologians, 
such  as  Gregory  ofNyssa,  de  hom.  opif.  c.  29.  The  last  directs  our 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  body  and  soul  belong  essentially  together, 
and  cannot  be  possibly  imagined  to  be  separated  from  each  other : 
il\X'  €v6<;  6vT0<;  rov  avdpanrov,  rov  Sub  ^Irv^^  re  koX  a-mfJuiTOf;  m/- 
veoTrffcoTOf:,  filoof  avrov  koX  Koivtfv  t^9  avoTourea}^  rifv  apr)^v  inro* 
rldea-dav,  <09  av  fiif  airra;  eaurov  Trpoyeviarepo^  re  icaX  veunepo^ 
yh/oiTo,  Tov  fi€u  (TtofiaTUcov  *7rpoT€p€V0VTo^  iv  avT^,  Tov  Bk  eripov 
i<f>wrr€pl^opTo<;,  etc.,  which  he  proves  by  analogies  drawn  from  na- 
ture. The  views  of  AnoMasius  SinaUa  on  this  point  are  very  carnal 
(Hom.  in  Bandini  monum.  eccles.  gr.  T.  ii.  p.  54,  in  Munscher  von 
Colin,  i.  p.  332) :  To  phf  <r&fia  ix  rfp;  yiwtuKcla^  7^9  xai  aXfiaro^ 
auvurrarodr  17  Sk  "^vyr^  Sia  Trj^  awopa^j  &<nr€p  Bid  tIvo^  i/ji^vaif- 
fjMTo^  i/c  TOV  avOpayjTov  ap(>riTto<;  pberaZiBorrai,  According  to 
Jerome^  Ep.  78,  ad  Marcellin,  (0pp.  T.  iv.  p.  642,  ap.  Erasm.  ii  p. 
318),  even  maxima  pars  occidentalium  entertained  the  opinion,  at 
quomodo  corpus  ex  corpore,  sic  anima  nascatur  ex  anima  et  simili 
cum  brutis  animantibus  conditione  subsistat  But  Jerome  him- 
self rejects  all  other  systems,  and  designates  Creatianism  as  the 
orthodox  doctrine,*  Epist.  ad  Pammach.  (0pp.  T.  iv.  p.  318,  ap. 
Erasm.  ii.  p.  170) :  Quotidie  Deus  fabricatur  animas,  cujus  velle 

fecisse  est  et  conditor  esse  non  cessat Noli  despicere  bonitatem 

figuli  tui,  qui  te  plasmavit  et  fecit  ut  voluit.  Ipse  est  Dei  virtus 
et  Dei  sapientia^  qui  in  utero  virginis  sedificavit  sibi  domum. 
The  advocates  of  Creatianism  saw  in  the  birth  of  every  human 
being  something  analogous  to  the  miracle  of  Christ's  incarnation, 

•  Leo  the  Oreat  likewise  declares  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  (Ep. 
15,  ad  Turrib.  0pp.  Quesnd,  p.  229,  quoted  in  Munscher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  p. 
331,  note  11 :  Catholica  fides... omnem  hominem  in  corporis  et  aniniA  subetait- 
tiam  fmrnari  intra  mat«ma  viscera  confitetur. 
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without  identifying  the  one  with  the  other  (which  Jerome  would 
have  been  the  last  to  do)  ;  those  who  adopted  Traducianism  were 
compelled  to  consider  Christ's  birth  as  an  exception  to  the  rule ; 
but  even  this  exception  required  some  restriction  on  account  of 
the  equality  subsisting  between  his  human  nature  and  ours. 
Many  theologians,  therefore,  preferred  obviating  these  difSculties 
by  following  Augustine's  example,  who  pointed  out  the  impossi- 
bility of  comprehending  the  origin  of  existence.  Thus  Oregory 
the  Oreat,  Epp.  viL  59,  ad  Secundinum  (0pp.  ii  p.  970),  says : 
Sed  de  hac  re  dulcissima  mihi  tua  caritas  sciat,  quia  de  origine 
anirose  inter  sanctos  Patres  requisitio  non  parva  versata  est ;  sed 
utrum  ipsa  ab  Adam  descenderit,  an  certe  singulis  detur,  incertum 
remansit,  eamque  in  hac  vita  insolubilem  fassi  sunt  esse  quses- 
tionem.  Oravis  enim  est  qusastio,  nee  valet  ab  homine  compre- 
hendi,  quia  si  de  Adam  substantia  cum  carne  uascitur,  cur  non 
etiam  cum  came  moritu?  Si  vero  cum  came  non  nascitur,  cur  in 
ea  carne,  quse  de  Adam  prolata  est,  obligata  peccatis  tenetur? 
(he  thus  deduces  Traducianism  from  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
the  correctness  of  which  he  assumes,  while  the  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  generally  inferred  from  the  former). 

^  Hilary  of  Poitiers  asserts  in  Matth.  can.  y.  §  8,  that  the  soul, 
whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  must  jdways  preserve  its 
corporeal  substance,  because  everything  that  is  created  must  exist 
in  some  form  or  other  (in  aliquo  sit  necesse  est).  This  sentiment 
reminds  us  of  the  notions  of  Tertullian.  But  elsewhere  he  looks 
upon  the  soul  as  a  spiritual,  incorporeal  being.  Comp.  in  Ps.  lii. 
§  7,  in  cxxix.  §  6  (nihil  in  se  habens  corponde,  nihil  terrenum, 
nihil  grave,  nihil  caducum). — Augustiiie  frankly  acknowledges 
the  difficulty  of  defining  the  relation  in  which  the  soul  stands  to 
the  body,  de  morib.  ecclea  catL  c.  4:  Difficile  est  istam  controver- 
siam  dijudicare,  aut  si  ratione  &cile,  oratione  longum  est.  Quern 
laborem  ae  moram  suscipere  ac  subire  non  opus  est  Sive  enim 
utramque  sive  anima  sola  nomen  hominis  teneat,  non  est  hominis 
optimum  quod  optimum  est  corporis,  sed  quod  aut  corpori  simul 
et  animsd  aut  soli  animse  optimum  est,  id  est  optimum  hominis. 
— On  the  pfifychological  views  of  Augustine  comp.  Scheiermacher, 
Qeschichte  der  Philosophic,  p.  169,  ss.,  on  those  of  Clavdiua  Mor 
merttbs  and  Bo^itis,  ibid.  p.  174. — According  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  man  is  composed  of  body  and  soul  (Mor.  xiv.  c.  15).  The 
principal  qualities  of  the  soul  are  mens,  anima  et  virtus,  comp. 
LaUf  p.  370. 
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*  Oreg.  Nyss,  in  verba:  faciamas  hominem,  Orat.  1,  0pp.  L  p. 
14S :  HoiTfaoiiieif  avOpwrrov  Kar  eucova  fifLeripair  Tovritrri^  haxro- 
fiep  avr^  Xoyov  7r€piovo'la,..vov  yiip  ra  irdffff  €t9  rifv  rov  0€ov 
eucova  'irapeXi^Orf,  aXX'  6  Xoyurfioi  r&v  fraJd&v  hetrwin^,  Athct- 
nasitis  speaks  in  the  same  manner,  Orat.  contra  Qent.  §  2.  CyrilL 
Hier.  Cat.  xiv.  10.  The  dominion  oyer  the  animals  was  included. 
Gregory,  1.  c.  says :  Sttov  fj  rov  apx^iv  ivvafiv;,  iicei  rf  rov  0&iv 
euaov,  Comp.  Theodoret  in  genes,  quaest  20.  Chrys.  horn.  viiL 
in  Qenes.  0pp.  iL  p.  65,  ss.  Aug.  de  catechi^andis  rudib.  zvii.  20, 
de  genesi  contra  Manich.  c.  17,  de  Trin.  zii.  2. — The  Semipelagians, 
Oennadius  and  Faustus,  made  a  distinction  between  imago  and 
simiUtudo,  see  Wiggers,  ii  p.  356.  Oregory  the  Great  regards 
the  image  of  God,  in  which  man  was  created,  as  soliditas  ingenita 
(Mor.  ix.  c.  33),  which  was  lost  by  the  fall  (Mor.  xxix.  c.  10),  see 
LaUy  p.  371. 

^  AudoBue  (Udo),  who  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
century  in  Mesopotamia,  a  rigid  and  zealous  ascetic,  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  these  errors  through  his  essentially  practical  ten- 
dency. Comp.  Epiph.  hser.  70,  who  speaks  very  mildly  of  Audseus 
and  his  followers:  oi  ri  ^a>y  iraprjKKatfpLivov  rrfi  trlar&Kp^,  aXX* 
opOorara  pJky  irurrevG^v  <wr6<i  re  kclL  oi  Sifia  avr^  Theodoret 
takes  the  opposite  view,  hist,  eccles.  iv.  10  {/auv&v  evperif^  Soy- 
fuira)!/),  comp.  fab.  h»r.  iv.  10.  Schroder.  Diss,  de  hseresi  Audi- 
anor.  Marb.  171 6,  4.  Neaiider,  Eirchengeschichte,  ii.  3,  p.  1465,  ss. 

^  Lact  Instit.  div.  vii  5  (in  Mii/nscher  von  CoUn,  p.  336,  comp. 
p.  338).  Nemesius  likewise  (cap.  L  p.  15),  accedes  in  this  point 
to  the  opinion  of  the  earlier  Greek  theologians:  'Efipaioi  Bk  rov 
audpvyirov  i^  apyrff;  ovre  Qinyrov  ofwKoyovfiivc^,  ovre  aOdparov 
yeyeifTjadoU  ^xunir  aW'  ev  /jLedopiof^  exaripa^  ^va&ni^,  Xva  &v  piv 
Tol^  ccdpfari/cok  dieoXovO^qarf  TrdOeau/,  ireputrkari  koI  rai^  a'ap4tTi' 
Ka!k  p^era^oXew  idv  Sk  ret  tQ9  '^vjct^  7rpoTip,i^<rp,  XaKk,  rfj^ 
a$aifaa'ia^  d^ieodrj,  k.  r.  \. 

§  107. 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SIN  IN  GENERAL. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  sin,  the  generally  received 
opinion  was,  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  will  of  man, 
and  stands  in  the  most  intimate  connection  with  his  moral 
freedom.     Augmtine  himself  defended  this  doctrine  (at 
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least  in  his  earlier  writings),^  which  was  opposed  to  the 
Manichaean  notion,  that  evil  is  inherent  in  matter.  Lac- 
tantiusy  on  the  contrary,  manifested  a  strong  leaning  to- 
wards Manichseism  by  designating  the  body  as  the  seat 
and  organ  of  sin.^  The  ascetic  practices  then  so  common 
among  Christians,  sufficiently  indicate^  that  the  church 
tacitly  approved  of  this  view.  At/ianasitcs  regarded  sin 
as  something  negative,  and  believed  it  to  consist  in  the 
blindness  and  indolence  of  man,  which  prevent  him  from 
elevating  himself  to  God.  Similar  (negative)  definitions 
were  given  by  Basil  the  Great,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa.^ 
But  sin  was  most  frequently  looked  upon  as  opposition 
to  the  law  of  Grod,  and  rebellion  against  his  holy  will^^ 
analagous  to  the  sin  of  Adam^  which  was  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  an  historical  fact  (contrary  to  the  allegori- 
cal interpretation  of  Origen.^ 

^  Aug.  de  duab.  animab.  contra  Manicfa.  §  12:  OoUigo  nusquam 
nisi  in  voltmtate  esse  peccatimi— de  lib.  arb.  iiL  49 :  Ipsa  vclunta,s 
est  prima  causa  peccandL — In  many  other  passages  he  regards 
sin  from  the  negative  point  of  view  as  a  conversio  a  majori  bono 
ad  minus  bonum,  defectio  ab  eo,  quod  snmma  est,  ad  id,  quod 
minus  est,  perversitas  voluntatis  a  summa  substantia  detortse  in 
^nfiTnnm,  See  the  passages  in  Jvliua  Miiller,  die  Lehre  von  der 
Suude,  L  p.  340,  ss. 

.  ^  Lact.  Inst  div.  ii.  12,  vi  13,  de  ira  Dei  15:  Nemo  esse  sine 
delicto  potest,  quamdiu  indumento  camis  oneratus  est  Cujus 
iufirmitas  tripUci  modo  subjacet  dominio  peccati,  factis^  dictis, 
cogitationibus. 

'  Alhan,  contra  gent  4  (0pp.  i  p.  4) :  ''Ovra  Si  icm  r^  tuiKa, 
ovK  Svra  Be  rit  ^mSKol*  Bvra  Si  ffyrffu  r^  KoKii,  Kodori  iic  rev 
6vT0^  0€ov  rh  irapajbelrfiULTa  i^ei*  ouk  Svra  Si  rit  icaick  XeyoD, 
KoBhm  hrwoioLVi  cofOpwrtav  ovk  Svra  cLvairinrXourrai,'  ibid  c  7, 
p.  7:  "On  TO  KOid^v  ov  iraph  Oeov  oifSi  iv  Oe^,  ovre  i^  ^/>x9^ 
y&fov€V,  ovT€  ovaia  rk  icriv  avroir  aXKk  avOpanroL  tcara  cripvi- 
aiv  T179  Tov  kcCKjov  <f>avTaala^  eavToh  hrivoelv  ffp^avro  xai  ava- 
irXdrrew  rh  ovk  Svra  koX  airep  fiovKovrcu,  Comp.  that  which 
follows.  Athanasius  traces  the  evil  propensity  of  man  to  indo- 
lence, c.  3,  p.  3 :  01  Sk  avOpfOTroi  tcaroXuyiop^a'avTe^  r&v  Kpeiroviov^ 
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tuu  oKvria'iWTe;  irepl  rifv  rovrwv  Kar£Kff^ufy  rh  iffyvrifHO  fiaWov 
iavT&v  i^rfTqQ'cw.  Indolenoe  is  connected  with  sensuality,  because 
it  does  not  go  beyond  the  bodily  and  the  visible.  Comp.  the  subse- 
quent part  of  the  chapter.  In  the  same  manner  Basil  M,  hexaeme- 
ron  horn.  iL  p.  19  (Paris  edit  1638),  says:  Ov  ft^i/  ov^  irapa  OeoO 
TO  teatcov  tt^v  yiveaw  Sj(€tv  evaefie^  e<m  'SJyevv,  Sih  to  /irfSkp  t&p 
ivavTUOv  irapk  rot)  ivamlov  yivecrOcu,  oUre  yap  17  ^caif  OavaTov 
yepvf,  ouT€  6  aKOTo^  (fxoTo^  i<mv  ap^^  ovre  fj  votro^  vyela^ 

Srffuovpjo^ tI  oJfv  <f>afjt,€v;  Sri  koxov  itmv  oxrxl  ova-la  ^Aaa 

tcaX  SfiA^vxo^,  aXXA  Siddeai^  iv  '^v^  ivavrlio^  exovaa  tt/w 
aperrfv  StA  ttjv  otto  tov  kclKov  airoTrTtoaLv  Tot9  paOvfioi^  iyyivo- 
fihfi, — Oregory  of  Nyssa  orat.  catechet  c.  5  (0pp.  iiL  p.  53): 
Kaddirep  yhp  17  opaat,^  ^vaedv  iartv  ivipyeui,  ij  Be  irripiaav; 
o'Teprfcrk  iari  t))?  if)va'Lfcrj<;  ipepyela^,  o{5to>9  /cal  17  aperff  7rpo9  t^i' 
Kaxlav  dvOiarrftceir  ov  yhp  eariv  aWrfv  KaKia^  ykvecriv  evvofjaoAf  ^ 
ap€Tfj<i  anrova-lav.  Comp.  c.  6,  c.  22,  c.  28,  and  the  dial,  de  anima 
et  resurrectione. 

^  A  more  precise  definition  of  sin  is  given  by  the  theologians 
after  the  time  of  Augustine.  Thus  Oregory  I.  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  peccatum  and  delictum:  Peccatum  est  mala  facere, 
delictum  vero  est  bona  relinquere,  quas  summopere  sunt  tenenda. 
Vel  certe  peccatum  in  opere  est,  delictum  in  cogitatione,  Ezeck 
lib.  ii.  hom.  9,  p.  1404.  He  also  distinguishes  between  peccatum 
et  crimen ;  every  crimen  is  a  peccatum,  but  not  vice  versa.  None 
is  sine  peccato,  but  many  are  sine  crimine  (Tit.  i.  6,  1  Job.  i.  8). 
The  peccata  only  stain  the  soul,  the  crimina  kill  it.  Moral  xvL  c 
12.  The  iniquitas,  impietas,  etc.  are  also  represented  as  modificar 
tions  of  sin,  Mor.  zL  42,  xxii.  10.  The  source  of  all  sin  is  pride; 
pride  produces  envy,  wrath,  etc.  The  seat  of  sin  is  both  in  the 
soul  and  in  the  body;  the  devil  is  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  induc- 
ing man  to  commit  sin :  Comp.  Lau,  p.  379,  ss. 

*  Augustine,  however,  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  mystic  inter- 
pretation of  paradise  with  the  historical,  de  civit  Dei  xiil  21. 
Oregory  the  Oreat  adopts  the  literal  interpretation,  Mor.  xxxL 
comp.  Lau,  p.  377,  ss.  The  devil  tempted  our  first  parents  in  a 
threefold  manner,  gula^  vana  gloria,  and  avaritia.  The  attack  itself 
was  fourfold,  by  suggestio,  delectatio  consensus,  and  defensionis 
audacia,  Mor.  iv.  c.  27. 
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§  108. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  FIRST  SIN»  AND  FREEDOM  OF  THE 
WILL  (according  TO  THE  THEOLOGIANS  OF  THE  GREEK 
CHURCH). 

A,  Hahn^  Ephnem  der  Syrer  iiber  die  Willensfreiheit  des  Menschen,  nebrt 
den  Theorien  deijenigen  Eirchenlehrer  bis  zu  seiner  Zeit,  welche  hier 
besondere  Beriicksichtignng  verdienen.  (in  Illgens  Denkschnft  der  hist 
theoL  G^ellschaft  zu  Leipzig.    Part  2,  Leipz.  1819,  p.  30,  ss.) 

Even  those  theologians  who  kept  themselves  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  Augustinian  system,  suppose  that  the 
sin  of  Adam  was  followed  by  disastrous  efiects  upon  the 
human  race,  but  restricted  them  (as  the  Fathers  of  the 
preceding  period  had  done)  to  the  mortality  of  the  body, 
the  hardships  and  miseries  of  life,  and  sometimes  admitted 
that  the  moral  faculties  of  man  had  been  afiected  by  the 
fall.  Thus  L  regory  of  Nazianzum  in  particular  (to  whom 
Augustine  appealed  in  preference  of  all  others)  thought 
that  both  the  vovg  and  the  -^irx/i  had  been  considerably 
impaired  by  the  fall,  and  regarded  the  perversion  of  man's 
sentiments  and  its  consequence,  idolatry,  which  the  writers 
previous  to  his  time  had  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
demons^  as  the  effect  of  the  first  sin.  But  he  was  far 
from  asserting  the  total  depravity  of  mankind^  and  the 
entire  loss  of  the  free  will.^  On  the  contrary,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  freedom  of  the  will  continued  to  be  distinctly 
maintained  by  the  Greek  church.^  Athanasius  himself, 
commonly  called  the  father  of  orthodoxy,  maintained  in 
the  strongest  terms  that  man  has  the  ability  of  choosing 
between  good  and  evil,  and  was  so  far  from  believing  in 
the  general  corruption  of  mankind,  as  to  look  upon  seve- 
ral individuals,  who  lived  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
Christ,  as  righteous.^  Cyrill  of  Jermdlem  also  assumed 
that  men  are  born  in  a  state  of  innocence,  and  that  a  free 
agent  alone  can  commit  sin.     Similar  views  were  enter- 
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tained  by  Ephraim  ifte  Syrian^  Gregory  of  NyssOj  Basil 
the  Great,  and  others.*  Chrysostom,  whose  whole  ten- 
dency was  of  a  practico-moral  kind^  brought  the  liberty 
of  man  and  his  moral  self-determination  most  distinctly 
forward^  and  passed  a  severe  censure  upon  those  who 
endeavoured  to  excuse  their  own  immoralities  by  ascrib- 
ing the  origin  of  sin  to  the  fall  of  Adam.^ 

^  Orat.  xxxviii.  12,  p.  670,  xliv.  4,  p.  837,  xiv.  26,  p.  275,  xix. 
13,  p.  872,  Carmen  iv.  v.  98,  and  other  passages  quoted  by  UU- 
Tncmn,  p.  421,  ss.  Comp.  especially  the  interesting  parallel  which 
is  there  drawn  between  Oregoiy  and  Augustine  as  well  as  between 
the  expressions  of  the  former  in  the  original,  and  the  (corrupt) 
translation  of  the  latter.  **  Gregory  by  no  means  taught  the  doc- 
trines afterwards  proponnded  by  Pelagivs  and  his  followers;  but 
i^  all  his  sentiments  be  duty  considered,  it  unll  be  found  that  he  is 
far  Tnore  of  a  Pelagian  than  of  an  Augvstinian."  Ullmann,  L  c 
p.  446. 

2  Accordmg  to  Methodius  (in  Phot.  BibL  Cod.  234,  p.  295), 
man  does  not  possess  the  power  either  of  having  desires,  or  of  not 
having  them  (ivOvfieUrOai,  ^  /i^  ivOvfi^urdai),  but  he  is  at  liberty 
either  to  gratify  (xpv<^ff<^)  them,  or  not.  Comp.  Nemes.  de  nat 
hom.  c.  41 :  Ilaaa  roLvw  av6rffeq  r6v  ?%oirra  rb  Pov\evea6a4,  icaX 
9Cvptov  elvai  irpd^etov.  el  yap  fit)  tcvpu)^  eit)  irpd^etov,  Trepvrrm  ej(€i 
TO  fiovXeveaOiLL 

^  Athan.  contra  gent.  c.  2,  p.  2:  '£^  apj(7j^  fAcv  ovk  fpf  kokIo^ 
oi&h  ycbp  ovBi  in/p  iv  rpk  cuyioi^  iarlv,  ovS"  o\o>9  xaT  avroif^  vTrapr- 
%€*  axrrq.  c£  contra  Arian.  or.  3  (4).  0pp.  T.  L  p.  582,  83 :  TloyXol 
yhp  oiv  arfioi  ye^ova/n  Kodapol  Trdarf^  dfutpria^,  (He  alludes  to 
Jeremiah  and  John  the  Baptist:  but  they  cannot  properly  be 
called  iroXKol.)  Nevertheless  death  has  reigned  even  over  them, 
who  have  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression 
(Bom.  iv.  14). 

*  Cyr.  Cat.  iv.  19 :  *E\66pt€^  eh  rovBe  rov  Koa-fiov  dvafAapTfiroi, 
vuv  6/c  irpoaipiaem^  afiaprdvofj^ev,  21 :  Avre^ova-i^  iariv  ij  "^v^, 
KoX  6  BifdfioXo^s  TO  fikv  vTTo^dXKecv  Svvara^i*  to  8k  koX  dvarficdaiu 
waph  irapoalpeaiv  ovk  e)(€i  Ti}v  i^ovalap.     Cat.  xvi  23 :  El  yap 

T*9  dfikeTTT&V  flff  KaTa^iOVTOd,  Tip:  ')(dpCTO^,  fltf  fjL€fjuf)iadoi>  Tip  TTvev- 

fuipc,  aKXi,  TTj  kavTov  diruTTia.  {Oudin,  Comm.  p.  461—464, 
attempted  in  vain  to  contest  the  genuineness  of  the  catecheses 
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which  are  fkvourable  to  Semipelagianism.)  Concerning  Ephsaim, 
see  the  above  dissertation.  Basil  the  Oreat  delivered  a  discourse 
irtpl  Tov  avre^ovaiov,  the  authenticity  of  which  was  rejected  by 
Oarnier  (T.  iL  p.  xxvi),  but  in  modem  times  again  defended  by 
Pelt  and  BheinwaJd  (Homiliarium  patrist.  i  2,  p.  192).  Though 
he  admitted  the  depravity  of  mankind,  he  asserted  that  human 
liberty  and  Divine  grace  must  co-operate.  Comp.  also  the  Horn, 
de  Spir.  S.  and  Klosey  1.  c.  p.  59,  ss.  Oregory  ofNyssa  also  sup- 
posed a  universal  tendency  to  sin  (de  orat.  dom.  Or.  v.  0pp.  L  p. 
751,  ss.),  but  he  did  not  believe  in  the  sinful  state  of  infants ;  Orat. 
de  infantibus  qui  prsematttre  abripiuntur  (0pp.  iiL  p.  317,  ss.) 

^  See  hom.  in  ep.  ad  Rom.  xvi  p.  24*1 ;  in  ep.  ad  Hebr.  hom. 
xiL  p.  805.  D;  in  evang.  JoL  hom.  xviL  p.  115  C;  in  L  episl  ad 
Cor.  hom.  ii  p.  514,  D;  in  Ps.  1.  hom.  ii.  (0pp.  T.  iiL  p.  869,  D;) 
all  of  which  are  quoted  by  Miinscher  von  CoUn,  L  p.  363,  ss.,  in 
ep.  ad.  Phil  hom.  L  "Chrysostom  was  so  zealous  for  thepromo^ 
tion  of  true  morality,  that  he  must  have  considered  it  a  point  of 
special  importance  to  deprive  men  of  every  ground  of  excuse  for 
the  neglect  of  moral  efforts.  His  pra/stical  sphere  of  labour  in  the 
cities  of  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  gave  a  stiU  greater  impulse 
to  this  tendency.  For  in  these  large  capitals  he  m£t  with  many 
who  sought  to  attribute  their  want  of  Christian  activity  to  the 
defects  of  human  nature,  and  the  power  of  Satan  or  of  fate. 
Nea/nder,  Eirchengeschichte,  iiL  2,  p.  1369,  70.  Comp.  his  Chiy- 
sostomus,  1  p.  51,  p.  283,  ss.  But  Chiysostom  uiged  quite  as 
strongly  the  existence  of  depravity  in  opposition  to  a  hiae  moral 
pride.  Hom.  vL  MontC  T.  12,  in  Neander,  Chiysostomus,  ii  p.  36, 
37.    Comp.  Wiggers,  L  p.  442. 

§  109. 

THE  OPINIONS  OF  THE  WESTERN  THEOLOGIANS  PREVIOUS 
TO  THE  TIME  OF  AUGUSTINE,  AND  OF  AUGUSTINE  HIM- 
SELF  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  PELAGIAN  CONTROVERSY. 

During  this  period,  as  well  as  during  the  preceding,  the 
theologians  of  the  Western  church  were  more  favourable 
than  those  of  the  Eastern,  to  the  Augustine  doctrine. 
Hilary  and  Ambrose  taught  the  propagation  of  sin  by 
birth;  Ambrose  appealed  especially  to  Ps.  Ii.  5^  in  support 
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^of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  but  without  determining 
to  what  extent  every  individual  shares  in  the  common 
guilt.^  Nevertheless,  neither  of  them  excluded  the  liberty 
of  man  from  the  work  of  moral  reformation.^  Thus  Au- 
gustine  himself,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life^  defended 
human  freedom  in  opposition  to  the  ManichaBans.^- 

^  Hilar,  tract,  in  Ps.  IviiL  p.  129;  in  Ps.  cicviiL  litt  22,  p.  366. 
6,  and  some  other  passages  (in  Munscher  von  Colin,  p.  354). 
Amhroae,  Apol.  David,  c.  11.  0pp.  L  p.  846:  Antequam  nascamur, 
maculamur  contagio,  et  ante  usuram  lucis,  originis  ipsius  excipimus 
injuriam;  in  iniquitate  concipimur:  non  expressit  utrum  parentum^ 
an  nostra.  Et  in  delictis  generat  unumquemque  mater  sua;  nee 
hie  declaravit  utrom  in  delictis  suis  mater  pariat  an  jam  slot  et 
aliqua  delicta  nascentis.  Sed  vide,  ne  utrumque  inteUigendum  sit. 
Nee  conceptus  iniquitatis  exsors  est,  qiioniam  et  parentes  non  ca- 
runt  lapsu.  Et  si  nee  unius  diei  infans  sine  peeeato  est,  midto 
magis  nee  illi  matemi  conceptus  dies  sine  peccato  sunt  Concipi- 
mur ergo  in  peccato  parentum  et  in  delictis  eonuA  nascimiu'.  Sed 
et  ipse  partus  habet  contagia  sua,  nee  unum  tantummodo  habet 
ipsa  natura  contagium.  Comp.  de  poenit.  L  3.  0pp.  3,  p.  498 : 
Omnes  homines  sub  peccato  nascimur,  quorum  ipse  ortus  in  vitio 
est,  sicut  habes  lectum,  dicente  David:  Ucce  enim  in  iniquitatHms 
conceptus  sum  et  in  delictis  peperit  me  mater  mea, — In  Ev. 
Luke  i.  17.  0pp.  i  p.  787.  Epp.  Class,  ii.  0pp.  iii.  p.  1190,  and 
some  other  passages  (in  Miinscher  von  CoUn,  p.  355). 

*  Hilar,  Tract  in  Psalm  cxviii.  lit.  15,  p.  329:  Est  quidem  in 
fide  manendi  a  Deo  mimus,  sed  incipiendi  a  "nobis  origo  est.  Et 
voluntas  nostra  hoc  proprium  ex  se  habere  debet,  ut  velit  Deus 
incipienti  incrementum  dabit,  quia  consmnmationem  per  se  infir- 
mitas  nostra  non  obtinet,  meritum  tamen  adipiscendse  consumma- 
tionis  est  ex  initio  voluntatis. 

*  De  gen.  contra  Manich.  ii.  43,  (c.  29) :  Nos  dicimus  nuDi 
naturse  nocere  peccata  nisi  sua;  nos  dicimus,  nullimi  malum  esse 
natural!,  sed  omnes  naturas  bonas  esse. — De  lib.  arb.  iiL  50,  (c. 
17) :  Aut  enim  et  ipsa  voluntas,  est  et  a  radice  ista  volimtatis  non 
receditur,  aut  non  est  voluntas,  et  peccatum  nullum  habet  Aut 
igitur  ipsa  voluntas  est  prima  causa  peccandi,  aut  nullum  peccatum 
est  prima  causa  peccandi  Non  est,  cui  recte  imputetur  peccatum, 
nid  peccanti.     Non  est  ergo,  cui  recte  imputetur,  nisi  volenti... 
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Qaaecimque  ista  causa  est  voluntatis:  si  non  ei  potest  resisti,  sine 
peccato  ei  ceditur;  si  autem  potest,  non  ei  cedatur  et  non  pecca- 
bitur.  An  forte /aSt^  incautum?  Ergo  caveat  ne  Callatur.  An 
tanta  fallacia  est  ut  caveri  omnino  non  possit?  si  ita  est,  nulla  pec- 
cata  sunt:  quis  enim  peccat  in  eo  quod  nullo  modo  caveri  potest? 
Peccatur  autem;  caveri  igitur  potest  Comp.  de  duab.  animab. 
contra  ManicL  12,  and  with  it  the  retractationes  of  the  different 
passages;  also  de  nat  et  grat  80,  (c.  67). 


§  110. 

THE  PELAGIAN  CONTROVERSY, 

*  Wxggen,  G,  P.,  V eisuch  einer  pragmatischen  Dantellung  des  Augustiiv- 
ismus  und  Pelagianismus,  Berlin,  1821.  Hamburgh,  1833,  iL  8.  i'LerU- 
zen,  J.  A.,  de  Pelagianorum  doctrine  principiis,  Colon,  ad  Rhen.  1833, 
8.    J,  L,  Jaeobif  die  Lehre  des  Pelagius,  Lpz.  1842. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  Celes- 
tins  and  Pelagius  (Brito,  Morgan?)  made  their  appearance 
in  the  West.^  The  views  by  which  they  were  induced 
to  deny  the  natural  depravity  of  man  were  partly  in 
accordance  with  the  opinions  hitherto  entertained  by 
the  theologians  of  the  Greek  church,  but  partly  carried 
to  a  much  greater  length.  Some  of  the  propositions  on 
the  ground  of  which  the  presbyter  Paulimis  accused  Ce- 
lestius  at  the  synod  of  Carthage  (a.d.  412)  had  been  pre- 
viously defended  by  orthodox  theologians;  others  were 
directly  opposed  both  to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  (and 
especially  that  of  Paul),  and  the  general  belief  of  the 
churchy  and  thus  threatened  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel.^  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  decide  how 
far  the  views  of  Pelagius  accorded  with  these  assertions, 
since  he  expressed  himself  very  cautiously.^  But  it  is 
certain  that  what  is  commonly  called  Pelagianism  does 
not  so  much  represent  single  notions  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual, as  a  complete  moral  and  rdigious  system,  which 
formed  a  decided  contrast  to  Augustinism.    The  former 
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was  in  so  far  overcome  by  the  latter,  as  in  consequence 
of  the  turn  which  the  controversy  took,  and  of  the  great 
authority  of  Augustine  in  the  West,  his  doctrine  gained 
the  victory  over  that  of  Pelagim.^  The  followers  of  Pela- 
gius  formed  not  a  sect  properly  so  called.  But  Pelagian- 
ism,  though  condemned;  lost  none  of  its  advocates,  espe- 
cially as  but  few  could  fully  enter  into  all  the  consequences 
of  the  Augustinian  system^  and  find  in  them  real  inward 
satisfaction.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  examine 
more  fully  the  subject  before  us,  to  divide  the  subject 
matter  of  controversy  into  three  leading  sections,  viz. 
1.  Sin;  2.  Grace  and  Liberty;  and  3.  Predestination. 

^  On  the  personal  character  and  history  of  Celestius  and  Pelsr 
gins,  see  Wiggera,  p.  33,  ss. 

^  The  6  or  7  capittda  (the  numbers  vary  according  as  the  seve- 
ral propositions  are  separated,  or  joined  together)  are  preserved 
by  Augustine  de  gestis  Pelagii,  cap.  11  (comp.  de  peccato  origi- 
nali,  2,  3,  4,  11,  o.  2-10),  as  well  as  in  the  two  commonitoria  of 
Marivs  Mercator  [comp.  Oieseler,  §  87,  note  4].  They  are  the 
following  Ccomp.  Wiggera,  L  p.  60) : 

1.  Adam  was  created  mortal,  so  that  he  would  have  died  whe- 

ther he  had  sinned  or  not ; 

2.  Adam's  sin  has  only  affected  himself,  and  not  the  human 

race; 

3.  New-bom  infants  are  in  the  same  condition  in  which  Adam 

was  previous  to  the  fall  (ante  prsevaricationem) ; 

4.  The  whole  human  race  dies  neither  in  consequence  of  Adam's 

death  nor  of  his  transgression ;  nor  does  it  rise  from  the  dead 
in  consequence  of  Christ's  resurrection ; 

5.  Infants  obtain  eternal  life,  though  they  should  not  be  bap* 

tized; 

6.  The  kw  is  as  good  a  means  of  salyation  (lex  sic  mittit  ad 

regnum  coelomm)  as  the  gospel ; 

7.  There  were  some  men,  even  before  the  appearance  of  Christ, 

who  did  not  commit  sin. 
If  we  compare  these  propositions  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
earlier  theologians,  we  find  that  the  third  was  held  by  some  of 
the  Greek  Fathers  {e,  g.  Theophilus  of  Antiodi  and  Clement  of 
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Alezamlria^  see  above,  §  62,  note  1) ;  that  the  fifth  was  substan- 
tially the  same  with  that  defended  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  and 
others,  viz.  that  nnbaptized  children  are  not  condemned  on  ac- 
count of  their  not  being  baptized  (comp.  §  72) ;  and  that  even 
the  seventh,  however  heterodox  it  may  appear,  does  not  stand 
quite  alone,  inasmuch  as  the  father  of  orthodoxy  himself  made  a 
similar  assertion  (§  108,  note  3).  On  the  oth^  hand,  the  first 
two  and  the  fourth  propositions,  in  which  all  connection  between 
the  sin  of  Adam  and  that  of  his  posterity,  and  its  effiscts  even  in 
rektion  to  the  mortality  ot  the  body,  are  denied,  would  have  been 
condemned  by  the  earlier  theologians.  But  none  appears  so  here- 
tical, so  much  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul  and  the  Gk)spel,  as 
the  sixtL  And,  lastly,  the  denial  of  the  connection  subsisting 
between  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  ours  (in  the  fourth  propo- 
sition) must  have  offended  those  who  believed  in  the  union  of 
Christians  with  Christ ;  it  may,  however,  be  asked,  whether  some 
of  these  extreme  views  are  more  than  the  consequences  which 
Celestius  was  compelled  to  infer  from  his  premises  by  the  opposi- 
tion he  met  with?  See  Neamder,  Eirchengeschichte,  iL  3,  p.  1219. 

^  AugusUyie  perceives  no  other  difference  between  Pelagius  and 
Celestius  (de  pecc  orig.  c.  12.)  than  that  the  latter  was  more  open, 
the  former  more  guarded,  the  latter  more  obstinate,  the  former 
more  deceitful,  or,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  latter  was  more 
straight-forward  (liberior)  the  former  more  cunning  (astutior). 
Prosper  o/Aquitania  calls  him  theiefore  ccduber  Britannus  (in 
his  poem  de  ingratis,  append.  67. — comp.  Wiggers,  p.  40). — 
Ifeander,  (Chiysostomus,  vol  iL  p.  134)  judges  more  mildly  of 
him :  "Pdagius  is  deserving  of  our  esteem  on  accotmt  of  his 
honest  zeaifor  the  promotion  of  morality;  his  object  Wds  to  com- 
bat  the  sa/me  perverse  antichristian  tendency  which  AugiLsHne 
opposed.  But  he  was  wrong  in  the  manner  in  which  he  sought 
to  oMain  his  object,"*  etc.  Comp.  Kirehengesehiehte,  ii.  3,  p.  1105, 
88.  ""For  aught  we  know  from  his  writings,  he  was  a  dear-headed^ 
inteUigent  man^  who  possessed  far  more  of  a  serious  and  moral 
turn  ofmind^  iJumofihai  disposition  which  finds  itself  compelled 
to  dive  into  the  depths  of  the  mind  and  of  tiie  spirit,  a/nd  to  bring 
to  light  hidden  things,"  p.  1199. 

*  The  Principal  Poikts  in  the  External  History  of  the 
CoNTROTEBBT  ABB :  The  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius 
at  Carriage  a.d.  412.    He  repairs  to  Palestine,  where  Jerome  be* 

T 
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comes  one  of  his  most  ^ealoos  opponents,  aad,  conjointly  -mtk 
Paulua  Orosiiu,  a  disciple  of  Aogastine,  accuses  him  at  a  synod 
held  at  Jerusalem  (A.D.  415)  imder  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
John,  however,  did  not  pronounce  his  condemnation,  but  reported 
die  whole  matter  to  Innocent,  bishop  of  Bome. — Synod  at  Diospolis 
(Lydda),  under  Eidogius  of  Gsesarea.  The  plaintiffs  were  Heros 
of  Aries,  and  Lazarus  of  Aix.  Acquittal  of  Pelagius.  Dissatis- 
faction of  Jerome  with  the  decisions  of  this  synod  (Synodus 
miserabilis !) — ^Under  Zosimus,  the  successor  of  Innocent,  Pelagius 
and  Celestius  entertain  new  hopes. — Synod  of  the  North- African 
bishops  at  Carthage  a.d.  418,  and  condemnation  of  Pelagiua — 
The  Emperor  Honorius  decides  the  controversy. — ^Zosimus  is  in- 
duced to  change  his  views,  and  publishes  his  Epistola  tractoria^  in 
which  the  Pelagian  doctrine  is  condemned.  Julian,  bishop  of 
Edanum  in  Apulia^  undertakes  to  defend  Pelagianism  (respecting 
him  see  Wiggers,  i.  p.  43,  ss.) — ^He  was  anathematized  at  the 
synod  of  Ephesus  (A.D.  431),  in  connection  with  Nestorius  (was  it 
merely  accidental  that  they  were  condemned  in  common  ?)  StiU 
the  system  of  Augustine  was  not  recognised  in  the  East 

$111. 

FIBST  POINT  OP  C0NTE0VEK8Y. 

Sin. — Original  Sin  and  its  Consequences. 

[Payney  O,^  The  doctrine  of  Original  Sin.    Lond.  1846.    Lect.  V. 

Kntvppy  1.  c.  p.  404)  88.] 

Pelagius^  from  a  speculative,  and  especiallj  ethical 
point  of  vieW;  regarded  every  human  being  as  a  moral 
agent  who  is  complete  in  himself,  and  separate  from  all 
others.  Hence  sin  would  necessarily  appear  to  him  as 
the  free  act  of  the  individual,  and,  in  his  opinion,  there 
could  be  no  other  connection  between  the  sin  of  the  one 
(Adam);  and  the  sin  of  the  many  (his  posterity),  than 
that  which  exists  between  the  example,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  voluntary  imitation  on  the  other.  Every  infant  is 
accordingly  in  the  same  condition  in  which  Adam  was 
prior  to  the  &11.     Neither  sin  nor  virtue  is  inherent^  but 
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the  one^  as  well  as  the  other,  developes  itself,  when  man 
comes  to  make  use  of  his  liberty^  for  which  he  himself  is 
alone  responsible.^  Augustine^  on  the  contrary,  resting 
his  system  on  more  profound  conceptions,  which,  how- 
ever, might  easily  prevent  a  clear  insight  into  the  moral 
relations  of  man,  considered  the  human  race  as  a  concrete 
totality.  With  a  predominant  bias  towards  religion,  he 
directed  his  attention  more  to  the  inner  and  permanent 
state  of  the  soul,  and  its  absolute  relation  to  God,  than 
to  the  passing  and  external  action  of  the  individual. 
This  tendency,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  his  own  heart 
and  life,  led  him  to  suppose  a  mysterious  connection  sub- 
sisting between  the  transgression  of  Adam,  and  the  sin 
of  all  men — ^a  connection  which  loses  itself  in  the  dim 
beginnings  of  nature  no  less  than  of  history*  Mere  sup- 
positions, however,  did  not  satisfy  his  mind;  but,  carrying 
out  his  system  in  all  its  logical  consequences,  and  apply- 
ing a  false  exigesis  to  certain  passages,  he  laid  down  the 
following  rigid  proposition  as  his  doctrine :  *'As  all  men 
have  sinned  in  Adam,  they  are  justly  exposed  to  the  vefi- 
geance  of  God  because  of  this  hereditary  sin  and  guUt  of 
sin."^ 

^  Pdoff,  lib.  1.  de  lib.  arb.  in  Aug.  de  pecc  orig.  &  13 :  Omne 
bonnm  ac  malum,  quo  vel  laudabiles,  vel  vituperabiles  snmus,  non 
nobiscum  oritur,  sed  agitur  a  nobis :  capaces  enim  utriusque  rei, 
non  pleni  nascimur,  et  ut  sine  virtute  ita  et  sine  vitio  procreamur, 
atque  ante  actionem  proprisB  voluntatis  id  solum  in  faomine  est^ 
qnod  Deus  condidit;  he  even  admits  the  prepond^unce  otgoad 
in  man,  when  he  (according  to  August  de  nat.  et  gr.  e.  21)  speaks 
of  a  fuUiiraiis  qucBdam  mnctitas,  which  dwells  in  man,  and  keeps 
watch  ia  the  castle  of  the  soul  over  good  and  evil,  and  by  which 
he  means  conscience,  Comp.  JvUan  (quoted  by  August  in  Op. 
imp.  1  105) :  Hind  quod  esse  peccatum  ratio  demcmstrat,  inveniri 
nequit  in  seminibns.  122  :  Nemo  naturaliter  malus  est :  sed  qui- 
cunque  reus  est,  moribus,  non  exordiis  accusatur.  Other  passages 
will  be  found  in  MUnscker,  eA  by  von  CoUn,  L  p.  375,  sa  Comp. 
Wiggers^  p.  91,  s&    Augustine  himself  protested  against  the  ex- 
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preBsion  peocatnm  natnrea,  or  peoeatom  naturale,  which  the  Pda- 
gians  imputed  to  him,  and  always  returned  to  the  use  of  the  phrase 
peccatum  originate.  The  Pelagians  considered  bodily  death  not  as 
the  effect  of  the  first  sin,  but  as  a  physical  necessity,  though 
Pelagius  himself  conceded  at  the  synod  of  Diospolis,  that  the 
death  of  Adam  was  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  him,  but  only 
upon  him,  Aug.  de  nat.  et  gr.  21,  (c.  19),  Op.  imp.  i  67;  vL 
27,  80. 

^  A  list  of  the  works  in  which  Augustine  combated  the  Pda- 
gians,  will  be  found  in  Milnacher,  ed.  by  von  OoUn,  p.  873.  The 
passages  bearing  on  this  question,  which  can  be  understood,  how- 
ever, only  in  their  own  connection,  are  also  given  there,  p.  377,  as. 
(Comp.  de  pecc.  mer.  L  2,  4,  21 ;  opus  imp.  vi.  30 ;  de  pecc.  mer. 
i.  10 ;  de  nupt  et  concup.  L  27,  n.  57-59 ;  op.  imp.  i  47 ;  de 
nupt.  et  concup.  L  26  ;  de  pecc.  orig.  86  ;  de  con.  et  grat  28.  In 
support  of  his  views  he  appealed  to  infant  baptism :  de  pecc.  mer. 
i.  39,  ilL  7 ;  contra  Jul.  vL  6  ;  de  pecc.  mer.  i  21 ;  enchirid.  93 ; 
to  the  formulas  of  exorcism :  de  pecc.  orig.  45 ;  and  principally  to 
BouL  V.  12.)  Wiggers,  p.  99,  ss.  On  Atiffiigtine's  interpretation 
of  BouL  V.  12,-  (m  quo  omnes  peccaverunt,  Vulg.)  see  Op.  imp.  ii. 
47,  ss.,  66,  contra  duas  Epp.  PeL  iv.  7,  (c.  4) ;  Julian,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  the  following  explanation :  in  quo  omnes  peccaverunt 
nihil  aliud  indicat,  quam :  quia  omnes  peccaverunt  Augustine's 
exposition  was  confirmed  by  the  synod  of  Carthage  (A.D.  418). 
Comp.  Milnscher  von  Colin,  p.  381,  382.  But  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  ascribe  the  whole  theoiy  of  Augustine  to  this  exegetical 
error :  very  different  causes  gave  rise  to  that  theoiy,  viz.  1.  Bis 
own  disposition,  moulded  by  the  remarkable  events  in  the  history 
of  his  external  and  internal  life ;  2.  Perhaps  some  remnants  of  his 
former  Manichsean  notions,  of  which  he  might  be. unconscious 
himself,  e.  g.  that  of  the  defiling  element  of  the  concupiscentia, 
libido  in  the  act  of  generation ;  3.  His  realistic  mode  of  thinking, 
which  led  him  to  confound  the  abstract  with  the  concrete,  and  to 
consider  the  individual  as  a  transitory  and  perishing  part  of  the 
whole  (massa  perditionis).  In  connection  with  this  mode  of 
thinking  another  cause  might  be,  4.  his  notions  of  the  church  as  a 
living  organism,  and  of  the  effects  of  infjont  baptism ;  5.  the  oppo- 
sition which  he  was  compelled  to  make  to  Pelagianism,  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  true  nature  of  Christianity. — TboB,  ac- 
cording to  Augustine,  not  only  was  physical  death  a  punishment 
inflicted  upon  Adam  and  all  his  posterity,  but  he  looked  upon 
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ariginai  sin  itself  aa  being  in  some  sense  a  punishmeni  of  the 
first  transgression,  though  it  was  also  a  real  sin  (Ood  pimishes 
sill  by  sin),  and  can  therefore  be  imputed  to  eyeiy  individual 
But  it  is  on  this  veiy  point,  vix.  the  imputation  of  original  sin, 
that  his  views  differed  from  all  former  opinions,  however  strict 
they  wera  He  endeavoured  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge  of 
Manichaeism  (in  opposition  to  Julian)  by  designating  sin  not  a 
substance,  but  a  vitium,  a  languor ;  he  even  charged  his  opponent 
with  Mauichseism. — ^Respecting  his  views  of  the  insignificant 
remnant  (lineamenta  extrema)  of  the  Divine  image  left  in  man, 
and  of  the  virtues  of  pagans,  see  Wiggers,  p.  119,  note. 

j  112. 

SEGOND  POINT  OF  CONTROVERSY. 

Liberty  and  Grace. 

Pelagius  admitted,  that  man  in  his  moral  efforts  stands 
in  need  of  the  Divine  aid^  and  therefore  spoke  of  the 
grace  of  God  as  assisting  the  imperfections  of  man  by  a 
variety  of  means.^  He  supposed,  however,  that  this  grace 
of  God  is  something  extemal»  and  added  to  the  efforts  put 
forth  by  the  free  will  of  man;  it  must  even  be  deserved 
by  virtuous  inclinations.^  Augtistiney  on  the  other  hand» 
looked  upon  it  as  the  creative  principle  of  life,  which  pro- 
duces out  of  itself  the  liberty  of  the  will  which  is  entirely 
lost  in  the  natural  man.  In  the  power  of  the  natural 
man  to  choose  between  good  and  evil^  to  which  great 
importance  was  attached  by  Pelagius,  as  well  as  by  the 
earlier  church,  he  saw  only  a  liberty  to  do  evil,  since  the 
regenerate  man  alone  can  will  good.^ 

^  Concerning  this  point  Pelagius  expresses  himself  as  follows 
(in  August  de  grat  c.  5) :  Prime  loco  posse  statuimus,  secundo 
velle,  tertio  esse.  Posse  in  natura^  velle  in  arbitrio,  esse  in  effectu 
looamus.  Primum  illud,  i  e.  posse  ad  Deum  proprie  pertinet,  qui 
illud  creatursB  8u»  contulit;  duo  vero  reliqua,  L  e.  velle  et  ease, 
ad  hominem  referenda  sunt,  quia  de  arbitrii  fonte  deseendunt. 
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Ergo  in  voluntate  et  opere  laus  hominis  est,  immo  et  hominis  et 
Dei,  qui  t^t^  voluntatis  et  opens  possibilitatem  dedit,  quique 
ipsam  possibilitatem  gratisa  suae  adjuvat  semper  aunilio.  Quod 
vero  potest  homo  veUe  bonum  atque  perficere,  solius  Dei  esL 
Hence  man  also  owes  to  God,  that  he  can  will,  c.  18:  Habemus 
autem  possibilitatem  a  Deo  insitam,  velut  quandam,  ut  ita  dicam, 
radieem  fructiferam  atque  fecundum,  etc.  The  freedom  of  the 
will  is  common  to  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Christians;  grace,  accord- 
ing to  Pelagius  himself,  belongs  exclusively  to  Christianity. 
Pelagius  also  rejected  the  proposition  of  Celestius,  "  gratiam  Dei 
non  ad  singulos  actus  dari."     [Milnecher  von  CoUn,  i  p.  386.] 

^  Pelagius  considered  as  means  of  grace  especially  the  doctrine 
(as  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  will),  the  promises,  and  trials 
(to  which  belong  the  wiles  of  Satan) ;  but  Julian  strongly  denied 
that  the  will  of  man  is  thus  created  by  them  (fabricetur,  conda- 
tur) ;  he  sees  in  them  nothing  but  an  adjutorium  of  the  undis- 
turbed free  will  Comp.  Aug.  de  grat  Chr.  c.  8.  Op.  imp.  i.  94, 
95.     [Miinscher,  Lap.  387,  388.] 

^  Augustine,  on  the  contrary,  maintains:  Non  lege  atque  doc- 
trina  insonante  forinsecus,  sed  interna  et  occulta,  mirabili  ac 
ineffabili  potestate  operari  Deum  in  cordibus  hominum  non  solum 
veras  revelationes,  sed  bonas  etiam  voluntates  (de  grat  Chr.  24). 
He  recognises  in  the  grace  of  God  an  inspiratio  dileetionis,  and 
considers  it  as  the  source  of  every  thing.  Nolentem  prsevenit,  ut 
velit,  volentem  subsequitur,  ne  frustra  velit  (Bnchir.  c.  32). — ^He 
understands  by  freedom  to  be  free  from  sin,  that  state  of  mind  in 
which  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  choose  between  good  and  evil. 
The  same  view  is  expressed  in  his  treatise  de  civit  Dei  xiv.  11, 
which  was  not  a  controversial  writing:  Arbitrium  igitur  volun- 
tatis tunc  est  vere  liberum,  cum  vitiis  peccatisque  non  servil 
Tale  datum  est  a  Deo :  quod  amissum  proprio  vitio,  nisi  a  quo 
pari  potuit,  reddi  non  potest.  Unde  Veritas  dicit:  Si  vos  FUius 
liberavit,  tunc  vere  liberi  eritis.  Idque  ipsum  est  autem,  ac  si 
diceret:  si  vos  Filius  salvos  fecerit,  tunc  vere  salvi  eritis.  Inde 
quippe  liberator,  unde  salvator.  Comp.  contra  duas  epp.  Pel  L  2. 
The  freedom  of  the  will  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  will  itself 
is  in  a  state  of  health;  its  state  of  health  depends  on  its  subjec- 
tion to  the  Divine  mercy  and  grace.  Contra  Jul.  a  8^  he  calls  the 
human  will  servum  propriae  voluntatis  arbitrium. — Such  expres- 
sions were  so  much  misused  by  the  monks  of  Adrumetum  (about 
the  year  426),  that  Augustine  himself  was  compelled  to  oppose 
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them  (especially  in  his  treatise  de  correptione  de  gratia) ;  on  the 
whole^  he  himself  frequently  appealed  firom  a  practical  point  of 
view  to  the  will  of  man  (see  tiie  next  §).  [For  a  more  detailed 
statement  of  Augustine's  views  respecting  grace  and  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  see  Milnscher  ed  by  von  CoUn,  L  §  93,  and  p.  388- 
398,  where  further  passages  are  quoted.] 
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THIBD  POINT  OF  C0NTR0VEB8Y. 

Predestination. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Augustine  held  the  doctrine 
of  hereditary  depravity,  the  guilt  of  which  man  has  him- 
self incurred,  and  from  which  no  human  power  nor 
human  volition  can  deliver,  but  those  alone  will  be  saved 
to  whom  the  grace  of  God  is  imparted.  From  these  pre- 
mises it  would  necessarily  follow^  that  God,  in  consequence 
of  an  eternal  decree,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
future  conduct  of  man,  has  elected  some  out  of  the  cor- 
rupt mass  to  become  vessels  of  his  mercy  (vasa  miseiicor- 
diaB)^  and  left  the  rest  as  vessels  of  his  wrath  (vasa  irae), 
to  bear  the  just  consequences  of  their  sins.  Augustine 
called  the  former  predestination  the  latter  reprobatio,  and 
thus  evaded  the  necessity  of  directly  asserting  the  doc- 
trine of  a  predestination  to  evU  (predestinatio  duplex).^ 
On  the  whole,  he  endeavoured  to  soften  the  harshness  of 
his  theory  by  practical  cautions.^  But  the  doctrine  in 
question  became  to  many  a  stone  of  stumblings  which 
orthodox  theologians  themselves  (especially  those  of  the 
Greek  church)  endeavoured  by  every  possible  means  to 
remove.^  This  prepared  the  way  for  those  vague  and 
unfoimded  schemes  to  which  Semipelagianism  (see  the 
following  section)  gave  rise. 

^  De  Prsed.  Sanctorum  37  (c.  18):  Elegit  nos  Deus  in  Christo 
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ante  mundi  constitationem,  pnedestinans  nos  in  adoptionem  filio- 
mm:  n<si  quia  per  nos  sancti  et  immaculati  faturi  eramiu^  sed 
degit  prsedestmavitque,  ut  essemns.  Fecit  autem  hoc  secondnm 
placitom  yolontatia  sase,  at  nemo  de  sua,  sed  de  iUius  erga  ae 
Yolnntate  glorietor,  etc.  In  support  of  his  views  he  appealed  to 
Epk  i.  4,  11,  and  Bom.  ix.,  and  spoke  of  a  certus  numerus  eiecta- 
rwm,  neque  augendus,  neque  minuenduSy  de  corrept.  et  gr.  39  (a 
13). — ^He  refutes  the  objections  of  the  understanding  by  quoting 
Bom.  iz.  20,  and  adducing  examples  from  sacred  history.  Even 
in  this  life  worldly  goods,  health,  beauty,  physical  and  intellectual 
powers,  are  distributed  unequally,  and  not  always  in  accordance 
with  our  views  of  merit,  ibid  19,  c.  8.  Christ  himself  was  pre- 
destinated to  be  the  Son  of  Qod,  de  pred  31  (c.  15). 

^  De  dono  persev.  57  (c.  22) :  FrsBdestinatio  non  ita  populis 
preedicanda  est,  ut  apud  imperitam  vel  tardioris  intelligentise  mul- 
titudinem  redargui  quodammodo  ipsa  sua  prsedicatione  videatur; 
sicut  redargui  videtur  et  prsescientia  Dei  (quam  certe  negare  non 
possunt)  si  dicatur  hominibus :  ''  Sive  curatis,  sive  dormiatis,  quod 
vos  prsescivit  qui  fialli  non  potest,  hoc  eritis.''  Dolosi  autem  vel 
imperiti  medici  est,  etiam  utile  medicamentum  sic  alligare,  ut  aut 
non  prosit,  aut  obsit.  Sed  dicendum  est:  "Sic  currite,  ut  com- 
prehendatis,  atque  ut  ipso  cursu  vestro  ita  vos  esse  pr»cognito8 
noveritis,  ut  l^time  curreretis,"  et  si  quo  alio  modo  Dei  pree- 
sci^tia  prsedicari  potest,  ut  hominis  segnitia  repellatur.  59...cfe 
ipso  avitem  cursu  vestro  bono  redoque  condiscite  vos  ad  prcedesti- 
TuUionem  divincB  graticB  pertinere, 

^  Notwithstanding  the  condemnation  of  Pelagius  at  the  synod 
of  Ephesus,  the  system  of  Augustine  did  not  exert  any  influence 
upon  the  theology  of  the  eastern  church.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
wrote  (against  the  advocates  of  Augustinism) :  irpb^  rov^  Xiyovra^ 
^)wr€i  Koi  ov  jpAfjup  tnuUiv  roi^  avOpayrrov^  5  books  (Photii  Bibl. 
Ood  177)  some  Latin  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  by  Mar. 
Mercator  ed.  Baluz.)  Fritzsche,  p.  107>  sa  (on  the  question 
whether  it  was  directed  against  Jerome,  or  against  Augustine? 
see  Fritzsche,  L  c.  p.  109,  and  Neander,  Kirchengeschichte,  iL  p, 
1360,  61).  Theodoret,  Chrysostom,  Isidore  of  Pelusivm,  and 
others,  continued  to  follow  the  earlier  course  of  dogmatic  theo^ 
logy.  See  the  passages  in  Milnscher  von  CoUn,  i.  p.  408--410, 
and  comp.  §  108. 
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§  114. 


8EMIPELA6IANI8M  AND  THE  LATER  FATHEB8  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 


O^heny  tT.,  historia  SemipelagiMUBmi  aatiquiiniiia,  Gott  1886,  4.  Wig- 
gen,  de  JoL  Caasiano  Maanliensi,  qui  Semipelagianumi  oactor  vnlgo 
perfaibetur.  Commentt  iL  Boat  1824,  25,  4;  by  ike  Bomu:  Veisach 
einer  pragmat  Dantellung  des  Auguatiniamus  und  Pelagianismua.  VoL 
ii.  NeandeTy  Denkwiirdigkeiten,  voL  ill  p.  92,  as. 

In  opposition  both  to  the  extreme  Augustinians  (Pre- 
destinarians)^  and  to  Augustinism  itself  a  new  system 
developed  itself,  upon  which  Monachism  undoubtedly  ex- 
erted a  considerable  influence,  as  its  very  principles  are 
essentially  Pelagian,  but  which  owed  its  origin  likewise 
to  a  more  healthy  practico-moral  tendency.  Its  advo- 
cates endeavoured  to  pursue  a  middle  course  between 
the  two  extremes,  viz.  Pela^anism  and  Augustinism,  and 
to  satisfy  the  moral  as  well  as  the  religious  wants  of  the 
age,  by  the  partial  adoption  of  the  premises  of  both  sys- 
tems, without  carrying  them  out  in  ail  their  logical  con- 
sequences.^ The  leader  of  the  Gallican  theologians  (Mas- 
silienses)  who  propounded  this  new  system,  afterwards 
called  Semipelagianistn,  was  John  CasHarij  a  disciple  of 
Chrysostom,^  whom  Prosper  ofAquitania  and  others  com- 
bated.^ He  was  followed  by  Faustus,  bishop  of  Rhegium^^ 
who  gained  the  victory  over  Luddas,  a  Hyper-Augusti- 
nian  presbyter,  at  the  Synod  of  Aries  <a.d.  472).  For 
the  space  of  some  30  or  40  years  Semipelagianism  con- 
tinued to  be  the  prevailing  form  of  doctrine  in  Gaul,^  till 
it  met  with  new  opposition  on  the  part  of  Avitus  of 
Vienne?  Cesar  of  Ardate^  Ftdgentitu  of  Rttspe^  and 
others.  After  a  variety  of  proceedings,  Augustinism 
gained  a  firm  footing  even  in  Gaul,  by  means  of  the 
Synods  of  Armmo  (Orange)  and  Valence  (a.  d.  529),  but 
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with  the  important  restriction,  that  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination to  evil  was  not  adopted.^^  Boni£Eu;e  n.»  bishop 
of  Rome/  in  accordance  with  the  measures  adopted  by 
his  predecessors,  confirmed  these  decisions  (a.d.  53U).^^ 
**  Chregory  the  Cheat  transmitted  to  subsequent  ages  the  mUder 
aspect  of  the  Augtistinian  doctrine,  which  has  regard  toprac- 
tical  Christianity  rather  than  to  speculation"^^ 

^  In  speaking  of  Predestinarians,  we  might  refer  to  die  monks 
of  Adrumetum,  in  the  province  of  By^acene,  in  North  Africa,  and 
to  Lucidus,  mentioned  below,  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  prse- 
destinatio  duplex;  but  it  is  satis&ctorily  proved,  that  (historic 
cally)  "  a  sect,  or  even  a  separate  party  of  Predestinarians  who 
dissented  from  Augustine  never  existed'*  (as  was  formerly  erro- 
neously supposed).  Oomp.  Wiggers,  ii  p.  329,  8&  347.  This 
error  was  spread  by  J,  Sirmond,  historia  prsedestinatiana,  0pp. 
T.  iv.  p.  267,  ss),  and  the  work  edited  by  him  under  the  title 
Prsedestinatus,  in  which  the  pr^dest.  hseresis  is  mentioned  as  the 
ninetieth  in  the  order  of  heresies  (reprinted  in  OaUandi  BibL  z.) 
Comp.  also  TTofcA,  Historic  der  Eetzereien  v.  p.  218,  ss.  Nean- 
der,  Eirchengeschichte,  ii.  3,  p.  1339,  ss.  (Oieseler,  L  §  113,  notes 
4,  9-11). 

^  According  to  the  reports  made  by  Prosper  and  Hilary,  sciL 
Prosper!  (428,  29),  to  Augustine  (in  Wiggers,  p.  153,  Milnscher, 
ed  by  von  Colin,  L  p.  411),  the  treatise  of  Augustine,  entitled  de 
correptione  et  gratia»  had  excited  some  commotion  among  the 
Gallican  theologians  and  monks,  in  consequence  of  which  he  wrote 
the  further  treatises  de  prsBd  sanctorum,  and  de  dono  perseveran- 
tise.  Though  these  Gallican  theologians  differed  in  some  particu- 
lars from  Cassian  (see  Wiggers,  p.  181),  yet  there  was  a  consider- 
able agreement  between  their  doctrine  and  Ms.  Comp.  also 
Neander,  p.  1513,  ss. 

^  Comp.  above  §  82,  note  21.  Of  his  collationes  the  thirteenth 
is  the  most  important  Prosper  complains  of  his  syncretism,  con- 
tra collatorem,  c.  5 :  Bli  (Pelagiani)  in  omnibus  justis  hominum 
operibus  liberse  voluntatis  tuentur  exordia,  nos  bonarum  cogita- 
tionum  ex  Deo  semper  credimus  prodire  principia,  tu  informe 
nescio  quid  tertium  reperistL — ^This  tertium  consisted  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars:  a.  Cassian,  who  detested  the  profana  opinio 
and  impietas  Pelagii  (see  Wiggers,  ii.  p.  19,  20),  regarded  the 
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natural  man  neither  as  morally  healthy  (as  Pelagius  did),  nor  as 
morally  dead  (like  Angnstine),  but  as  diseased  and  morally  weak- 
ened (dubitari  non  potest  inesse  quidem  omnia  animsB  natoraliter 
▼irtntum  semina  beneficio  creatoris  inserta^  sed  nisi  heec  opitnla- 
tione  Dei  fderint  exdtata,  ad  incrementam  perfectioiiis  non  pote- 
ront  pervenire,  CoIL  xiiL  12).     h.  He  insisted  so  much  more  than 
Pelagius  on  the  necessity  and  spiritnal  nature  of  Divine  grace 
(ColL  xiii  3),  that  he  even  ventured  to  assert  that  men  are  some- 
times drawn  to  salvation  against  their  will  (nonnunquam  etiam 
inviti  trahimur  ad  salutem,  comp.  ColL  3dL  18.     Wiggers,  p.  85). 
But  in  opposition  to  Augustine,  he  restricted  only  to  a  few  (e.  g, . 
Matthew  and  Paul)  what  the  latter  would  extend  to  all,  and 
appealed  to  the  example  of  Zaccheus,  Cornelius  the  centurion,  the 
thief  on  the  cross,  and  others,  in  proof  of  his  opinion.    In  gene- 
ral, he  ascribed  the  ascensus  to  God,  as  well  as  the  descensus  to 
earthly  things,  to  the  free  will  of  man,  and  looked  upon  grace  as 
rather  co-operanSy  though  he  does  not  express  himself  very  dis- 
tinctly.   Only  we  must  take  care  not  to  refer  all  the  merits  of 
the  saints  to  God,  so  as  to  leave  to  human  nature  nothing  but 
what  is  bad.   c.  He  understood  the  atonement  of  Christ  in  a  more 
general  sense,  and  thus  rejected  the  doctrine  of  predestination  (in 
the  sense  of  Augustine  and  the  Hyper>Augastinians).     The  asser- 
tion that  God  would  save  only  a  few  appeared  to  him  an  ingens 
sacrilegium  (ColL  xiiL  7).     An  outline  of  his  complete  system  is 
given  by  Wiggers,  p.  47-136. 

^  Augustine  himself  combated  Semipelagianism  in  the  above, 
works.  Wiggers  gives  a  sketch  of  the  controversy  between  Pros- 
per on  the  one  hand,  and  Cassian  and  the  Semipelagians  on  the 
other,  p.  136,  ss. 

^  Faugtua  first  presided  over  the  monasteiy  of  Lerinum,  which 
was  for  some  time  the  chief  seat  of  Semipelagianism.  On  Virir 
cenHus  Lerinensia  comp.  Wiggers,  p.  208,  ss. ;  on  Faustus  and  his 
doctrine,  ibid.  p.  224,  ss.,  235,  8&  Bespecting  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin  the  views  of  Faustus  come  nearer  to  Augustine's  opinions 
than  those  of  Cassian;  on  the  other  hand,  his  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  grace  are  less  spiritual  than  those  of  the  latter;  comp.  Wiggers, 
p.  287. — ^But  he  bestows  more  attention  upon  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination. He  decidedly  rejects  the  doctrine  of  unconditional 
election  by  making  a  difiSsrence  between  predetermination  and 
foreknowledge,  the.  former  of  which  is  independent  of  the  latter; 
de  grat  et  lib.  arbitrio  L     Wiggers,  p.  279,  8&     Faustus  uses  e.g. 
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ibe  following  arguments  which  savour  strongly  of  anthropomor- 
phism: When  I  accidentally  cast  my  eyes  upon  a  vicious  action, 
it  does  not  foUow  that  I  am  guilty  of  it,  because  I  have  seen  it. 
Thus  God  foresees  adultery,  without  exciting  man  to  impurity;  he 
foresees  murder,  without  exciting  in  man  the  desire  for  itsoommis- 
sion,  etc.  WiggerSy  p.  282,  83.  In  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  un- 
conditional predestination,  as  propounded  by  his  opponent  Luddus, 
he  used  the  strongest  terms:  lex  £atalis,  decretum  fMale,  &talia 
oonstitutio,  orlginaUs  definitio  vel  fiitalis,  and  looked  upon  it  as 
something  heathenish;  Wiggers,  p.  315.  He  believed  in  universal 
atonement. 

^  Comp.  Gknnadius  Massiliensis  and  Ennodius  Ticinensis^  in 
Wiggers,  p.  350,  ss.  A  summary  view  of  the  Semipelagian  doc- 
trine in  general,  and  its  relation  to  both  Augustinism  and  Pela- 
gianism,  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  table  by  Wiggers,  p.  359-64. 

^  Wiggers,  p.  368. 

^  Wiggers,  p.  369,  concerning  his  book:  de  gratia  et  lib. 
arbitrio. 

^  Wiggers,  p.  369,  ss.  Fulgentius,  carrying  the  doctrine  of 
imputation  still  farther  than  Auguistine,  consigned  to  everlasting 
fire  not  only  those  infants  that  died  without  being  baptized,  bat 
also  the  immature  foetus;  de  fide  ad  Petrum,  c.  30,  quoted  by 
Wiggers,  p.  376.  But  in  reference  to  predestination,  he  endea- 
voured carefully  to  avoid  aU  exaggerations  which  might  give 
offence  to  Christian  feelings  {Neander,  Kirchengesch.  p.  1854). 
After  the  interference  of  the  Scythian  monks  he  expressly  blamed 
those  who  asserted  the  doctrine  of  predestination  to  evil,  though 
he  maintained  himself  a  prsedest.  duplex  (although  in  a  different 
sense);  Neander,  L  c.  p.  1357.  Grace  is  in  his  opinion  prove- 
niens,  as  well  as  oomitans  and  subseqnens.  (E^.  ad  Theodorum  de 
conversione  a  seculo,  quoted  by  Wiggers,  p.  386). 

^^  Mcmsi,  T.  viiL  p.  71 1^  ss.  Aug.  0pp.  T.  x.  part  iL  Append, 
p.  157,  ss.  Wiggers,  p.  430.  MUnscher  ed.  by  v<m  Colin,  p. 
417.  The  conclusion  is  the  most  important  part:  Aliquos  veco 
ad  malum  divina  potestate  prsedestinatos  esse  non  solum  non  cre- 
dimus,  sed  etiamsi  sunt  qui  tantum  malum  credere  velint,  cum 
omni  detestatione  illis  anathema  didmus.  On  the  synod  of  Va- 
lence, see  Mcmsi  viii  723,  ss.    App.  p.  162. 

^^  Among  the  eariier  popes  Celestine  and  OeUmus  L  con- 
demned Semipelagianism:  Hormisdas,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
nounced a  very  mild  judgment  in  opposition  to  the  Scythian 
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monks,  without  however  denying  the  doctrine  of  Augustine.  See 
BonifjEUiii  11.  Epist  ad  Oeesarium  given  by  Mansi,  T.  viii.  p.  735, 
and  App.  1 61,  sa 

^^  Comp.  Neander^  EirchengescL  iiL  p.  287.  Wiggers,  de 
Oregario  M.  ejusque  pkdtis  anthropologicis,  Bost  1838.  Lau,  p. 
379,  as.  The  views  of  Gregory  are  most  fully  developed  in  Mor. 
iv.  c  24;  comp.  xv.  c.  15,  51;  ix.  c.  21,  34,  and  many  other  pas- 
sagea  Along  with  strict  Augustinism,  we  find  in  his  writings 
semipelagian  modifications.  For  his  views  respecting  the  doctrine 
of  grace,  see  Mor.  xx.  4;  hom.  in  Ezech.  L  5.  Lau,  p.  403,  ss. 
He  also  distinguishes  between  gratia  prsBveniens  and  subsequens. 
The  former  is  operans,  but  at  the  same  time  co-operans.  The 
gratia  subsequens  is  a  means :  ne  inaniter  velimus,  sed  possimus 
implere.  See  Mor.  xxii  c.  9:  Sancti  viri  sdunt,  post  primi 
parentis  lapsum  de  corruptibili  stirpe  se  editos,  et  non  virtute 
propria,  sed  prseveniente  gratia  supema  ad  meUore  se  vota  et  opera 
commutatos:  et  quidquid  sibi  mali  inesse  conspiciunt,  de  mortal! 
propagine  sentiunt  meritum;  quidquid  vero  in  se  boni  inspiciunt, 
immortalis  gratise  cognoscunt  donum,  eique  de  acoepto  numere 
debitores  fiant,  qui  et  prseveniendo  dedit  iis  bonum  velle  quod 
voluerunt,  et  subsequendo  concessit  bonum  esse,  quod  vohmt. 
Qregory  further  maintains,  that  grace  can  be  lost,  Mor.  xxv.  8  (we 
know  what  we  are,  but  we  do  not  know  what  we  shall  be) ;  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  appears  to  assert  the  irresistibility  of  grace 
(Mor.  ix.  9:  sicut  nemo  obstitit  largitati  vocantis,  ita  nuUus  obviat 
justitise  relinquentis) ;  on  the  other,  he  says,  that  the  humble  will 
accept^  the  proud  reject  the  g^  of  Qod,  (Mor.  xxx.  1 ;  evang.  lib. 
iL  horn.  22.)  comp.  Lau,  p.  410,  411. 

It  is  worthy  of  notioe^  th»t  in  this  jwotracted  oontroyersy  the  objeotire 
aspect  of  anthropology  was  farmore  developed  than  the  subjectire.  The 
doctrine  of  the  economy  of  redemption  still  remains  in  an  imperfect 
state,  as  may  be  seen  t,  g.  from  the  indefinite  manner  in  wMeh  the  terms 
justificare  and  justificatio  ( »  justmn  &cere,  see  Wiggtr^  p.  380)  were 
used,  and  from  the  want  of  proper  definitions  of  the  nature  of  faith. 
WiggerSy  therefore,  jostly  closes  his  account  of  this  oontroTersy  by  saying: 
**A  mon  prqfound  axofiMinaUon  of  £A<  noHire  of  fa4Ui  would  evm  then 
haw  given  a  very  different  appearance  to  Chrietian  anthropology"  It 
should  further  be  ohserred,  that  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion rested  on  his  views  of  original  sin.  Adam  was  free  before  the  fikll, 
and  predestination  accordingly  had  no  power  over  him,  though  Qod 
f&rdoMw  his  transgression  (Aug.  de  ctv.  Dei  xiL  SI).  Later  thedogians 
extended  predestination  even  to  Adam,  and  thus  completed  the  doetrine 
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of  predestination  in  a  speculative  point  of  view.  The  Befonnatiofn 
finished  the  work  which  Augustine  left  incomplete ;  the  Lutheranty  by 
developing  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  justification,  the  CalviwigtSy  by  de- 
veloping that  of  absolute  predestination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman 
catholic  church  either  placed  itself  in  opposition  to  its  own  Father  (the 
Council  of  Trent  and  the  Jesuits),  or  did  not  go  beyond  the  doctrine 
propounded  by  him  (the  Jansenists.) 


SECOND  CLASS. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  DOCTRINES  WHICH  HAVE  EITHER  NO 

CONNECTION,  OR  BUT  A  REMOTE  ONE,  WITH 

THE  HERESIES  OF  THE  AGK 


§  115. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The  opinions  respecting  fundamental  doctrines  which 
had  been  matured  by  controversy^  exerted  more  or  less 
influence  upon  the  development  of  others.  Thus  the 
further  theological  definitions  respecting  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God^  creation,  etc.,  are  moulded  by  the  views 
on  the  Trinity;  those  which  relate  to  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  the  significance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  stand 
in  connection  with  the  notions  concerning  the  nature  of 
Christ;  those  respecting  baptism  and  the  sacraments  as 
means  of  grace^  are  connected  with  anthropological 
definitions;  and,  lastly^  the  development  of  eschatology 
is  influenced  by  all  the  other  doctrines  together.  Even 
the  more  general  definitions  concerning  the  nature  of 
Christianity^  the  Canon  and  its  relation  to  tradition,  etc., 
are  in  some  way  or  other  coimected  with  certain  funda- 
mental priinciples. 

Nevertheless  we  are  justified  in  treating  of  these  doctrines  separ 
rately,  inasmnch  as  in  some  respects,  at  least,  they  are  not  affeeted 
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by  the  contests,  and  present  themselves  rather  as  a  continnation 
of  former  definitions. 


$116. 

THE  IDEA  OF  RELIGION  AND  REVELATION. 

Though  the  theologians  of  the  present  period  did  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  an  abstract  religion^  as  distinct 
from  its  positive  manifestation^  yet  we  meet  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Lactantius  with  a  more  precise  definition  of  the 
word  religiofij  which  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin.  He 
applies  the  term  in  question  not  only  to  the  external 
form  of  worship  (as  TertuUian  had  done  before  him);  but 
to  the  union  and  fellowship  of  men  with  God^  which  he 
regards  as  an  af&ir  purely  human.^  Faith  in  revelation 
was  required  as  a  necessary  condition.^ 

^  Lact  Inst  iv.  28  :  Hac  enim  conditione  gignimnr,  ut  generanti 
nos  Deo  justa  et  debita  obseqida  prsebeamns,  hunc  solum  noverimns, 
htmc  sequamur.  Hoc  vinculo  pietatis  obstricti  Deo  et  rdigati 
sumus,  tmde  ipsa  rdigio  nomen  accepit,  non,  nt  Cicero  interpre- 
tatus  est,  a  rdegendo.  Comp.  ilL  10:  Summnm  igitnr  bonmn 
hominis  in  sola  religione  est;  nam  csetera^  etiam  qum  putantnr 
esse  homioi  propria^  in  ceteris  quoqne  animalibns  reperinnttir.  11 ; 
Constat  igitnr  totios  humani  generis  consensu,  religionem  snscipi 
oportere.  He  compared  it  with  eapienHa  (iv.  4),  firom  which  it 
is  not  to  be  separated.  By  sapieutia  he  understands  the  know- 
ledge, by  religio  the  worship  of  God.  God  is  the  source  of  both. 
The  one  without  the  other  leads  to  such  eirors,  as  paganism  repre- 
sents on  the  one  hand  in  the  unbelieving  philosophers  (the  apostate 
and  disinherited  sons),  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  superstitious 
multitades  (the  runaway  slaves). — Augustine  follows  the  termin- 
ology of  TertuUian ;  he  opposes  religion  to  fides  or  pietas,  de  pecc. 
mer.  et  rem.  li  2,  see  BavmgartenrCrusiue,  iL  p.  751,  and  oomp. 
Nitzech,  uber  den  Beligionsbegriff  der  Alten,  theologische  Studien 
und  Eritiken,  L  3,  4. — Concerning  the  nature  of  religion,  and  the 
question  whether  it  principally  consists  in  knowledge,  or  in  the 
form  of  worship  f  or  whether  it  consists  in  spiritual  fellowship 
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with  Gkxl,  see  the  controyersy  between  Eunoiniiu  and  his  opponents 
in  §  125,  and  Neanier,  Eirchengeschichte,  iL  %  p.  867. 

'  On  the  necessity  of  faith  in  revelation  in  general,  see  Rujini 
expos,  fide  (in  Fell's  edition  of  Cypr.)  p.  18 :  Ut  ergo  intelligentisB 
tibi  aditos  patescat,  recte  primo  omnium  te  credere  profiteris;  quia 
nee  navem  quis  ingreditnr  et  liquido  ac  profando  vitam  committit 
elemento,  nisi  se  prius  credat  posse  salvari,  nee  agricola  semina 
sulcis  obruit  et  fruges  spaigit  in  terram,  nisi  credideret  ventnros 
imbres,  afihtunun  quoqne  solis  teporem,  quibos  terra  eonfota 
segetem  mnltiplicata  frnge  producat  ac  rentis  qiirantibns  nntrial 
Nihil  denique  est,  quod  in  vita  geri  possit,  A  non  credulitas  ante 
prsdcesserit  Quid  ergo  mirom  si  accedentes  ad  Deum  credere  nos 
primo  omnium  profitemur,  cum  sine  hoc  nee  ipsa  exigi  possit  yita 
commimis?  Hoc  autem  idcirco  in  principiis  prsemisimus,  quia 
pagan!  nobis  objicere  solent,  quod  religio  nostra,  quia  quasi 
rationibus  deficit,  in  sola  credendi  persuasione  consistat.  c£  Aug. 
de  utilitate  credendi,  c.  13 :  Recte  igitur  caiholicse  disciplinsB 
majestate  institntom  est,  ut  accedentibus  ad  religionem  fides  per- 
suadeatur  ante  omnia.  He  too  shows,  that  without  fiuth  there  can 
be  no  friendship  even  among  men  (c.  10),  no  filial  love  and  piety. 
Augustine  knows  of  no  otlier  religion  than  positive  Christianity, 
and  insists  that  reason  should  submit  to  it ;  iot  faith  precedes  the 
knowledge  of  reason,  L  c.  c.  14 ;  Deinde  fateor,  me  jam  Christo 
credidisse  et'in  animum  induxisse,  id  esse  verum  quod  ille  dixerit^ 
edamsi  nulla  ratione  fiilciatur.  Reason  would  never  have  saved 
man  from  darkness  and  misery,  nisi  summus  Deus  poptdari  quor- 
dam  dementia  divini  intellectus  auctoritatem  usque  ad  ipsum 
corpus  humanum  declinaret  atque  submitteret^  cujus  non  solum 
profceptie,  sed  etiam  factie  excitate  animae  redire  in  semetipsas  et 
respicere  patriam  etiam  sine  disputationum  concertatione  potuis- 

sent Mihi  autem  certum  est,  nusquam  prorsus  a  Christi  aucto- 

ritate  discedere,  non  enim  reperio  valentiorem,  contra  Academ.  I 
iil  c.  19,  20.  Comp.  de  vera  reL  c  5 ;  de  moribus  eccles.  cath.  a 
7:  Quare  deinceps  nemo  ex  me  quserat  sententiam  meam,  sed 
potius  audiamus  oracula  nostrasque  ratiunculas  divinis  submitt»- 
mus  affatibua  (We  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  Augustine  was 
the  most  ingenious  and  eloquent  advocate  of  Supranaturalism  in 
its  opposition  to  Rationalism). 
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1.  Prolegomena. 
$177. 

APOLOGETICAL  VrRITINGS  IN  DEFENCB  OF  CHRIBTIANITT. 

In  proportion  as  the  polemical  tendency  of  the  present 
period  prevailed  over  the  apolegetical,  the  proofs  for  the 
truth  and  divinity  of  Christ's  religion  lost  originality^  and 
most  writers  were  satisfied  with  the  mere  repetition  of 
former  statements.^  The  attacks  of  Porphyfy,  Julian  the 
Apostate^  and  others,  however^  called  forth  new  efforts  in 
defence  of  Christianity;^  the  accusations  of  the  heathen^ 
when  Christianity  was  established  as  the  religion  of  the 
world  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire,  induced 
Augustine  to  compose  his  apologetical  treatise  de  civitate 
Del 

^  Among  the  apologists  prevuma  to  the  apostasy  of  Julian,  Ar- 
ndbiua  (adversus  gentes)  deserves  to  be  noticed    His  argument 

a  tnto,  iL  4,  is  as  follows noime  pnricur  ratio  est,  ex  dnobns 

incertis  et  in  amlMgua  ezpectatione  pendentibus  id  potius  credere, 
quod  aliquaa  spes  ferat,  quam  omnino  quod  nnllns?  In  illo 
enim  pericoli  nihil  est,  si  quod  dicitor  imminere  cassnm  fiat  et 
vacuum:  in  hoc  damnum  est  maximum,  ie.  salutis  amissio,  si 
cum  tempus  adveneiit  aperiatur,  non  fuisse  mendadunL  Euse- 
hiua  of  CsBsarea  likewise  defended  Christianity  in  his  prsepar.  and 
demonstr.  evang.  (§  82,  note  1):  Aihanaaius  in  his  X0709  xariL 
''EXkffiHK,  etc 

^  Eu9Mu8,  L  c.,  Theodoret,  AugusHne,  and  others  combated 
Porphyry:  Eusebius  also  opposed  Hierocles  in  a  separate  treatise. 
OyrU  of  Alexa/ndria  wrote  10  books  against  the  Emperor  Julian, 
who  charged  Christiamty  with  contradiction& — ^The  dialogue  en- 
titled Pbilopatris  form^ly  ascribed  to  Lucian,  may  have  been 
composed  under  the  same  emperor,  see  Nea/nder,  Eiichengesch  ii. 
1,  p.  191. 
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§  118. 
Miracles  and  pbopuecy. 

Since  the  Christians  were  accustcnned  to  appeal  to  mi- 
racles and  prophecies  in  support  of  the  truth  of  their 
religion^  it  was  of  importance  more  precisely  to  define  the 
idea  of  a  miracle.  Augustine  did  this  by  defining  miracles 
as  events  which  deviate  not  so  much  from  the  order  of 
nature  in  general,  as  from  that  particular  order  of  nature 
which  is  known  to  us.^  With  regard  to  prophecies^  many 
passages  of  the  Old  Test,  were  still  applied  to  the  Mes- 
siah»  which  had  no  reference  to  him^  and  the  truly  Mes- 
sianic passages  were  taken  in  a  less  comprehensive  sense 
than  historical  interpretation  required.^  Hie  apologists 
also  appealed  to  Christ's  prophecy  respecting  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem^  which  had  long  since  received  its  ac- 
complishment, to  the  fiite  of  the  Jewish  nation^^  and  the 
similar  judgment  with  which  God  had  visited  the  Romaa 
empire,  and  compared  these  events  with  the  triumphant 
spread  of  the  gospel.^  And^  lastly,  even  Augustine 
takes  notice  of  the  Sibylline  oracles^  mentioned  by  Lac- 
tantius.^ 

^  Aug.  de  utilitate  cred  c.  16:  Miiacolom  vooo,  qnidqaid 
arduom  aut  insolitum  supra  spem  vel  fsu^ultatem  mirantis  apparet, 
de  civ.  D.  1.  xxL  c  8:  Omnia  portenta  contra  natoram  dicimus 
esse,  Bed  non  sunt  Quomodo  est  enim  contra  naturam  quod  Dei 
fit  voluntate,  quum  voluntas  tanti  utique  conditoris  conditae  rei 
cujusque  natura  sit?  Portentum  ergo  fit  non  contra  naturam,  sed 
contra  quam  est  nota  no^t^ra... quamvis  et  ipsa  quse  in  rerum 
natura  omnibus  nota  sunt  non  minus  mira  sint,  essentque  sta- 
penda  considerantibus  cunctis,  si  solerent  homines  miiari  nisi 
rara. — ^The  nearer  the  Canon  of  the  Bible  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, the  more  necessary  it  became  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  miracles  related  in  Scripture,  as  historically  authenti- 
cated fiicts,  and  those  miracles  which  were  generally  believed  still 
to  take  place  in  the  church.     Respecting  faith  in  miracles  in 
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^neral,  Augostine  expressed  himself  very  freely,  de  civit.  Dei 
zxL  c.  6,  7,  (in  reference  to  miraculous  phenomena,  but  his  lan- 
guage is  also  applicable  to  other  miraculous  stories  of  the  age) ; 
Nee  ergo  volo  temere  credi  cuncta,  quae  posui,  exceptis  his,  quse 
ipse  sum  expertus.  Cetera  vero  sic  habeo,  ut  neque  affirmanda, 
neque  neganda  decreverim.  Gomp.  de  utU.  cred.  1  c.  de  vera  reL 
25  (Retract.  L  c.  13).  Concerning  the  miracles  related  in  Scrip- 
ture themselves,  it  was  of  importance  to  distinguish  the  miracles 
performed  by  Jesus  from  those  wrought  by  ApoUonius  of  Tyana^ 
to  which  EUerocles  and  others  appealed.  Augustine  therefore 
directed  attention  to  the  benevolent  design  of  Christ's  miracles, 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  those  which  are  merely  per- 
formed for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  applause  of  meu  (e.  g,  the 
attempt  to  fly  in  the  presence  of  an  assembled  multitude)  de  utiL 
cred.  L  c  Comp.  Cyr,  Alex,  contra  JuL  i  1. :  ^Eyi^  Si,  ore  fiev 
T&v  ^EXXi]P<av  a'lnjKKirffieOa  ifA^povrqaia^  xdi  *!ro\if9  avorei^ 
X^^^  X0709  T&p  ixeiiHov  repdpeias  t^  ypiOTiaif&Vy  if^aiqv  air 
KoivavlayiLp  ovSefila  (fxorl  rpo9  ckoto^,  aXX  ovBefj^pl^  irurr^  fierce 
aTTUTTov, — On  the  view  of  Gregory  the  Great  respecting  miracles 
see  Neander,  KirchengescL  iiL  p.  294,  9o. 

^  Augustine  gives  a  canon  on  this  pomt,  de  civit  Dei  xviL  c. 
16,  ss.,  comp.  xviiL  29,  sa  and  below  §  122,  note  4. 

^  ^t4^.  de  civ.  D.  iv.  34:....Et  nunc  quod  (Judsei)  per  omnes  fere 
terras  gentesque  dispersi  sunt,  illius  unius  veri  Dei  providentia 
est    Comp.  xviiL  c.  46. 

^  Amob.  iL  p.  44,  45 :  Nonne  vel  hsec  saltem  fidem  vobis  faciunt 
argumenta  credendi,  quod  jam  per  omnes  terras  in  tam  brevi  tem- 
poiis  spatio  immensi  nominis  hujus  sacramenta  diffusa  simt?  quod 
nulla  jam  natio  est  tam  barbari  moiis  et  mansuetudinem  nesciens, 
quffi  non  ejus  amore  versa  moUiverit  asperitatem  suam  et  in  pla- 
cidos  sensus  adsumta  tranquillitate  migraverit?  Aug,  dv.  D.  v. 
25, 26,  xviiL  50 : . .  .inter  horrendas  persecutiones  et  varios  cruciatus 
ac  funera  Martyrum  prsedicatum  est  toto  orbe  evangelium,  contes- 
tante  Deo  signis  et  ostentis  et  variis  virtutibus,  et  Spiritus  Sancti 
muneribus:  ut  populi  gentium  credentes  in  earn,  qui  pro  coram 
redemtione  crudfixus  est,  Christiano  amore  venerarentur  sanguinem 
Martyrum,  quem  diabolico  furore  uderunt;  ipsique  reges^  quorum 
le^bos  vastabatur  Ecclesia,  ei  nomini  salubiiter  subderentur,  quod 
de  tena  crudeliter  auferre  conati  sunt;  et  falsos  deos  indperent 
persequi,  quoram  causa  cultores  Dd  veri  fuerant  antea  persecutL 

^  Lact  iv.  15, 26,  Aug.  de  dv.  Dd  xviiL  23,  CyrilL  Alex,  contra 
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JoL  L  1.  Bat  the  enemies  of  Ghiistianity  maintained,  even  in 
the  times  of  Laetantius,  non  esse  ilia  carmina  Sybillina,  sed  a 
Christianis  oonficta  atque  composita. 

SOURCES  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE — ^BIBLE  AND 

TRADITION. 

During  the  present  period  both  the  Biik  and  tradition 
were  regarded  as  the  sources  of  Christian  knowledge.^ 
The  statement  oi  Augustine^  that  he  was  induced  by  the 
authority  of  the  church  alone  to  believe  in  the  Gospel, 
only  proves  that  he  considered  the  believer,  but  not  the 
Bible^  to  be  dependent  on  that  authority.^  In  eccle- 
siastical controverdes  and  elsewhere  the  Bible  was  ap- 
pealed to  as  the  highest  authority,^  and  its  perusal 
recommended  to  the  people  as  the  source  of  truth,  and 
the  book  of  books.^ 

^  Nihil  aliad  prsecipi  volumus,  qoam  quod  Evangelistarom  et 
Apostolorum  fides  et  traditio  incorrapta  servat,  Oratian  in  Cod. 
Theod.  L  xvi  tit  vL  1,  2. 

^  Adv.  Man.  5 :  Evangelio  non  crederem,  nisi  me  ecclesiBe  catho- 
lic8B  commoveret  auctoritas.  This  passage  is  to  be  compared  in 
its  whole  connection :  see  Lilcke,  Zeitschrift  fur  evangel  Christen. 
L  1,  4.  Liicke  justly  rejects,  ibid.  p.  71,  the  expedient  adopted 
by  older  protestant  theologians,  e.  g,  Bucer  and  8.  Banmgarten 
(Untersachnng  theologischer  Streitigkeiten,  vol  iii  p.  48)  vis.  to 
assign  to  the  imperfect  tense  the  signification  of  the  pluperfect 
"  according  to  the  A  ^riccm  dialect!' 

*  Atkanasiua  contra  gent  i.  p.  1,  b.:  Avrdpicei^  fih  ydp  eUrw 
al  affUu  KoX  Oeoirvewrroi  ypaff>aX  wpo^  rifv  rrj^  oKffOeiiv;  cnraryye' 
Xlav, — Chrys,  contra  Anomoeos  zL  0pp.  i  p.  542.  Aug.  Boctr. 
Christ.  L  87:  Titubabit  fides,  si  scripturarum  sacrarum  vaciUet 
auctoritas.  ib.  ii.  9,  and  many  other  passages. 

^  Aug.  Ep.  187  (0pp.  iL  p.  810):  (Scriptnra  Sacra)  omnibus 
(est)  accessibilis,  quamvis  paucissimis  penetrabilia  Ea,  quse 
aperte  continet,  quasi  amicus  familiaris  sine  fuco  ad  cor  loquitur 
indoctorum  atque  doctcnrum. — ^De  doctr.  christ  il  42:  Quantum 
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autem  minor  est  aori  argenti  yestisqiie  copia,  quam  de  JEgyfiio 
secum  ille  populos  abstnlit  in  comparatione  divitiarum,  quad 
postea  Hieiosolym®  consecutos  est,  qn»  mazime  in  Salomons 
ostendnntor,  tanta  fit  concta  scientia,  quse  qnidem  est  ntilis, 
coUecta  de  libris  gentium,  si  divinarum  scripturarum  sdentise 
comparetur.  Nam  quicquid  homo  extra  didicerit,  si  noxium  est, 
ibi  damnatur,  si  ntile  est,  ibi  invenitor.  Et  cnm  ibi  quisque  in- 
yenerit  omnia^  qu8&  ntiliter  alibi  didicit,  multo  abnndantins  ibi 
inveniet  ea,  qujB  nnsquam  omnino  alibi,  sed  in  illarum  tantam- 
modo  Scriptnramm  mirabili  altitndine  et  mirabili  humilitate  dis- 
cuntur.  Comp.  Theodoret.  Protheoria  in  Psalm.  0pp.  T.  L  p. 
602.  Basilii  M.  Horn  in  Ps.  L  (0pp.  L  p.  90).  Budelbach,  Lap. 
38,  and  Neander,  gewichtyoUe  Aussprliche  alter  Kirchenlehrer 
iiber  den  allgemeinen  und  rechten  Gebrauch  der  heiL  Scbrift, 
in  his  kleinen  Oelegenheitsschriften  Berlin  1839,  p.  155,  sa  Chry- 
sostom,  howeyer,  is  tsi  from  making  salyation  dependent  on  the 
letter  of  Scriptora  In  his  opinion  it  would  be  much  better,  if 
we  needed  no  Scripture  at  all,  proyided  the  grace  of  Qod  were 
as  distinctly  written  upon  our  hearts,  as  the  characters  are  upon 
the  book.  (Introduct  to  the  homilies  on  Matth.  0pp.  T.  yii  p. 
1).  In  the  same  manner  Augustine  says  de  doctr.  christ  i  39 : 
Homo  itaque  fide,  spe  et  caritate  subnixus,  eaque  inconcusse 
retinens  non  indiget  Scripturis  nisi  ad  alios  instruendoa  Itaque 
multi  per  hsec  tria  etiam  in  solitudine  sine  codicibus  yiyunt 
XJnde  in  illis  arbitrare  jam  impletom  esse  quod  dictum  est  (1  Cor. 
xiiL  8) :  Siye  prophetee  eyacuabuntur,  siye  linguse  cessabunt^  siye 
scientia  eyacuabitur,  etc. 

§  120. 

THB  CANON. 

LUchif  iiber  den  neuteBtomentlichen  Kanon  des  Eiuebins  von  Gaaarea. 
Berlin  1816.  SptUUr,  L.  T.,  Kritiflche  Untetsudmng  des  00"^  kodi^ 
caisohen  Eanons.  Bremen  1777. — On  the  other  side:  Bickd,  in  the  theo- 
logische  Studien  tmd  JBjritiken  1830,  part  3,  p.  591,  as.  [Siwurt,  Critical 
History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Test  Canon,  p.  438,  as.  447,  ss.] 

The  more  firmly  the  doctrine  of  the  church  was  estab- 
lished, the  nearer  the  Canon  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
the  principal  parts  of  which  had  beea  deterauned  in  the 
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times  of  Ettsebius}  was  brought  to  its  completion.  The 
synods  of  Laodicea,^  of  Hippo,  and  (the  third)  of  Carth- 
age,^ contributed  to  this  result.  The  theologians  of  the 
Eastern  church  distinctly  separated  the  later  productions 
of  the  Greco-jewish  literature  {i.  e^  the  apocryphal  books^ 
libri  ecclesiastic!)  from  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Test.  L  e. 
the  literature  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  But  although 
Rufintis^  and  Jerome  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  same 
distinction  in  the  Latin  church,  it  became  the  general 
custom  to  follow  Augustine  in  doing  away  with  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books  of 
the  Old  Test.,  and  in  considering  both  as  equal.^  The 
Canon  of  the  Manichaeans  differed  considerably  from  that 
of  the  Catholic  church.^ 

^  Etts.  h.  e.  iii.  25,  adopts  three  classes,  viz.  ifioKoyovfjbeifiif  av- 
TiXeyofieva,  v60a,  (whether  and  in  how  &r  the  last  two  classes  dif- 
fer, see  Lihcke,  L  c). — To  the  first  class  belong  the  four  gospels, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  (inclusive  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  first 
Epistle  of  Peter ;  to  the  Antilegomena  belong  the  Epistles  of  James, 
Jude,  the  second  of  Peter,  and,  lastly,  the  second  and  third  Epistles 
of  John.  With  regard  to  the  book  of  Revelation  the  opinions  differ. 
The  following  are  reckoned  among  the  voda :  Acta  PauU,  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hennas,  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
and  the  Apostolical  constitutions.  The  aroira  icaX  Bva-trefifj  rank 
below  the  voOa, 

^  The  Synod  of  Laodicea  was  held  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  (between  the  years  360  and  364).  In  the  59th 
canon  it  was  enacted,  that  no  uncanonical  book  should  be  used 
in  the  churches,  and  in  the  60th  a  list  was  given  of  the  canonical 
books,  iu  Mansi,  ii.  574.  In  this  list  all  the  Hebrew  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  received,  and  the  apocryphal  books 
excluded  (with  the  exception  of  the  book  of  Baruch  and  the 
Epistle  of  Jeremiah).  The  canon  of  the  New  Test,  is  the  same 
as  ours,  except  the  book  of  Revelation,  which,  however,  was  con- 
sidered genuine  in  Egypt  (by  Athanasius  and  Cyrill).  But  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  ascribed  to  Paul. — For  further  particulars  see  the  intro- 
ductions to  the  New  Test. 
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.  ^  A.D.  393,  and  a*d.  397.  '  These  synods  nuftiber  the  Apociypha 
of  the  Old  Test  among  the  canonical  bopks.  Comp.  the  36th 
canon  Oona  Hippon.  in  Mansi,  iiL  924,  and  ConciL  Carth.  11.  c. 
47,  Mansiy  iiL  891.  Innocent  L  (a.d.  405),  and  Oelasius  L  (a.d: 
494)  (?)  confirmed  their  decisions. 

^  Rufini,  Expos.  Symb.  (1.  c.)  p.  26 :  Sciendmn  tamen  est,  quod 
et  aUi  libri  snnt,  qui  non  catholici,  sed  ecclesiastici  a  majoribus 
appellati  sunt,  ut  est  Sapientia  Salomoms  et  alia  Sapientia^  qusB 
dicitur  filii  Syrach,  qui  liber  apud  Latinos  hoc  ipso  general! 

Yocabulo  Ecclesiasticus  appeUator Ejusdem  ordinis  est  libellus 

Tobifld  et  Judith  et  Maccabseorum  librL  He  places  the  Shepherd 
of  Hennas  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old 
Test,  and  maintains  that  they  might  be  read,  but  not  quoted, 
as  authorities,  "ad  auctoritatem  ex  his  fidei  confirmandam.*^ 
Gomp.  EKer.  in  Prologo  galeato,  quoted  by  De  Wette,  Einleitung, 
L  p.  45. 

'^  Aug.  de  doctr.  chr.  iL  8,  and  other  passages  quoted  by  De 
Wette^  L  a  Comp.  Mii/nscher,  Handb.  iii  p.  64,  ssw  Qregory 
the  Oreaty  mor.  lib.  xix.  c.  21 :  Non  inordinate  agimus,  si  ex  libris^ 
licet  non  canonicis,  sed  tamen  ad  sedificationem  ecdesiee  editis 
testimoniam  proferamus.  He  makes  only  a  relative  distinction 
between  the  Old  and  New  Test,  lib.  i  hom.  6,  in  Ezeeh. :  Divina 
eloquia,  etsi  temporibus  distincta^  sunt  tamen  sensibus  unita. 

^  Milnscher,  L  c.  p.  91,  ss.  Treehsdy  liber  den  Eanon,  die 
Eritik  und  Exegese  der  Manichaer.  Bern.  1832.  8.  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  Old  Test,  and  the  connection  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments^  was  defended  in  opposition  to  the  Mani* 
ehseans,  especiaUy  by  Atigtutine,  de  mor.  cedes,  eath.  L  c  27, 
de  utiUtate  credendi,  and  elsewhere. 


§  121. 

IN8PIBATI0N  AKB  INTEBPRETATION. 

[Ikwidionf  A,  Sacred  HennenenticB,  p.  111-162.]    On  the  litetature, 

oomp.  §  32. 

The  writers  of  the  present  period  regarded  inspiration 
as  having  reference  either  spiritually  to  the  doctrines^  or 
mechanically  to  the  letter  of  Scripture.    Not  only  were 
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the  contents  of  Holy  Writ  considered  to  be  divinely  in- 
spired,^ but  it  was  also  thought  a  crime  even  to  sup^ 
pose  the  possibility  of  chronolo^cal  errors  and  histori- 
cal contradictions  on  the  part  of  the  Sacred  penmen.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  their  different  peculiarities  as  men 
were  not  overlooked,  but  made  use  of,  in  order  to  ex-* 
plain  the  diversity  of  their  mode  of  perception  and 
style.^  The  allegorical  system  of  interpretation  gave 
way  in  the  East  to  the  sober  grammatical  method  of  the 
Antiochian  school.^  In  the  West,  on  the  contrary, 
some  intimations  of  Augustine  led  to  the  adoption  of 
a  fourfold  sense  of  Scripture,  which  was  afterwards 
firmly  established  by  the  scholastic  divines  of  the  next 
period,^ 

^  This  may  be  seen  from  certain  general  phiases  which,  having 
originated  in  the  preceding  period,  had  now  come  into  general 
use,  such  as  dela  yfMuf>ii,  KvpuueaX  ypcufxU,  deonvevcroi,  ypa^tU, 
coelestes  litterse  (Lact  Inst  iv.  c  22),  as  well  as  the  simile  of 
the  lyre,  (comp.  §  32,  note  4),  which  was  applied  in  a  somewhat 
diiSerent  s^ise  by  Chrys.  hom.  de  Ignat  0pp.  ii  p.  594. 

^  Eusdnus  of  C»sarea  says  that  it  is  Opcurb  koL  nrpoireri^  to 
assert  that  the  sacred  writers  could  have  substituted  one  name  for 
another,  e,  g,  Abimelech  for  Achish  (^Ayxfw)  Comment,  in  Ps. 
xmiL  in  M(mtfav4>on,  colL  nov.  T.  L  p.  129.  That  ChryBOStom 
designates  the  words  of  the  apostle  not  as  such,  but  as  words  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  of  God  (in  Ev.  Joh.  hom.  i  0pp.  T.  viiL  p.  6,  de 
Lazaro  cone.  4.  0pp.  i.  p.  755,  and  elsewhere),  may  partly  be 
ascribed  to  his  practico-rhetorical  tendency.  As  he  calls  the  mouth 
of  the  prophets  the  mouth  of  Qod  (in  Act  App.  hom.  xix.  Op.  T.  iz. 
p.  159),  so  Augustine  (de  consensu  Ew.  i.  35),  compares  the  apostles 
with  the  hands  which  noted  down  that  which  CSoist^  the  head,  dic- 
tated. He  also  calls  (in  Gon£  viL  21)  the  Sacred  Scriptures  venera- 
bilem  stilum  Spir.  S.  He  informs  Jerome  of  his  theory  of  inspira- 
tion in  the  following  mamier  (Ep.  82.  0pp.  iL  p.  143) :  Ego  enim 
&teor  caritati  tuse,  solis  eis  Scripturanun  libris,  qui  jam  canQnid 
appellantur,  didici  hunc  timorem  honoremque  deferre,  ut  nullmn 
eorum  auctorem  scribendo  aliquid  errasse  firmissime  credam. 
Ae  si  aliquid  in  eis  offendero  iitteris,  quod  videatur  contiarium 
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reritati,  nihil  aliiid,  qnam  vel  mendosnm  esse  cokUoeni,  vel  inter* 
pretem  non  aasecatom  esse,  qu6d  dictum  est^  Tel  me  minime  in^^ 
tellexisse  non  ambigant  Alios  autem  ita  lego,  at  qnantalibet 
sanctitate  doctrinaque  pnepolleant,  mm  ideo  venun  pntem,  quia 
ipsi  ita  senserant,  sed  quia  mihi  vel  per  illos  anctores  canonico% 
yel  probabili  ratione,  quod  a  vero  non  abhorreat,  persnadere  po- 
tneranl  Nevertheless  be  admits  (ibid.  p.  150,  §  24)  that  the 
canonical  anthority  may  be  restricted,  inasmuch  as  in  reference 
to  the  dispute  between  Paul  and  Peter,  he  places  the  former  above 
the  hitter.  Comp.  de  civ.  Dei  xviiL  41 :  Denique  auctores  nostri, 
in  quibus  non  frustra  sacrarum  litterarum  figitur  et  terminatur 
canon,  absit  ut  inter  se  aliqua  ratione  diasentiani  Unde  non 
immerito,  cum  ilia  scriberent^  eis  Deum  vel  per  eos  locutum,  non 
pauci  in  scholis  atque  gymnasiiB  litigiosis  disputationibus  garruli, 
sed  in  agris  atque  in  urbibus  cum  doctis  atque  indoctis  tot  tan<« 
tique  populi  crediderunt. — ^His  ojMnion  concerning  the  miraculous 
origin  of  the  Septuagint  version  accords  with  that  of  the  earlier 
Fathers,  ibid,  a  42-44,  where  he  attributes  (as  many  Hyper- 
lutherans  afterwards  did  in  reference  to  the  Lutheran  translation) 
the  defects  of  that  translation  to  a  hind  of  inspiration  which  had 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  But  this  odd  notion 
does  not  exclude  the  noble  idea  of  a  revelation  which  continues 
to  manifest  itself — an  idea  which  is  above  the  narrow  adherence 
to  the  letter,  and  forms  the  basis  of  his  belief  in  tradition. — 
Similar  views  probably  induced  Oregary  the  Oreat  to  say  in  refeiv 
ence  to  the  researches  of  learned  men  relative  to  the  aulJior  of  the 
book  ci  Job,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  know  the  pen  with  which 
the  King  of  kings  had  written  his  royal  letter,  but  that  it  sufficed 
to  have  a  full  conviction  of  its  IMvine  contents.  Thus  he  assigns, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  authorship  of  this  book  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
while,  on  the  other,  he  leaves  open  all  discussions  concerning  the 
human  instruments — discussions  which  were  greatly  dreaded  in 
later  times.    Gregory  the  Great  Moral  in  Job.  prsef  c  1,  §  2. 

*  Thus  Theodore  of  Mopeuestifiy  who  went  perhaps  &rther  than 
any  other  writer,  assumed  different  degrees  of  inspiratioa  He 
ascribed  to  Solomon  not  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but  only  that  of 
wisdom,  and  judged  of  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
only  bom  the  human  point  of  view.  Hence  the  fifth  oecumenical 
synod  found  fiiult  with  him  on  this  v^y  account,  Mami,  iz.  228. 
But  Chryeoetoniy  and  also  Jerome,  admitted  human  peculiarities, 
the  one  in  reference  to  the  gospels  (Horn.  i.  in  Matth.),  the  other 
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with  respect  to  the  apostle  Paul  (on  QaL  ▼.  12);  oomp.  Neander, 

Eirchengesch.  il  2,  p.  751.     Basil  the  Oreat  says  respecting  the 

prophets  (in  the  oommentaiy  on  Isaiah  commonly  asmbed  to  him, 

0pp.  T.  i  p.  379,  ed.  Ben.):  "As  it  is  not  eveiy  substance  which 

is  fitted  to  reflect  images,  but  only  sach  as  possess  a  certain 

smoothness  and  transparency,  so  the  effective  power  of  the  Spirit 

is  not  visible  in  all  sonls^  but  only  in  snch  as  are  neither  perverse 

nor  distorted;"  (Rvdelbach),  p.  28.     Augtuiine  (de  consensu 

evang.  ii  12)  asserts,  that  the  evangelists  had  written  ut  qnisqne 

meminerat,  nt  caique  oordi  erat,  vel  brevius  vel  prolixius:  but  he 

is  carefdl  not  to  be  misunderstood,  lib.  i  c.  2:  Quamvis  singuli 

snum  quendam  narrandi  ordinem  tenuisse  videantur,  non  tamen 

unusquisqne  eorum  velut  alterius  ignams  voluisse  scribere  repe- 

ritur,  yel  ignorata  prsetermisisse,  qusB  scripsisse  alius  invenitur: 

sed  sicut  unicuique  inspiratum  est,  non  superfluam  cooperationem 

sui  laboris  adjunxit — Concerning  Oregory  of  Nasianzvmi,  comp. 

Orat.  iL  105,  p.  60.     See  UUmwnn,  p.  305,  note. — Epiphanius 

opposed  very  decidedly  the  notions  derived  from  the  old  fiavruaj, 

(comp.  §  32),  according  to  which  the  inspired  writers  were  en* 

tirely  passive,  and  supposed  that  the  prophets  enjoyed  a  dear 

perception  of  the  Divine,  a  calm  disposition  of  mind,  et-c.     Comp. 

hser.  48,  c.  3,  and  Jerome  Pro€6m.  in  Nahum,  in  Habacuc  et  in 

Jesaiam:  Neque  vero,  ut  Montanus  cum  insanis  feminis  somniat» 

Prophetse  in  exstasi  sunt  locuti,  ut  nescirent,  quid  loquerentur,  et 

quum  alios  erudirent,  ipsi  ignorarent,  quod  dicerent.    Though 

Jerome  allows  that  human  (e,  g.  grammatical)  faults  might  have 

occurred,  yet  he  guards  himself  against  any  dangerous  inferences 

which  might  be  drawn  from  his  premises  (Comment  in  Ep.  ad 

Ephe&  lib.  iL  ad  cap.  iii  1):  Nos,  quotiescunque  soloecismos  aut 

tale  quid  annotamus,  non  Apostolum  pulsamus^  ut  malevoli  crimi* 

nantur,  sed  magis  Apostoli  assertores  sumus,  etc.     According  to 

him,  the  Divine  power  of  the  word  itself  destroyed  these  apparent 

blemishes,  or  caused  believers  to  overlook  them.     "  The  opiniofi 

of  these  theologians  manifestly  was,  that  the  external  phenomena 

do  not  preclude  the  reality  of  the  highest  effects  of  Divine  grace.*' 

Rvddbach,  p.  42. 

^  Theodoret,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  this 
tendency,  rejects  both  the  false  allegorical,  and  the  merely  histori- 
cal systems  of  interpretation,  Protheoria  in  Psalmos  (ed  Schulze) 
T.  L  p.  603,  in  Rudelbach,  p.  36.  (He  calls  the  latter  a  Jewish 
rather  than   Christian   interpretation).      Comp.    MUnter,   iiber 
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die  antiochen.   Schnle,  L  c.  and  Newnder,  Eirchengesch.  ii  2, 
p.  748,  ss. 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  Atufustine,  on  the  one  hand,  understands 
all  biblical  narratiyes  in  their  strictly  historical,  literal  sense;  and, 
on  the  other,  leaves  ample  scope  for  allegorical  interpretation. 
Thns  he  takes  much  pains,  de  ciy.  Dei  zv.  27,  to  defend  the  nar- 
rative of  the  ark  of  Noah  against  mathematical  and  physical  objec- 
tions (he  even  supposes  a  miracle  by  which  camiyorous  animals 
were  changed  into  herbiyerons),  neyertheless  he  thinks  that  all 
this  had  happened  only  ad  prsefigurandnm  ecclesiam,  and  repre- 
sents the  clean  and  unclean  animals  as  types  of  Judaism  and 
Paganism,  etc.  [Comp.  also  Davidson,  L  c.  p.  138,  where  another 
specimen  is  giyen.]  The  passage  de  genea  ad  litter,  ab.  init :  In 
libria  autem  omnibus  Sanctis  intueri  oportet,  quse  ibi  aetema  inti* 
mentur,  qu^  facta  narrentur,  qu»  futura  prsenuntientur,  qu» 
agenda  prsecipiantur,  has  giyen  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  a  fourfold 
sense  of  Scripture;  comp.  with  it  de  utiL  cred.  3:  omnis  igitur 
scriptura,  quse  testamentum  yetus  yocatur,  diligenter  earn  nosse 
cupientibus  quadri£mam  traditnr,  secundum  historiam,  secundum 
setiologiam,  secundum  analogiam,  secundum  allegoriam;  the  fur- 
ther exposition  of  his  yiews  is  giyen  ibid.  [Davidson,  Lap.  137.] 
According  to  Augustine  seyen  things  are  necessaiy  to  the  right 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  doctr.  christ  ii.  7:  timor,pietas,  scterir 
tia,  fortitudo,  consilivmi,  purgatio  cordis,  sapientia.  But  he  who 
will  perfectly  interpret  an  author,  must  be  animated  by  loye  to 
liim,  de  utiL  cred.  6 :  Agendum  enim  tecum  prius  est,  ut  auctores 
ipsos  non  oderis,  deinde  ut  ames,  et  hoc  agendum  quoyis  alio 
modo  potius^  quam  exponendis  eorum  sententiis  et  Uteris.  Prop- 
terea  quia  si  Virgilium  odissemus,  imo  si  non  eum,  piiusquam  in- 
tellectus  esset,  majomm  nostrum  commendatione  diligeremus,  nun* 
quam  nobis  satisfieret  de  illis  ejus  qusBStionibus  innumerabilibus 
quibus  grammatid  agitari  et  perturbari  solent,  nee  audiremus 
libenter,  qui  cum  ejus  laude  illas  expediret,  sed  ei  fayeremus,  qui 
per  eas  iUum  errasse  ac  delirasse  conaretur  ostendere.  Nunc  yero 
cum  eas  multi  ac  yarie  pro  suo  quisque  captu  aperire  conentur,  his 
potissimum  plauditur,  per  quorum  expositionem  melior  inyenitur 
poeta^  qui  non  solum  nihil  peccasse,  sed  nihil  non  laudabiliter 
cecinisse  ab  eis  etiam  qui  ilium  non  intelligunt,  creditur Quan- 
tum erat,  ut  similem  beneyolentiam  prseberemus  eis^  per  quos  locu* 
turn  esse  spiritum  sanctum  tarn  diutuma  yetustate  firmatum  est? 
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§  122- 

TRADITION  AND  THE  OONTINUANCfi  OF  INSPIRATION. 

The  belief  in  the  iDspiration  of  the  Scriptures  neither 
excluded  &ith  in  existing  tradition^  nor  in  a  continuance 
of  inspiration.  Not  only  passing  visions,  by  which  pious 
individuals  received  Divine  instructions  and  disclosures,^ 
were  compared  to  the  revelations  recorded  in  Scripture, 
but  still  more  the  continued  inspiration  which  the  Fathers 
enjoyed  when  assembled  in  council.^  In  course  of  time 
it  became  necessary  to  lay  down  certain  rules  by  which 
to  judge  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  developing  itself  on  its 
own  historical  foundation  in  order  to  prevent  possible 
abuses.  Such  rules  were  drawn  up  by  Vinceatius  Lerin^ 
ensis,  who  laid  down  the  three  criteria  of  aniiquUas 
(vetustas)^  universitus^  and  oonsensio,  as  marks  of  true 
ecclesiastical  tradition.^ 

^  Comp  Milnacher,  Handbuch,  liL  p.  100:  *'  Such  exalted  views 
en  inspiration  cannot  appear  strange  to  us^  since  they  existed  in 
an  age  when  Christians  bMeved  and  recorded  nvmerous  Divine 
revdations  and  inspirations  stUl  granted  to  holy  men,  and  espe- 
cially to  monks"  Such  revelations  of  course  were  supposed  not 
to  be  oontradictoiy  either  to  Scripture,  or  to  the  tradition  of  the 
church.  Thus  the  voice  from  heaven,  which  said  to  Angostine: 
*'Ego  sum,  qud  sum/' — and  "toUe  lege/'  directed  him  to  the 
Scripturea    Conf.  viiL  12. 

'  The  decisions  of  the  councils  were  represented  as  decisions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (placnit  Spiritui  Sancto  et  nobis).  Oomp.  the 
letter  of  Oonstantine  to  the  church  of  Alexandria,  Socrat  Ldi^'O 
yitp  Toh  Tpuucoo'ioi^  rjpeiraf  evurxoiroi^,  ovSiv  ianv  irepov,  ^  toS 
Oeov  yv<i>fir),  fjuikurrd  ye  oirov  to  Sryiov  TTveufia  Toiovrmv  Koi 
Tff\ueovT<av  avhp&v  hiMfoUu,^  iyteelfteifov  rifv  9eiaif  fiovkffaiv  i{e- 
^flOTMTey.  The  Emperor,  indeed,  spoke  thus  as  a  layman.  But 
Pope  Leo  the  Great  expressed  hunself  in  the  same  way,  and  claimed 
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inspirfttion  not  only  for  councils,  ep.  114,  2,  145, 1,  but  also  for 
emperors  and  imperial  decretals,  ep.  162,  3.  ep.  148,  84, 1,  even 
for  himself  ep.  16,  and  serm.  25.  Comp.  Oriesbach,  Opnsc.  i 
p.  21.  Concerning  the  somewhat  different  opinions  of  Oregory  of 
Nazianzum,  (ep.  ad  Procop.  55),  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Augus- 
tine (de  bapt.  contra  Don.  ii  c.  3),  and  Factmdiis  of  Hermiane 
(defensio  trinm  capitul,  c.  7),  on  the  other,  see  Neander,  Eirchen- 
gesch.  iL  1,  p.  374-79.  In  accordance  with  his  views  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Septuagint  to  the  original  Hebrew  (§  121),  Augiuitine 
supposes  that  the  decisions  of  earlier  councils  were  completed  by 
those  of  later  ones,  without  denying  the  inspiration  of  the  former, 
since  *^the  decision  of  councils  only  gives  puMic  sanction  to 
that  resuU  which  the  development  of  Ae  church  had  reached.'* 
Inspiration  accommodates  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  tima  Be- 
specting  this  "economy,^'  and  its  abuses,  see  MUnscher,  L  c.  p* 
156,  ss. 

^  Commonitorium,  or  Tractatus  pro  catholicsd  fidei  antiquitate 
et  uniyersitate  (composed  in  the  year  433).  Vincentius  assumes 
a  twofold  source  of  knowledge,  1.  diyin®  legis  auctoritas,  2.  eccle- 
sisB  catholicse  traditio.  The  latter  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
different  interpretations  given  to  Scripture.  The  sensus  ecclesias- 
ticus  is  the  only  right  ona  Vincentius,  like  Augustine,  also  sup- 
poses that  tradition  may  in  a  certain  sense  advance,  so  that  an^ 
opinion,  respecting  which  the  church  has  not  as  yet  pronounced  a 
decision,  is  not  to  be  considered  heretical,  but  may  be  condemned 
as  such,  if  it  be  contrary  to  the  more  fully  developed  faith  of  the 
church.  Thus  many  of  the  opinions  of  tibe  earlier  Fathers  might 
be  reconciled  with  the  decisions  of  later  council& 


2,  The  Doctrine  Concerning  God. 

§  123. 

THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

The  prevailing  tendency  to  didactic  demonstration  in- 
duced men  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  philosophical 
nroof  of  the  existence  of  God.  in  which  Christians  had 
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hitherto  believed  as  an  axiom.^  In  the  writings  df  some 
of  the  Fathers,  both  of  the  preceding  and  present  periods, 
e.  g.  Athanasitis  and  Gregory  of  Nazanzium,  we  meet  with 
what  might  be  called  the  pht/sico4heological  argument^  if 
we  understand  by  it  an  argument  drawn  from  the  beauty 
and  wisdom  displayed  in  nature,  which  is  always  calculated 
to  promote  practical  piety.  But  both  the  writers  before 
mentioned  mistrusted  a  merely  objective  proof,  and  showed 
that  a  pure  and  pious  mind  would  best  find  and  know 
God.2  The  cosmological  proof  propounded  by  Diodorus  of 
Tarsus?  and  the  ontological  argument  of  Augustine  and 
Boethim^  lay  claim  to  a  higher  degree  of  logical  precision 
and  philosophical  certainty.  The  former  argument  was 
based  upon  the  principle  that  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  everything.  Augustine  and  Boethius  inferred 
the  existence  of  God  from  the  existence  of  general 
ideas — a  proof  which  was  more  fully  developed  in 
the  next  period  by  Anselm,  and  still  later  by  Cartesius^ 
on  which  account  it  has  often  been  named  after  either 
of  them. 

^  Even  Amobitts  considered  this  belief  to  be  an  axiom,  and 
thought  it  quite  as  dangerous  to  attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of 
God,  as  to  deny  it;  adv.  gent  L  c.  33:  Quisquanme  est  hommum, 
qui  non  cum  principis  notione  diem  nativitatis  intraverit?  cui  non 
sit  ingenitum,  non  affixum,  imo  ipsis  paene  in  genitalibus  matris 
non  impressum,  non  insitum,  esse  regem  ac  dominum,  cunctorum 
qusecunque  sunt  moderatorem  ? 

^  Atiian,  adv.  gent.  L  p.  3,  ss.  (like  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  comp. 
§  35,  note  1),  starts  with  the  idea,  that  none  but  a  pure  and  sin- 
less soul  can  see  Qod  (Matt.  v.  8).  He  too  compares  the  heart  of 
man  to  a  mirror.  But  as  it  became  sullied  by  sin,  Ood  revealed 
himself  by  means  of  his  creation,  and  when  this  proved  no  longer 
sufficient,  by  the  prophets,  and,  lastly,  by  the  Logos.  Gregory  of 
Naaianzwm  argues  in  a  similar  way;  he  infers  the  existence  of 
the  Creator  from  his  works,  as  the  sight  of  a  lyre  reminds  us  both 
of  him  who  made  it,  and  of  him  who  plays  it,  Orat  xxviiL  6, 
p.  499.    Comp.  Orat  xxviiL  16,  p.  507,  608.     Orat  xiv.  33, 
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p.  281.  He  too  appeals  to  Matth.  v.  8.  ''  Rise  from  thy  low 
conditioiL  by  thy  oonyersation,  by  parity  of  heart  anite  thyself 
to  the  pure.  Wilt  thou  become  a  divine,  and  worthy  of  the 
Godhead?  Then  keep  God's  commandments,  and  walk  according 
to  his  precepts,/or  action  is  the  first  step  to  knowledge"  UUr 
mann,  p.  317. — Augv^ne  also  propounds  in  an  eloquent  manner, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  prayer,  what  is  commonly  called  the  physico- 
theological  argument  (Con£  x.  6):  Sed  et  eodum  et  terra  et 
omnia^  qusa  in  eis  sunt^  ecce  undique  mihi  dicunt,  ut  te  amem, 
nee  cessant  dicere  onmibujs,  ut  sint  inexcusabiles,  etc.  Ambrose, 
BasU  the  Oreai,  Chrysostom,  and  others,  express  themselves  in 
inuch  the  same  manner. 

^  Diodorus  Kark  elfiapiianri  in  Phot.  BibL  Cod.  223,  p.  209,  b. 
The  world  is  subject  to  change.  But  this  change  presupposes 
something  constant  at  its  foundation,  the  variety  of  creatures 
points  to  a  creative  unity;  for  change  itself  is  a  condition 
.which  has  had  a  commencement:  Ei  Se  ri^  arfhnfrov  Xeyoi  ain&v 
T^v  rpoirifv,  ro  iravrtov  abwararrepov  iurarfei'  rpojr^  yi^p  iriBo^ 
iirrXv  ap^ofjLevov,  Ktu  ovk  av  ri^  eliroi  Tpoirtfv  Svapypir  $caX  awri- 
fio9^  elveip,  r&v  trrovxj^Uov  icaX  r&v  i(  ain&v  ^fov  re  koX  a-mfidT(ov 
^  7r^Wo^o9  rpoTri),  Kai  r&v  <r)(fffidT(ov  koX  yp^t^fMrtav  kclL  r&v 
aXKtov  Trourrqrmv  17  irouctKff  BuuJMpiL  fJLovov  oir)(i  ^vipf  cufilrfai 
li^rgre  arfhnnjirov  firfre  avrofAarov  vofU^eip  rov  Kocfiopf  fMjr  ai 
airpov&rjfTOVf  0€ov  Bk  airrok  koX  to  elutu  teal  ro  ei  elutu  ircLpcur- 
ypljyevov  aa^w  ctBiva*  koX  dBurrdfeTto^  hrlarcurOiu. 

^  August  de  lib.  arbitr.  lib.  iL  c.  3,  15.  [He  asserts  that  man 
is  composed  of  eidstence,  life,  and  thinking,  and  shows  that  the 
last  is  the  most  excellent;  hence  he  infers  that  that  by  which 
thinking  is  regulated,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  superior  to 
thinking  itself,  is  the  summum  bonum.  He  finds  this  sunmmm 
bonum  in  those  general  laws  which  every  thinking  person  must 
acknowledge,  and  according  to  which  he  must  form  his  opinion 
respecting  thinking  itsel£  The  sum  total  of  these  laws  or  rules 
is  called  tndk  or  wisdom  (veritas  sapientia).  The  absolute  is, 
therefore,  equal  to  truth  itself  God  is  truth.  Ilia  veritatis  et 
sapientiffi  pulcritudo,  tantum  adsit  perpetua  voluntas  fruendi,  nee 
multitudino  audientium  constipate  secludit  venientes,  nee  peragi- 
tur  tempore,  nee  migrat  locis,  nee  nocte  intercipitur,  nee  umbr& 
intercluditur,  nee  sensibus  corporis  subjacet  De  toto  mundo  ad 
se  conversLB  qui  dUigunt  eam  onmibus  proxima  est,  omnibus  sem* 
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pitema;  nnllo  loeo  est,  nnsquam  deest;  foils  admonit,  inter  docet ; 
cerenentea  0e  commntat  omnes  ia  meUas,  a  nullo  in  deteiinB  com- 
mutatnr ;  nollus  de  iUa  judicat,  nnllns  sine  ilia  jndicat  bene.  Ac 
per  hoc  earn  manifestum  est  mentibus  nostris,  quse  ab  ipsa  nna 
fiant  singolse  sapientes,  et  non  de  ipsa,  sed  per  ipsam  de  ceteris 
jndices,  sine  dnbitatione  esse  potiorem.  Ta  autem  concessen^  si 
quid  supra  mentes  nostras  esse  monstrarem,  Deum  te  esse  confes- 
surum,  8%  adhue  nihil  esset  superiue.  Si  enim  aliquid  est  excel- 
lentius,  ille  potius  Deus  est:  ei  autem  non  est,  jam  ipsa  Veritas 
Deus  est,  8ive  ergo  iUud  sit,  eive  non  sit,  Deum  tamen  esse 
negare  non  poieris!\ — Boethius  expresses  himself  still  more  defini- 
tively, de  consoL  phiL  v.  Prosa  10;  he  shows  that  empirical  obser- 
vation and  the  perception  of  the  imperfect  lead  necessarily  to  the 
idea  of  perfection  and  its  reality  in  Qod:  Omne  enim  quod  im- 
perfectum  esse  dicitur,  id  diminutione  perfecti  imperfectum  esse 
perhibitur.  Quo  sit,  ut  si  in  quolibet  genere  imperfectum  quid 
esse  videatur,  in  eo  perfectum  quoque  aliquid  esse  necesse  sit 
Etenim  perfectione  sublata,  unde  illud  quod  imperfectum  perhibe- 
tur  eztiterit,  ne  fingi  quidem  potest.  Neque  a  diminutis  inoon- 
summatisque  natura  rerum  cepit  exordium,  sed  ab  integris  absolu- 
tisque  procedens,  in  hsec  extrema  atque  effoeta  dilabetur.    Quod 

fid est  qusedam  boni  firagilis  imperfecta  felicitas,  esse  aliquam 

Bolidam  perfectamque  non  potest  dubitari Deum  rerum  om- 

niimi  principum  honwnt  esse,  communis  humanorum  conceptio 
probat  animorunt  Nam  cum  nihil  Deo  melius  excogitari  queat, 
id  quo  melius  nihil  est,  bonum  esse  quis  dubitet?  ita  vero  bonum 
esse  Deum  ratio  demonstrat,  ut  perfectum  quoque  in  eo  bonum 
esse  convincat.     Nam  ni  tale  sit,  rerum  omnium  piinceps  esse  non 

potent Quare  ne  in  infinitum  ratio  procedat,  confitendum 

esse  snmmum  Deum  summi  perfectique  boni  esse  plenissimum. 
Compare  Schleiermacher  Geschichte  der  Fhilosophie,  p.  166: 
**AugtLstine  is  said  to  ham  given  the  first  proof  of  the  existence 
of  Ood.  But  we  are  not  to  wkderstand  hy  this,  that  he  demon- 
sirated  it  in  an  objectionable  manner,  L  e.  objectively;  he  ofdy  de- 
sires to  show,  that  tiie  idea  of  Ood  is  ai  the  foundation  of  all 
human  specuUxtion" 
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THE  NATURE  OF  GOD. 

The  definitions  of  orthodox  theologians  respecting  the 
Trinity  were^  on  the  one  hand,  based  on  the  supposition 
that  God  may  be  known  by  means  of  his  revelation,  and, 
on  the  other,  implied  that  the  contents  of  that  same  reve^ 
lation  are  a  mystery.  These  theologians,  therefore,  took 
no  offence  at  the  contradiction  involved  in  such  defini- 
tions, but  thought  it  quite  proper  that  reason  should  sub- 
mit to  revelation.  The  Arians,  on  the  contrary,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  more  rationalistic  system,  which  was 
principally  carried  out  in  all  its  logical  consequences  by. 
Eunomiui^  asserted  the  possibility  of  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  God.^  Though  the  ideas  concerning  the  Divine  Being, 
and  the  doctrinal  definitions  of  the  church,  were  still 
mixed  up  with  much  that  savoured  of  anthropomorphism,^ 
yet  the  speculative  tendency  of  the  most  eminent  theolo- 
gians of  the  present  period  led  them  carefully  to  avoid  all 
gross  representations  of  the  Grodhead.  Thus  Athanasius 
taught  that  Grod  is  above  all  existence;  AugtAriine  doubted 
whether  it  would  be  proper  to  call  God  a  substance.^ 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  that  it 
is  not  sufficient  merely  to  deny  the  sensuous.^  The  gross 
and  carnal  notions  of  the  Attdians  concerning  God  met 
with  little  approbation,^  while  the  Monophy sites j  by  blendr 
ing  the  Divine  and  the  human,  promoted  anthropomor- 
phism under  the  mask  of  Christian  orthodoxy.^ 

^  According  to  Socrat  iv.  7,  Eunomius  maintained  that  we 
know  quite  as  much  of  the  nature  of  God,  as  the  Creator  himaell 
It  does  not  follow,  because  the  mind  of  some  is  impaired  with  sin^ 
that  the  same  id  tme  in  reference  to  alL  The  natnral  man  indeed 
does  not  posisess  the  knowledge  in  question;  but  what  is  the  use 
of  a  revelation  which  reveals  nothing?    Christ  has  opened  onto 

2a 
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US  a  way  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  God  He  is  the  door,  viz. 
to  this  knowledge.  Eimomius  attached  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  theoretical,  didactical  part  of  religion,  and  supposed  its  veiy 
essence  to  consist  in  the  dxplfieia  r&v  Boyfidrcov.  Comp.  the  refu- 
tations of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  of  Basil 
Klose,  Geschichte  und  Lehre  des  Eunomius.  Kiel,  1833,  p.  36, 
ss,  UUmann,  Gregory  of  Naz.  p.  318,  ss.  Neander,  Chrysosto- 
mus,  L  p.  353,  and  Eirchengesch.  iL  2,  p.  854.  The  latter  defines 
the  characteristic  feature  of  Eunomius  as  '' supranaturalistic  dog- 
maJtism  which  is  doady  allied  to  rationalism:"  his  opponents 
charged  him  with  having  changed  theology  into  technology.  Basil 
also  reminds  him  (Ep.  16.)  of  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the 
nature  of  God,  since  he  camiot  explain  the  nature  even  of  an  ant! 
The  Arian  Philostorgius,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it  praise- 
worthy, that  Eunomius  had  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the  incom- 
prehensibility of  God,  which  Arius  himself  defended.  Hist,  eccles. 
X  2,  8. 

s  Examples  are  given  by  Milnsdier,  ed.  by  von  CoUn,  L  p.  136. 
[Athancis.  de  decret  syn.  Nic.  c.  11.  Cyrill,  CatecL  iv.  5.  Au- 
gust, Ep.  178.  14,  18,  de  divers,  qusest  20.]  Comp.  also  LacL 
Inst  vii  21,  where  he  calls  the  Holy  Spirit  pursus  ac  liquidus,  and 
in  aquse  modum  fluidus. 

'  Athan.  contra  gent  p.  3 :  ^Eirixeiva  rfj^  ova-ia^,  inrepova-io^. 
Aug,  de  trin.  v.  2,  viL  5,  prefers  the  use  of  the  word  essentia  to 
svhstantia,  comp.  de  civ.  Dei  xiL  2,  though  he  calls  himself  (Ep. 
177,  4.)  God  substantialiter  vbique  diffusus,  Oomp.  Boethius  de 
trin.  a  4:  Nam  quum  dicimus  Deus,  substantiam  quidem  signifi- 
care  videmur,  sed  eam,  qusd  sit  ultra  svbstantiam.  Augustine's 
writings,  however,  contain  many  profound  thoughts  relative  to 
the  knowledge  of  God.  But  everything  shows  how  much  he  felt 
the  insufficiency  of  language  to  express  the  nature  of  God,  de 
doctr.  Christ  i  c.  6 :  Imo  vero  me  nihil  aliud  quam  dicere  voluisse 
sentia  Si  autem  dixi,  non  est  quod  dicere  volui  Hoc  unde  scio, 
nisi  quia  Deus  ineffabiUs  est:  quod  autem  a  me  dictum  est^  si  in- 
effabile  esset,  dictum  non  esset  Ac  per  hoc  ne  ineffabilis  quidem 
dicendus  est  Deus,  quia  et  hoc  cum  dicitur,  aliquid  dicitur.  Etfit 
nesdo  qrm  pugna  verborum,  quoniam  si  iUud  est  ineffabfle,  quod 
dici  non  potest,  non  est  ineffabile  quod  vel  ineffabile  dici  potest 
Qusa  pugna  verborum  silentio  cavenda  potius  quam  voce  pacanda 
est  Et  tamen  Deus,  cum  de  illo  nihil  digne  dici  poasit,  admisit 
humansB  vocis  obsequium  et  verbis  nostris  in  laude  sua  gaudere  nos 
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voluit  Nam  inde  est  quod  et  didtur  Dens. — On  tMs  account  he, 
as  well  as  Tertullian  (§  38,  note  3),  assigns  to  anthropomorphism 
its  proper  position,  de  vera  reL  50 :  Habet  enim  omnis  lingua  sua 
qusedam  propria  genera  locuMonmn,  quse  cum  in  aliam  lingnam 
transferuntur,  videntur  absurda,  and  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
passage;  degenesi  c  17:  Omnes  qui  spiritaliter  intelligunt  scrip- 
turas^  non  membra  corporea  per  ista  nomina,  sed  spiritales  poten- 
tias  accipeie  didicerunt^  sicut  galeas  et  scutum  et  gladium  et  alia 
mult& — ^But  he  prefers  this  anthropomorphism,  which  forms  an  idea 
of  Qod  from  corporeal  and  spiritual  analogies,  though  it  may  be 
erroneous  to  the  pitrely  imaginary  speculations  of  conceited  philo- 
sophers, de  trinit  lib.  i.  ab  init  It  is  not  we,  that  know  Qod,  but 
Gk)d,  who  makes  himself  known  to  us,  de  vera  rd.  c.  48:  Omnia, 
qu8B  de  hac  luce  mentis  a  me  dicta  sunt,  nulla  quam  eadem  luce 
mani&sta  sunt  Per  luuic  enim  intelligo  vera  esse  quse  dicta  sunt 
et  hflec  me  intelligere  per  hanc  rursus  intelligo. — ^The  same  spirit 
is  expressed  in  the  beautiful  passage  from  the  (spurious)  Soliloq. 
anim£B  c.  31:  Qualiter  cognovi  te?  Cognovi  te  in  te;  cognovi  te 
non  sicut  tibi  es,  sed  certe  sicut  mihi  es,  et  non  sine  te,  sed  in  te, 
quia  tu  es  lux,  quse  illuminasti  me.  Sicut  enim  tibi  es,  soli  tibi 
cognitns  es;  sicut  mihi  es,  secundum  gratiam  tuam  et  mihi  cog- 
nitus  es...Cognoyi  enim  te,  quoniam  Deus  mens  es  tiL  (comp. 
Cyrill  of  Jerusalem  below,  §  127,  note  1). — According  to  Gregory 
the  Oreaiy  Mor.  xx.  c.  32,  our  knowledge  of  God  does  not  corres- 
pond to  his  nature.  But  it  is  not  on  that  account  false;  we  now 
see  his  imaga  Thus  none  can  look  steadfetstly  into  the  sun  when 
it  rises;  but  from  the  mountains  it  shines  upon  we  perceive  that 
it  is  rising,  oomp.  Lau^  p.  348,  ss. 

*  Orat  xxviii  7-10,  p.  500  sqq.  in  UUmann,  p.  530.  The  ne- 
gative knowledge  of  God  is  of  no  more  use,  than  to  be  told  that 
twice  five  are  neither  2,  nor  3,  nor  4,  nor  5,  nor  20,  nor  40,  with- 
out being  told  that  it  is  10. — Gregoiy  thinks  that  the  words  o  i>v 
and  0€o<;  are  comparatively  speaking  the  best  expressions  to  denote 
the  Divine  being:  but  gives  the  preference  to  the  name  6  &V, 
partly  because  God  applied  it  to  himself  (Ex.  iii  14),  partly  be- 
cause it  is  more  significant  For  the  tenn  Oeo^s  is  derived  from 
another  word,  and  can  be  taken  relatively  (like  the  name  Lord) ; 
but  the  appellation  o  &v  is  in  every  respect  independent,  and  be- 
longs to  none  but  God.  Orat  xxx.  17,  and  18,  p.  552,  553.  Ull- 
mann,  p.  324,  note. 

*  Comp,  above  §  106^  note  5. 
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•  Comp.  what  is  said  respecting  Theopaschitism,  §  102,  note  3. 

§   125. 

THE  UNITY  OF  GOD. 

Polytheism  and  Gnosticism  having  been  defeated,  it  was 
of  less  importance  in  the  present  period,  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding, to  defend  the  unitt/  of  Grod.  The  dualism  of  the 
Manichseans  alone  called  for  a  defence  of  Monotheism.^ 
The  definitions  respecting  the  Trinity  moreover  made  it 
necessary,  that  the  church  should  not  fail  distinctly  to 
declare^  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  does  not  exclude 
that  of  the  unity  of  God.^  In  treating  of  this  subject, 
theologians  used  much  the  same  language  as  those  of  the 
former  period^ 

^  Aiharuisitis  contra  gent.  p.  6,  combated  the  Dualism  of  the 
Gnostics.  In  opposition  to  the  Manichseans,  Titiu  ofBostra  (con- 
tra ManicL  Hb.  i  in  Basnagii  mon.  t.  1.  p.  63,  ss.),  Didymtia  of 
Alexaridria  (ibid.  p.  204,  205),  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (contra  Manich. 
syllogismi  x.  0pp.  iii.  p.  180),  CyriU  of  Jerusalem  (Cat  vL  20,  p. 
92,  [94],  and  Augus^ne  in  his  polemical  writings,  defended  the 
doctrine  of  one  Divine  being. 

'  Comp.  e,g,  the  Symbolmn  Athanasianmn,  §  97:  et  tamen 
non  snnt  tres  Dii,  etc.  On  the  controversy  with  the  Tritheites  and 
Tetratheites,  see  §  96. 

*  E  g.  Lwct  i.  3.  ArMi>X  iii  Rufin,  expos,  p.  18:  Qnodantem 
dicimus,  Orientis  ecclesias  tradere  nnum  Demn,  patrem  omnipo- 
tentem  et  imimi  Dominnm,  hoc  modo  intelligendmn  est,  unum  non 
ntimero  dici,  sed  nniversitate.  Verbi  gratia:  si  qnis  enim  dicit 
untun  hominem,  aut  nnimi  equnm,  hie  nnum  pro  numero  posiiit 
Potest  enim  et  alios  homo  esse  et  tertins,  vel  eqnns.  Ubi  antem 
secnndns  vel  tertius  non  potest  jnngi,  imus  si  dicatnr,  non  nnmeti, 
sed  nniversitatis  est  nomen.  Ut  si  e.  c.  dicamns  unum  solem,  hie 
unus  ita  dicitor,  nt  alius  vel  tertius  addi  non  possit:  unus  est 
enim  soL  Multo  magis  ergo  Deus  cum  unus  dicitur,  unus  non 
numeri,  sed  nniversitatis  vocabulo  notatur,  i.  e.  quia  propterea  unus 
dicatur  quod  alius  non  sit. 
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THE  ATTBIBUTEB  OF  GOD. 

Several  theologians^  e.  g.  Chregory  of  Nazianzum,  CyriU 
-of  Jertisalem,  and  others^  showed  that  what  we  call  the 
attributes  of  God,  are  only  expressions  by  which  we  de- 
signate his  relation  to  the  world,  and  that  these  expres- 
sions are  either  negative  or  figurative.^  But  Augustine 
proved,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  that  the  attributes 
of  Grod  cannot  be  separated  from  his  nature  as  contin- 
gent phenomena.^  Other  theologians  of  the  present 
period  were  equally  cautious  in  defining  particular  attri- 
butes^ e.  g.  those  of  omniscience  and  omnipresence.^ 
Some  endeavoured  to  refine  the  idea  of  the  retributive 
justice  of  God,  and  to  defend  it  against  the  charge  of 
arbitrariness/  while  others  again  sought  to  reconcile  the 
omniscience  of  God^  and  consequently  his  foreknowledge, 
with  human  liberty.^ 

^  Gregory  says,  Orat  vi  12,  p.  187 :  There  can  be  no  a/niithesis 
in  the  Godhead,  because  it  would  destroy  its  very  nature ;  the 
Godhead,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  so  perfect  a  harmony  not  only  with 
itself  but  also  with  other  beings,  that  some  of  the  names  of  God 
have  a  particular  reference  to  this  agreement  Thus  he  is  called 
"peace  and  love*'  Among  the  attributes  of  God  he  assigns  (next 
to  his  eternity  and  infinity)  the  first  place  to  love,  see  UUmann,  p. 
333. — Cyrill  of  Jerusalem  maintains  that  our  ideas  of  Gkxl,  and 
the  attrU>utes  which  we  ascribe  to  him,  are  not  adequate  to  his 
nature,  Cat  vL  2,  p.  87>  (Oxon.  78) :  Aeyofiev  yitp  ovx  oaa  Bel 
irepl  ffeov  (jiov<p  yiip  ctirn^  ravra  yiHopifia)  oXX'  oaa  i^fierepa 
aaOiveia  fiaarda'a*  BvpaTM'  Ov  yitp  to,  ri  i<m  Geo^,  i^rffov- 
/A€0a*  oXX'  OTi  TO  cucp^h  irepl  airrov  ovk  otSafiep,  fier  evyvtofio- 
avinf^  6fAo\oyovp>€V  iv  to!?  7^  irepl  Oeov  fteyiiXfi  yvSkn^;,  to  Tr)v 
arpftoaUw  ofioKoyeuf  (comp.  also  the  subsequent  part  of  the  pas- 
sage). 

^  De  civ.  Dei  zL  10:  Propter  hoc  itaque  natura  dicitur  simplex, 
cui  non  sit  aliquid  habere,  quod  vel  possit  amittere ;  vel  aliud  sit 
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habens,  aliud  quod  habet ;  sicut  vas  aliquem  liquorem,  aut  corpus 
colorem,  aut  aer  lucem  sive  fervorem,  aut  anima  sapientiuuiL 
Nihil  enim  horum  est  id  quod  habet :  nam  neque  vas  liquor  est^ 
nee  corpus  color,  nee  aer  lux  sive  fervor,  neque  anima  sapientia 
est  Hinc  est,  quod  etiam  privari  possunt  rebus  quas  habent^  et 
in  alios  habitus  vel  qualitates  verti  atque  mutari,  ut  et  vas  evacue- 
tur  himiere  quo  plenum  est,  et  corpus  decoloretur,  et  aer  tenebres- 
cat,  et  anima  desipiat,  etc.  (This  reasoning  is  identical  with  the 
proposition  of  Schleiermacher,  that  in  that  which  is  absolute  the 
subject  and  the  predicate  are  one  and  the  same  thing ;  see  his 
work :  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  p.  166).  Comp.  Boe^.  de  trin. 
4 :  Deus  vero  hoc  ipsum,  quod  est,  Deus  est ;  nihil  enim  aliud  est^ 
nisi  quod  est,  ac  per  hoc  ipsum  Deus  est  Gregory  the  Oreat 
treats  of  the  attributes  of  God  in  the  same  manner,  comp.  Lau,  p. 
350«  ss. 

^  God  does  not  know  things,  because  they  are,,  but  things  are, 
because  he  knows  them,  Aug.  L  c. :  Ex  quo  occurrit  animo  quid- 
dam  mirum,  sed  tamen  verum,  quod  iste  mundus-  nobis  notus  esse 
non  posset,  nisi  esset:  Deo  autem  nisi  notus  esset,  esse  non  posset 
Respecting  omnipresencey  compare  what  he  says,  L  c.  c.  20 :  Deus 
non  alicubi  est ;  quid  enim  alicubi  est,  continetur  loco,  quid  loco 
continetur,  corpus  est.  Non  igitur  alicubi  est,  et  tamen  quia  est 
et  in  loco  non  est,  in  iUo  sunt  potius  omnia,  quam  ipse  alicubi 
He  also  excluded  both  the  idea  of  space,  and  (in  reference  to  the 
eternity  of  God)  that  of  succession  of  time,  Conf.  ix.  10:  2 :  fuisse 
et  futwrvm  esse  non  est  in  vita  divina,  sed  esse  solum,  quoniam 
setema  est  Nam  fuisse  et  futurum  esse  non  est  setemmn.  Comp. 
de  civ.  Dei  xL  5. — He  also  rejected  the  notion  of  Origen  (con- 
demned by  Justinian)  that  God  had  created  only  as  many  beings 
as  he  could  survey,  de  civ.  Dei  xii  18. 

*  Lactantius  wrote  a  separate  treatise :  de  ira  Dei  (Inst  lib.  v.) 
on  this  subject  His  principal  argument  is  the  following :  If  God 
could  not  hate,  he  could  not  love ;  since  he  lores  good,  he  must 
hate  evil,  and  bestow  good  upon  those  whom  he  loves,  evil  upon 
those  whom  he  hates.  Comp.  Augustine,  de  vera  reL  c.  15 :  Justa 
vindicta  peccati  plus  tamen  clementiae  Domini  quam  severitatis 
ostendit  Ita  enim  nobis  sic  adetur  a  corporis  voluptatibus  ad 
setemam  essentiam  veritatis  amorem  nostrum  oportere  oonvertL 
Et  est  justitise  pulchritudo  cum  benignitatis  gratia  concordans^  ut^ 
quoniam  bonorum  inferiorum  dulcedine  decepti  sumus,  amaritndine 
pcenarum  erudiamur.     De  civ.  Dei  L  9,  and  elsewhere. 
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^  Chrys.  in  Ep.  ad  Eph.  Horn.  L  (on  cL  L  5)  diatingaiahes  in 
this  respect  between  an  antecedent  (Oiktffta  vpofiywfiepov),  and  a 
subsequent  volition  (deKfifia  Sevrepov).  According  to  the  former 
(t6  o-^o8pov  OiKfiiuLy  OiKfffia  evioKlasi),  all  are  to  be  saved,  accord- 
ing to  the  latter  sinners  mnst  be  pnnished.  [AugusL  de  dv.  Dei 
V.  c.  9,  de  lib.  arbitr.  iil  c.  4.    Boethiua  de  cons,  phil  v.  prosa  6.] 
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Since  the  idea  of  generation  from  the  essence  of  the 
Father  was  applied  to  the  Son  of  Gk>d  alone^  and  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  difference  between  him  and  the 
other  persons  of  the  Trinity  on  the  one  hand,  and  be- 
tween him  and  all  created  beings  on  the  other,  the  idea 
of  creation  was  susceptible  of  a  more  precise  definition. 
The  notion  of  Origen  was  combated  by  Methodius,^  and 
rejected  by  the  chief  supporters  of  orthodoxy,  viz.  Athana- 
silts  and  Augustine.^  The  figurative  interpretation  of  the 
narrative  of  the  fall  fell  into  disrepute  along  with  the 
allegorical  system  of  interpretation.  It  became,  therefore, 
the  more  necessary  to  abide  by  the  historical  conception 
of  the  Mosaic  account,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  the  basis  of 
the  history  of  the  £dl,  which  in  its  turn  served  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Augustinian  theology.  But  Augustine 
endeavoured;  even  in  this  case,  to  spiritualize  the  literal 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  blend  it  with  the  allegorical.' 
The  dualistic  theory  of  emanation  held  by  the  Manichaeans 
and  Priscillianists  was  still  the  antagonist  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  creation  out  of  nothing.^ 

^  In  his  work  wepl  y€prp-&v.  Extracts  of  it  are  given  by  Pho- 
tias  BibL  cod.  235,  p.  301. 

'  Athan  contra  Arian.  Orat.  ii  0pp.  T.  L  p.  336.  Augtutine 
endeavoured  to  remove  the  idea  of  time  from  the  notion  of  Qod, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  doctrine,  that  creation  had  a 
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begiimiiig,  by  representiiig  Gkxl  as  the  author  of  tima  Ck>ii£  xL 
10,  88.  e.  13:...Qtt»  tempora  fdissent,  quee  abs  te  condita  non 
essent?  Aut  qnomodo  prsBterirent,  si  mmquam  fuissentl  Cum 
ergo  sis  operator  omnium  temporum,  si  fiiit  aliquod  tempus^  ante- 
quam  feceras  coelum  et  terram,  cur  dicitur,  quod  ab  opere  cessabas? 
Id  ipsum  enim  tempus  tu  feceras,  nee  prseterire  potuerunt  tern* 
pora,  antequam  faceres  tempora.  Si  autem  ante  coelum  et  terram 
nullum  erat  tempus,  cur  quaeritur,  quid  tunc  fa^ciebas?  Non  enim 
erat  tunc,  ubi  non  erat  tempus.  Nee  tu  tempore  tempora  prce- 
cediSj  alioquin  non  omnia  tempora  praecederes.  Sed  prcscedis 
omnia  prceterita  celsitvdine  semper  prcBsentis  cBtemitatis,  et  su- 
peras  omnia  futura,  quia  ilia  futura  sunt,  et  cum  venerint,  prse- 
terita  erunt;  tu  autem  idem  ipse  es,  et  anni  tui  non  deficiunt. — 
Cf.  de  civ.  Dei  vil  30:  xL  4-6:  xiL  15-17. 

^  Thus  he  said,  in  reference  to  the  six  days:  Qui  dies  cujusmodi 
sint,  aut  perdifficile  nobis,  aut  etiam  impossibile  est  cogitare, 
quanto  magis  dicere,  de  civ.  Dei  id.  6.  Concerning  the  seventh 
day  (ibid.  8)  his  views  are  very  nearly  those  of  Origen:  Cum  vero 
in  die  septimo  requievit  Deus  ab  omnibus  operibus  suis  et  sancti^ 
ficavit  eum,  nequaquam  est  accipiendum  pv^erUiter,  tamquam 
Deus  laboraverit  operando,  qui  dixit  et  fcLCta  stmt,  verbo  intelli- 
gibili  et  sempitemo,  non  sonabili  et  temporalL  Sed  requies  Dei 
requiem  significat  eorum,  qui  requiescunt  in  Deo,  sicut  Isetitia 
domus  IsBtitiam  significat  eorum,  qui  Isetantur  in  domo,  etiamsi 
non  eos  domus  ipsa,  sed  alia  res  aliqua  Icetos  facit,  etc.  On  the 
system  of  chronology,  comp.  xiL  10. 

^  Baur,  manichseisches  Beligionssystem,  p.  42,  ss. :  "lis  Mani- 
chasa/n  system  acknowledges  no  creation  properly  speaking,  but 
only  a  mixture,  by  means  of  which  the  two  opposite  principles  so 
pervade  each  other,  that  their  product  is  the  existing  system  of 
the  world,  which  partakes  of  the  noiture  of  bothy  Comp.  the 
statements  of  the  Manichaean  Felix  which  are  there  given. — On 
ihe  Friscillianists,  see  Orosii  Commonitor.  ad  August.  Neomder, 
Kirchengeschichte,  iL  3,  p.  1488,  ss.  Bawmgarten-Cnuius,  Com- 
pend.  i.  p.  111.     [Gieseler,  I  §  86.] 
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TH£  RELATION  OF  THE  DOCTTRINE  OF  CREATION  TO  THE 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY. 

As  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each  of  the 
persons  of  the  Trinity  had  been  more  precisely  defined 
{§  95),  the  question  arose  among  theologians^  to  which 
of  the  three  persons  the  work  of  creation  was  to  be  as- 
signed ?  In  the  Apostles'  Greed,  God  the  Father  (with 
out  any  further  distinction)  was  declared  the  creator  of 
the  worlds  in  the  Nicene  Creed  the  Son  was  said  to  have 
taken  a  part  in  the  creation,  and  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople asserted  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Ghost.^ 
Gregory  of  Naziamum  maintained,  in  accordance  with 
some  other  theologians  of  this  period^  that  the  work  of 
creation  had  been  brought  about  by  the  Son^  and  com- 
pleted by  the  Holy  Ghost.^ 

^  Symb.  Ap. :  Credo  in  Demn  Patrem  omnipotentem,  creatorem 
coeli  et  terrse.  Comp.  what  Rufinus  says  on  this  passage:  he 
shows  that  all  things  are  created  through  the  Son.  The  Nicene 
Creed  calls  the  Father  ircanoKparopa  irdvrtov  opar&v  re  xal 
dopdrmv  irovriTqv,  but  says  in  reference  to  the  Son:  &*  ov  rk 
irdvra  iyipero,  rd  re  hf  r^  oipav^  koL  rcL  ipry  y§.  The  symbol 
of  Constantinople  calls  the  Holy  Spirit  to  ^axmotovv. 

^  Orat.  zzxyiiL  9,  p.  668: teal  to  hnwjfAa  iprfov  ^,  "Koy^ 

ovfiirkrfpovfAevov  koX  weufjuiTi  reKeiovfLevov*  He  calls  the  Son 
also  rexyiTfr;  X0709.  Comp.  UUmcmn,  p.  490.  Other  theologians 
followed  Augustine's  example  in  referring  the  work  of  creation  to 
the  whole  Trinity.    Thus  Fvigentius  of  Rospe  de  trin.  c  8. 

§  129. 

DEBIGN  OF  THE  UNIVERSE.— PROVIDENCE.— PBESEBVATION 

AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

According  to  the  prevuling  opinion  of  theologians,  the 
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world  was  created  not  for  the  sake  of  God,^  but  of  man.^ 
In  opposition  to  a  mechanical  view  of  the  universe^  the 
profound  Auffustine  directed  attention  to  the  connection 
subsisting  between  creation  and  preservation;^  but  more 
special  care  was  bestowed  during  the  present  period  upon 
the  doctrine  of  providence^  on  which  Chrysostom  and 
Theodoret  in  the  East^  and  Salman  in  the  West,  composed 
separate  treatises.^  They  took  special  pains  to  show,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  that  the  provi- 
dence of  God  extends  to  the  most  minute  particulars.^ 
Jerome^  however^  did  not  agree  with  them^  and  thinking 
it  derogatory  to  the  Divine  Being  to  exercise  such  special 
care  respecting  the  lower  creation,  maintained  that  God 
concerns  himself  only  about  the  genus,  but  not  about  the 
species.^  He  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  distinction 
made  by  the  African  bishop  Junilitts  (who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century)  between  gubernatio  generdis 
and  gubernatio  specialist  which  appeared,  in  one  aspect 
at  least,  to  substitute  an  abstract  mechanism  for  the  con- 
crete idea  of  God. 

^  Thus  Augustine  mamtained  de  vera  reL  15,  that  the  angels 
in  serving  God  do  not  profit  him,  but  themselves.  Dens  enim 
bono  alterius  non  indiget,  quoniam  a  se  ipso  est 

*  Nemesius  de  nat  hom.  L  p.  30,  ss.  (eA  Oxon.  1671):  Airir 
Bei^ev  oJnf  6  Aoyo^  rrjv  r&v  <f>VT&v  yivea-Lv  firi  hi  iairri^v,  dXX*  e& 
rpoipifv  KoX  {TVOTOUTLV  T&v  dvOpayirodv  koX  t&v  oKKtav  ^S>wv  yeyevfj- 
fievTfv,  and  in  reference  to  the  animals  he  says,  p.  34:  /cotvij  8^ 
irdma  Trpo^  Oepam'eiav  dvOpoyirwv  ovpreXeZv  '7ri<f>vK€f  koX  t^  fiif 
Tcu^  aXXcu<i  XP^Uu^  'XP^o'ifia),  In  support  of  his  views  he  ad- 
duces the  example  of  useful  domestic  animals,  and  observes 
with  regard  to  hurtful  animals,  that  they  had  not  been  so  prior 
to  the  fall,  and  that  man  possesses  even  now  means  sufficient 
to  subdue  them.  Comp.  Chrya,  hom.  irpo^  rovf;  KaraXei^carrei^ 
rrjv  eKK\f)<rlav,  0pp.  T.  vL  p.  272.  (Ed.  Bauermeister,  p.  8): 
'^HXio^  dvereiKe  Si^  ak,  koX  ceX'^tnj  rifv  vv/cra  iifxarure,  xal  iroucir 
Xo9  dariptDv  dviXafuyfre  %o/oo9*  htvevaav  avefioi  iik  <r€,  iBpofjMv 
irorrafjLoL'  cnreppLara  ifiKdartfaav  Siii  <ri,  koX  <f>&Ta  dveSoffri,  xai 
T^9  ^wr€(o^  6  Bp6^<f  Ttfv  oitceiav  er^pffae  rd^iv,  xal  fipApa  i^nivt) 
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teaX  vif^  ira^niKBe^  icaX  raSura  irdirra  yiyove  SuL  <rL  Bat  Chiysos- 
tom  also  asserted  that  God  had  created  the  world  hC  atfoB&nfra 
fLowfv,  de  prov.  L  T.  iv.  p.  142.  Comp.  Aug.  de  diy.  qnsest.  28, 
0pp.  T.  yL  Oregor,  Nysa.  Or.  catech.  c.  5,  de  hominis  opificio  c. 
2,  Lact  Inst.  viL  4t. 

'  His  general  views  on  the  subject  may  be  seen  from  de  morib« 
ecdea  cath.  c.  6 :  Nullum  enim  arbitror  aliquo  religionis  nomine 
teneri,  qui  non  saltem  animis  nostiis  divina  providentia  consnli 
existimet. — ^He  then  objects  particularly  to  the  popular  notion  of 
a  master-builder  whose  work  continues  to  exist,  though  he  himself 
withdraws.  The  world  would  at  once  cease  to  exist,  if  Qod  were 
to  deprive  it  of  his  presence,  de  genesi  ad  litt  iv.  c.  12,  Enchirid 
ad  Laurent  c  27.  He  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  Pan* 
theism  de  civ.  Dei  viL  30:  Sic  itaque  administrat  omnia,  quad 
creavit,  ut  etiam  ipsa  proprios  exercere  et  agere  rootus  sinat. 
Quamvis  enim  nihil  esse  possint,  sine  ipso,  non  sunt  quod  ipse. 
"  The  world  exists  not  apart  from  God,  everything  is  in  Ood; 
this,  however,  is  not  to  be  wnderstood  (xs  if  Ood  were  space  itself, 
but  in  a  manner  purely  dynamic"  Schleiermacher,  Qeschichte 
der  Philosophie,  p.  168.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  uses  similar  lan- 
guage, Orat  xvL  5,  p.  302,  see  UUmann,  p.  491. 

^  Chrys,  3  books  de  tkto  et  providentia. — Theodoret,  10  orations 
^epl  T^  0€la^  irpovolaii. — Salvianus  de  gubematione  Dei  a  de 
prov.  Comp.  also  Nemesivs  de  Natura  hominis  {wepl  ^v(r€a>9 
dvOpmrov)  a  42,  sa 

'  This  is  indirectly  proved  by  Amob.  adv.  gent  iv.  10,  p.  142 
{viz.  in  opposition  to  polytheism) :  Cur  enim  Dens  prsesit  meUi 
uni  tantummodo,  non  prsesit  cucurbitis,  rapis,  non  cunike,  nastur- 
tio,  non  ficis,  betaceis,  caulibus?  Cur  sola  meruerint  ossa  tutelam, 
non  meruerint  ungues,  pili,  cseteraque  alia,  quae  locis  posita  in 
obscuris  et  verecundioribus  partibus,  et  sunt  casibus  obnoxia 
plurimis,  et  curam  magis  deorum,  diligentiamque  desidenmt?  A 
direct  proof  is  given  by  Nemesius,  1.  c  c.  44,  p.  333 :  ndvra  yap 
UprqTM  Tov  Oeov  OeXijpaTO^  xaX  hrrevdev  dpverai  rifv  Biofjtouijp 
zeal  awTf^iav.  "On  Si  xal  ^  r&v  aropMV  kgX  7renXff$v<rp^av 
{nroiTTturi^  irpovoiwi  itrrX  ScKTueff,  SfjXop  he  r&v  ^uh0v  rwv  apxaS/^ 
run  KoX  iff€p43via^  Bioucovfievtov,  &v  ttoXX^  el&rp  ml  yitp  p^Kur- 
atu  Kal  pvpfA7fK€^  teal  tcl  TrXeurra  r&v  awarfeKaJllpphwv  iiro  ruriv 
ff^epoah  rircueTac,  oU  oKoXovdei  ireiOop^va,  Nemesius,  however, 
makes  a  distinction  between  creation  and  providence,  and  gives  a 
definition  of  the  latter,  c.  42,  p.  308:  Ov  7^  ravro  iari  ncpovoia 
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Kid  Krtair  icria-eea^  fiiv  yhp  to  #caXm  iroi^aA  rk  *^iv6fJMHV  irpovoiai^ 
he  TO  luCKjm  iTTifieXfidrivac  r&v  yevofUvtop,  and  c.  43,  p.  316 :  IIpo- 
pout  Tolvup  ierrlv  he  Seov  ek  t^l  ivra  yufOfUinj  iirifiikeuL*  opi^ov- 
TiK  Bi  KoX  o{rr<09  avT^v  trpovoid  i<m  fiovKfjci^  Qeav,  hi  ffviroirra 
rh.  6vTa  rifv  TrpoaifMpov  hie^ar/coyfjv  XafMfidpei  k.  r.  \,  Grenerallj 
speaking  we  find  here  a  complete  system  of  teleology. 

^  Hier.  Comment  in  Abacnc  c.  1  (0pp.  T.  vi  p.  148) :  Sicut  in 
hominibos  etiam  per  singolos  currit  Dd  providentia:  sic  in  ceteris 
animalibus  generalem  quidem  didpositionem  et  ordinem  cursum'- 
que  rermn  intelligere  possumos;  verbi  gratia:  qnomodo  nascatiur 
piscium  multitudo  et  yivit  in  aquis,  quomodo  reptilia  et  quadra- 
pedia  oriantnr  in  terra  et  quibus  alantur  cibia  Ceterom  absurdnm 
est  ad  hoc  Dei  deducere  majestatem,  at  sciat'per  momenta  ftingnH, 
quot  nascantnr  culices,  quotve  moriantar  [comp.  on  the  other 
hand  Matth.  x.  29,  30,]  quae  cimicum  et  pulicum  et  muscaram  sit 
multitudo  in  terra,  quanti  pisces  in  man  natent,  et  qui  de  minori- 
bus  majorum  praeds  cedere  debeant.  Non  simus  tarn  fatui  adula- 
tores  Dei,  ut,  dum  potentiam  ejus  etiam  ad  ima  detrahimus,  m 
no8  ipsi  injwriosi  simua  (!),  eandem  rationabilium  quam  iirationa- 
bilium  providentiam  esse  dicentes. 

^  Junil.  de  partibus  legis  divinse,  L  ii.  c.  3,  sa  Bibl.  max.  PP.  T. 
X.  p.  345.  General  providence  manifests  itself  in  the  preservation 
of  the  genus,  and  of  the  condition  of  all  existence;  special  providence 
is  displayed,  1,  in  the  care  of  Qod  for  angels  and  men;  2,  in  that 
of  the  angels  for  men;  and,  3.  in  that  of  men  for  themselves. 

THEODICY. 

The  controversy  with  the  MaaichaeanSj  whose  notions 
were  to  some  extent  adopted  by  Lactantitis,^  rendered 
necessary  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  nature  of  evil, 
and  such  a  distinction  between  physical  and  moral  evil, 
as  would  represent  the  latter  as  the  true  source  of  the 
former.  Hence  the  evils  existing  in  the  world  were  re- 
garded either  (objectively)  as  the  necessary  consequence 
and  punishment  of  sin^  or  (subjectively)  as  phenomena 
which,  being  good  in  themselves,  assume  the  appearance 
of  evil  only  in  consequence  of  our  limited  knowledge,  or 
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the  corrupt  state  of  our  mind^  or  through  a  perverse  use 
of  our  moral  freedom.  But  the  wise  and  pious,  looking 
forward  to  that  better  time  which  is  to  come,  use  those 
evils  as  means  of  advancing  in  knowledge,  and  of  practis- 
ing patience.^ 

^  Inst  div.  ii  c.  8.  In  the  same  place  he  advances  the  unsfr- 
tisfiactory  notion  which  even  Augastine  seems  to  have  entertained 
(Enchir.  ad  Laor.  a  27),  that  evil  would  exist  though  it  were 
merely  for  the  sake  of  contrast;  as  if  good  were  good  only  by  the 
contrast  which  it  forms  with  bad,  and  ceased  to  be  so  when  there 
is  no  contrast 

'  Athan,  contra  gent  c.  7.  BaM  M.  in  Hexaem.  Hom.  ii  4 
Bom.  quod  Dens  non  est  auctor  malonun  (the  passage  should  be 
read  in  its  connection)  0pp.  T.  ii  p.  78,  (aL  i  p.  361.)  Klose,  p. 
54-59.  Oreg,  Nyas,  orat  catech.  c.  6.  Oreg,  Naz,  orat  xiv.  30, 
31 ,  zvi  5,  quoted  by  UUmann,  p.  493.  Chrys,  in  2  Tim.  Hom. 
viii  0pp.  xii  518,  e.  Aug.  de  civ.  Dei  zi  9:  Mali  enim  nulla 
natura  est,  sed  amissio  boni  mali  nomen  accepit  Comp.  c,  22. 
Fire,  frost,  wild  beasts,  poison,  etc.,  may  all  be  useful  in  their 
proper  place,  and  in  connection  with  the  whole ;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  make  such  a  use  of  them  as  accords  with  their  design. 
Thus  poison  causes  the  death  of  some,  but  heals  others;  meat  and 

drink  injure  only  the  immoderate IJnde  nos  admonet  divina 

providentia,non  res  insipienter  vituperare,  sed  utilitatem  renun  dili« 
genter  inquirere,  et  ubi  nostrum  ingenium  vel  firmitas  deficit,  ita 
credere  occultam,  sicut  erant  qusedam,  qu»  vix  potuimus  invenire ; 
quia  et  ipsa  utilitatis  occnltatio,  aut  humilitatis  exercitatio  est  aut 
elationiB  attritio;  cum  omnino  natura  nulla  sit  malum,  nomenque 
hoc  non  sit  nisi  privationis  boni    Sed  a  terrenis  usque  ad  coelestia 
et  a  visibilibus  usque  ad  invisibilia  sunt  aliis  alia  bona  meliora ;  ad 
hoc  insequalia,  ut  essent  omnia,  etc     Comp.  de  vera  reL  c.  12. 
Evils  are  beneficial  as  punishments,  ibid.  c.  15:...amaritudine 
poenarum  erudiamur.    On  the  question  why  the  righteous  have 
to  suffer  as  well  as  the  unrighteous?  see  de  civ.  Dei  i  8-10. 
Christians  rise  above  all  trials  only  by  love  to€h>d :  totomtmdo  ut 
(omnino  mMmioT  mens  inkagrens  Deo,  de  morib.  6ccle&  catL  c. 
11.    TUs  seems  to  be  the  turning-point  of  every  theodiqr  (Bom. 
viii  28.) 
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§  131. 

ANGELOLOGY  AND  ANGELOLATRY- 

J.  P.  Carpxavii,  Taria  historia  Angelioonun  ex  Epiphanio  et  alionmi  ye- 
terom  monumentis  emta.  Helmst  1772,  4  Keil,  Opuscula  academica^ 
il  p.  548^  88. 

Since  the  ideas  of  generation  and  procession  from  the 
Father  had  been  exclusively  applied  to  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  was  distinctly  acknowledged  that  the 
angels  are  creatures,  and  not  emanations  from  the  essence 
of  Gk)d.^  Nevertheless  they  were  still  regarded  as  highly 
gifted  creatures  who  are  far  superior  to  mankind.^  Ado- 
ration was  rendered  to  them;  but  Ambrose  was  the  only 
Father  during  this  period — and  he  did  it  merely  in  a 
passing  remark — who  recommended  the  invocation  of 
angels  to  Christians.^  But  both  the  prohibition  of  the 
worship  of  angels  (angelolatry )  by  the  synod  of  Laodicea 
(about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century),  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Theodoret  prove^  that  such  a  worship  must  have 
been  practised  in  some  parts  of  the  East  (it  was  perhaps 
borrowed  from  earlier  ages).^  Theodoret,  as  well  as  Au- 
gwtine,  opposed  the  adoration^  or  at  least  the  invocation 
of  angels,  which  was  disapproved  of  even  by  Gregory  /., 
who  was  desirous  of  confining  it  to  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation.^  But  the  practice  of  dedicating  churches 
to  angels^^  which  was  favoured  by  emperors  and  bishops^ 
would  necessarily  confirm  the  people  in  their  belief^  that 
angels  heard  and  answered  prayer,  notwithstanding  all 
dogmatic  explanations.  With  regard  to  the  dogmatic 
definition  concerning  the  nature  of  angels,  Gregory  as- 
serted that  they  were  created  prior  to  the  rest  of  the 
world;  others,  e.g.  Augustine,  dated  their  existence  from 
the  first  day  of  creation.^  In  the  work  of  Pseudo-Diony- 
sius  (de  hierarchia  coelesti)  which,  though  composed  dur- 
ing the  present  period^  did  not  come  into  general  use  till 
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the  next^  the  angels  were  systematically  divided  into  three 
classes  and  nine  orders.^ 

^  LacL  Inst  iv.  c.  8:  Magna  inter  Dei  filium  et  casteros  [sic] 
angdos  differentia  est.  Uli  enim  ex  Deo  taciti  spiritus  exienmt 
nie  vero  cum  Toce  ac  souo  ex  Dei  ore  processit. 

'  BasU,  M,  de  Spir.  S.  c  16,  calls  the  angels  dipiov  wvevfia,  irvp 
mXop  according  to  Pa  civ.  4,  and  hence  ascribes  to  them  a  cer- 
tain corporeity.  Oregory  of  Naziaausum  says,  Orat.  vi.  12,  p.  187: 
^0)9  elav  zeal  aural  rekeCov  <f>€OTo<:  airaxrfdafiarcL  Accord- 
ing to  Orat.  xxviii  31,  p.  521,  ss.,  the  angels  are  servants  of  the 
Divine  will,  powerful  by  strength,  partly  original  and  partly  de- 
rived, moving  firom  place  to  place,  everywhere  present,  and  ready 
to  assist  all,  not  only  by  reason  of  their  zeal  to  serve,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  lightness  of  their  bodies;  different  parts  of  the 
world  are  assigned  to  different  angels,*  or  placed  under  their 
dominion  (Orat  xliL  9,  p.  755,  and  27,  p.  768),  as  he  knows  who 
has  ordained  and  arranged  all  things.  They  have  all  one  object 
in  view  (Orat.  vL  1 2,  p.  187),  and  act  all  according  to  the  one  will 
of  the  creator  of  the  universe.  They  praise  the  Divine  greatness, 
and  ever  behold  the  eternal  glory,  not  that  Gk>d  may  thus  be 
glorified,  but  that  unceasing  blessings  may  flow  even  upon  those 
beings  who  stand  nearest  to  Ood.  Comp.  UUmann,  p.  494«,  95. 
Avgristine  calls  the  angels  sancH  angdi,  de  civ.  Dei  xL  9.  Fvl- 
gentiue  of  Raepe^  de  trin.  c.  8,  on  the  authority  of  great  and 
learned  men,  asserts,  that  they  are  composed  of  body  and  spirit; 
they  know  God  by  the  latter,  and  appear  to  men  by  means  of  the 
fonner. 

'  Amhrose  de  viduis,  cap.  ix.  §  55 :  Videtis  enim  quod  magno 
peccato  obnoxia  minus  idonea'sit  quae  pro  a  precetur,  certe  qu» 
pro  se  impetret  Adhibeat  igitur  ad  medicum  alios  precatorea 
MgA  enim,  nisi  ad  eos  aliorum  precibus  medicus  fuerit  invitatus, 
pro  se  rogare  non  possunt.  Infirma  est  caro,  mens  sdgra  est,  et 
peccatorum  vinculis  impedita,  ad  medici  illius  sedem  debite  non 
potent  explicare  vestigium.  Obsecrandi  swni  angeli,  qui  nobis  ad 
profsidium  dati  sv/nt:  martyres  obsecrandi,  quorum  videmur 
nobis  quoddam  corporis  pignore  patrocinium  vindicara  Possunt 
pro  peccatis  rogare  nostris,  qui  proprio  sanguine,  etiamsi  quse 
habuerunt,  peccata  luerant...Non  erubescamus  eoa  interceseorea 
nostras  infirmitatis  adhibere,  quia  et  ipsi  infirmitatem  corporis, 
etiam  cum  vincerent,  cognoverunt    Nevertheless  he  soon  after 
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coimsek  men  to  the  direct  inTOcation  of  the  Divine  phyudan 
himself. 

*  Theodoret  ad  Col  iL  18,  and  iii  17,  (quoted  by  Munscher  von 
Colin,  L  86).  Gone.  Laod  (about  the  year  363).  Can.  35.  Mtmsi 
ii  p.  570.  See  Fuchs,  ii.  p.  330,  sa  Bruns,  BibL  ecelea.  L  p.  77- 
Qiesder,  Kirchragesch.  i  §  99,  note  32-34,  §  121,  note  7:  ''Or9. 
ov  BeZ  j(pt<mapoi>^  iyKaraKeiTreiv  rrfp  itacKfjauiv  rav  0€ov  Ktu 
airiivcu  Kctt  arfyiKov^  ovofid^eiv  xal  awd^ts  iroiear  Airep  if/nffo-' 
pevraL  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Dionysins  translates  angvlos 
instead  of  angdos, 

'  Theodoret,  1.  c.  Aug,  de  vera  reL  c.  55:  Neque  enim  et  nos 
videndo  angdoa  beati  sumus,  sed  videndo  verikttem,  qua  etiara 

ipsos  diligimus  angelos,  et  his  congratulamnr Quarehonorar 

mus  eos  caritate,  non  servitute.  Nee  eis  templa  constmimus; 
nolunt  enim,  se  sic  honoraii  a  nobis,  quia  nos  ipsos  cum  boni 
sumus,  templa  summi  Dei  esse  noverunt.  Recte  itaque  scribitur 
(Bev.  xzii)  hominem  ab  angelo  prohibitum  ne  se  adoraret,  sed 
unum  Deum,  sub  quo  ei  esset  et  ille  conservus.  Comp.  contra 
Faust.  XX.  21,  Con£  x.  42,  and  other  passages  quoted  by  KeU,  L 
c.  p.  552.  Gregory  M.  in  Cant.  Cant.  c.  8,  0pp.  T.  ii.  p.  454. 
iphrysost,  de  precat,  horn,  i  0pp.  T.  L  p.  743,  A.) 

^  Constantine  the  Great  had  dedioated  a  church  at  Constanti- 
nople {MvxI^tjXaov)  to  St  Michael,  Sozom.  hist,  eccl  iL  3,  and 
Theodoret^  (L  c.)  says  in  reference  to  the  Phrygians  and  Pisidians; 
l^ixp^  ^  Tov  vvp  evKTripui  rod  arflov  MixO'V^  'Top'  ixetvov;  /ud  roif 
a^poi^  eKelvfov  ioTiv  IBetv,  The  Emperor  Justinian,  and  Avitus, 
bishop  of  Vienne,  also  dedicated  churches  to  Angels. 

"^  Oreg.  Naz,  xxxviii  9,  p.  668.  All  the  angels  together,  form, 
in  his  opinion,  the  Koa/jbo;  vo7ir6<;,  as  distinct  from  the  Koa-fio^  aia- 
07jt6^,  vKu^  Koi  opAfievo^,  Comp.  UUmann,  p.  497.  Attguetine 
expresses  himself  differently  de  civ.  Dei  xL  9.  In  his  opinion, 
they  are  the  light  which  was  created  in  the  beginning  before  all 
other  creatures;  at  the  same  time,  he  so  explains  the  dies  xmus 
(instead  of  primus  "|f|^  q^«i),  that  this  one  day  of  light  included 

T     V 

the  other  days  of  creation,  and  then  continues:  Cum  enim  dixit 
Deus :  fiat  lux,  et  facta  est  lux,  si  recte  in  hac  luce  creatio  intelligi- 
tur  angelorum,  profecto  facti  sunt  participes  lucis  setemse,  quod 
[quae]  est  ipsa  incommutabilis  sapientia  Dei,  per  quam  facta  sunt 
omnia,  quem  (ticimus  unigenitum  Dei  filium,  ut  ea  luce  iUuminati, 
qua  creati,  fierent  lux,  et  vocarentur  dies  participatione  incommut- 
abilis lucis  et  diei,  quod  est  verbum  Dei,  per  quod  et  ipsl  et  omnia 
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facta  sunt  Lumen  quippe  verum,  quod  illuminat  omnem  hominem 
in  hunc  mundum  venientem,  hoc  illuminat  et  omnem  angelum 
mundum,  ut  sit  lux  non  in  se  ipso,  sed  in  Deo :  a  quo  si  avertitur 
angelus,  fit  immundus. 

^  Some  of  the  earlier  theologians,  e,  g.  Basil  the  Oreat,  and 
Gregory  of  Naaianzvm,  founded  different  orders  of  angels  on  the 
various  names  given  to  them  in  Scripture.  Bas.  de  Spir.  S.  c.  16^ 
Oreg.  Orat.  xxviiL  31,  p.  521,  mentions  arffikov^  ripit/^  xal  cLfrxprf^ 
jiKov^y  ffpovov^,  KvpUmyraf;,  apyh^,  i^ovalcK,  Xa/Jb'jrpoTffra^,  ova- 
fidtret^,  vo€ph^,  iwd/iei^  fj  v6wi.  He  does  not,  however,  distinctly 
state  by  what  these  different  classes  are  distingaished,  since  he 
thinks  these  internal  relaticma  of  the  world  of  spirits  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  apprehension;  UUmann,  p.  494.  Comp.  AuguB- 
tine  Enchirid.  ad  Laur.  58:  Quomodo  autem  se  habeat  beatissima 
ilia  et  supema  societas,  qusB  ibi  sint  differentiae  personarum,  ut 

cum  omnes  tamquam  generali  nomine  angeli  nuncupentur 

ego  me  ista  ignorare  confiteor.  Sed  nee  illud  quidem  certum 
habeo,  utrum  ad  eandem  societatem  pertineant  sol  et  luna  et 
cnncta  sidera  eta  But  Paeudo-Dionysiue,  who  lived  nearly  a 
century  after  Augustine,  seems  to  have  understood  the  subject 
much  better;  in  his  Hierarchia  coelestis  (Ed.  Lansseln,  Par.  1615 
foL)  a  6,  he  divided  the  whole  number  of  angels  into  three  classes 
(hierarchies),  and  subdivided  each  class  into  three  orders  (ri^ 
fjuircC) :  L  1.  &p6voiy  2.  XepovfilfA,  3.  Sepcu^lfi,  iL  4.  leupiimjre^. 
5.  it^valaiy  6.  Siivdfiei^y  m.  7.  apyaL^  8.  ap^arfyeXot,  9.  SrfyeXoL 
He  nevertheless  observed,  that  the  last  term,  as  well  as  hwdp^vi 
ovpdpuUf  was  common  to  all  (c.  11).*  Oregory  tike  Oreat  followed 
him  (Hom.  in  Ezekiel  zzziv.  7, 0pp.  Tom.  L  p.  1603,  aL  ii.  p^  477), 
and  mentioned  the  following  nine  classes:  Angeli,  ArchangeU, 
Virtntes,  Potestates,  Principatus,  Dominationes,  Throni,  Cheru- 
bim atque  Seraphim,  which  he  brought  into  connection  with  the 
nine  precious  stones  spoken  of  in  Ezek.  xxviiL  13. 

*  Ptoado-DionyBius,  however  (cap.  1  and  2),  endeavomed  to  remove  the 
groM  and  sensaoiiB  ideas  of  the  body  of  the  aogelsi  and  designated  the  com- 
mon teiminology  as  aT^ofuw  rw  ayytXtxw  690fudrmv  ^f u^y  (durum  ange- 
liorum  nominum  appaiatmn),  comp.  his  mystical  inteipretation  of  the  images 
of  angels  in  cap  15. 


2b 
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§   132. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

Metaphysical  definitions  of  the  nature  of  Angels  were 
of  less  importance  in  the  religious-moral,  consequently 
dogmatic  point  of  view,  than  the  question  whether  angels» 
like  men,  possessed  a  free  will^  and  were  capable  of  sin- 
ning? It  was  generally  admitted  that  this  had  been  the 
case  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  evil  angels.  But  theologians 
did  not  agree  in  their  opinions  respecting  another  point, 
viz.,  whether  the  good  angels  who  at  first  resisted  temp- 
tation will  never  yield  to  it,  or  whether  it  is  possible 
that  they  too  shall  fall  into  sin  ?  Gregory  of  Nazian^ 
zum,  and  still  more  decidedly  CyriU  of  Jerusalem^  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  latter  view,^  At^wtine  adopted 
the  former.2 

^  Oregory  thought  that  the  angels  were  not  cueivffToi,  but 
iv<rtciinfToi  to  evil  (Orat.  zxviii  31,  p.  521),  and  imagined  that 
this  would  necessarily  follow  from  the  &ct  that  Lucifer  once  (ell, 
Orat  xzxyiiL  9,  p.  668.  Orat  xlv.  5,  p.  849.  ITUmann,  p.  496, 
Comp.  also  Basil  the  Great  (de  Spir.  S.  a  16).  But  CyrHl  of 
Jerusalem  (Cat  iL  10)  insisted  that  the  predicate  ''  sinless"  should 
be  applied  to  none  but  Christ,  and  maintained  that  the  angels  too 
stood  in  need  of  pardon.  Comp.  Lactantiue  Inst  viL  20 ;  Angeli 
Deum  metuunt»  quia  castigari  ab  eo  possunt  inenarrabili  quodam 
modo. 

^  Aug,  de  ver.  reL  L  13 :  Fatendum  est  enim,  et  angelos  natura 
esse  mutabiles,  si  solus  Deus  est  incommutabilis;  sedeavolun- 
tate,  qua  magis  Deum  quam  se  dOigunt,  firmi  et  stabiles  manent 
in  iUo  et  firuuntur  majestate  ipsius,  ei  uni  libentissime  snbditL 
According  to  the  Enchiridion,  c.  28,  the  good  angels  received, 
after  the  fall  of  the  evil  ones,  what  they  had  not  had  before,  viz. 
certam  scientiam,  qua  essent  de  sua  sempitema  et  nunquam  casuia 
stabilitate  securi;  this  idea  is  evidently  in  accordance  with  his 
anthropological  views  on  the  donum  perseverantisB,  and  is  more 
prominently  brought  forward  de  dv.  Dei  xL  13:    Quis  enim 
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catholicns  Christianas  ignorat  nullam  noYom  diabolum  ex  bonis 
angelis  ulterins  fdturum :  sicat  nee  istum  in  societatem  bononim 
angelornm  ulterins  reditnmm?  Veritas  quippe  in  Evangelio 
Sanctis  fi^elibusque  promittit^  qnod  emnt  seqnales  Angelis  Dei? 
qnibus  etiam  promittitnr,  qnod  ibnnt  in  yitam  setemam.  Porro 
autem  si  nos  certi  sumus  nnnqnam  nos  ex  ilia  immortali  felicitate 
casuros,  illi  vero  cerd  non  sunt:  jam  potiores,  non  seqnales  eis 
erimns,  profecto  etiam  ipsi  certi  snnt  8u»  felicitatis  aetemae, 
Comp.  Pseudo-Dionys.  c.  7.  Oregory  the  Oreat  also  asserted  that 
the  good  angels  have  obtained  the  confirmatio  in  bono  as  a 
Diyine  gift,  Ezech.  lib.  L  horn.  7,  Mor.  t.  a  38,  and  xxxvL  c  7, 
Lauy  p.  362. 

§  133. 

DEVIL  AND  DEMONS. 

According  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  age  pride 
was  the  true  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  evil  spirits.^  Almost 
all  the  theologians  of  this  period,  with  the  exception  of 
Lactantius,  whose  notions  resembled  those  of  the  dualistic 
Manichaeans,^  regarded  the  devil  as  a  being  of  limited 
power^^  whose  seductions  Christian  believers  might  at 
any  time  resist.^  Didj/mus  of  Alexandria  and  Gregory 
cf  Nyssa  ventured — though  with  great  caution — to 
revive  the  notion  of  Origen,  that  there  was  still  hope 
of  the  final  conversion  of  the  devil.^  CyriU  of  Jerusa- 
lem^ Jerome,  and  Augustine  combated  this  opinion^  which 
was  condemned  in  the  sixth  century  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  together  with  the  other  errors  of  Origen.^ 
It  was,  moreover,  supposed  that  demoniacal  powers 
were  still  brought  into'  operation,^  but  were  most  efiec^ 
tually  resisted  by  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross.^ 

^  Ens.  demonstr.  evang.  iv.  9,  Aug.  de  vera  rd.  L  13:  Dleantem 
angeltts  magis  se  ipsnm,  qmam  Deum  diligendo  sabditns  ei  esse 
nolnit  et  intwmmt  per  euperbiam,  et  a  snmiBa  essentia  defecit  et 
lapsus  est,  et  ob  hoc  minus  est  qnam  fait>  qnia  eo  qnod  minus 
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erat  find  voluit,  quum  magis  voluit  sua  potentia  fmi,  quam  Dei 
De  cateohk.  nidibus  §  30 :  auperbiendo  desendt  obedientiam  Dei 
et  Diabolus  factus  est.  De  civ.  D.  xii  a  6:  Cam  vero  causa 
miserifie  malorom  angelorum  queeritur,  ea  merito  occurrit,  quod 
ab  illo  qui  summe  est  aversi  ad  se  ipsos  conyersi  sunt,  qxd  non 
summe  sunt:  et  hoc  vitium  quid  aliud  quam  superbia  nuncu- 
patur?  Initium  quippe  omnis  peccati  superbia.  Comp.  Enchi-^ 
rid.  ad  Laurent,  c.  28.  Unvy  was  added  to  pride,  comp.  Gregory 
of  Nazian,z.  Orat.  xxzvi.  5,  p.  637,  and  vi  13,  p.  187.  UUmann, 
p.  499.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Orat  catech.  c  6 :  Tavra  Bi  [viz. 
the  excellence  of  the  first  man]  r^S  amuceifiivip  rod  tcarii  top 
<f>06vov  irdOov^  vTreKKavfuiTa  i^v.  Cassian,  Collat.  viii  6,  makes 
mention  of  both  superbia  and  invidia. — ^The  idea  of  lasciviousness 
was  put  more  and  more  into  the  background.  Ghrysostom,  Theo- 
dorety  CyriU  of  Alexandria,  Augustine,  and  Cdsaian,  gave  also  a 
more  correct  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Gen.  vi  2,  which  was 
misunderstood  by  earlier  theologians:  we  may,  however,  observe, 
tiiat  JEttsebiua  (preap.  ev.  v.  4),  Ambroae  de  Noe  et  area,  a  4,  and 
Suipicius  Severua  (Hist,  sacra,  i  3)  explained  it  in  a  sense  similar 
to  that  which  was  formerly  attached  to  it  (§  52,  note  3).  Comp. 
Chrys,  hom.  in  Gen.  xxii.  0pp.  T.  ii  p.  216.  Theodoret  in 
Gen.  qusast  47,  0pp.  T.  L  p.  58:  ^I^fifipovrqroi  ovre;  teal 
aryca/  rjTuOioi,  cuyyikoxf^  tovtov<$  airiTuxfiov,  and  ftib.  hsei.  ep.  v.  7, 
0pp.  iv.  p.  402:  Ilapam'Xfj^la^  yitp  iaxdrryf  to  toJ?  ayyiKoi^ 
Trpoady^ui  rifv  r&v  iofOpwirtav  aieoXcurlav,  CyriU  Al,  contra 
Anthropomorphitas,  c.  17  (0pp.  T.  vi  p.  384),  contra  Julian  lib. 
ix.  p.  296,  297.  Av^.  de  civ.  Dei  xv.  23,  qusdst  3^  in  Gen. 
Cassian  ColL  viii  c.  20,  21.  [Comp.  Munecher,  ed.  by  von  Colin, 
i  p.  90-92.]  Hilary  (in  Ps.  cxxxii  p.  403),  mentions  the  earlier 
interpretation,  but  without  approval  Philastriua,  on  the  con- 
trary, nimibers  it  among  the  heresies,  hser.  107,  de  gigantibns 
tempore  Noe). 

*  Inst  iL  8.  Previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world  (Jod  created 
a  spirit  like  unto  himself  (the  Logos),  who  possessed  the  attributes 
of  the  Father;  but  after  that  he  ci'eated  pother  9pirit,  in  whom 
the  Divine  seed  did  not  remain  (in  quo  indoles  divinse  stirpis  non 
permansit).  Moved  by  envy  he  apostatized,  and  changed  his  name 
(contrarium  sibi  nomen  asclvit).  The  Greek  writers  call  him  Sta- 
/80X09,  the  Latin  crlminator,  quod  Qrimina,  in  quad  ipse  illicit,  ad 
Deum  deferat  (hence  the  appellation  obtrectator).  He  envies 
especially  his  predecessor  (the  first-bom),  because  he  continued  to. 
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enjoy  the  favour  of  Gk)d. — ^Lactantius  thus  agrees  with  the  other 
theologians  in  supposing  that  envy  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
fall  Bat  his  peculiar  manner  of  representing  Satan,  as  it  were» 
as  the  second  Son  of  Qod,  and  of  drawing  a  parallel  between  him 
and  the  first-bom,  certainly  reminds  us  of  Gnostico-Manichsean 
notions.  In  another  passage  (which,  though  *now  wanting  in 
many  MSS.,  was  probably  at  an  early  period  omitted  to  save 
the  reputation  of  Lactantius)  he  calls  the  Logos  the  right,  and 
Satan  the  left  hand  of  God.  If  the  passage  in  question  were 
genuine,  it  would  go  to  prove  very  clearly,  that  the  views  of 
Lactantius  on  this  subject  were  essentially  Manichsean,  though  the 
unity  of  the  Father  would  be  still  preserved  above  the  contrast 
of  Logos  and  Satan;  but  the  notion  last  mentioned  would  justly 
expose  its  authoir  to  the  charge  of  Arianism.  This  seems  to 
have  been  felt  by  those  critics  who  omitted  the  above  passage. 
Oomp.  the  note  of  Cellariua  in  the  edition  of  BilTiemann,  L  pi 
218.  Comp.  cap.  ix.  where  the  term  AntUheua  occurs  (Amob. 
contra  gent.  iv.  12,  and  QreUi  on  that  passage).  AtiguMne 
opposed  the  Manichssan  notion,  c  Faust.  21,  1,  and  2.* 

^  Gregory  the  Great  calls  him  a  stupid  animal;  for  he  enters 
tains  hopes  respecting  heaven  without  being  able  to  obtain  it,  and 
is  caught  in  his  own  net,  Mor.  xxziii  c.  15.    La%  p.  364. 

*  Gregory  of  Nazianz.  Orat  xL  10,  p.  697,  makes  special 
mention  of  the  waier  of  baptism,  and  the  Spirit  as  the  means,  by 
which  to  quench  the  arrows  of  the  wicked.  Satan  had  no  power 
over  Christ ;  deceived  by  his  human  appearance,  he  took  him  for 
a  mere  man.  But  the  Christian  who  is  united  to  Christ  by  faith, 
can  likewise  resist  him,  Orat.  xxiv.  10,  p.  443:  Tlayxn-^pai  yitp 
ai  KodapaX  '^vyaL  icai  OeoeiBel^:  irpo^  Orfpav  rov  ivepyovvTO^^ 
ickv  ^k  iiaKMna  a-o^ioTueo^  §  teal  ^rroucCX/}^  Ttjv  hrv)(eipvi(nv. 
The  assertion  of  Hilary  in  Ps.  cxlL  p.  541 :  quidquid  inquina- 
tum  homines  gemnt,  a  Diabolo  suggeritur,  met  with  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Gennadiue  de  ecdes.  dogm.  c.  48:  Non  omnes 
malae  cogitationes  nostrse  semper  Diaboli  instinctu  excitantur,  sed 
aliquoties  ex  nostri  arbitrii  motu  emergunt.  Comp.  also  Chrys. 
de  prov.  c.  5.  0pp.  iv.  160.  Aug,  de  advers.  leg.  ii  12,  and  else- 
where. 

■  The  sense  of  the  very  appropriate  passage  quoted  by  BawmgaHcnnCru- 
tiusy  p.  987 :  Diabolus  non  simpliciter  Deus  est,  sed  illis  Dens  existit,  qni 
ilium  Christo  anteponont  (according  to  2  Cor.  iy.  4),  is  the  same,  but  not  the 
wordsi 
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^  Didynk  Enarr.  Epp.  cathoL  e  vers,  lat  BibL  PP.  max.  T.  iv. 
p.  325,  in  commenting  on  1  Pet.  iiL  22,  merely  said,  that  Christ 
had  accomplished  the  work  of  redemption  for  all  rational  beings 
(cuncta  rationalia).  Oregory  of  Nyssa  expressed  himself  more 
explicitly,  oral  catecL  c.  26  (see  in  Miinscher  yon  Colin,  I  p.  97), 
but  Cermanns  contested  the  genuineness  of  the  passage  in  Photins 
Cod.  233.  Even  Orosivs  complained,  in  a  letter  to  Augustine 
(Opp.  Aug.  T.  viii),  that  some  men  revived  the  erroneous  views 
of  Origen  on  this  point. 

^  CyrHl  of  Jerusalem,  Cat.  iv.  p.  51,  ascribed  to  the  devil  an 
obstinate  heart  and  incorrigible  temper;  comp.  Augustine  ad 
Orosium  contra  Priscillian.  et  Ong,  c.  5,  sa  Opp.  T.  viiL  p.  433, 

ss.  de  civ.  D.  xxL  17: Qua  in  re  miserieordior  profecto  fait 

Origenes,  qui  et  ipsum  Diabolum  atque  angelos  ejus  post  gra- 
viora  pro  mentis  et  diutumiora  supplicia  ex  illis  cruciatibus 
eruendos  atque  sociandos  Sanctis  angelis  credidit.     Sed  illiun  et 

propter  hoc  et  propter  alia  nonnulla non  immerito  reprobavit 

ecclesia  He  shows,  that  the  final  deliverance  of  the  devil  neces* 
sarily  follows  from  the  doctrine  of  the  remission  of  the  punish^ 
ments  of  hell;  but  the  more  this  notion  is  incorrect  (in  refereuce 
to  the  word  of  God),  the  more  agreeable  and  charitable  it  appears 
to  men.  [Jerome,  ep.  84,  and  Pammach.  et  Ocean,  p.  528,  Ep^ 
1 24,  ad  Avitum,  p.  920.]  Concerning  the  final  condannation  of 
Origen's  opinion,  see  Manai,  T.  ix.  p.  399,  518.  According  to 
Oregory  the  Oreat^  the  devil  still  enjoys  a  potentia  sublimitas, 
Mor.  xxiv.  20;  xxxiL  a  12,  15«  He  rejoices  ia  sowing  evil,  and 
is  possessed  of  considerable  power,  which,  however,  is  broken  by 
Christ  Final  punishment  will  be  inflicted  upon  him  after  the 
general  judgment,  comp.  Lau,  p.  365,  ss. 

^  Eus.  prsep.  ev.  iii.  c.  14-16.  Aug,  de  civ,  D.  ii.  c.  24;  x.  21 : 
Moderatis  autem  prs&finitisque  temporibus,  etiam  potestas  per- 
missa  dsemonibus,  ut  hominibus  quos  possident  excitatis  inimici- 
tias  adversus  Dei  civitatem  tyrannice  exerceant — Posidonius,  a 
physician,  combated  (according  to  Philostorgius  hist  eccL  viii.  c, 
10),  the  current  opinion  that  madness  proceeds  from  demoniacal 
influences,  asserting  that  0^1  B<ufi6va>v  iTrtBia-ei  roif^  avOpanrov} 
€Kficuc)(€V€<r6cu,  XTfp&v  Bi  TLVcov  Kcuco^vfilav  TO  TrdOo^  ifyya^eadcu, 
fi7)Sk  yhp  etvcu,  irapAwav  iaypv  Bcu/jmvwv,  avOpdyrrmv  <f>tHruf 
hHipeafyvaav,  The  popular  view  nevertheless  continued  to  be 
defended  in  most  theological  systems. 

®  AihancB,  de  incwu.  verbi  Dei  c.  48,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  89,  CyriU 
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E[ier.  Cat  ziii  36 :  [o  orat/po?]  off^/uSov  irurr&v  lutL  ^/3o9.  tatr 

IjJnwv trrcw  7^p  ZSoxrt   rov  aravphv,   {nrofUfon^Kovrai  rov 

iaravpwfjUvov  tftofiouvrau  rov  awrpt^vra  ri^  K&f^aXi^  rov 
SpdicovTo^.  Cassian  ColL  viiL  19,  distinguishes  the  tnie  power  of 
&ith  which  defeats  the  demons^  from  the  sapernatural  power, 
which  even  the  nngodly  may  exert  upon  evil  spirits,  since  these 
obey  them  as  servants  (&miiiares).  The  poem  of  Sevems  Sanctus 
Endelechius  de  mortibus  bonum  contains  a  lively  description  of  the 
supernatural  efficacy  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  against  demoniacal 
influences,  even  in  reference  to  the  animal  kingdom.  (Comp.  the 
edition  of  Piper,  Gott.  1835,  8 ;  a  number  of  other  passages  re- 
ferring to  the  point  in  question  are  quoted  from  the  works  of  the 
Fathers  in  the  introduction  to  the  said  edit.) 

v.  105,  ss. :  Signum,  quod  perhibent  esse  cruds  Dei, 
Magnis  qui  colitur  solus  in  urbibus, 
Christus,  peipetui  gloiiia  numinis, 
Cujus  filius  unicus: 

Hoc  signum  mediis  firontibus  additum 
Cunctarum  pecudum  certe  salus  fiiit. 
Sic  vero  Deus  hoc  nomine  prsepotens 
Salvator  vocitatus  est 

Fugit  continue  sseva  lues  greges, 
Morbis  nil  licuit     Si  tamen  hunc  Deum 
Ezorare  veUs,  credere  sufficit: 
Votum  sola  fides  juvat 


3.  Soteriologjf. 
$134. 

REDEMPTION  THROUGH  CHRIST. 

Doderlein  de  redemtione  a  potestate  Diaboii,  insigni  Christi  benefido  (diss. 
inauguT.  1774^  75),  in  his  Opuscula  academica,  Jena  1789.  Baur,  die 
christliche  Lehre  Ton  der  Veraohnung,  p.  67-118. 

The  doctrine  of  Satanic  agency  occupied  during  this 
period  a  prominent  place  in  the  scheme  of  redemption, 
inasmuch  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  other  theologians. 
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some  of  whom  belonged  to  the  wefitern  churchy  revired 
the  former  notion,  that  God^  in  order  to  save  men,  had 
defrauded  the  devil  by  a  dishonest  exchange.^  This 
idea,  however,  met  with  decided  opposition  on  the  part 
of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum^  though  he  too  admitted  that 
the  devil  was  deceived  by  God.^  But  the  notion  of  a 
debt  paid  to  God,  which  was  first  propounded  by  Atha^- 
nasius^  gained  increasingly  ground.  It  was  still  fiuther 
carried  out  by  some  rhetorical  theologians,  who  asserted, 
that  Christ  had  more  than  paid  the  debt>  The  idea 
in  question,  however,  was  not  as  yet  received  in  a  doc- 
trinal form.  Others  looked  at  the  death  of  Christ  from 
what  we  might  call  the  subjective  point  of  view,  «.  e.  they 
either  interpreted  it  in  a  mystioo-symbolical  way,^  or 
they  showed  its  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  morals.^ 
In  connection  with  such  views  it  was  moreover  supposed, 
that  the  redemption  of  the  world  was  effected  not  only 
by  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  but  by  the  entire  manifes- 
tation and  life  of  the  Son  of  God.^  Free  scope  was  as 
yet  left  to  investigations  respecting  the  particular  mode 
of  redemption.^ 

^  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Orat.  cat.  a  22-26.  The  train  of  his 
argument  is  as  follows:  Men  have  come  under  the  dominion  of 
the  devil  by  sin.  Jesus  offered  himself  to  the  devil  as  the  ransom 
for  which  he  should  release  all  others.  The  crafty  devil  assented, 
because  he  cared  more  for  the  one  Jesus  who  was  so  much  supe- 
rior to  him,  than  for  all  the  rest.  But  notwithstanding  his  crafib 
he  was  deceived,  since  he  could  not  retain  Jesus  in  his  power.  It 
was,  as  it  were,  a  deception  on  the  part  of  God'  (airdrT)  rk  i<rr& 
rp&rrov  rcva),  that  Jesus  veiled  his  Divine  nature,  which  the  devil 
would  have  feared,  by  means  of  his  htunanity,  and  thus  deceived 
the  devil  by  the  appearance  of  flesh.  But  Gregory  allows  swch  a 
deception  according  to  the  jus  talionis;  the  devil  had  first  de- 
ceived men,  for  the  purpose  of  seducing  them ;  the  design  of  God 


I i       *      *■ * 


*  The  close  affinity  between  this  assertion  and  Docetism,  which  ever  and 
anon  endeavoured  to  make  its  appearance,  is  very  plain.  See  BauVy  L  c: 
p.  82,  83. 
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in  deceiviiig  the  deyil  was  to  redeem  mankiucL  (Gregory's  argu- 
ment looks  very  much  like  the  well-known  nuudm  ''  that  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means." — This  somewhat  dramatic  representation  of 
the  present  subject  includes  that  other  more  profound  idea  carried 
out  with  much  ingenuity  in  many  of  the  odd  legends  of  the  middle 
ageS)  that  the  devil,  notwithstanding  his  subtility,  is  at  last  out- 
witted by  the  wisdom  of  Qod,  and  appears  in  comparison  with  it 
as  a  stupid  devil).  Gomp.  Ambroae  in  Ev.  Luc.  0pp.  iiL  CoL 
10.  i:  Oportuit  hanc  fraudem  Diabolo  fieri,  ut  susciperet  corpus 
Dominus  Jesus,  et  corpus  hoc  corruptibUe,  corpus  infirmum,  ut 
crucifigeretur  ex  infirmitate.  Ruf/nus,  ezpoe.  p.  21 :  Nam  sacra* 
mentum  illud  susceptss  carni^  hanc  habet  causam,  ut  divina  filii 
Dei  virtus  velut  hamus  quidam  habitu  humansB  camis  obtectus... 
principem  mundi  invitare  possit  ad  agonem :  cui  ipse  camem  suam 
velut  escam  tradidit,  ut  hamo  eum  divinitatis  intrinsecus  teneret 
insertum  et  efiusione  immaculati  sanguinis,  qui  peccati  maculam 
nescit,  omnium  peccata  deleret^  eorum  duntaxat,  qui  cruore  ejus 
postes  fidei  suse  significassent  Sicuti  ergo  hamum  esca  consep- 
tum  si  pisds  rapiat,  non  solum  esoam  cum  hamo  non  removet,  sed 
ipse  de  profundo  esca  aliis  futurus  educitur:  ita  et  is,  qui  habebat 
mortis  imperium,  rapuit  quidem  in  mortem  corpus  Jesu,  non 
eentiens  in  eo  hamum  divinitatis  inclusum;  sed  ubi  devoravit, 
heesit  ipse  continuo,  et  disruptis  infemi  daustris,  velut  de  pro« 
fhndo  extractus  tiaditur,  ut  esca  ceteris  fiat  (in  aUusion  to  certain 
passages  of  Scripture,  especially  to  Job:  Adduces  draconem  in 
hamo  et  pones  capistmm  drca  nares  ejus),  Leo  M.  sermo  xziL  3. 
Greg,  M.  in  Ew.  L.  iL  Hom.  25.  8.  quoted  by  Milnscher  von 
OoUn,  L  p.  431  (comp.  Lau,  L  c  p.  445,  ss.),  and  Isidore  HispdL 
Sent  lib.  iiL  dist.  19  (illusus  est  Diabolus  morte  Domini  quasi 
avis),  quoted  by  Baur,  p.  79. 

The  theologians  of  this  period  differed  in  so  far  in  their  opinions, 
as  some  adopted  only  the  more  general  notion  of  the  power  which 
the  devil  possessed  over  men,  while  others  (especially  Augustine) 
conceded  to  the  devil  a  real  right;  comp.  BauVy  Versohnungalehre, 
p.  68,  ss. 

^  Orat  zlii  p.  691,  C:  ''  We  were  under  the  dominion  of  the 
wicked  one,  inasmuch  as  we  were  sold  unto  sin,  and  exchanged 
pleasures  for  vileness.  K  it  now  be  true  that  a  ransom  is  always 
paid  to  him  who  is  in  the  possession  of  the  thing  for  which  it  is 
due,  I  would  ask,  to  whom  was  it  paid  in  this  case?  and  for  what 
leason?    Perhaps  to  Satan  himself?    But  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
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think  so  (^eS  rry:  vi3p€m).    For  in  that  case  &e  robber  had  not 
only  received  Jram  God,  but  God  himself  (in  Christ)  as  a  ransom 

and  an  exceedingly  great  recompense  of  his  tyranny Or  is  it 

paid  to  the  Father  himself?    But  in  the  first  place^  it  might  be 
asked,  how  could  that  be,  since  God  did  not  hold  ns  in  bondage? 
And  again,  how  could  we  satisfiEictorily  explain  that  the  Father 
delighted  in  the  Hood  of  the  ordy  begotten  Son?  since  he  did  not 
even  accept  the  oiSer  of  Isaac,  but  substituted  the  sacrifice  of  a  ram 
in  the  place  of  a  rational  being?    Or  is  it  not  evident,  that  the 
Father  received  the  ransom,  not  because  he  demanded  or  needed 
it,  but  on  account  of  the  Divine  economy  (Bict  rtfv  oucovofjUop), 
and  because  man  is  to  be  sanctified  by  the  incarnation  of  Qod ; 
that  having  subdued  the  tyrant,  he  might  deliver  and  reconcile  ua 
to  himself  by  the  intercession  of  his  Son?''    See  UUmann,  p. 
456,  57.      Gregory  was  nevertheless  disposed  to  admit  some 
artifice  on  the  part  of  Christ  in  the  contest  in  which  he  conquered 
Satan.     '^  This  consisted  id  this,  that  Christ  assumed  the  form  of 
man,  in  consequ^ice  of  which  the  devU  thought,  that  he  had  only 
to  do  with  a  being  like  ourselves,  while  the  power  and  glory  of 
the  Godhead  dwelt  in  him.''    Orat  xxxix.  13,  p.  685.     UUma/nn, 
L  c. 

^  De  incamat  c.  7,  s&  God  had  threatened  to  punish  trans* 
gressors  with  death,  and  thus  could  not  but  fulfil  his  threatening: 
OvK  oKffdff^  7^/9  f^v  6  debff,  el,  ehrovro^  airrov  anroOin^iceiv  ^fiav, 
fi^  airidvrfaKev  6  apOpanro^,  k,  t.\.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  God  that  rational 
beings,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  his  own  spirit  (Logos)  should 
fall  firom  their  first  state  in  consequence  of  an  imposition  practised 
upon  them  by  the  devil  This  was  quite  as  contrary  to  the  good- 
ness of  God  (pvK  a^iov  yitp  ^v  t^  aryaOorriro^  rov  Oeov^  as  it 
would  have  been  contrary  to  his  justice  and  veracity,  not  to 
punish  the  transgressor.  When  the  Logos  perceived  that  nothing 
but  death  could  save  man  from  ruin,  he  assumed  a  human  body, 
because  the  Logos  himseli^  i,  e.,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  could  not 
dia  He  offered  his  human  nature  as  a  sacrifice  for  all,  and  ful- 
filled the  law  by  his  death.  By  it  he  also  destroyed  the  power  of 
the  devil  (tf^viXe  rov  Oavarov  r^  irpoa^pq,  rov  KaraXK^Xov, 
c.  p.  p.  54),  etc.  Comp.  Motders,  Athanasius,  i  p.  157-  Baur, 
p.  94,  ss.  Concerning  the  similar,  though  more  general  notions 
of  Basil  the  Great  (Hom.  de  gratiar.  actione — ^Hom.  in  Ps.  xlviiL 
and  xxviii — de  Spir.  Sancto  16),  comp.  Kloee,  p.  65.     CyrHl  also 
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say8»  Cat  xiii  33 :  'Ex^pol  f^fup  Beov  &'  a^uifnliv;,  koX  wpiaep  o 
$€o^  rhv  dfuifyrdvovra  oftrodv^tceur  eSct  oiy  Iv  ix  T€»v  Bvo  761^0-- 
0ai,  ^  aXrfOevovra  0Av  irdvra^  aveKdiv  fj  ^CKaaSpttifireuifJLevov 
irapd>Jxrai  ripf  airo^aaiv*  *ilXXA  fiKhre  deov  aoff^lair  Mffyqceif 
tcaX  T§  airo^aaei  rifv  iX'^Oeutv,  teal  ry  ^^CKoaSpwirla  rifp  iuipyeia^, 
K.  r.  X.  JEW.  dem.  ev.  z.  1.  Cyr,  Alex,  de  recta  fide  ad  Begin. 
0pp.  T.  V.  P.  ii  p.  132,  in  ev.  JoL  0pp.  T.  iv.p.  114.  [Cbnip. 
Hilary  in  F^  liiL  12:  Passio  snscepta  yolontarie  est^  officio  ipsa 
satisfiEu^tura  pcenali:  Ambrose  de  fdga  Saec.  c  7:  (Ghiistns) 
suscepit  mortem  ut  impleretor  sententia^  satisfieret  indicato  per 
maledictun  camis  peccatricis  usque  ad  mortem.] 
.  ^  Oyr.  Hier.  L  c. :  Ov  rotrovrop  tffjLdpTo/iep,  iaov  ^ucawirpar- 
fffcev  6  T^v  ^^v)()fv  {nrip  ^fjt&p  redeuai^.  Chrys,  in  Ep.  ad  Bom. 
horn.  X.  17 :  ^Sl<nrep  el  tk  ofioKov^  Sixa  o^Ckovrd  riva  ek 
Beafiomipiov  ififioKoi,  ovic  aurhv  Be  fiovov,  ahXk  koX  ywaiiea  xal 
ireuBla,  teal  oiiekra/i  St  tunoir  ekdwv  Sk  h-epo^fiif  tov9  Bixa  ojSoXov^ 
KarafiaKoi,  fiovov,  aXXk  fLvput  ^^va-oO  rdXearra  x^^^^*^!  ^^ 

W  fiiuriXudt^  eUrarfdrfoi  rov  BeapuSmfv oirm  teal  iif>    fiii&v 

yiyove*  iroXK^  ydp  irkelova  &v  o^iKofjLev  tearifidKev  6  Xpurm, 
KoX  ToaovTtp  irXelova,  oaip  vpo^  pavtBa  fiuephv  iriKayo^  atreipov. 
On  similar  ideas  of  Leo  the  Great,  as  well  as  concerning  his  en- 
tire theory  of  redemption,  see  OrieAach,  Opuscula,  p.  98,  sa 

*  Thus  Oregory  of  Nazianzum  says,  Orat  xxiy.  4,  p.  439  :  "He 
has  ascended  the  cross,  and  taken  me  with  him,  to  nail  my  sin  on 
it,  to  triumph  over  the  serpent^  to  sanctify  the  tree,  to  overcome 
lust,  to  lead  Adam  to  salvation,  and  to  restore  the  £Edlen  image  of 

God.'' Orat  xlv.  28,  p.  867.     "Qod  became  man,  and  died, 

that  we  might  live  :  we  have  died  with  him,  to  be  purified ;  we 
are  raised  from  the  dead  with  him,  since  we  have  died  with  him ; 
we  are  glorified  with  him,  because  we  have  risen  with  him  from  the 
grava''  VJlmann,  p.  450.  Comp.  Orat  xzzvi.  p.  08O,  quoted  by 
MUnecher  ed.  by  von  GoUn,  L  p.  435,  and  the  passages  cited  there 
from  Hilary,  de  Trin.  ii.  24,  and  Avgustine  de  Trinitate  iv.  12 
[Athan.  de  Incam.  a  44.  Oreg.  Nyea,  Orat  cat  c  16,  32.] 

^It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  especially  Augustine,  on  practical 
grounds,  brought  this  ethical  import  of  the  death  of  Christ  veiy 
prominently  forward  (to  counterbalance,  as  it  were,  the  theory  of 
salvation  which  is  so  easily  misunderstood) :  Tota  itaque  vita  ejus 
disciplina  morum  fuit  (de  vera  reL  a  16).  Christ  died,  in  order 
that  no  one  might  be  idfraid  of  death,  nor  even  of  the  most  cruel 
manner  of  putting  persons  to  death,  de  fide  et  symb.  c.  6.  de 
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divera  quaest.  qu.  25,  (0pp.  T.  vi  p.  7).  The  love  of  CSirist  dis- 
played in  his  death  shall  constrain  us  to  love  him  in  retom,  de 
eatecL  md  c.  4 :  Ohri^ns  pro  nobis  mortuns  est  Hoc  autem  ideo, 
quia  finis  prsecepti  et  plenitude  legis  charitas  est,  ut  et  nos  in- 
yicem  diligamus,  et  quemadmodum  iQe  pro  nobis  animam  suam 

posuit,  sic  et  nos  pro  firatribus  aniTnam  ponamus Nulla  est 

enim  major  ad  amorem  invitatio,  quam  prsevenire  amando,  et  nimis 
durus  est  animus,  qui  dilectionem  si  nolebat  impendere,  nolit  re- 
pendera  Comp.  Lact.  Inst  div.  iy.  23,  ss.  Bos.  M.  de  Spir.  S.  a 
15. 

^  Comp.  the  passage  quoted  from  Athanasins  in  note  3.  Oregory 
of  Nyssa  also  says  (Orat  catech.  c.  27)»  that  not  only  the  death  of 
Christ  had  effected  the  redemption  of  man,  but  also  the  circum- 
stance that  he  preserved  a  pure  disposition  in  all  the  moments  of 
his  )j£d:,,,^\vv6€iari^  tQ  afutprria  r^  avOpcawimj^  (?b^  (j^ 
Xpurrov)  hf  dpy^  re  koX  reXevr^  teat  rok  &A  fiixrov  mUriv  ^i 
8i^  irduTfov  yevia-Ocu  i^v  i/c7rXvvov<rav  Bvuofuv,  KaX  fj^  r^  fAhf  ri 
depam-eva-cu  r^  Kadapaup  rh  H  TrepttSetv  aOepdweirrov.  Atyustifie^ 
de  vera  reL  c.  26,  represents  Christ  as  the  second  Adam>  and  con^ 
trasts  him  as  the  homo  justitisB  with  the  homo  peccati ;  as  sin  and 
ruin  are  the  effects  of  our  connection  with  Adam,  so  redemption 
is  the  effect  of  a  living  union  with  Christ  Comp.  de  libero  arbi* 
trio  iii  10,  de  consensu  evang.  i.  c.  35,  where  he  places  the  real 
nature  of  redemption  in  the  manifestation  of  the  Godman.  The 
design  of  Christ's  incarnation  is  briefly  but  concisely  stated  by 
Oregory  the  Ghreai,  Mor.  xxi.  6 :  Ad  hoc  Dominus  apparuit  in 
came,  ut  humanum  vitam  admonendo  exdtaret,  exemplo  prsebendo 
accenderet,  moriendo  redimeret,  resurgendo  repararet,  comp.  Lau, 
p.  435.  Hence  Baur  says,  L  c.  p.  109,  10 :  "  The  reconcUtation 
of  man  to  Ood,  the  incarnation  of  Ood  in  ChriH,  and  the  tmion 
qfthe  Divine  with  the  hvman,  which  is  realized  by  it,  were  laid 
down  as  the  general  principle,  including  all  particular  definitions, 
which  was  ever  and  anon  adopted  by  the  theologians  of  thai  age 
...Thus  a  view  was  formed  of  the  atonement,  which  we  may  term 
the  mystical,  inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  on  a  general  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  subject,  raUier  than  on  philosophical  definitions, 

^  Thus  Oregory  of  Nazianzum,  Orat  xxxiiL  p.  536,  numbered 
speculations  on  the  death  of  Christ  among  those  things,  on  which 
it  is  useful  to  have  correct  ideas,  but  not  dangerous  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  placed  them  on  the  same  level  with  questions  concern- 
ing the  creation  of  the  world,  the  nature  of  matter  and  of  the 
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soul,  the  resarrection,  general  judgment,  etc.  Oomp.  Baur,  p. 
109. — EusAius  of  Oeesarea  (demonstr.  evang.  iv.  12)  merely  enu- 
merates various  reasons  for  the  death  of  Christ,  without  bringing 
them  into  connection.  Christ  died,  1.  In  order  to  prove,  that  he 
is  the  Lord  both  over  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  2.  To  redeem  from 
sin;  3.  To  atone  for  sin ;  4.  To  destroy  the  power  of  Satan  ;  5. 
To  give  his  disciples  a  visible  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  Jife  to 
come  (by  his  resurrection)  ;  and,  6.  To  abrogate  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Old  Test  dispensation. 

The  more  anxious  theologiaiis  were  to  adduce  the  reasons  which  induced 
Christ  to  lay  down  his  life,  the  more  natural  was  it,  to  ask  whether  Grod 
could  have  accomplished  the  work  of  redemption  in  any  other  way? 
AugiuHne  rejeets  luoh  idle  questions  in  the  manner  of  Irensens,  de 
agone  Christi,  c.  10:  Sunt  autem  stulti,  qui  dicunt:  Non  poterat  aliter 
sapientia  Dei  homines  liberare,  nisi  susciperet  hominem,  et  nasceretur  ex 
femina,  et  a  peccatoribus  omnia  pateretur.  Quibus  dicimus:  poterat 
omnino,  ied  H  aliter  faeeretj  svnUliter  vegtrm  gtuUituB  dMplieer^  M^* 
de  trin.  xiiL  10.  (h-eg,  Nwk  Oiat  ix.  p^  157.  Cfreg,  NysM,  Oiai  oat  a 
Basil  ike  Great  (hom.  in  Ps.  xlviiL  §  3)  and  Cfreg.  the  Cheat  (Moral  Lib. 
xriL  46)  maintained  that  the  death  of  the  Godman  was  necessary  to 
aooomplieh  the  salYation  of  mankind.]  Further  porlioulan  may  be  found 
in  Munscher,  Handbuch,  iv.  p.  292,  as.  Baur,  pi  85.  Bvfinus  gives  a 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  yarious  separate  sufferings  of  Christ,  expos, 
symbk  ap.  p.  22,  ss. 

GoncemiDg  ifu  sucteni  of  th€  otonemant,  it  may  be  obaerved,  Uiat  DidyfMU 
of  Alexandria  (on  1  Peter,  iil  22,  in  GaOaniU  Bibl  PP.  T.  iv.  pc  325 : 
Pacificavit  enim  Jesus  per  sanguinem  crucis  suss  quse  in  ooelis  et  quse  in 
terra  sunt,  omne  bellum  destruens  et  tumxdtum),  and  Qregory  of  Nysta 
in  some  sense  (Oiat  catech.  o.  85,  where  he  speaks  of  ffiS&<ra  xr/V/;)  r»- 
yived  the  idea  of  Origen,  that  the  effects  of  Christ's  death  were  not 
limited  to  this  world,  but  extended  oyer  the  whole  universe ;  Giregoiy 
also  asserted  that  the  work  of  redemption  would  not  have  been  necessaiy, 
if  all  men  had  been  as  holy  as  Moses,  Paul^  Bzekiel,  Elijah,  and  Isaiah 
(contra  Apollin.  iii  p.  263).  The  opposite  view  was  taken  by  AugustinCy 
who,  in  accordance  with  his  theoiy,  thought  that  all  men  stood  in  need  of 
redemption,  but  limited  the  extent  of  the  atonement ;  oomp.  the  former 
sections  on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  on  predestination,  and  contra 
Julian  vi  c  24  Leo  the  Oreai,  on  the  contrary,  enlarged  the  extent  of 
the  atonement,  Ep.  134^  c  14 :  Effhsio  sanguinis  Christi  pro  injustis  tarn 
fuit  dives  ad  pretium,  ut  si  universitas  captivorum  in  redemptorom  sunm 
crederet,  nullum  diaboli  vincula  retinerent — 
A  dramatic  representation  of  the  deseentus  ad  inferos  m  imitation  of  the 
Evang.  Nicodemi  is  given  in  the  disoourae:  de  adventu  et  annundatione 
Joannis  (Baptistee)  apud  inferos,  oonmionly  ascribed  to  Eusebius  of 
Emisa;  comj).  also  Epiphanius  in  sepulcr.  Christi.  0pp.  il  p.  270^ 
AMgustffs  edition  of  Eosebi  of  Emisa,  p.  1,  ss.    On  the  question  whether 
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the  system  of  ApoUinaiis  caused  the  introdaction  of  the  said  doctrine 
into  the  Apostles'  Greed?  as  well  as  conoeming  the  relation  in  which 
they  stood  to  each  other,  see  Neamder,  Kirchengesch.  ii  p.  923. 
Lastly,  the  appropriation  of  the  merits  of  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  indivi- 
dual Christian  is  connected  with  what  has  been  said  before,  and  with  the 
anthropological  definitions  (§  107—114).  Comp.  MUmseher^  Handbuch, 
iv,  p.  295,  319. 

4.  The  Chturch  and  Her  Means  of  Grace. 

\  135. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Two  causes  contributed  to  determine  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church:  1.  The  external  history  of  the  church  itself^ 
its  victory  over  paganism,  and  its  rising  power  under  the 
protection  of  the  state.  2.  The  victory  of  Augustinism 
over  the  doctrines  of  the  Pelagians}  Manichsans?  and 
DonatistSy^  which  in  different  ways  threatened  to  destroy 
ecclesiastical  unity.  The  last  mentioned  resembled  the 
followers  of  Novatian  in  the  preceding  period,  by  nudn- 
taining  that  the  church  was  composed  only  of  saints.  In 
opposition  to  them  Optatus  of  MilevCy^  as  well  as  Angus-- 
tincy^  asserted  that  the  church  consists  of  the  sum  total  of 
all  who  are  baptized,  and,  spiritualizing  that  which  existed 
in  reality,  they  advanced  the  idea  of  a  universal  Christian 
church.  The  bishops  of  Rome  applied  this  idea  to  the 
papal  system,^  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  hier- 
archy of  the  middle  ages.  But  however  different  the 
opinions  of  the  men  of  those  times  were  respecting  the 
place  and  nature  of  the  true  church,  the  proposition  laid 
down  by  former  theologians:  that  there  is  no  salvation  out 
of  the  churchy  was  firmly  adhered  to,  and  carried  out  in 
all  its  consequences.^ 

^  The  Pelagians  were  in  so  fajr  opposed  to  the  church,  as  they 
considered  only  the  individual  Christian  as  such,  and  overlooked 
the  mysterious  connection  between  the  individual  and  the  totality. 
Their  strict  notions  of  morality  led  necessarily  to  Puritanism; 
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hence  the  synod  of  Diospolis  (A.D.  415)  blamed  them  for  having 
said:  ecclesiam  hie  esse  sine  macula  et  raga,  Aug.  de  gestis  Pela- 
gii,  c  1 2.  Before  this  time  some  Christians  in  Sicily  who,  gene- 
rally speaking,  agreed  with  the  Pelagians,  had  asserted:  Ecclesiam 
hanc  esse,  quae  nunc  frequentatnr  populis  et  sine  peccato  esse 
posse,  August  Ep.  dvL 

^  The  Manichaeans,  by  separating  the  Mecti  firom  the  rest 
(Auditores),  gave  countenance  to  the  principle  of  an  ecclesiola 
in  ecclesia;  besides  the  great  body  of  the  Manichsean  church 
itself  formed,  as  the  one  elect  world  of  light,  a  contrast  with 
the  vast  mass  of  darkness.  "  The  Manichcean  chvrch  is  in  relor 
tion  to  the  world  what  the  limited  circle  of  the  Electi  is  in  rdc^ 
tion  to  the  larger  assembly  of  the  Auditores;  that  which  is  yet 
varioudy  divided  and  separated  in  the  latter,  has  its  central- 
point  of  union  in  the  former,'*  Baur,  Manich.  Beligionssystem, 
p.  282. 

^  On  the  external  history  of  the  Donatists  comp.  the  works 
on  ecclesiastical  history.  Sources:  Optatus  MUevitanus  (about 
the  year  868),  de  schismate  Donatistarum,  together  with  Monu- 
menta  yett  ad  Donatist  hist,  pertinentia  ed  L,  E,  du  Pin, 
Tar,  1700,  ss.  (0pp.  Aug.  T.  ix.)  Valesius,  de  schism.  Donat 
in  an  Appendix  to  Eusebius.  Norisius  (edited  by  BaUerim 
brothers),  Yen.  1729,  iv.  foL  Walch,  Eetzergeschichte,  toL  iy. 
Concerning  the  derivation  of  the  name  (whether  firom  DonatuB 
a  casis  nigris,  or  from  Donat  M.  ?)  see  Neander,  EirchengeacL 
iL  1,  p.  407.  The  question  at  issue,  yiz.  whether  Csecilian  could 
be  invested  with  the  episcopal  office,  having  been  ordained  by  a 
Traditor,  and  ihe  election  of  another  bishop  in  the  person  of 
Majorinus,  led  to  further  dogmatic  discussions  on  the  purity  of 
the  church.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Donatists,  the  church  ought 
to  be  pure  (sine  macula  et  ruga).  It  must,  therefore,  exercise 
no  forbearance  towards  any  unworthy  members  (1  Cor.  y.  and 
especially  many  passages  firom  the  Okl  Test.)  When  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Donatists  appealed  to  the  parable  of  the  tares  and 
the  wheat  (BfattL  xiiL)  the  latter  applied  it  (according  to  our 
Saviour's  own  interpretation)  to  the  world,  and  not  to  the  church. 
Augustine,  however,  asserted,  mundum  ipsum  appellatum  esse 
pro  ecclesiffi  nomine. 

^  Ccmceming  the  opinions  of  Optatus  (which  are  stated  in  the 
second  book  of  his  treatise:  de  schismate  Donatistamm)  see  Rothe, 
Anfange  der  Christlichen  Eirche,  p.  677,  sa    He  developed  the 
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views  of  Cyprian.  There  is  but  one  chureL  It  has  five  oma- 
menta  or  dotes :  1.  Cathedra  (the  unity  of  episcopacy  in  the 
Cathedra  Petri);  2.  Angelus  (the  bishop  himself);  3.  Spiiitus 
Sanctus;  4  Fons  (bap&sm) ;  5.  Sigillum,  t.  e.  S3anboIam  catho- 
licmn  (according  to  SoL  Song,  iv.  12).  These  dotes  are  distin- 
guished from  the  sancta  membra  ac  viscera  of  the  church,  which 
appear  to  him  of  greater  importance  than  the  dotes  themselves. 
They  consist  in  sacramentis  et  nominibus  Trinitatia 

^  Avgtutine  composed  a  separate  treatise,  entitled:  de  unitate 
ecclesise,  on  this  subject — Comp.  contra  Ep.  Parmeniani  and  de 
baptismo.  He  proceeded,  no  less  than  the  Donatists,  on  the 
principle  of  the  purity  of  the  church,  and  advocated  a  rigorous 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  but  this  should  not  lead  to 
the  depopulation  of  the  churcL  Some  elements  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  house  of  God  which  do  not  form  the  stnictnre 
of  the  house  itself;  some  members  of  the  body  may  be  diseased, 
without  its  being  thought  necessary  to  cut  them  off  at  once, 
though  the  disease  itself  belongs  no  more  to  the  bodj  than  the 
chaff  which  is  mixed  up  with  wheat  forms  a  part  of  it  Augustine 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  corpus  Domini  verum  and  the 
corpus  D.  permixtum  sen  simulatum  (de  doctr.  christ  iii  32), 
which  stands  in  connection  with  his  negative  view  concerning 
the  nature  of  evil  The  grammarian  Tichonitia  adopted  an  inter- 
mediate course,  see  Neander,  Kirchengesch.  iL  p.  445.  The 
necessity  of  being  externally  connected  with  the  church  is  set 
forth  by  Augustine  in  the  same  manner  as  by  Tertnllian  and 
Cyprian,  de  unit  cedes,  c.  49 :  Habere  caput  Christum  nemo 
poterit,  nisi  qui  in  ejus  corpore  fderit,  quod  est  ecclesia,  Ep.  a 
xM.  §  5:  Quisqtiis  ab  hac  catholica  ecclesia  fuerit  separatus,  quan- 
fumlibet  laudabiliter  se  vivere  existimet  hoc  solo  scelere  quod  a 
C9iristi  unitate  disjunctus  est^  non  habebit  vitam,  sed  Dei  ira 
manebit  super  eum. 

^  Leo  Jf.  Sermo  L  in  natale  Apostolomm  Petri  et  Pauli:  Ut 
inenarrabilis  gratiss  per  totum  mundum  difiunderetur  effectus, 
Bomanum  regnum  divina  providentia  prseparavit,  etc.  Comp. 
Sermo  ii. :  Transivit  quidem  in  Apostolos  alios  vis  illius  potes- 
tatis^  sed  non  frustra  uni  commendatur,  quod  omnibus  intime* 
tur.  Petro  enim  singulariter  hoc  creditur,  quia  cnnctis  ecclesiso 
rectoribus  proponitur.  Manet  ergo  Petri  privilegium,  ubicunque 
ex  ipsius  fertur  sequitate  judicium ;  nee  nimia  est  vel  severi- 
tas  vel  remissio,  ubi  nihil  erit  legatum,  nihil  solutum,  nisi  quod 
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Petnu  aut  ligaverit,  aat  Bdyeril    Comp.  Perthd,  L  c  p.  237, 
note  4,  and  the  passages  quoted  by  him. 

^  Comp.  §  71.  LuctanHua  makes  the  same  assertion,  though 
he  does  not  in  all  respects  agree  with  the  catholic  ehmreh:  Instit 
div.  iii  30. — iv.  14.  ab  init. :  Hsec  est  domns  fidelis,  hoc  immw- 
tale  templom,  in  quo  si  quia  non  sacrificaverit,  immortalitatLS 
pnemimn  non  habebit.  Bufinus,  however,  does  not  yet  advocate 
fides  in  Ecclesiam,  and  thus  most  clearly  distingnidies  fiiith  in 
the  church  from  fiuth  in  God  and  Christ,  Expos,  fid  26,  27. 
Heretics  were  thought  beyond  the  pale  of  the  churchy  but  not 
beyond  that  of  Christianity.  Augustine  calls  them  quoquomodo 
ChristianL  Aug.  de  civ.  Dei  18,  a  51.  Comp.  Marheinecke  (in 
Daub's  Studien,  L  c.)  p.  186. 

^36. 

THE  SACRAMENTS. 

The  holi/  sacraments,  the  idea  of  which  was  more  pre- 
cisely defined  and  circumscribed  in  this  period^  were  re- 
garded  as  the  instruments  by  means  of  which  the  church 
exerts  an  influence  upon  the  individual  Christian,  and 
transmits  the  fulness  of  Divine  life^  which  dwells  within 
it^  to  the  members.  Augustine  saw  in  them  the  myste- 
rious imion  of  the  (transcendent)  Word  with  the  external 
(vifflble)  elementy^  but  expressed  no  definite  opinion  re- 
specting the  number  of  sacraments.^  Pseudo-Dionysius 
(who  lived  in  the  fifth  century)  spoke  of  six  ecclesiastical 
mysteries;'  but  even  during  the  present  period  the 
greatest  importance  was  still  attached  to  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.^ 

^  Aug.  Serm.  272.  0pp.  T.  v.  770:  Dicuntur  Sacramento,  quia 
in  eis  aliud  videtur,  aliud  intelligitur.  Quod  videtnr  speciem 
habet  corporalem:  quod  intelligitur  fructum  habet  spiritalem^ 
this  gave  rise  to  the  definition  of  the  Augustinian  school  (in  Ev. 
JoL  Trad  31.  a  16,  and  de  catadysmo):  Accedit  verbum  ad 
elementwm  et  fit  sacramentum. 

^  Augustine  reckoned  not  only  matrimony  ("  sacramentum 
nuptianua  ")  holy  orders,  (saciamentum  dandi  baptismmn  '^,  but 

2c 
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occasioDally  also  other  ceremonies  among  the  sacraments  (the 
word  taken  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense),  since  he  under- 
stood by   sacramentnm,    omne   mysticum   sacnimqne   signam. 
Thus  he  applies  (de  peccat.  orig.  c.  40),  the  term  sacrament  to 
exorcism,  the  casting  out,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  devil  at 
baptism,  and  even  the  rites  of  the  Old  Testament:  circnmciEio 
camis,  sabbatum  temporale,  neomenisd,  sacrifida  atque  omnes 
hujusmodi  innumersB  observationes^  Expoa  epist  ad  Galat.  c 
iiL  19.  (0pp.  iiL  P.  iL  p.  692).     Comp.  Wiggers^  Augustin  und 
Pel  voL  i  p.  9,  note.    That  he  so  constantly  adopted  the  number 
four  may  perhaps  be  explained  from  the  general  preference  which 
he  gave  to  AristoteUanism  (c  ep.  Parm.  iL  a  13).     Neander, 
EirchengescL  ii.  p.  1382,  83.     Leo  the  Great  also  employed  the 
term  sacramentum  in  reference  to  the  most  heterogeneous  things, 
comp.  Perthd,  p.  219,  note,  and  Gregory  the  Great  used  it  some- 
times in  a  more  comprehensive,  sometimes  in  a  more  limited  sense, 
comp.  Lau,  p.  480. 

•  De  hier.  ecclea  a  2-7. 1.  Baptism^  (ji,  ffHorlfrfiarosi);  2.  The 
Lord's  Svpper,  (jjl,  avp(i^€<ia<;,  etr  oiv  Kotvtovta^) ;  3.  Unction  (con- 
firmation? fA.  reXer^  fivpov);  4.  Holy  Orders,  (/a,  r&v  UparueAv 
reXeMMreov) ;  5.  Momichism  (ji,  iiovwyLKryi  reXewa-etos:)  which 
afterwards  ceased  to  be  reckoned  among  the  sacraments;  6.  The . 
rites  performed  on  the  dead  (ji.  iirl  r&v  Upw  Keieoifj^fihrnv) 
(they  were  not  the  same  with  the  unctio  extrema^  as  the  unction 
in  question  was  not  applied  to  dying  persons,  but  to  the  corpse; 
yet  there  was  some  analogy  between  the  one  and  the  other). 
Matrimony,  on. the  other  hand,  which  Augustine  mentioned,  was 
wanting  in  this  list. 

^This  was  done,  e.  g,  by  Augustine,  Sermo  218,  14:  Quod 
latus,  lancea  percussum,  in  terram  sanguinem  et  aquam  numa- 
vit,  procul  dubio  sacramenta  sunt,  quibus  formatur  ecdesia  (de 
Symb.  ad  catech.  c.  6),  and  by  Chrysostom  in  JoL  hom.  85. 
(0pp.  T.  viiL  p.  645),  who  adopted  the  same  interpretation.  On 
the  relation  in  which  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament 
were  supposed  to  stand  to  those  of  the  Old,  see  Augustine  da 
vera  reL  c  17. 

$137- 

BAPTISM. 

The  notions  formed  in  the  preceding  period  concern- 
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ing  the  high  importance  and  efficacy  of  baptism  were 
more  fully  developed  in  the  present,  especially  by  Basil 
the  Cfreatt  Gregory  of  Nazanzium,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa^ 
and  defined  with  more  dogmatic  precision  by  Augustine? 
Neither  the  baptism  of  bloody  nor  that  of  tears^  lost  its 
significance.^  The  theologians  of  the  Greek  church  zeal* 
ously  defended  infant-baptism,^  while  Augustine  brought 
it  into  more  intimate  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  (in  opposition  to  the  Pelagians),  and  adduced 
it  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  said  doctrine.^  Salvation 
was  denied  to  unbaptized  children.^  Concerning  the 
baptism  of  heretics,  Basil  the  Great,  and  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum,  followed  the  views  of  Cyprian  on  this  point, 
though  Gregory  did  not  make  the  validity  of  baptism 
depend  on  the  dignity  of  the  person  that  performs  the 
ceremony  of  baptism  J  But  by  the  exertions  of  Augus- 
tine, the  mode  adopted  by  the  Romish  church  became 
with  certain  modifications  the  prevalent  one.^  The 
Donatists  continued  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  re- 
baptizing  heretics.^  The  baptism  of  the  Manichxeans 
consisted  in  a  kind  of  lustration  altogether  difierent  from 
tiie  baptism  of  the  Catholic  churdi.^^  Among  the  strict 
Arians  the  Eunomians  were  distinguished  from  the  ortho- 
dox church  by  baptizing  not  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 
but  in  that  of  the  death  of  Christ.^^  * 

^  All  of  ihem  composed  separate  discourses  on  baptism.  BcaUy 
Jf.,  de  Baptismo  0pp.  T.  ii.  p.  117,  Oreg.  Naz.  Or.  40,  Greg.  Nyss. 
de  bapt  Christi  Opp.  T.  iiL  p.  371.  Oregoiy  of  Nazianzom  gave 
a  nmnber  of  different  names  to  Christian  baptism,  which  he  care- 
folly  distinguished  from  the  baptisms  of  Moses  and  John:  th 
^Arurfjut  Xafjm-poTTf^  iarl  '^vx&v,  fiiov  fAerddect^,  hrepomffia 
1%  eJ9  Be^  avueiSiiamo^  (1  Pet  iiL  21)»  rh  ^flirMr/M  fia^eia  rrj^ 
ia^eifela^  rij^  i^fieripa^  rh  ^wrurfjut  aaptco^  airiSetn^t  irvevfJLara^ 
A/eokovdrfO'i^,  \6yov  Koamvla  TrXdo-fioro^  iirapopdwn^,  KarcucKwr- 
fii^  afiopria^,  fl>mT09  fAerovaia,  iTK&rtmf  icar£Koo'i^  rh  fffururfAa 
flX^fia  irpi^  Oehpy  awes^pkla  Xpurrou,   ipeh^fui  7rii0Tec»9,  vov 
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tI  Sei  ifkeUo  xarapiOfjiea/ ;  r&v  rou  0€ov  S(i>p€i»v  to  KdXKurrov  xaX 

fieyaKoTrpeTriaTaTov,  Aarep  Srfia  aryimv  tcaT^ircu  rtva abrw 

teal  avTo  irenrro^  SKK&p  t&v  irap*  r}fuv  tfx&ri^fjMV  hv  ar)/wn€potr 
KCLKjeircu  Zk  &aT€p  Xpurro^,  6  tovtov  Sot^/>,  iroXXok  km  Bia^poi^ 
ovofuuTiv,  ot>T(o  Si  KoX  TO  ScopTjfia,  tc  r.  X.  He  also  repeated  the 
appellations  formerly  used,  such  as  Xovrpov,  <r(f>parfU,  etc.  "Tha 
following  is  the  principal  thought^  on  which  this  abwida/nce  of 
names  isfownded:  aU  the  blessings  of  Christianity  appear  con^ 
centrated  in  one  point  in  baptism,  and  are  dispensed,  as  it  were, 
all  together  in  one  moment;  Imt  all  these  names  can  only  in  so 
far  be  applied  to  baptism,  as  the  person  to  be  baptized  possesses 
the  right  disposition,  without  which  none  can  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  UUmann,  p.  461,  where  the  other  passages  bear- 
ing on  this  subject  are  given.  In  order  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
baptism,  Gregory  fiirther  speaks  of  a  three-fold  birth  of  man  (Or. 
40,  2,  ab  init.),  via.  natural  birth  (rrfv  i/e  awfidrmv),  that  through 
baptism  and  that  through  the  resurrection.  The  first  of  these  is 
brought  about  in  the  night,  is  slavish  and  connected  with  lusts 
(pv/crepi)  re  iart,  teal  SovKr)  /eaX  ip/iraJd'ffSi),  the  second  is  as  clear  as 
day-Ught  and  free,  delivers  from  lusts,  and  elevates  to  a  higher 
spiritual  life  (17  tk  ^^fiepivff  koX  iKevOipa  koL  XvrvKff  iraJS&v,  ttSlv 
TO  avTo  yeveaeto^  tedXvfifia  Trepirifuvovo-a,  /caX  7rpo9  t^v  av<o  ^cmjv 
hravarfovcd).  On  Baell  the  Oreat  comp.  Klose,  p.  67,  sa;  on 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  see  Rvpp,  p.  282,  ss.,  comp.  also  CyrHl  Hier. 
Cat  xvii  c.  37;  he  ascribed  to  baptism  not  only  the  virtue  of 
taking  away  sin  (from  the  negative  point  of  view),  but  also  that 
of  elevating  the  powers  of  man  to  a  miraculous  height;  Gat  iii  3, 
xix.  XX.  Cyr,  Alex,  Comm.  in  Joh.  0pp.  T.  iv.  p.  147.  \Milnscher, 
ed  by  von  OoUn,  i  p.  462,  463.] 

'  Aug.  Ep.  98,  2 :  Aqua  exhibens  foiinsecus  sacrameidvm 
graHoB  et  spiritus  operans  intrinsecus  benefidv/m  graJtUjs  solvena 
vinculum  culpee,  reconcilians  bonum  naturae,  regenerant  homineia 
in  xmo  Ghristo,  ex  uno  Adam  generatum.  Concupisoentia  remaiiui 
even  in  those  who  are  baptized,  though  their  guilt  is  pardoned,,  de 
nupt  et  concup.  i  28,  (a  25),  [Endiir.  ad  Laur.  43  and  64.] — Be 
who  is  not  baptiaed  cannot  obtain  salvation.  As  for  the  thief  who 
was  admitted  by  Christ  into  paradise  without  baptism,  Augustine 
supposed  that  he  was  baptized  with  blood,  instead  of  water ;  or 
he  might  have  been  baptized  with  the  water  which  flowed  from 
the  side  of  Jesus  (!),  unless  it^  were  assumed  that  he  had  received 
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baptism  at  some  former  time  ;  de  anima  et  ejus  origine  L  11,  (c. 
9.)  ii  14,  (a  10.)  16,  c.  }2.  According  Uy  Leo  the  Great,  the  bap- 
tismal water  which  is  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  in  relation  to 
the  regenerate  man,  what  the  womb  of  tiie  Virgin  filled  with  the 
same  Spirit  was  in  relation  to  the  sinless  Bedeemer,  to  whom  she 
gave  birth,  Sermo  24.  8 ;  25.  5  (in  Orieabach,  P-  153). 

^  Thus  Oregory  of  Nagiangnm  adds  a  fourth  baptism  to  the  three 
already  mentioned  (viz.,  the  baptisms  of  Moses,  John,  and  Christ), 
that  of  martyrdom  and  of  blood  with  which  Christ  himself  was 
baptised;  this  baptism  surpasses  the  others,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
free  from  sin.  Yea  (he  adds)  I  know  even  a  ,/{/%&,  yi&,  that  of  tears 
{to  t&v  SoKpwav),  but  it  is  still  more  difficult,  because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  wet  one's  couch  every  night  with  tears,  Oral  zxxix.  17, 

p.  688.    But "how  many  tears  have  we  to  shed,  before  they 

equal  the  flood  of  the  baptismal  bath  f  Orat  Iz.  9,  p.  696.  UU- 
mann,  p.  459,  465,  480. 

^  Oregory  of  Naziamum  (Orat  Ix.)  opposed  the  delay  of  bap- 
tism, which  was  founded  partly  on  deference  paid  to  the  sacra- 
ment, partly  on  incorrect  views  and  immoral  tendencies,  partly  on 
absurd  prejudices.*  Comp.  UUmoflrm,  p.  466,  ss.  Concerning 
the  baptism  of  infants,  he  declared  {Uha.  p.  713)  ''that  it  was 
better  that  they  should  be  sanctified  without  their  own  con- 
sciousness, than  that  they  should  depart  being  neither  sealed^ 
nor  consecrated,^'  (^  aireSBehf  cur^parfwra  koL  ariKeard),  In 
support  of  his  view  he  appealed  to  tiie  rite  of  circumcision  which 
was  performed  on  the  eighth  day  (comp.  the  opinion  of  Fidus, 
§  72,  note  6),  the  striking  of  the  blood  on  the  door-posts,  etc.  Gre- 
gory, nevertheless,  thought  that  healthy  children  might  wait  till 
the  third  year,  or  somewhere  thereabout^  because  they  would  be 
able  then  to  hear  and  to  utter  something  of  the  words  Qivotucop 
rt)  used  at  the  performance  of  the  rite,  though  they  might  not 
perfectly  understand  them,  but  get  rather  a  general  impression  of 
them.  His  judgment,  however,  was  mild  concerning  those  children 
who  die  before  baptism,  because  he  well  distinguished  between  in- 
tentional and  unintentional  delay.  Yet  he  did  not  think  that  they^ 
would  obtain  perfect  salvation.     Comp.   UUmann,  L  c. 

*  Comp.  e.  g.  the  GonfesBion  of  AugBbuig,  L  &  11*  Oregory  of  Nffua  ako 
opposed  the  delay  in  a  separate  disoourse  r^6^  rovg  fi^aduvovrag  tig  rhfidit' 
ritffiM.  Opp  T.  iL  p.  215.  Chryao$tom  uses  similar  language.  Comp  N^ 
a/ndeTy  Chiysostomiu,  I  p  6,  and  74-77.  A.  F.  Biikhingf  de  proerastinatione 
baptismi  apud  yeteres  ejusque  cauais.    Habe,  1747.  4. 
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^That  OregorydiA  not,  like  Augostine,  suppose  an  intimate 
connection  between  baptism  and  original  sin,  is  evident  £rom  his 
assertion  (Orat  40,  quoted  by  ITiSmann,  p.  476),  that  (dns  com- 
mitted by  children  from  ignorance,  could  not  be  imputed  to  them 
on  account  of  their  tender  age.  Comp.  what  Chryaostom  said  on 
this  subject  according  to  the  quotation  of  Julian  given  by  Nearin 
der,  Eirchengesch.  il  3,  p.  138 :  Hac  de  causa  etiam  infantes  bap- 
tizamus,  cum  non  sint  coinquinati  peccato,  ut  eis  addatur  sancti- 
tas,  justitia,  adoptio,  hsereditas,  fratemitas  Christi,  ut  ejus  mem- 
bra sint ;  the  opinions  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  are  also  stated 
there.*  Augustine  did  not  combat  the  Pelagians  because  th^ 
rejected  baptism,  but  because  they  did  not  draw  the  same  infer- 
ences from  the  rite  in  question,  which  he  drew  from  it.  The  Pe- 
lagians admitted  that  the  design  of  baptism  was  the  remissio 
peccatorum,  but  they  understood  by  it  the  remission  of  future 
sin&  Julian  went  so  far  as  to  anathematise  those  who  did  not 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  infant-baptism,  Opus.  imp.  con- 
tra JuL  iiL  149.  *'  Though  the  Pdagians  might  have  been  easily 
induced  by  their  principles  to  ascribe  a  merdy  symbolical  signifi- 
cance to  baptism,  as  an  external  rite,  yet  in  this,  as  weU  as  in 
many  other  respects,  they  covJd  not  develope  their  system  entirdy 
independent  of  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  of  their  age  ;  they  en- 
deavoured therefore  to  reconcile  it  in  the  best  possible  manner  with 
their  principles,  which  owed  their  origin  to  quite  different  causes.'* 
Neander,  Kirchegesch.  iL  p.  1389. 

^  Concerning  infants  that  die  without  being  baptized,  Pdagius 
expressed  himself  in  cautious  terms  (quo  non  eant,  scio,  quo 
eant,  nescio).  Ambrose  de  Abrah.  iL  11,  had  previously  taught : 
Nemo  adscendit  in  regnum  coelorum,  nisi  per  sacramentum  bap- 

tismatis Nisi  enim  quis  renatus  fuerit  ex  aqua  et  spiritu 

sancto,  non  potest  inttoire  in  regnwm  Dei.  Utique  nullum 
excipit,  non  infantem,  non  aliqua  preeventum  necessitate.  Ha- 
beant  tamen  illam  opertam  poenarum  immunitatem,  nescio  an 
habeant  regni  honorem.  Comp.  Wiggers,  L  p.  422.  Augua^ 
tine's  views  on  this  point  were  at  first  milder,  de  libero  aitk 


*  Neander  traces  the  difference  of  opinion  existing  between  the  eastern  and 
the  western  church  with  regard  to  baptism  to  their  different  mode  of  yiewing^ 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  ;.the  former  regarded  rather  the  positive,  the  latter 
the  negative  aspect 
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iii  c.  23,  but  afterwards  he  was  compelled  by  the  consequences 
of  his  own  system  to  use  harsher  expressions.  His  line  of  argu- 
ment is  as  follows:  Every  man  is  bom  in  sin,  and  stands  there* 
fore  in  need  of  pardon.  He  obtains  it  by  baptism;  it  cleanses 
children  fix>m  original  sin,  and  those  who  are  baptised  in  later 
years,  not  only  from  original  sin,  but  also  from  actual  trans- 
gressions. (Enchir.  ad  Laurent  43).  Since  baptism  is  the  only 
and  necessary  condition  of  salvation  (compi  note  2),  it  follows 
that  unbaptized  children  are  condemned  (this  fiilly  accorded  with 
his  views  on  predestination).  He  was  nevertheless  disposed 
to  look  upon  this  condemnation  as  mitissima  and  tolerabilior 
(Ep.  186.  27.  [c.  8]  de  pecc.  mer.  L  28.  [c.  20])  though  he 
opposed  the  doctrine  condemned  by  the  synod  of  Carthage, 
(A.D.  419),  of  an  intermediate  state,  in  which  unbaptieed  in&nts 
were  said  to  be.  Comp.  Sermo  294:  Hoc  novum  in  ecdesia, 
prius  inauditum  est^  esse  salutem  aetemam  prsBter  regnum 
coelorum,  esse  salutem  setemam  prseter  regnum  Del  With 
regard  to  baptized  children,  Augustine,  as  well  as  the  catholic 
church  in  general,  supposed  (the  former  in  accordance  with 
his  idealistic  doctrine  of  the  church)  that  the  church  represents 
(by  means  of  the  godCstthers  and  godmothers)  the  fiuth  of  the 
cbjldren.-  "His  view  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  as  follows: 
As  the  child  is  nourished  by  the  natural  powers  of  his  mother 
after  the  fiesh,  before  his  bodily y  independent  existence  is  fvlly 
developed,  so  is  he  nourished  by  the  higher  powers  of  his  spiritual 
mother,  the  church,  before  he  has  attained  v/nto  independent  spi- 
ritual devdopement  a/nd  self-consciousness.  This  idea  would  be 
true  to  a  certain  extent,  if  the  visiUe  church  corresponded  to  its 
ideal"    Neander,  Eirchengesch.  p.  1394. 

^  BasH  Ep.  can.  1,  declared  the  baptism  of  heretics  void  at  least 
when  its  mode  difiTered  from  that  of  the  catholic  church,  or  when 
a  different  meaning  was  attached  to  it;  thus  he  rejected  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Montanists,  because  they  understood  Montanus  to  be 
the  paraclete.  But  he  was  disposed  to  admit  dissenters  without 
baptism,  and  as  a  general  rule  advised  to  comply  with  the  custom 
of  each  separate  church. — Gregory  of  Naziamwn  rejected  the 
baptism  of  notorious  heretics  (r&v  irpoSij\m^  Kareyvoxrfiiviov), 
Generally  speaking  he  did  not  make  the  efficacy  of  baptism  de- 
pend on  the  external  merit  of  the  church  or  the  inherent  moral 
desert  (a^toTrurrla)  of  the  person  to  be  baptized. — ^He  illustrated 
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this  by  the  case  of  two  ringSf  the  one  made  of  gold,  the  other  of 
brass^  both  of  which  bear  the  same  stamp,  Orat  40,  in  UUmasin, 
p.  4.73-475. 

^  De  baptismo  contra  Donatistas  lib.  yii  (in  0pp.  Ben.  Tom.  ix.) 
It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Augustine  seeks  to  justify  Cypiian, 
from  whom  he  differs;  the  passages  are  given  in  Mimscher  editw 
by  Ton  Colin,  p.  477. — ^The  limitation  spoken  of  was,  that  the 
rite  of  baptism,  if  performed  out  of  the  catholic  church,  might  be 
considered  valid,  but  that  so  far  from  proving  a  blessing  to  the 
baptized,  it  would  increase  their  guilt  if  they  did  not  afterwards 
join  the  catholic  church.  Thus  ''  ike  exclusiveneas  of  the  ccUhoUc 
churchy  .which  seemed  to  be  objected  to  on  the  one  Jumd,  wets 
carried  to  cm  eoctreme  length  on  the  other"  Rothe,  Anfiinge  der 
diristlichen  Eirche,  p.  685. — ^The  ceremony  of  laying  up  of  hands 
was  also  performed  on  the  converta  Leo  the  Oreat  insisted  upon 
this  point,  Ep.  159,  7.  166,  2. 167,  18.     (GrieAach,  p.  155). 

^  They  were  condemned  by  the  Cone.  AreL  314  can.  8.  Opt 
MU,  de  schism.  Donat.  v.  c.  3.... Quid  vobis  (Donatistis)  visum  est, 
non  post  nos,  sed  post  Trinitatem  baptisma  geminare?  Cujus  de 
Sacramento  non  leve  certamen  innatum  est,  et  dubitatur  an  post 
Trinitatem  in  eadem  Trinitate  hoc  iterum  liceat  feM^ere.  Vos 
didtus:  licet;  nos  dicimus:  non  licet.  Inter  licet  vestrum  et  non 
licet  nostrum  natant  et  remigant  animse  populorum. 

^^  Concerning  the  baptism  of  the  Manichsoans,  on  which  we 
have  but  "  scanty  information,"  comp.  Bavr,  manicb,  Beligions- 
system,  p.  273. 

^^  Socrat.  V.  24,  blamed  the  Ennomians,  because rd 

fidmuTfia  irapeydpaiair  ov  yeip  ek  rpidSa,  oXX'  eh  rbv  rou 
Xpurrov  fiairrlJ^ovtri,  Odifarov,  They  probably  avoided  the  use 
of  the  common  formula,  which  Eunomius  elsewhere  adduces  as 
a  proof  that  the  Spirit  is  the  third  person,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  unlearned  from  forming  any  incorrect  views  concerning  the 
Trinity.  Comp.  Klose,  Eunomins,  p.  32.  Ruddbach,  iiber  die 
Sacramentsworte,  p.  25.  According  to  Sozom,  vi  26,  the  Euno- 
mians  are  said  to  have  rebaptized  all  who  joined  their  party. 


^^ 
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§  138. 

THE  LOBD'8  SUPPEB. 

Marhein€eke  (comp.  §  73)  p.  32—66.  K  Meffer,  p  18— 3& 

The  mysterious  connection  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,  corresponded  to  the  idea  of  a 
mystical  connection  subsisting  between  the  body  of  Christ 
and  the  bread  used  in  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  one  hand, 
and  between  his  blood  and  the  wine  on  the  other.^  This 
idea,  which  had  taken  its  rise  in  the  preceding  period, 
was  now  farther  carried  out  by  means  of  the  more  fully 
developed  terminology  of  the  church,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  liturgical  formulae,  which  substituted  mystical 
ceremonies  for  the  simple  apostolical  rite.^  The  doctrine 
of  the  consubstaniiality  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  with  the 
visible  elements,  was  generally  held  during  this  period 
both  by  the  Greek  {Ct/rUl  and  Chrysostam)  and  Latin 
churches  {Hilary  and  Ambrose),  though  some  writers 
spoke  of  a  real  change  from  the  one  into  the  other.^ 
Theodoret  brought  most  prominently  forward  the  symbo- 
lical import  of  this  ordinance — a  view  which  some  other 
Fathers  adopted  along  with  the  realistic  mode  of  inter- 
pretation,^ while  Augustine  sought  to  unite  its  more  pro- 
found mystical  significance  with  the  symbolical.^  He  also 
offered  a  firm  opposition^  to  the  superstitious  reverence 
which  many  writers  of  the  present  age  seemed  disposed 
to  pay  to  the  sacrament  in  question.'^  Gelasius,  bishop 
of  Rome,  spoke  very  decidedly  against  the  idea  of  a  reiJ 
change.^  The  notion  of  a  d^dly  repeated  sacrifice  is  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Gregtny  the  Cfreat.^ 

^  The  controversy  respecting  the  natures  of  Christ  may  be  said 
to  be  repeated  in  the  different  views  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  the 
human  nature  iu  the  former  is  represented  by  the  visible  element 
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(the  bread)  in  the  latter,  and  the  Diyine  nature  in  the  fonner  by 
the  body  of  Christ  in  the  latter,  which,  properly  spealdng,  formed 
a  part  of  his  humanity. — ^The  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation  pro- 
perly speaking  (as  it  was  afterwards  held  by  the  Bomish  church), 
is  essentially  Docetic,  inasmuch  as  the  elements  are  nothing  but  a 
mere  deception  of  the  senses.  That  view  of  the  ordinance  in  ques- 
tion which  considers  it  as  a  purely  external  and  symbolical  rite 
(the  notion  of  the  Socinians  in  later  times),  savours  of  Ebionitism. 
The  specidatiye  distinction  between  the  sign  and  the  thing,  which 
it  is  meant  to  teach  (the  view  taken  by  the  Reformed  church),  is 
allied  to  Neatorianism  (especially  the  mode  in  which  it  was  repre- 
sented by  Zuinglius).  The  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  which 
prevailed  in  the  present  period,  and  was  afterwards  in  substance 
adopted  by  Luther,  would  r^nind  us  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  as 
propounded  in  the  canons  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  if  it  might 
not  with  more  propriety  be  compared  with  EtUychianism  and 
Monopkysitism,  which  were  in  their  time  but  the  extremes  of 
orthodox  christology.  In  the  said  controversy,  as  well  as  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  attempts  at  harmonizing  the  various 
modes  of  interpretation  might  easily  lead  to  heretical  notions  (thus 
the  Calvinistic  view). 

^  On  such  names  as  Xarpela  avalfjbcueTo^,  ffvala  rov  tKacfiou 
(CyriU  Myst  V.),  Upovpyla,  /JLerdkfjy^i^  r&v  arfuurfidrwVf  arfla 
rpdm-e^  i^>6Btov  (in  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  the  sick),  as  well  as  on  the  formulae  commonly  used  in 
connection  with  the  rite  of  consecration,  comp.  Suicer,  Thesaurus 
sub  vocib. ;  TotiU^e  in  Diss,  ad  Cyr.  Hier.  3,  p.  ccxxxiiL  ssw 
Marfieinecke,  L  c.  p.  33,  ss.  Augiuti,  Archseologie,  voL  viiL  p. 
32,  ss. 

*  CyriU  of  Jerusalem  so  connected  (Cat  xxii  §  6)  the  miracle 
performed  at  the  marriage  at  Cana  with  the  fierafidki]  of  the  ele- 
ments used  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  suppose 
that  he  believed  in  a  real  and  total  change,  the  more  so  as  he  added: 
El  yctp  Kal  fi  aia-Brja-k  coi  tovto  {rrrofiaXKet,  aXKh  ^  'rrUrri^  ae 
^eficuovTOD'  fj^  aTTo  T^9  y€va-€(o<:  Kplvn^  TO  TTparffui,  oXX'  diro  t^ 
irUrretd^  '!r'>jqpoff>opov  aveuSoidoTco^,  a-dtfiara^  koI  aXfiaro^  ILpwrw 
KarafiwOek;  and  yet  he  said  §  3:  ^i'  rvirtp  aprrov  SiZareu  aoi  to 
af/ia,  etc.  But  as  he  spoke  (Cat  xxL  3)  of  a  similar  change  effected  in 
the  oil  which  was  used  at  the  performance  of  the  rite  of  consecration, 
without  intimating  his  belief  in  a  real  metaphysical  change  of  the 
^bstance  of  the  oil  into  the  substance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  may 
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suppose  that  his  highly  rhetorical  language  meant  to  teach  no- 
thing, but  that  the  inferior  is  changed  into  the  superior.  Comp. 
Neander^  Eirchengesch.  iL  p.  1396.  But  Cyrill  undoubtedly 
supposed  a  real  union  of  the  communicants  with  Christ  (owo-oo/Lioi 
ical  mwufioi  Xpi^rov  'xpurro^poh  yivofieda),  and  thought  that 
we  participate  in  the  nature  of  Christ  by  the  assimilation  of  his 
body  and  blood  to  our  members,  etc.  Cat.  zziiL — Gregory  of 
Nyssa  draws  a  parallel  between  the  physical  preservation  of  man 
by  physical  food,  and  his  spiritual  subsistence  by  the  participation 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  the 
most  effectual  antidote  of  the  consequence  of  sin,  viz.  mortality. 
The  passages  bearing  on  this  point  (fix)m  Cat  37)  are  given  by 
MUMcher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  i  p.  499,  500.  Rupp,  p.  238,  ss. 
Gregeiy  used  the  terms  fierairoulUrOtUy  /ieTarl0e<r6ai,  fAeratrroi- 
Xs^wadcu  T^  ^u(rea>9  r&v  ^xuvofUvwv  in  a  sense  similar  to  that 
of  CyrilL  comp.  Rupp,  p.  240,  note,  and  Neander,  Lap.  1397, 
98. — Chrysostom  regards  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
a  proof  of  the  highest  love  of  the  Redeemer  to  mankind,  inasmuch 
as  he  not  only  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  but  abo 
enabled  them  to  touch  him,  and  to  partake  of  his  body,  hom.  45, 
in  JoL  (0pp.  T.  viiL  p.  292).  He  too  teaches  a  reed  union  of  the 
communicants  with  Christ:  *Ava/^vpev  eavrov  ^fuv$  xal  ov  r§ 
irlcrru  ijlovov,  oXX'  ovt^  t^  irparffiari  or&fAa  ^fiM  avrov  Kwrtur- 
Kevifyi^  Hom.  83,  in  Matth.  (0pp.  T.  viL  p.  869),  comp.  hom. 
24,  in  Ep.  ad  Cor.  (0pp.  T.  iz.  p.  257),  and  other  passages 
quoted  by  Marheinecke,  Lap.  44.  Yet  the  manner  in  which 
Chiysostom  speaks  of  the  relation  in  which  the  spiritual  (vofrr6p) 
stands  to  the  sensuous  (aladfirov),  and  the  comparison  which  he 
draws  between  the  Lord's  Supper  and  baptism,  seem  to  be 
opposed  to  the  notion  of  a  real  change.  "  K  we  were  incorporeal, 
CbnBt  would  nourish  us  with  incorporeal  things  (curwfiara) ;  but 
since  the  soul  is  tied  to  the  body,  Qod  gives  us  iv  aurdfirok  riL 
vorrriL"  Comp.  the  passage  on  MattL  before  cited  in  Mihnscher 
ed  by  von  Colin,  p.  502.  Sbrard,  p.  284,  ss.  Hilary,  de  Trin. 
viii  13,  says,  in  reference  to  Christ:  Naturam  carnis  suse  ad 
naturam  setemitatis  sub  sacramento  nobis  communicandse  camis 
admiscuit,  that  which  Irenseus  calls  hfwn^  irpo^  a^apalap. 
Ambroae,  de  initiandis  mysteriis,  c.  8.  and  9),  regards  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  (John 
vL  51),  and  is  nohe  other  but  Christ  himself  If  blessings  pro- 
nounced by  men  (viz.  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Test)  possessed 
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the  power  of  dianging  the  natural  elements,  how  mtich  more 
muflt  the  same  be  true  in  reference  to  the  sacrament?    Quod  si 
tantnm  yaluit  Sermo  Eliad  at  ignem  de  coelo  promeret,   non 
valebit  Ohristi  sermo  ut  species  mutet  elementorom?    All  things 
are  created  by  the  Word  (Christ) :    to  effect  a  simple  change 
(mutatio)  camiot  be  too  difficult  to  him,  who  is  the  author  of 
creation.    The  body  which  was  in  a  miraculous  way  brought 
forth  by  the  Virgin,  lb  at  the  same  time  the  body  of  the  sacra- 
ment   Nevertheless,  he  says  (in  contradiction  to  the  assumption 
of  a  real  change) :   Ante  benedictionem  verborum  cceleatium 
qiecies  nominatur,  post  consecrationem  corpus  Ohristi  «^n^[^c^ifr, 
and  in  reference  to  the  wine:  ante  consecrationem  aliud  dicitur, 
post  consecrationem  sanguis  nimcup(ihir,    (But  it  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  critical  doubts  have  been  raised  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  this  book).    Bos  views  are  most  nearly  allied  to 
^ose  of  Cyrill,  comp.  Ebrard,  p.  306,  ss. 

^  The  above  passages  sufficiently  show  that  the  symbolical 
interpretation  accompanied  the  realistic,  or  rather  that  they 
passed  over  into  each  other,  without  the  sign  and  the  thing  repreu 
sented  by  it  being  always  distinctly  separated  Eusdnus  of 
0(Bsarea,  however,  was  led  by  his  Origenistic  principles  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  figurative  and  the  real,  Demonstr.  evangel 
L  10,  and  TheoL  eccles.  iii  12,  Neander,  EirchengescL  p.  1403. 
Athanasius  too  attempted  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  eating 
of  the  body  and  the  drinking  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  ep.  iv.  ad 
Scrap,  (in  Neander,  L  c.  p.  1899);  and  Oregory  of  Naziamawm 
called  the  bread  and  wine  symbols  and  types  (dirr/rt/Tra)*  of 
the  great  mysteries,  Orat  zvii  12,  p.  325.  (7Z2mann,  p.  484. 
Neander,  quotes  p.  1397,  a  fragment  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
Chrysostom  to  Cesartus,  a  monk,  the  authenticity  of  which  he 
questions.  If  it  were  genuine,  it  would  prove  that  Chrysostom, 
as  well  as  his  disciple  NUus,  made  a  dear  distinction  between  the 
symbol  and  the  thing  represented  by  it.  The  latter  compared 
(Lib.  L  ep.  44,  see  Neander,  L  c)  the  bread  which  has  beoi  con* 
secrated,  to  a  document  which  having  been  confiimed  by  the 
emperor,  is  called  Sacra,  The  distinction  made  by  Theodoret 
between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  similar  distinction  which  he  drew  between  the  human 


*  Comp.  SuiceTy  Thes.  T.  L  p.  363,  as.,  and  UUmomny  L  c.  who  oppose  the 
interpretation  of  EHas  GretensiQ. 


.^^ 
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and  the  Diyine  natnies  of  Christ  (comp.  note  1).  ]>iaL  iL  Opp 
iv.  p.  126 :  OvSi  yiip  fieriL  rhv  arfuurfiop  rdfiwrriscd  avfj^oXarrfi 
oixeitK  i^Urrarcu  i^wrem^.  Mhfei  yiLp  M  rfj^  vporipa/:  ovaltKy 
KoX  rov  axijfjuiTO^  koX  tov  etBov^,  fcoL  opard  iart  icaX  airrky  ola 
icaX  irporepov  ^v.  NoelroA  tk  Snrep  iyeveTO,  teai  inarevenu  koX 
irpoaKwelreUf  &^  ixeiva  Xvra  &irep  Trurreuerai.  IletpdBe;  roiuvif 
'^V  dpx^STVTTfp  rijv  eUova  tcaX  S^t  ripf  ofiMOTtjra.  Xp)^  yhp 
ioudpcu  r§  aKridela  rov  rvtrop.  He  also  distingaished  between 
the  fiera/SoX^  tQ  %i^iri  and  the  fierafioK^  T179  ^uo-€«9,  Dial  i 
p.  26. 

^  AtyusHne  in  interpreting  the  words  pronounced  by  our  Sa« 
vionr  at  the  institation  of  this  ordinance,  reminds  ns  of  their  figa^ 
rative  import,  contra  Adimant  &  12.  3.  According  to  him  the 
language  of  John  yL  is  highly  figuiatiye,  contra  advers.  leg.  et 
prophetar.  ii  a  9.  (The  controversy  in  which  he  was  engaged  with 
the  Manichaeans  led  him  to  defend  the  figoratiye  style  of  the  Old 
Test  by  adducing  similar  examples  from  the  New).  He  even  sup- 
posed that  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  sacraments  consists  in 
this,  that  they  are  symbolical  rites,  Ep.  98,  9 :  Si  sacramenta  quan« 
dam  similitudinem  earum  rerum  quarum  sacramenta  sunt,  non 
haberent,  onmino  sacramenta  non  essent  Ex  hac  autem  similitu- 
dine  plerumque  ^iam  ipsarum  rerum  nomina  accipiunt  The 
sacrament  in  question  is  the  body  of  Christ  secundum  quendam 
modum,  but  not  absolutely,  and  its  participation  is  a  communica- 
tio  corporis  et  sanguinis  ipsius  (Ep.  54, 1),  comp.  de  doctr.  chr.  iii 
10,  16.  In  the  passage  last  mentioned,  he  calls  the  partaking  of 
Christ's  body,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  (John  vL  33), 
£AcinuSgJyel  flagitium,  and  continues  as  follows:  Figura  est  eigo, 
prsecipiens  passioni  Dominicsa  communicandum  et  suaviter  atque 
utiliter  recondendum  in  memoria^  quod  pro  nobis  caro  ejus  crucifixa 
et  Yulnerata  sit,  comp.  de  civ.  Dei  xxi  a  25.  Bespecting  the  body 
of  Christ  he  says,  ep.  146:  E^  Domini  corpus  ita  in  coelo  esse 
eredo,  ut  erit  in  terra,  quando  ascendit  in  coelum,  comp.  Marheir 
n$cke,  p.  56,  ss.  Necmder,  Lap.  1400. — On  the  connection  sab< 
sisting  between  the  views  of  Augustine  concerning  the  Loid'a 
Supper,  and  those  respecting  baptism,  comp.  Winers,  iL  p.  146; 
on  tibe  connection  subsisting  between  the  former  opinions  and  hia 
views  on  the  sacraments  in  general,  comp.  §  1S7|  note  2. 

^ Aug.  de  trin.  iiL  10;  possunt  habere  honorem  tamquam  reli- 
giosa,  sed  non  stuporem  tamquam  mira. 

^  Thus  Qregwry  of  Ndzianmm  himself  believed  in  the  super- 
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natural  effects  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Oral  viiL  17, 18,  p.  228,  229, 
and  Ep.  240.  UUmann,  p.  483,  84. — On  the  communion  of 
children,  which  was  common  in  the  Latin  church,  comp.  the  works 
on  antiquities. 

^  Oelas.  de  daub,  natur.  in  Christo,  BibL  max.  PP.  T.  viiL  p.  703, 
quoted  by  Meyer,  p.  34.  MUnecher  edit,  by  von  Colbi,  p.  504 : 
Certe  sacramenta,  quse  sumimus,  corporis  et  sanguinis  Ghristi, 
divini  res  est,  propter  quod  et  per  eadem  divinae  eiBcimur  partid- 
pes  naturae  et  ta/men  esse  non  desinit  substantia  vd  nattbra  panis 
et  vmi,  Et  certo  imago  et  similitudo  corporis  et  sanguinis  Ghristi 
in  actione  mysteriorum  celebrantur.  Satis  ergo  nobis  evidenter 
ostenditur,  hoc  nobis  in  ipso  Christo  Domino  sentiendum,  quod  in 
ejus  imagine  profitemur,  celebramus  et  sumimus,  ut  sicut  in  banc, 
scilicet  in  divinam  transeant,  Sancto  Si»ritu  perficiente,  substan- 
tiam,  permanente  tamen  in  swb  proprietate  natura,  sic  illid  ipsum 
mysterium  principale,  cujus  nobis  efficientiam  virtutemque  v^rad- 
ter  reprsesentant. 

^  After  the  example  of  Cyprian,  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  is  dis* 
tinctly  set  forth  by  most  of  the  Fathers  of  this  period.  Thus  by 
Oregory  of  Nazianzum,  Orat  il  95,  p.  66.  UUmmn,  p.  483,  and 
BasU  the  Great,  Ep.  93  (though  without  any  more  precise  defini- 
tion, Klose,  p.  72).  But  Oregory  the  Great  speaks  more  dis- 
tinctly. Moral  Lib.  xxil  26,  of  a  quotidianvm  immolatwnis  sacrir 
^vm,  comp.  Lau,  p.  484,  ss. 


5.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things. 

MILLENNABIANISM. — ^THE  KINGDOM  OF  CHBIBT. 

The  contest  which  Origen  had  fought  against  the  advo- 
cates of  Millennarianism^  was  soon  after  his  death  de- 
cided in  his  favour.  His  disciple^  Dionysitts  of  A  learandriOf 
succeeded  more  by  persuasion,  than  by  force,  in  unpos- 
ing  silence  on  the  followers  of  Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bishop, 
who,  adhering  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  were  opposed  to 
all  allegorical  interpretation,  and  had  the  presbyter  Cora^ 
don  for  their  leader  after  the  death  of  Nepos.^    Millenna- 
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nanism  was  from  that  .time  supported  by  but  a  few  of  the 
eastern  theologians.^  In  the  West  the  millennarian 
notions  were  advocated  by  Ladantius^  but  combated  by 
Augtistine^viho  had  once  himself  entertained  similar  views.^ 
It  was  very  natural  that  Christianity  should  confidently 
expect  a  longer  existence  on  earth,  after  it  had  become 
connected  with  the  state^  and  been  permanently  estab- 
lished. Thus  the  period  of  Christ's  second  comings  and 
the  destruction  of  the  worlds  was  deferred  from  time  to 
time^  and  it  was  only  extraordinary  events  that  caused 
men  for  a  season  to  look  forward  to  these  events  as 
nigh  at  hand. — The  notion  of  MarceUus,  that  Christ's 
heavenly  kingdom  itself  will  at  some  future  period  come 
to  an  end  (founded  on  1  Cor.  xv.  25),  forms  a  remark- 
able parallel  to  Millennarianism.^ 

^  On  the  treatise  of  Nepos  (a.d.  356)  entitled:  iKeyx^  '^^ 
aXXfiyopuTT&v,  and  that  of  Dionysius  irepl  eirarfyeXi&v,  as  well  as 
on  the  entire  controversy  comp.  Enseb.  viL  24.  Gennad.  de  dogm. 
ecdea  c.  55.  Mosh,  comment  p.  720-28.  Neander,  Eirchen- 
gescL  L  3,  p.  1109.  Goracion  retracted  his  former  views  in  con- 
sequence of  a  disputation  brought  about  by  Dionysius. 

'  Meihodius,  who  was  in  part  an  opponent  of  Oiigen,  pro- 
pounded millennarian  notions  in  his  treatise:  the  feast  of  the  ten 
virgins  (a  dialogue  on  chastity),  which  was  composed  in  imitation 
of  Plato's  Symposium.  Orat  ix.  §  5  ^  Combefisii  Auctuar. 
noviss.  BibL  PP.  Grsea  pars,  i  p.  109).  Neander,  Eirchengesch. 
i  3,  p.  1233.  According  to  Epiph.  haer.  72,  p.  1013  (comp.  Hier. 
in  Je&  lib.  xviH)  ApoUvnaris  too  held  millennarian  notions^  and 
wrote  a  treatise  in  two  books  against  Dionysius,  which  met  with 
great  success  at  the  time:  Quem  non  solum  (says  Jerome  L  c)  suad 
sectae  homines,  sed  nostrorum  in  hac  parte  duntazat  plurimum 
sequitur  multitude.  Concerning  the  TnillftnT^AriATi  views  of  Bar 
SvdaUi,  abbot  of  Edessa^  in  Mesopotamia,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century,  comp.  Keander  L  c.  il  3,  p.  1181. 

'  Inst  viL  14-26,  c  14:  Sicut  Deus  sex  dies  in  tantis  rebus 
fiibricandiB  laboravit,  ita  et  rdigio  ejus  et  Veritas  in  his  sex  milli- 
bus  annorum  laboret  necesse  est^  malitia  praevalente  ac  dominante. 
Et  rursus,  quoniam  perfectis  operibus  requievit  die  septimo  eum- 
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que  benedixit^  necesse'  est^  ut  in  fine  sexti  millesimi  anni 
onmis  aboleatur  e  terra  et  regnet  per  arinos  mille  justdtia^  sitque 
tranqnillitas  et  reqides  a  laboribus,  quos  mundua  jamdiu  perfert 
In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  chapter  he  gives  a  full  description  of 
the  state  of  the  political,  the  physical,  and  the  religious  world  ante- 
cedent to  the  millennial  kingdom,  and  appeals  both  to  the  Sibylline 
oTades  and  to  the  work  of  Hystaspes.  Comp.  Corrodi,  iL  p.  410, 
423,  441,  455. 

^  Sermo  159  (0pp.  T.  v.  p.  1060),  which  may  be  compared  wiUi 

de  civ.  Dei  xz.  7 Quae  opinio  esset  utcunque  tolerabilis,  si  ali- 

qu8B  deliciae  spiritales  in  illo  sabbato  adfutuise  Sanctis  per  Domini 
prsesentiam  crederentur.  Nam  etiam  nos  hoc  opinatifuimits  ali- 
quando,  Sed  cum  eos  qui  tunc  resurrexerint,  dicant  immodera- 
tissimis  camalibus  epulis  vacaturos  in  quibus  cibus  sit  tantus  ac 
potus,  ut  non  solum  nullam  modestiam  teneant^  sed  modum  quo- 
que  ipsius  incredulitatis  excedant:  nullo  modo  ista  possunt,  nisi  a 
camalibus  credi  Hi  autem,  qui  spiritales  sunt,  idtos  ista  creden* 
tes  x'^Kuurra^  appellant  grseco  vocabulo,  quos  verbum  e  verbo  ex- 
primentes,  nos  possumus  Milliarios  nuncupara  The  passages  in 
the  book  of  Revelation  bearing  on  this  subject  are  expounded  in 
the  subsequent  chapters. 

^  Comp.  the  works  on  Marcellus  quoted  §  92,  6,  KlosBy  p.  42, 
ss.  and  the  passages  dted  by  him.  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  Cat  xv. 
27  (14  Milles),  combating  this  opinion,  appeals  to  the  words  of  the 
angel  (Luke  L  33),  and  of  the  prophets  (Dan.  vii  13, 14,  etc.);  in 
reference  to  1  Cor.  xv.  25,  he  asserts  that  the  term  dypi,  includes 
the  terminus  ad  quern. — Klose,  p.  82,  questions  whether  Photums 
adopted  the  views  of  Marcellus. 


$  140. 

THE  BESUBRECnON  OF  THE  BODY. 

The  notion  of  a  two-fold  resurrection^  founded  on  the 
language  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  was  still  held  by 
Lactaniius,^  but  afterwards  shared  the  fate  of  Millennari- 
anism.^  Though  Methodius  had  combated  Origen's  ideal- 
istic doctrine  of  the  resurrection/  yet  sev^^  of  the 
Mfiterp  theologians  adopted  it»^  till  the  ssealotts  fi>llow<» 
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ers  of  the  Anti-Origenist  party  succeeded  in  the  ensuing 
controversies  in  establishing  their  doctrine^  that  the  body 
raised  from  the  tomb  is  in  every  respect  identical  with 
that  which  formed  in  this  life  the  organ  of  the  soul. 
Jerome  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  this  assertion  in  re- 
ference to  the  very  hairs  and  teeth.^  Atymtine^s  views 
on  this  point  were,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life, 
more  in  accordance  with  the  Platonico-Alexandrian  mode 
of  thinking ;  but  afterwards  he  gave  the  preference  to 
more  sensuous  notions,  though  he  was  at  much  pains  to 
clear  the  doctrine  in  question  as  far  as  possible  from  all 
gross  and  carnal  additions.^  Latter  definitions  have  re- 
ference rather  to  unessential  points^ 

^  Inst.  viL  20:  Nee  tamen  universi  tunc  (L  e.  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  millemiial  reign)  a  Deo  judicabuntur,  sed  it  tantum 
qui  sunt  in  Dei  rellgione  versatL  Comp.  a  26:...£odem  tempore 
(L  e.  at  the  end  of  the  world  after  the  milleTiiiial  reign)  fiet  secunda 
ilia  et  publica  omnium  resurrectio,  in  qua  exdtabuntur  injusti  ad 
cruciatus  sempitemos. 

^  Aug,  de  civ.  Dei  xx.  7:    De  his  duaibus  resurrecfcionibus 

Joamies eo  mode  locutus  est^  ut  earum  prima  a  quibusdam 

nostris  non  intellecta^  insuper  etiam  in  quasdam  ridiculas  fabulas 
verteretur.  Comp.  Epiphan.  Ancor.  §  97,  p.  99.  Gennad.  lib.  i  a 
6,  et  25. 

*  ilepl  avatrrcur€<af:  Xo/rfof;,  PhiL  BibL  cod.  234.  Eosder,  L  p. 
297.     Comp.  Epipk  hser.  64,  12-62. 

^  Oregory  of  Nazianzum,  Qregory  of  Nyssa,  and  partly  also 
BaM  the  Qreat,  adopted  the  views  of  Origen.  Thus  Qregory  of 
Nazianzum  (Orat  ii  17>  p.  20,  and  in  other  places)  rested  belief  in 
immortality  principally  on  this,  that  man,  considered  as  a  spiritual 
being,  possesses  a  Divine,  and  consequently  an  immortal  nature. 
The  mortal  body  is  that  which  perishes,  but  die  soul  is  the  breath 
of  the  Almighty,  and  the  deliverance  from  the  fetters  of  the  body 
is  the  most  essential  point  of  future  happiness,  see  UUmatm,  p. 
501,  2.  Similar  expressions  were  used  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  de 
anima  et  resurrectioue,  0pp.  T.  iii  p.  ]  81  (247)  see  Rupp,  p.  187, 
S6.,  and  Miimcher,  Handbuch,  iv.  p.  439.  Both  Gr^ory  of  Nazi- 
Bswam,  and  Qregory  of  Nyssa,  compared  e.  g,  the  body  of  man  to 

2d 
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the  coats  of  skins  with  which  our  first  parents  were  clothed  after 
the  falL  Concerning  the  more  indefinite  views  of  Basil  (HonL  viiL 
in  Hexaemeron,  p.  78,  and  in  famem,  p.  72),  see  Klose,  p.  77. 
Tittis  of  Bostra  (fragnt  in  JoL  Damasceni  parallelis  sacris  Opp. 
T.  iL  p.  763)  propounded  a  more  refined  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tioiL  Chrysostom,  though  asserting  the  identity  of  the  body,  horn. 
X.  in  2  Ep.  ad  Cor.  (Opp.  T.  ix.  p.  603),  kept  to  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine, and  maintained  in  particular  the  difference  between  the 
present  and  the  future  body:  Sif  Bi  fwi  cicimeiy  trm  &^  r&p 
ovofJLdrtov  heUcwai,  (6  *il7r.)  riiv  v7r€poj(ffv  rSav  fieXKoviwv  wpo^, 
ri  irapovra"  ehroav  yhp  iiriyeiov  (2  Cor.  v.  1)  avTedfjtee  Tf)v  ovpa- 
vlav  K,  r.  \.  Syiiesius,  a  Christian  philosopher  of  Cyrene,  firankly 
acknowledged  that  he  could  not  adopt  the  popular  notions  on  this 
point  (which  some  interpreted  as  a  complete  denial  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection).  Comp.  Evagr.  hist  eccL  L  15,  and  Ep.  105, 
ad  Euoptium  fratrem  in  the  note  of  Vales,  on  that  passage. 

^  EpiphaniuSy  TheopkUnis  of  Alexandria,  and  Jerome  may  be 
considered  as  the  representatives  of  this  zealous  party.  The  last 
two  had  themselves  formerly  entertained  more  liberal  views,  nor 
did  Theophilus  even  afterwards  hesitate  to  ordain  Synesius  to  the 
oflSce  of  bishop;  see  Mii/nscher,  Handbuch,  iv.  p.  442.  But  they 
opposed,  with  especial  vehemence,  John  of  Jerusalem  and  Rufi* 
nus.  Jerome  was  by  no  means  satisfied  (ApoL  contra  Ruf.  lib.  4, 
Op.  T.  iL  p.  145)  with  the  language  of  Kufinus,  who  asserted  the 
resurrection  hujus  camis,  and  still  less  with  the  caution  of  John^ 
who  distinguished  (rightly  in  the  exegetical  point  of  view)  between 
flesh  and  body.  He  therefore  makes  the  following  definite  asser- 
tions (adv.  errores  Joann.  Hier.  ad  Pammach.  Opp.  T.  ii  p.  118,  ss.), 
which  he  founds  especially  on  Job  xix.  26 :  Caro  est  proprie,  quae 

sanguine,  venis,  ossibus    nervisque  constringitur Certe  ubi 

pellis  et  caro,  ubi  ossa  et  nervi  et  sanguis  et  vensB,  ibi  camis  struo- 

tura,  ibi  sexus  proprietas Videbo  autem  in  ista  came,  quae  me 

nunc  cmdat,  quse  nunc  prse  dolore  distUlat  Idcirco  Deum  in 
came  conspiciam,  quia  omnes  infirmitates  meas  sanavit — ^And 
thus  he  says  in  reference  to  the  resurrection-bodies:  Habent  dentes, 
ventrem,  genitalia  et  tamen  nee  dbis  nee  uxoribus  indigent  From 
the  stridor  dentium  of  the  condemned  he  infers  that  we  shall  have 
teeth;  the  passage:  Capilli  capitis  vestri  numerati  sunt,  proves,  in 
his  opinion,  that  not  even  our  hairs  will  be  wanting.  But  his 
principal  argument  is  founded  on  the  identity  of  the  body  of 
believers  with  that  of  CSirist     In  reference  to  1  Cor.  xv.  50,  he 
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lays  great  stress  upon  the  use  of  the  term  posaidere  regnum  Dei, 
which  he  distingoi^es  from  the  resurrectio.  Comp.  Prudentius 
(apotheos.  1 063,  s&) : 

Nosco  meum  in  Ghristo  corpus  resurgere.    Quid  m« 
Desperare  jubes?    Veniam,  quibus  ille  revenit 
Calcata  de  morte  viis.    Quod  credimus,  hoc  est: 
Et  totus  yeniam,  nee  enim  minor  aut  alius  quam* 
Nunc  sum  restituar.     Vultus,  vigor  et  color  idem. 
Qui  modo  vivit,  erit.     Nee  me  vd  dente  vd  ungue 
Fravdatwm  revomet  pate&cti  fossa  sepulcrL 

*  Avffustine  propounded  the  more  liberal  view:  de  fide  et  symb. 
c.  10 :  Tempore  immutationis  angelicse  non  jam  caro  erit  et  san- 
guis, sed  tantum  corpus — ^in  coelestibus  nullo  caro,  sed  corpora 
simplicia  et  lucida>  quse  appellat  Ap.  spiritalia,  nonnulli  autem 
vocant  setheria;  the  opposite  view  is  set  forth  in  his  Betractiones, 
p.  17.  The  whole  doctrine  is  fully  developed  in  Enchirid  ad 
Laur.  84-92,  and  de  civ.  Dei  xdi  c  11-21;  Erit  ergo  spiritui 
subdita  caro  spiritalis,  sed  tamen  caro,  non  spiritus,  sicut  cam! 
subditus  fuit  spiritus  ipse  camalis,  sed  tamen  spiritus,  non  caro. 
In  reference  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  doctrine  he  says^  ad 
Laur.  c.  88,  s& :  Non  perit  Deo  terrena  materies,  de  qua  mortai 
lium  creatur  caro,  sed  in  quemlibet  pulverem  cineremve  solvatur, 
in  quoslibet  halitus  aurasque  difiugiat,  in  quamcunque  aliorum 
corporum  substantiam  vel  in  ipsa  elementa  vertatur,  in  quomm- 
cunque  animalium  etiam  hominum  cedat  camemque  mutetur,  ilU 
animsB  humanae  puncto  temporis  redit,  quae  illam  primitls,  ut^ 
homo  fieret,  cresceret,  viveret,  animavit;  but  this  admits  of  some 
limitation:  Ipsa  itaque  terrena  materies,  quae  discedente  anima 
fit  cadaver,  non  ita  resurrectione  reparabitur,  ut  ea,  quae  dila- 
buntur  et  in  alias  atque  alias  aliarum  rerum  species  formasque 
vertuntur  (quamvis  ad  corpus  redeant,  tmde  lapsa  sunt)  ad  easr 
dem  quoque  corporis  partes,  ubi  fiiemnt,  fedire  necesse  sit  (this 
would  be  impossible  especially  in  the  case  of  hairs  and  nails). 
Sed  quemadmodum  si  statua  cujuslibet  solubilis  metalli  aut  igne 
liquesceret,  aut  contereretur  in  pulverem,  aut  confiinderetur  in 
massam,  et  eam  vellet  artifez  ex  illius  materiae  quantitate  repa- 
rare,  nihil  interesset  ad  ejus  integtitatem,  quae  particula  materisB 
cui  membro  statuae  redderetur,  dum  tamen  totum,  ez  quo  consti- 
tuto  fuerat  restituta  resumeret.     Ita  Deus  mirabiliter  atque  inef- 
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fabiliter  artifet  de  toto,  quo  caro  nostra  eonstiterat,  earn  mirabili 
et  ineffabili  celeritate  restitnet.  Nee  aliqnid  attmebit  ad  ^113 
reintegrationem,  utmm  capilli  ad  capillos  redeant  et  nngaes  ad 
ungues:  an  quicquid  eorum  perierat  mutetur  in  camem  et  in 
partes  alius  corporis  revocetur,  curante  artificis  providenfia^  ne 
quid  indecens  fiat.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  dif- 
ferences of  size  and  stature  will  continue  in  the  life  to  come,  but 
every  thing  will  be  restored  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  image, 
cap.  90.  Besurgent  igitur  Sanctorum  corpora  sine  ullo  vitio,  sine 
uUa  deformitate,  sicut  sine  uUa  corruptione,  onere,  difficultate, 
etc.  All  will  have  the  stature  of  the  Ml-grown  man,  and,  as  a ' 
general  rule,  will  be  thirty  years  old  (the  age  of  Christ),  de  civ. 
Dei  lib.  L  c.  12.  He  gives  particular  rules  respecting  children, 
de  civ.  Dei  lib.  i.  c  14;  the  difference  of  sex,  c.  17;  oonceming 
children  bom  prematurely  and  lusus  naturse,  ib.  c  18,  and  ad 
Laur.  85,  87.  Nevertheless  he  says:  Si  quis  in  eo  corporis  modOy 
in  quo  defunctus  est,  resurrecturum  unumquemque  contendit^ 
non  est  cum  illo  laboriosa  contradictione  pugnandum,  de  civ.  Dei 
L  i.  c.  16.  On  the  similar  views  of  Ghregory  ike  Qreat,  see  2/ati, 
p.  510,  ss. 

^  The  opinion  of  Origen  having  been  condemned  by  the  deci- 
sions of  synods  {M(mai  ix.  p.  399  and  516),  orthodoxy  admitted 
but  of  slight  modifications.  We  may  mention,  e.  g.  the  contro- 
versy which  arose  between  Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Constantinoi^e, 
who  maintained  that  the  resurrection  body  was  impalpabilis,  and 
Or^ory  the  Great,  bishop  of  Bome,  who  denied  it  (Greg.  M. 
Moral,  in  Jobum  lib.  xiv.  c  29.  Milnecher,  Handbuch,  p.  449) ; 
and  the  controversy  which  took  place  betwe^i  the  Monophysitic 
Philoponites  and  the  Gononltes  respecting  the  question,  whether 
the  resurrection  was  to  be  considered  as  a  new  creation  of  matter, 
(MT  as  a  mere  transfi)rmation  of  the  form?  Gomp.  Timoth.  de 
reoept  hseret.  in  Cotderii  monum.  eccles.  grsecae,  T.  ill  p.  413,  ss, 
Walch,  Historie  der  Eetzereien,  vol  viii  p.  762,  sa  Mimeeher^ 
Handbueh^  iv.  p.  450,  461. 
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§  141. 

4 

OENEBAL  JUDGMENT — GOMFLAGRATION  OF  THE  WORLD. — 

PURGATORY. 

Hop/fur,  dt  origiiie  dogmtttis  de  puig|itoiu>.     fiuL  1702. 

The  notioDS  coBcerning  ^e  general  Judgment  were 
still  substantially  founded  on  the  representations  of 
Scripture^  but  more  fully  developed  and  variously  adorned 
by  the  theologians  of  the  present  period.^  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  Fathers  of  the  preceding  age  be- 
lieved in  a  general  conflagration  which  was  to  accompany 
the  general  judgment^  as  well  as  to  destroy  the  world, 
and  that  they  ascribed  to  it  a  purifying  power.^  But^ 
according  to  Augustine,  this  purifying  fire  (ignis  puiga- 
torius)  had  its  seat  in  Hades,  u  e.,  the  place  in  which  ^e 
souls  of  the  departed  were  supposed  to  remiun  until  the 
genend  resurrection.^  This  idea,  as  well  as  further 
additions  on  the  part  of  other  theologians^  especially 
Cesarius  of  Aries ^^  and  Gregory  the  Greatf  prepared 
the  way  for  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  This  doctrine 
being  brought  afterwards  into  connection  with  the  notion 
of  the  ma89,  was  made  subservient  to  the  selfish  purposes 
of  the  Bomish  hierarchy^  and  contributed  to  obscure  the 
evangelical  doctrine  of  salvation. 

^  The  end  of  the  world  will  be  preceded  by  signs  in  the  son^  the 
moon,  and  the  stars;  the  sun  will  be  changed  into  blood,  the 
moon  will  not  give  her  light,  etc.  Comp.  BaxiX  the  Oreat,  Honi. 
.6.  in  Hexaem«  p.  64,  (aL  63.)  LacL  vii  19,  sa,  c  25,  (he  has 
regard  to  the  Sibylline  oracles).  Short  descriptions  of  the  general 
judgment  are  given  by  Oreg.  of  Naziane.  Orat.  xvi  9,  p.  305, 
68.,  and  six.  15,  p.  373.  According  to  BasH,  Moral  Begola.  68,  % 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  will  be  sudden,  the  stars  will  &11  from 
heaven,  etc.,  but  we  onght  not  to  think  of  his  second  manifesta- 
tion as  TOTTt/c^  t^  (rapKitcq,  but  iv  Sofy  rov  warpo^  xark  wcunj^ 
T^9  oucovfjiivrj^  aBp6m%  see  Klose,  p.  74.    Comp.  Horn,  in  Fs. 
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* 

xxxiii.  p.  184  (aL  193,  94),  Ep.  46.  According  to  CyriU  of 
Jerusalemy  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  will  be  announced 
by  the  appearance  of  a  cross  in  the  air,  Cat.  15.  22;  compL  the 
whole  description,  19*33. — Augustine  endeavoured  dogmati- 
cally to  define  the  &ct8  which  are  represented  in  figoratiye  lan- 
goage,*  instead  of  giving  rhetorical  descriptions,  as  the  Oreek 
theologians  used  to  do;  he  therefore  sought  to  ilsconcile  the 
doctrine  of  retribution  with  his  doctrine  of  predestination;  see 
de  ciy.  Dei  xx.  1 :  Quod  ergo  in  confessione  ac  professione  tenet 
omnis  Ecclesia  Dei  veri,  Christum  de  ccelo  esse  venturom  ad 
vivos  ac  mortuos  judicandos,  hunc  divini  judicii  nltimum  diem 
dicimus,  i.  e.  novissimum  tempus.  Nam  per  quot  dies  hoc  ju- 
dicium tendatur,  incertum  est:  sed  scripturamm  more  sanctar 
rum  diem  poni  solere  pro  tempore,  nemo  qui  illas  Utteras  quam- 
libet  negligenter  legerit,  nescit.  Ideo  autem  cum  diem  judicii 
dicimus,  addimus  ultimum  vel  novissimum,  quia  et  nunc  judicat 
et  ab  humani  gereris  initio  judicavit,  dimittens  de  paradiso,  et 
a  ligno  vitse  separans  primes  homines  peccati  magni  perpetra- 
tores ;  imo  etiam  quando  angelis  peccantibus  non  peperdt, 
quorum  princeps  homines  a  se  ipso  subversus  invidendo  subvei^ 
tit,  procul  dubio  judicavit.  Nee  sine  illius  alto  justoque  judido 
,et  in  hoc  aerio  ccelo  et  in  terris^  et  dsemonum  et  hominum  mi- 
serrima  vita  est  erroribus  aerumnisque  plenissima.  Verum  etai 
nemo  peccasset,  non  sine  bono  rectoque  judicio  universam  ra- 
tionalem  creaturam  perseverantissime  sibi  Domino  suo  hsBren- 
tem  in  setema  beatitudine  retineret.  Judicat  etiam  non  solum 
universaUter  de  genere  dsemonum  atque  hominum,  ut  miseri 
sint  propter  primorum  meritum  peccatorum:  sed  etiam  de  sin- 
gulorum  operibus  propriis,  quae  gerunt  arbitrio  voluntatis,  etc — 
Concerning  what  he  says  on  the  transaction  of  the  general  judg- 
ment itself  see  ibid.  c.  14. 

*  Comp.  §  77,  note  6.  This  idea  of  a  purifying  fire  is  very  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  by  Gregory  of  Naaianzum,  Orat.  xrrix.  19,  p. 
690.  {UUmann,  p.  504).  His  language  is  less  definite  in  Orat 
xl.  36,  p.  730.  (UUmann,  p.  505).  Roman  Catholic  commen- 
tators have  inferred  too  much  in  support  of  their  theory  from 
the  general  expression  wvpl  KciOcupofjkha  which  Gregory  of  Nyssa 


*  He  points  out  (de  gestis  Pel.  c  4,  §  11)  the  yariety  of  figoratiye  ezpre»- 
■ionfi  lued  in  Scripture  in  reference  to  this  subject,  which  can  hardly  be  so 
united  as  to  gire  one  idea. 
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makes  use  of  in  his  treatise  de  iis,  qui  prsemature  abripinntur 
(0pp.  iiL  p.  322);  see  Schrockh,  Eirchengeschichte  xiy.  p.  135. 
Basil  the  Great  supposes  (Horn.  8.  in  Hexa&neron,  p.  27)  that 
the  fire  which  is  to  destroy  the  world  has  existed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  creation,  but  that  its  efiects  are  neutralized  by  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  water,  until  the  consumption  of  the  latter;  see 
Kloee,  p.  73. 

'  Augustine  agrees  with  other  theologians  in  his  general  views 
concerning  the  conflagration  of  the  world,  de  ciy.  Dei  xz.  18;  in 
the  same  place  he  endeavours  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the 
question  where  the  righteous  will  be  during  the  general  conflagra^ 
tion  ?  Possumus  respondere,  futures  eos  esse  in  superioribus  par- 
tibus,  quo  ita  non  adscendet  flamma  iUius  incediirqnemadmodum 
nee  unda  diluviL  Talia  quippe  illis  inerunt  corpora,  ut  illic  sint, 
ubi  esse  vduerint  Sed  nee  ignem  conflagrationis  iUius  pertimes- 
cent  immortales  atque  incorruptibiles  fiicti:  sicut  virorum  trium 
corruptibilia  corpora  atque  mortalia  in  camino  ardenti  vivere  ilkesa 
potuemnt  like  the  earlier  theologians  Augustine  brings  the  idea 
of  a  purification  wrought  by  the  fire  in  question,  into  connection 
with  1  Cor.  iiL  11-15 ;  see  Enchirid.  ad  Laur.  §  68.  In  the  next 
section  he  continues  as  follows  (in  reference  to  the  disposition  ma- 
nifested by  so  many  to  cling  too  much  to  earthly  goods) :  Tale 
aliquid  etiam  post  hanc  vitam  fieri  incredibile  non  est,  et  utrum 
ita  sit,  quseri  potest.  Et  aut  inveniri  aut  latere  nonnullos  fideles 
per  ignem  purgatorium,  quanto  magis  minusve  bona  pereuntia  di- 
lexerunt,  tanto  tardius  citiusve  salvari:  non  tamen  tales  de  quibus 
dictum  est,  quod  regnum  Dei  non  possidebunt,  nisi  convenienter 
poenitentibus  eadem  crimina  remittantur.  Comp.  de  civ.  Dei  L  i. 
c.  24,  26.  qusest  ad  Dula  §  1 3.  On  the  question,  whether  Pelagius 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  purifying  fire  ?  comp.  the  acts  of  the 
synod  of  Diospolis  quoted  by  Wiggers,  L  p.  195.  Neander,  Kir- 
chengesch.  ii.  3,  p.  1199,  1225  and  1404. — Concerning  the  views 
of  PruderUius  see  Schrockh,  Eirchensgesch.  vii.  p.  126. 

*  Sermo  viii  4.  in  August.  0pp.  T.  v.  Append. ;  the  passage  is 
quoted  by  Miinscher  ed.  by  von  CoUn,  L  p.  62.  He  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  capitalia  crimina  and  minuta  peccata.  None  but 
the  latter  can  be  expiated  either  in  this  life  by  painful  sufferings, 
alms,  or  placability  manifested  towards  enemies,  or  in  the  life  to 
come  by  the  purifying  fire  (longo  tempore  cruciandi). 

'  Ghregory  the  Great  may  rightly  be  called  the  *'  inventor  of  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory^'*  if  we  may  call  it  an  invention.    On  the  one 
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hand,  he  lays  down  (dial  iv.  89.)  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  as  an 
ariide  offaiA  by  saying :  De  quibnfldam  levibus  colpis  esse  ante 
jadidum  pnigatorius  ignis  cffedendus  est,  and  rests  his  opinion 
on  MattL  zii  31.  (He  thinks  that  some  sins  are  not  pardoned 
till  aft^  death,  but  to  that  class  belong  only  what  are  called 
minor  sins,  such  as  talkativeness,  levity,  and  a  dissolute  life).* 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  the  first  writer  who  clearly  propounded 
the  idea  of  a  deliverance  &om  puigatory  by  intercessory  prayer, 
by  masses  for  the  dead  (sacra  oblatio  hostise  salutaris)  etc,  and 
adduced  instances  in  support  of  his  view,  to  which  he  himsdf 
attached  credit.  Comp.  Schrockh,  EirchengescL  xviL  p.  255, 
s&  Neander,  Eircheng.  m.  p.  271,  s&  If  we  compare  Gre- 
gory's doctrine  with  the  former  (rather  idealistic)  notions  concern- 
ing the  efficacy  of  the  purifying  fire,  we  may  adopt  the  langua^ 
of  Schmidt  (Eirchenges.  iiL  p.  280) :  **  The  bdief  in  a  lasting 
'  deeire  after  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  which  death  itedf 
caainat  quench,  degsnesated  into  a  beusf  in  pvbgatobt." 


§  142. 

THE   STATE   OP  THE  BLESSED    AND  THE  DAMNED. 

Oregary  of  Nazianzum^  and  some  other  theologians, 
supposed  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  at  once  ad- 
mitted into  the  presence  of  God  (without  going  to  Hades 
and  prior  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body),  while  the  nota- 
Jority  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  this  period  imagined 
that  men  do  not  receive  their  full  reward  till  after  the 
general  judgment  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.^  Ac- 
cording to  Gh^egory  of  Nazianzum,  Gregory  of  Nyssa^  and 
other  theologians  who  adopted  the  views  of  Origen,  the 
blessedness  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven  consists  in  more 
fully  developed  knowledge,  in  intercourse  with  all  the 
saints  and  righteous^  and  partly  in  the  deliverance  from 


*  According  to  Gr^ory,  the  passage  before  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  iil  may  be 
referred  to  the  tribulations  in  hac  vita,  but  he  profeis  himself  the  usual  inter- 
inretation,  and  understands  by  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  mentioned  in  iiL 
12,  unimpcntant  and  slight  sins! 
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the  fetters  of  the  body ;  Augustine  added  that  the  soul 
would  obtain  its  true  liberty.  But  all  writers  admitted 
the  difficulty  of  forming  just  views  on  this  subject.*  The 
sufferings  of  the  damned  were  thought  to  be  the  opposite 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  blessed,  and  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  punishments  of  hell  prominence  was  commonly  given 
to  sensuous  representations.  Many  were  disposed  to  re- 
gard the  fire  in  question  as  a  material  fire ;  thus  Lactanr 
tius  depicted  it  in  very  lively  colours,  and  others  indulged 
in  still  more  terrible  descriptions.^  There  were  yet  some 
theologians  who  favoured  the  idea  of  degrees  both  in 
heaven  and  in  hell.^  Concerning  the  duration  of  the  pu- 
nishments of  hell  the  prevailing  opinion  was^  that  they  are 
eternal,^  though  some  of  the  advocates  of  Origenism  stiU 
hesitated  to  deprive  the  damned  of  every  glimpse  of  hope. 
Jerome  at  least  admitted,  that  those  among  the  damned 
who  have  been  orthodox,  enjoy  a  kind  of  privilege.^  And, 
lastly,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  however  admits  of  a 
satii^actory  solution,  that  Augustine  entertained  milder 
views  on  this  point  than  Pelagius^  who,  as  well  as  Chrtf" 
^o^^om,^  maintained  the  eternal  duration  of  the  punishments 
of  hell,  in  accordance  with  his  strict  doctrine  of  moral  re- 
tribution. The  doctrine  of  the  restitution  of  all  things 
shared  the  frte  of  Origenism,^  and  made  its  appearance 
in  after  ages  only  in  connection  with  other  heretical 
notions,  and  especially  with  Millennarianism. 

^  Orat  z.  p.  173,  174  Conq).  Gknnad.  de  Aagax,  eccles.  c  46. 
Oreg.  M,  Moral  L  iv.  c  37.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  and  the 
theologians  of  the  western  church  in  particular,  adopted  the 
notion  of  intermediate  states,  which  is  allied  to  that  oonceming 
.Hade&  Thus  Ambroee  says,  de  babo  mortis  e.  10;  de  Cain  et 
Abel  L  iL  c  2 :  Solvitor  corpore  anima  et  post  finem  vit»  hnjns 
adhuc  tam^  futnri  judicii  ambigao  siiq[)enditar.  Ita  finis  md- 
lus,  nbi  finis  potatur.  Hilary  Tract  in  Ps.  cxx.  p.  383.  Aug, 
Enchirid.  ad  Laor.  §  109:  Tempos,  quod  inter  hominis  mortem 
et  ultimam  lesurrectionem  interpoaitam  est,  animas  abditis  re- 
ceptaculis  contineri,  sicut  unaquasqne  digna  est  vel  reqide  vel 
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sBixLinna^  pro  eo  quod  sortita  est  in  came  cam  viveret.  Even 
some  of  the  Greek  theologians  tanght,  that  no  man  leceiTes  his 
full  reward  before  the  general  judgment.  Chrys,  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr. 
hom.  xrviii  (0pp.  T.  xii  p.  924)  et  in  1  Ep.  ad  Corinth,  hom. 
xxxix.  (0pp.  XL  p.  436).  He  there  defends  the  belief  in  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  distinct  from  a  mere  hope 
in  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul  after  death.  CyriU  of 
Alex,  contra  Anthropom.  c.  5.  c.  7,  ss. 

^  According  to  Gregory  of  JS^yssa,  orat.  catech.  c  40,  the 
blessedness  of  heaven  cannot  be  described  by  words.  Gregory  of 
Naaianzum,  Orat.  xvL  9,  p.  306^  supposes  it  to  consist  in  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  God,  and  especially  of  the  Trinity  {Oempla 
Tpi6Zo^) ;  such  a  view  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  intellectual 
and  contemplative  tendency  predominant  in  the  eastern  church 
at  that  time.  Gr^ory,  however,  does  not  restrict  the  enjoyment 
of  eternal  happiness  to  the  intuitive  vision  and  knowledge  of  God; 
but  inasmuch  as  this  knowledge  itself  is  brought  about  by  a 
cloeer  tmion  with  God,  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven 
will  also  consist  in  this  very  inward  union  with  God,  in  the  per- 
fect peace  both  of  the  soul  and  of  the  heavenly  habitations,  in 
the  intercourse  with  blessed  spirits,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  all 
that  is  good  and  beautiftd,  Orat  viiL  23,  p.  232.  Other  rhetori- 
cal descriptions  will  be  found  Orat  viL  17,  p.  209,  viL  21,  p. 
213.  UUmami,  p.  502.  Basil  the  Great  depicts  this  blessed- 
ness for  the  most  part  in  a  negative  way:  HomiL  in  Ps.  cxiv.  p. 
204,  quoted  by  Klose,  p.  76.  AiLgvMine  also  says,  de  civ.  Dei 
xxiL  29,  30 :  Et  ilia  quidem  actio,  vel  potius  quies  atque  otium 
quale  futurum  sit,  si  verum  vdim  dicere  nescio;  non  enim  hoc 
unquam  per  sensus  corporis  vidi.  Si  autem  mente,  i.  e.  inteUi- 
gentia  vidisse  me  dicam,  quantum  est  aut  quid  est  nostra  intelli- 
gentia  ad  Olam  excellentiam  ?  —  According  to  Augustine  the 
happiness  of  the  blessed  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly 
peace  which  passes  knowledge,  and  of  the  intuitive  vision  of  God, 
which  cannot  be  compared  with  bodily  vision.  But  while  Gre- 
gory of  Nasdanzum  assigned  the  first  place  to  theological  know- 
ledge, Augustine  founded  his  theory  upon  anthropology.  The 
blessed  obtain  true  Uberty,  by  which  he  understood  that  they  can 
no  longer  sin:  nam  primum  liberum  arbitrium  quod  homini 
datum  est,  quando  primum  creatus  est  rectus,  potuit  non  peccare, 
sed  potuit  et  peccare;  hoc  autem  novissimum  eo  potentius  erit, 
quo  peccare  non  poterit     Verum  hoc  quoque  Dei  munere,  non 
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8U89  posaibilitate  natursa.  Aliad  est  enim,  esse  Denm,  aUad 
participem  Dei.  Dens  natnra  peccare  non  potest;  partioeps 
veto  Dei  ab  illo  accipit,  ut  peccare  non  po8sit...Sicnt  enim  prima 
immortalitas  fdit,  qoam  peccando  Adam  perdidit»  posse  non  mori, 
novissima  erit,  non  possi  mori.  Angnstine,  moreover,  thought^ 
that  the  blessed  retain  the  full  recollection  of  the  past,  even  of  the 
sufferings  which  befell  them  while  on  earth;  but  they  do  not  feel 
what  was  painful  in  them.  They  also  know  the  torments  of  the 
damned  without  being  disturbed  in  their  own  happiness  (similar 
views  were  expressed  by  Ghtysostom,  horn.  x.  in  2  Ep.  ad.  Corinth. 
0pp.  T.  XL  p.  605).  Qod  is  the  essential  substance  of  the 
blessedness  in  question,  no  less  than  the  end  and  object  of  every 
desire:  Ipse  erit  finis  desideriorum  nostrorum,  qui  sine  fine  vide- 
bitur,  sine  fastidio  amabitur,  sine  &tigatione  laudabitur. — Cassuh- 
dorus  de  anima  c.  12.  0pp.  T.  iL  p.  604,  605,  gives  a  summary  of 
what  earlier  theologians  had  taught  concerning  the  eternal  happi- 
ness of  the  blessed. 

*  Lactant  vil  21 Quiapeccata  in  corporibus  contraxerunt 

(damnati),  rursus  came  induentur,  ut  in  corporibus  piaculum  sol- 
vant;  et  tamen  non  erit  caro  iUa,  quam  Deus  homini  superjecerit, 
huic  terrenes  similis,  sed  insolubilis  ac  permanens  in  setemum,  ut 
sufficere  possit  crudatibus,  et  igni  sempitemo,  cujus  natura  di- 
versa  est  ab  hoc  nostro,  quo  ad  vit»  neoessaria  utimur,  qui,  nisi 
alicujus  materisB  fomite  alatur,  extinguitur.  At  iUe  divinus  per 
se  ipsum  semper  vivit  ac  viget  sine  ullis  alimentis,  nee  admixtum 
habet  fumum,  sed  est  purus  ac  liquidus  et  in  aquae  modum  fluidua 
Non  enim  vi  aliqua  sursum  versus  urgetur,  sicut  noster,  quern 
labes  terreni  corporis,  quo  tenetur,  et  fnmus  intermixtus  exsilire 
cogit  et  ad  coelestem  naturam  cum  trepidatione  mobili  subvolare. 
Idem  igitur  divinus  ignis  una  eademque  vi  atque  potentia  et 
cremabit  impios  et  recreabit,  et  quantum  e  corporibus  absumet, 
tantum  reponet,  ac  sibi  ipsi  setemum  pabulum  subministrabit 
Quod  poetae  in  vulturem  Tityi  transtulerunt,  ita  sine  ullo  revires- 
centium  corporum  detrimento  aduret  tantum,  ac  sensn  doloris 
afiBdet — Oregory  ofNaxianzwn  supposed  the  punishment  of  the 
damned  to  consist  essentially  in  their  separation  from  God,  and 
the  consciousness  of  their  own  vileness  (Orat  xvi  9,  p.  306): 
ToZ?  a  fierk  r&v  aKKoav  fidcavo^,  fioKKov  Si  irpo  r&v  SKKunf 
rh  afir€p^l(f>dai  OeoVf  icaX  fi  iv  r^  aweilBoT^  aiaywo  iripa^  ovk 
iXovacL  Basil  the  Great,  on  the  contrary,  gives  a  more  vivid 
description  of  that  punishment,  homiL  in  Ps.  xxiii  0pp.  T«  i. 
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p.  151,  and  elsewhere.  Comp.  KUm,  p.  75, 76.  Milnecher,  Hand- 
buch,  iy.  p,  458.  OhryaoMtam  eloqneoily  represents  the  tonneiits 
of  the  damned  in  a  varietj  of  horrid  pictures,  in  Theod.  lapenm 
1  c.  6.  (0pp.  T.  iv.  p.  560,  561).  Neverthdess  in  other  places, 
£.  ^.  in  his  ep.  ad  Bom.  horn,  xxxi  (Opp.  x  p.  396),  he  jnatly 
observes,  that  it  is  of  more  importance  to  know  how  to  escape 
hell,  than  to  know  where  it  is,  and  what  is  its  nature.  Oregary 
of  Nysaa  (oral  catecL  40)  endeavours  to  divest  the  idea  of  hell 
of  oil  that  is  «ensuous  (the  fire  of  hell  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  material  fire,  nor  is  the  worm  which  never  dies  an  hrlrf€iov 
fiffplov),  Augustine  too  imagines,  that  separation  firom  God  is  in 
the  fiiBt  instance  to  be  regarded  as  the  death  and  pnnishm^it  of 
the  damned  (de  morib.  ecdes.  cath  c  1 1).  But  he  leaves  it  to 
his  readers  to  choose  between  the  more  sensuous^  or  the  more 
spiritual  mode  of  perception ;  it  is  at  all  events  better  to  think  of 
both;  de  civit.  Dei  xxi.  9,  10,  comp.  Greg.  M.  Moral  xv.  c  17. 

^  Oregory  of  Nazianzwm,  rests  his  idea  of  different  degrees  of 
blessedness  on  John  xiv.  2,  comp.  Orat  xxviL  8,  p.  498,  xiv.  5, 
p.  260,  six.  7>  p.  367,  zxm.  83,  p.  601.    UUmatm,  p.  503.    Basil 
the  Oreat  sets  forth  similar  views  in  Eun.  lib.  3,  p.  278.    Klose, 
p.  77.    Augustine  too  supposed  the  existence  of  such  degrees,  de 
civ.  Dei  xxiL  30.  2.     He  admits  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  in 
what  they  consist,  quod  tamen  futuri  sint,  non  est  ambigenduuL 
But  in  the  absence  of  any  feeling  of  envy  whatever,  no  one's  hap- 
piness will  be  the  less  because  he  does  not  enjoy  so  hi^  a  posi- 
tion as  others.    Sic  itaque  habebit  donum  alius  alio  minus>  ut  hoc 
quoque  donum  habeat,  ne  velit  amplina — Jerome  ey&i  charged 
Jovinian  with  heresy,  because  he  denied  the  d€;grees  in  question, 
adv.  Jov.  lib.  ii  Op.  T.  ii.  p.  68,  ss. — 'According  to  Augustine  there 
are  also  degrees  of  condemnation,  de  civ.  Dei  xxL  16 :  Nequaquam 
tamen  negandum  est,  etiam  ipsum  eetemnm  ignem  pro  diversitate 
meritorum  quamvis  maJorum  aliis  leviorem,  aUis  fdturum  esse 
gniviorem,  alve  ipaius  vis  atque  ardor  pro  pcena  digna  cujuaque 
varieiur  (he  thus  admitted  that,  relatively  speaking,  the  punish- 
ment  is  not  eternal)  sive  ipse  sequaiiter  ardeat,  sed  n<Hi  jequali 
molestia  sentiatur.     Cpmp.  Enchir.  ad  Laur.  §  113.    Gieg.  M. 
Moral  ix  c.  S9,  lib.  xvL  c  28.    The  opinions  of  the  Fathers  were 
most  indefinite  respecting  (children  that  die  without  being  bap- 
tized.    (Comp.  §  137  5). 

^  This  opinion  was  piindpally  founded  on  ihe  use  of  the  word 
aUovio^  in  Matth.  xxv.  41,  <M  t  it  must  have  the  same  meaaing  in 
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reference  to  both  life  and  poniBlmient  Thus  Avgiutine  says,  de 
dv.  Dei  zxi  28:  Si  utrumqne  sBtemmn,  profecto  aut  utrumque 
cum  fine  dinturnnm)  aut  ntnunque  sine  fine  perpetuum  debet  in- 
telligL  Paria  enim  relata  sont^  hinc  suppliciiun  setemum,  inde 
vita  fleterna.  Bioere  autem  in  hoc  nno  eodemqne  sensn,  vita 
setema  sine  fine  erit,  supplidnm  aetemum  finem  habebit,  mnltmn 
absuxdnm  est  Unde,  quia  yita  setema  Sanctonun  sine  fine  erit^ 
supplidnm  quoque  setemum  quibus  erit,  finem  procul  dubio  non 
habebii  Comp.  Endiiiid  §  112.  It  is  superfluous  to  quote 
passages  from  other  Fathers,  inasmuch  as  iixej  all  more  or  less 
agree. 

^  Some  funt  intimations  of  a  belief  in  the  final  r^nission  of 
punishments  in  the  world  to  come,  are  to  be  found  in  those  writ* 
ings  of  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  which  are  yet  extant,  especially  in 
his  treatise  de  trinitate,  edited  by  MingarMi,  A.D.  1769 ;  comp. 
Necmder,  EirchengescL  ii  3,  p.  14?07.  Gregory  o/Nyssa  speaks 
more  distinctly  on  this  pdnt^  orat  cat  c.  8  and  35,  in  his  X0709 
*!repi  y^vxiy:  fcal  avaarAtretof;^  and  in  his  treatise  de  infimtibns,  qsi 
mature  abripiuntur;  0pp.  T.  iii  p.  226-29  and  322,  s&  He 
points  out  the  correctiye  design  of  the  punishments  inflicted  upon 
the  wicked.  Comp.  Necmder^  1.  c.  MUnscheTf  Handbuch,  iv.  p.  465. 
(Gkrmanus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  nintih  centmy,  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  these  passages,  see  MilnBcher,  L  c)  Rupp^ 
p.  261.  Gregory  of  Naziomzwni  entertained  (Orat  xL  p.  665, 
UUmdnn^  p.  505)  but  faint  hopes  of  a  final  remission  of  the 
punishments  of  hdl  (as  if>iXav0p^inroTepov  mi  tou  «oXcl{bifro9 
en-a^ltD^).  He  makes  an  occasional  allusion  to  the  notion  of  Ori- 
gen-concerning  an  airoieardaraai^y  Orat  xxx.  6,  p.  544. — Diodo- 
ru8  of  Tarsus  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  adopted  these  milder 
notions.  (The  passages  may  be  found  in  Assemani  bibL  orient  T. 
iiL  p.  1,  p.  223-24.  Phot  bibL  cod.  IxxxL  p.  200.  Mar.  Mercator 
0pp.  p.  346,  ed  BalluziL)  Comp.  Neander,  L  c.  p.  1409.  Augus- 
tine (Enchirid.  §  112)  and  Jerome  (ad  Avit  0pp.  T.  ii  p.  103,  ad 
Pammach.  p.  112)  refer  to  these  milder  views  which  to  some  extent 
prevailed  in  the  West  The  language  of  Jerome  shows  that  he  was 
still  under  the  influence  of  the  system  to  which  he  formerly  ad- 
hered, though  it  is  in  every  respect  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Origen, 
when  he  says  (Comment  in  Jes.  c  IxvL) :  et  sic  diaboli  et  omnium 
negatorum  et  impiorum,  qui  dixerunt  in  corde  suo:  non  est  Deucf, 
credimus  setema  tormenta,  dc  peccatorum  et  impiorum  et  tamen  [!] 
Christianorimi,  quorum  opera  in  igue  probanda  sunt  atque  pur- 
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ganda^  moderatam  arbitramur  et  mixtam  clementise  sententiaiiL 
''  7%i9  impious  opinion^  according  to  which  dU  who  were  not 
Chrietiane,  were  condemned  to  everlasting  torments,  but  oil  doth- 
fvl  and  immoral  Christia/ns,  IvUed  adeep  in  carnal  security, 
could  not  fail  to  gain  many  friends."  Milnscher,  Handbuch,  iv. 
p.  473. 

^  Augustine  indeed  fimdy  mamtained  the  eternity  of  pimish- 
ments;  but  as  Pdagius  had  asserted  at  the  synod  of  Diospolis: 
in  die  judicii  iniquis  et  peccatoribus  non  esse  parcendum  sed  seter- 
nis  eos  ignibus  esse  ezorendos,  et  si  quis  aliter  credit;  Origenista 
est  (comp.  §  1 41,  note  3),  he  uiged  milder  principles  in  opposition 
to  him  (de  gestis  Pelagii,  c.  3,  §  9-11)  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  principle:  judicium  sine  misericordia fiet  Uli,  qui  non  fecit 
misericordiam.     (Comp.  also  what  is  said  note  4.) 

^  We  might  have  expected  that  the  milder  disposition  of  Chry^ 
sostom  would  have  induced  him  to  adopt  opinions  more  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  his  master  Diodorus  of  Tarsus;  in  Hom.  39,  in 
ep.  1  ad  Oor.  0pp.  x.  p.  372,  he  alludes  indeed  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  endeavour  to  prove  that  1  Cor.  xv.  28  implies  an  avaC- 
peai^  TTfi  kokIw:,  without  refuting  it  But  his  position  in  the 
church,  and  the  general  corruption  of  morals,  compelled  him  to 
adopt  more  rigid  views.  Comp.  in  Theodor.  lapsum  L  c. — in 
epist  1  ad  ThessaL  Hom.  8:  M^  r^  fieXKi^aei  irapa^vdw/jueBa 
iavTOV^  orav  yiip  iravrtu^  Zkg  yei/iaOa*  ovBev  17  /tlXXi/o'K  cu^Xer 
iroa-o^  6  rpofio^;  iroao^  6  <f>6fio<:  Tore;  «.  r.  X.  in  ep.  2,  hom.  3,  and 
other  passages. — On  the  notions  of  Origen  concerning  this  pointy 
see  §  78,  note  6.) 

^  Comp.  the  acts  of  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  544)  Can. 
xiL  quoted  by  Mansi,  T.  ix.  p.  399. 


THIRD   PERIOD. 


FROM  JOHN  DAMASCENUS  TO  THE  AGE  OF  THE 
REFORMATION— FROM  THE  YEAR  730-1617. 


THE  AGE  OF  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

(SCHOLASTICISM  IN  THE  WIDEST  SENSE  OF  THE  WORD). 


A.  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES  DURING  THE 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

§  143. 

GHARACrEE  OF  THIS  PERIOD. 

Sngelhairdt^  Dogmengeschichte,  yol  u.    Mumeher^  Lehrbnch  der  Dogmen- 

gescL  heiauBgegeben  by  von  CcUn^  toL  iL 

A  NEW  period  in  the  history  of  doctrines  may  be 
said  to  commence  with  the  publication  of  the  work  of 
John  Damaseenus}  a  Greek  monk,  inasmuch  as  from 
that  time  a  greater  desire  was  manifested,  to  arrange 
systematically,  and  to  prove  dialectically,  that  which  had 
been  obtainol  by  a  series  of  conflicts.^  The  structure 
of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  was  completed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  parts,  e.  g.  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments. 
But  its  main  pillars,  viz.,  Theclogy  and  ChnstoUyy,  were 
firmly  established  by  means  of  the  decisions  of  councils 
held  during  the  preceding  period,  and  Augustinism  had 
given  (at  least  in  the  West)  a  definite  character  to 
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Anthropology,  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  connected 
with  it,  and,  lastly^  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  The 
merit  of  those  theologians  who  still  made  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  the  object  of  their  study^  consisted  partly  in 
the  collection  and  completion  of  existing  materials^  partly 
in  the  endeavour  to  sift  them,  and  partly  in  the  effi>rt 
made  to  prove  dialectically  particular  points.  Neverthe- 
less they  were  not  devoid  of  originality,  and  a  spirit  of 
investigation. 

^  The  title  of  this  work  is:  ''E/eSwri^  [iKBeav:]  axpifi^  7179 
opOoho^v  7rurr£a>9  (it  forms,  properly  speaking,  the  third  part  of 
a  greater  work,  entitled  'jnfyrf  yvaxreiosi).  An  edition  of  it  was 
published  by  Mich.  Le  Quien,  Par.  1712,  iL  foL;  pee  also  his 
Dissertt  viL  Damascenicse.  Comp.  Schrockh,  Eirchengeschichte, 
voL  XX.  p.  222,  sa  Mossier,  Bibliothek  der  Eirchenyater,  viii  p. 
246-^32. 

^  We  found  traces  of  a  systematic  treatment  during  the  former 
two  periods  in  the  writings  of  Origen  (irepl  apx&v)y  and  of  Augus- 
tine (Enchiridion  and  de  doctrina  Christiana),  but  they  were  only 
traces.  "  John  Da/mascenus  is  vmdovbtedly  the  last  of  the  theo- 
hgicms  of  the  eastern  church,  and  remains  in  later  times  the 
highest  authority  in  the  iheciogical  literature  of  the  Greeks.     Hb 

MAT  HTMRKLF  BE  OOKSIBEBED  AS  THE  STABTIKG-POmT  OF  THB 
SCHOLASTIC  SYSTEM  OF  THE  GBEEK  CHUECH,  WHICH  IS  YET  TOO 

LITTLE  KNOWN."  Domer,  Entwickelungsgeschichte,  der  Christo- 
logic,  p.  113.  {Tafel,  Supplemento  histor.  eccles.  Grsecor.  sec.  xL 
xiL  1832,  p.  3,  ss.  9,  ss.)  On  the  importance  of  John  Damascenus 
in  relation  to  the  West,  see  Domer,  L  c. 

$  144. 

Ttim  BffLAlrtON  Of  THC  SYSTEMATICAL  TENXOENCY  TO 

TAB  APOLOGETICAL. 

The  labours  of  apologists,  which  had  been  of  less  imp- 
portaAce  even  in  the  preceding  period^  were  naturallj 
limited  to  a  still  narrower  oirde  during  the  present^  since 
Gkristianity  had  become  almoit  exDlu8i;relj  tdie  religion 
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of  the  civilized  world.  It  onlj  remained  to  combat 
Mohammedanism  and  Judaism.^  Grerman  and  SlaTonic 
paganism  appeared  in  comparison  with  Christian  civiliza- 
tion  as  a  sort  of  barbarism,  which  was  opposed  not  so 
much  with  the  weapons  of  scientific  discussion,  as  by 
the  practical  efibrts  of  missionaries,  and  sometimes  by 
physical  force.^  But  as  Christian  philosophers,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  the  present  period^  raised  doubts 
concerning  the  truth  of  revelation  in  a  more  or  less 
open  way,  apologists  were  again  compelled  to  enter  the 
lists.^ 

^  The  Jews  were  combated  in  the  ninth  century  among  others 
by  Agobardy  archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  his  works:  de  insolentia 
Judaeorum — de  jadaicis  superstitionibas.  Compare  Schrockh, 
Kirchengesch.  zxi.  p.  300,  ss.  Amvlo  (Amularius),  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  in  his  treatise:  contra  Judseos;  Schrockh,  L  c  p.  310.  Ik 
the  etoventb  and  twelfth  eentnries  they  were  opposed  by  Oideb&rt 
of  Weshnimter;  he  wrote:  Dispntatio  Jtidssi  cum  Ohristiano  de 
fide  6hristiana»  in  Anselmi  Gantuar.  0pp.  p.  512-523.  Par. 
1721,  foL  Schrockh,  xzv.  p.  358;  by  Abelard  in  his  work: 
dialogos  inter  Philos.  Judseum  et  Christianom  {Rheinwald,  Anec- 
dota  ad  hist,  eccles.  pertinent  BeroL  1835,  T.  1);  by  Rupert, 
Abbot  of  buytz:  Annolus  sea  Dialogas  Christiani  et  Judsei  de 
fidei  sacramentis,  SchrodA,  L  c.  p.  369,  8& ;  and  by  Richdrd  qf 
Si  Victor,  who  wrote  de  Emmanuele  Ubros  duos,  SdirocUi,  Lap. 
866,  sa  In  ihe  thirteenth  oentufy  they  met  with  an  oppcment 
in  the  person  of  Raimund  Martini,  who  composed  the  treatises: 
pngio  fldei,  capistnun  Jad^eorum,  Bchrockh,  Lap.  869,  ss.  eta 
The  MoHAMiCEDANS  were  combated  by  Evihymius  Zigabenus  (in 
the  24th  chapter  of  his  work  entitled:  ircLvoirTua,  which  was 
edited  by  Beurer  in  Frid.  Sylburgii  Saracenicis,  Heidelb.  1595.  8) : 
Raimund  Martini  in  hiB  treatise :  pngio  fldei,  Schrockk,  xsv.  |i 
27,  ss: ;  Peter  ihe  venerable  of  Clugny,  in  hie  work:  adveML 
nefandam  sectam  Sarazenorum  (Martine,  Collect.  ampL  monanl 
T.  ix.  p.  1121),  Schrockh,  Lap.  34,  and  xxviL  p.  245:  and  still 
Uter  by  jEneas  Sylvius  (Pope  Pius  IL)  who  Inote:  Bp.  410,  ad 
Mahom.  IL  SohrdcIA,  xxxiL  p.  291,  ss. 

^  Oonoendng  this  point  eompare  fh^  works  on  eeelesiaatieal 

2  B 
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history  (the  chapters  on  the  spread  of  Christianity).  The  same 
method  was  partly  adopted  with  reference  to  the  Jews  and 
Mohammedans. 

'  Savonarola^  Triumphns  Cracis,  de  fidei  veritate,  4  books, 
eomp.  RvdeJhojchy  Hieronym.  Savonarola,  Hamb.  1885,  p.  375,  ss. 
Marsilius  FtciniLS,  de  reL  Christ  et  fidei  pietate,  opnscuL  see 
Schrochk,  Eorchengesch.  zxxiv.  p.  343,  ss. 

$145. 

THE  POLEMICS  OP  THIS  PERIOD. — CONTROVERSIES  WITH 

HERETICS. 

EfMftUiardtj  Dogmengoschichte,  yoI.  ii.  cL  3.  p.  61,  68. 

The  heresies  which  made  their  appearance  during  the 
present  period  diflered  from  former  heretical  tendencies 
in  being  opposed  to  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  rather 
than  to  any  particular  doctrines.  With  regard  to  their 
doctrinal  tenets  they  adopted  for  the  most  part  the  here- 
tical notions  of  the  Gnostics  and  Manichseans,  but  some^ 
times  professed  to  return  to  the  simple  and  unadulterated 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel.^  There  were  some  few  here^es 
of  a  doctrinal  character,  e.  g.  the  Adoptian  heresy^  or  the 
theories  of  Gottschalk  and  of  Berengar^  as  well  as  some 
bold  assertions  on  the  part  of  scholastic  theologians  (such 
as  Roscelinas  and  Abelard);  which  gave  rise  to  contro- 
versies within  the  church,  and  called  forth  decisions  of 
synods.^  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  present  period, 
that  struggles  against  the  existing  order  of  things  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  change  in  the  religious  views  of 
the  age,  and  thus  introduced  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.* 

^  To  the  heretical  sects  belong  in  the  East  the  Pa'idicia'M 
(comp.  §  85,  note  4),  and  the  Bogomiles  (concerning  their  door 
trinal  tenets,  compare  Mich.  PsMus,  wepl  ipepyelai  haifjJnmv 
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SidK,  ed.  Hasenmiiller.  Eil.  1688. — Euthym.  Zigabenas,  Panoplia 
P.  ii  tit.  23.  Wolf,  J.  Ch.,  hist  Bogomilorum  Dss.  iii  vit.  1712, 
4.  *Engdhardt,  kirchenh.  Abhandlungen,  Erl  1832,  No.  2) ;  in 
the  West  the  Cathari  (Leonistse),  ManichceanB  (Paterini,  Pab- 
licani,  Bngri,  boni  homines),  the  followers  of  Peter  of  Bruis,  and 
Henry  of  Lausanne  (Petrobmsiani,  Henriciani) ;  and  in  later 
times,  the  WaJdenees  and  ABngensee,  the  Turlupines,  the  Beg- 
hards,  Beguinea,  Fra^ioelli,  SpirUuaies,  etc.  Compare  the  works 
on  ecclesiastical  history,  especially  Filsslin,  Eirchen  nnd  Eetzer- 
historic  der  mittlem  Zeiten,  Fruikfort  and  Leipzig  1770,  ss.  iiL 
(The  history  of  doctrines  can  consider  these  sects  only  in  general). 
Mosheim,  de  Beghardis  et  Beguinabos.  Lips.  1790,  8. 

^  Comp.  the  sections  on  Trinity,  Christology,  Predestination,  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  special  history  of  doctrines. 

'  See  the  works  on  ecclesiastical  history,  and  FkUhe,  Ges- 
chichte  der  Vorlaufer  der  Reformation.  Leipz.  1835,  ii.  (oomp. 
§  155). 

§  146. 

THE  GBEEK  CHURCH. 

*  UUmann,  Nicolaus  von  Methone,  Euthymius  Zigabenus  und  Kicetas 
Choniates  oder  die  dogmatiache  Entwickelung  der  griechidchen  Kirche 
in  12ten  Jahrhundert^  (Studien  und  Kiitiken  1833,  part  3,  p.  647,  ss.) 
W,  CkLsSy  Gennadius  und  Pletho,  Aiistotelismus  und  Platonismus  in  der 
griechischen  Kirche,  uebst  einer  Abhandlung  fiber  die  Bestreitung  des 
Islam  in  Mittelalter,  BiesL  1844. 

After  the  appearance  of  Augustine  in  the  preceding 
period^  the  Greek  church  had  ceased  to  be  more  import- 
ant than  the  Western  in  the  dogmatic  point  of  view;  in 
the  present  it  made  no  further  advance  after  the  death 
of  John  Damascenus.  The  theologians  who  followed 
John  Damascenus^  such  as  EtUhymius  Zigabenus}  Nicho- 
las, bishop  of  Methone,^  and  Nicetas  Choniates?  were  but 
the  shadows  of  former  grandeur^  and  may  be  compared 
to  the  scholastic  divines  of  the  West.  The  principal  doc- 
trinal writers  among  the  Chaldean  Christians  (the  follow- 
ers of  Nestorius),  were  Ebed  Je$u^  among  the  Jacobites 
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(Monophysites)^  Jacchy  bishop  of  TayrUum,^  and  Abut- 
faradshfi 

^  He  is  also  called  Zigadenua,  and  died  about  the  year  1118»  a 
monk  at  Constantinople.  At  the  request  of  the  Emperor  Alexis 
Commenus,  he  wrote  his  principal  work:  Hav&irKLa  ioyfutrue^ 
rfjii  6p0oB6^&u  wlartto^  ffroi  iirXofii^Kr)  ho^fLdrmv,  see  Schrockh^ 
Eirchengesch.  xxis.  p.  832,  ss.  873,  and  UUmcmn,  1.  c.  p.  19,  as. 
The  original  work  was  only  once  printed  at  Tergovisto,  in  Wallar 
dua»  in  the  year  1711.  Gomp.  Fabric.  BibL  gr.  vol.  viL  p.  461. 
There  is  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Pet.  Franc.  Zino,  Yeaet 
1555,  foL,  which  was  reprinted  in  Maxima  BibL  PP.  Lugd  T.  xix. 
p.  L  ss. — ^He  also  composed  exegetical  treatises. 

^  Methone  was  a  town  in  Messenia.  Concerning  his  life  Ettle 
is  known.  Some  maintain  that  he  lived  in  the  eleventh  century, 
others  assert  with  more  probability  that  he  lived  in  the  twelfUi; 
comp.  UUmann,  L  c.  p.  57.  His  principal  work  is  the  refutation 
oi Produ8y  a  Platonic  philosopher,  entitled:  ^Avairrv^if:  try;  Oeo- 
Xoyucfj^  aroiX€va>a-€{D^  Ilp6KKov  HXariovucov ;  it  was  edited  by 
Director  Vosmd,  Frankf  on  the  Maine,  1825,  8.  To  this  must  be 
added:  NicoL  Meth.  Anecdoti,  P.  i.  et  ii.  1825,  26.  "  Ths  work 
0^  Nicolas  0^  Methone  is  wndoubtecUy  one  of  the  best  writings  of 
ihait  time."  Ullmann,  1.  c.  With  regard  to  the  history  of  doc- 
trines, his  discussions  on  the  atonement  are  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance (§  179). 

'  His  family  name  was  Aoominaius.  He  was  called  Ghoniates 
after  his  native  town  ChonsB  (formerly  Colosse),  in  Phrygia ;  he 
died  after  the  year  1206. — Of  his  Orfo-avpo^  opBoSo^la^  in  27 
books,  only  the  first  five  (and  probably  the  most  important)  are 
known  in  the  Latin  translation  of  MoreUi,  published  Par.  1569, 8, 
and  reprinted  in  Max.  BibL  PP.  T.  zrv.  p.  54,  ss.  Thid  trork  Wfts 
intended  to  complete  the  PiftnopHa  of  Euthymiua  Coasf:  SchrociA, 
xxix.  p.  338,  s&     UUmann,  p.  30,  ss. 

^  He  was  bishop  of  Nisibus,  and  died  A.D.  1318.  Concerning 
his  treatise:  Margarita  sive  de  vera  fide,  comp.  Assemani,  BibL 
orient  T.  iii  P.  L  (An  extract  of  it  is  given  by  Pfeifer,  voL  ii  p. 
407). 

*  He  died  A.B.  1231.    On  his  work:  Liber  Thesaurorum  see' 
Aesenumi,  L  c.  T.  il.  p.  287.    (Pfei^er,  voL  L  p.  250). 
.  *  He  oteupied  the  metrcqpolkan  see  of  Edesaa,  was  also  oalkd 
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BarhebrsBiis,  and  died  A.D.  1286.     On  his  work:  Oanddabnun 
Sanctorum  de  fundamentisy  see  Assemani,  L  c.  p.  284. 

i  147- 

THE  WESTERN  CHURCH. 

Boituetf  Biiiieitiing  in  die  AUgemeine  Gwchiohte  der  Welt  bis  auf  Kaiaer 
Karl  den  Groesen,  iibenetzt  imd  mit  einem  Anhange  historiach-kritiB- 
oh«r  Abhandlangen  yeimehrt  yon  J.  A^  Oramer^  7  rok.  lipc  1757-1786. 

During  the  former  two  periods  the  western  church 
was  principally  represented  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  Gaul  and  Italy,  as  well  as  by  the  theologians  of  the 
African  school.  When  the  renown  of  the  latter  writers^ 
as  well  as  the  glory  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  empires^ 
had  passed  away^  a  new  system  of  Christian  theology 
developed  itself  among  the  Germanic  nations.  We  have 
here  to  distinguish  three  leading  periods:  I.  The  age  of 
the  Carlovinffians,  inclusive  of  the  periods  before  and 
after^  until  the  commencement  of  the  scholastic  period. 
11.  The  age  of  Scholasticism  proper  (from  the  eleventh 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth).  IIL  The  period 
of  transition  to  the  Reformation  (the  fifteenth  century^ 
and  especially  the  second  half  of  it). 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  draw  distinct  lines  of  separation. 
Tlius  scholasticism  is  re^M^sented  in  the  period  mentioned  as 
the  first  by  John  Sootos  Erigena;  the  second  period  merges  so 
gradually  into  the  third,  that  for  some  time  both  tendencies 
(the  scholastic,  which  was  fSast  disappearing,  and  that  which 
manifested  itself  in  the  writings  of  the  Reformers)  accompanied 
each  other. 
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§  148. 

THE  AGE  OF  THE  CABLOYINGIANS. 

*f  Sta/udrnnuMr^  Johann  Sootns  Erigena  und  die  Wiaaenschalb  aeino'  Zeit, 
Firat  Part,  Frankfort  on  Main,  1834.  Kuntma/nn,  Hrabaniu  liagnen- 
tiuB  Mauros,  Mainz.  1841.    J2ttter,  Geecliichte  der  Philosophie,  yoL  viL 

The  collection  of  sentences  composed  by  Isidore  of 
Seville,  and  others  of  similar  import,^  presented  the  rough 
material,  while  the  schools  and  colleges  founded  by  Char- 
lemagne contributed  to  call  forth  spiritual  activity.  The 
venerable  Bede?  and  Alcuin^  were  distinguished  for  the 
clearness  of  their  views  among  the  number  of  those  who 
exerted  more  or  less  influence  upon  the  age  of  the  Carlo- 
vingianS;  though  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  set  forth  any 
connected  system  of  theology.  Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin^^ 
and  Agobardy  archbishop  of  Lyons^  also  exerted  a  greater 
influence  by  arousing  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  pro- 
moting practical  reforms^  than  by  investigations  of  a 
strictly  doctrinal  character.  It  was  only  the  ecclesias- 
tical controversies  of  the  age  which  called  forth  a  more 
distinct  display  of  theological  ingenuity.^  John  Scotus 
Erigena^  however,  shone  as  a  bright  star  in  the  theological 
firmament.  Being  possessed  of  high  spiritual  originality^ 
he  endeavoured^  after  the  manner  of  Origen^  to  demon-» 
strate  theology  in  a  philosophical  manner^  but  his  specu- 
lative tendency  led  him  at  the  same  time  into  dangerous 
errors.^ 

^  Comp.  §  82,  note  30.  In  addition  to  Isidore,  we  may  men- 
tion as  compilers  of  the  seventh  century:  Tajo  of  Saragoss%  who 
lived  abont  the  year  650,  and  Udefonsius  of  Toledo,  who  lived 
between  A.D.  659  and  669.  Comp.  Milnscher,  ed.  by  von  Colin, 
ii  p.  5. 

^  He  was  bom  abont  the  year  672,  and  died  A.D.  785,  in  Eng- 
land. He  is  celebrated  as  a  historian,  and  by  his  efforts  for  the 
promotion  of  education  among  the  clergy.     His  commentaries. 
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sermons,  and  epistles,  contain  much  that  is  of  importance  in  the 
history  of  doctrines.  Schrockk,  EirchengescL  xx.  p.  126,  sa 
AUgemeine  Encyclopeedie,  viiL  p.  308-12.  His.  worics  were  pub- 
lished Paris  1544,  1554.  Bas.  1563.  Colon.  1612,  1688,  viiL 
foL 

'  He  is  also  known  by  the  names  Flaccus  Albinus,  and  Alschwi- 
nus;  he  was  bom  in  the  county  of  York,  became  tutor  of  Charle- 
mange,  and  died  A.D.  804.  His  work  entitled:  de  fide  sanctss  et 
individusB  Trinitatis,  in  3  books,  contains  a  complete  system  of 
theology.  Comp.  Bossuet,  transL  by  Cramer,  voL  v.  sect  2,  p. 
552-59.  Concerning  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  Adoptian 
controversy,  etc.,  see  the  special  history  of  doctrines.  Comp. 
Alcuins  Leben  von  F.  Lorenz,  Halle  1829,  8.  Schrockh,  Kir- 
chengesch.  xix.  p.  77,  ss.  419,  ss.  zz.  p.  113,*^  217,  ss.  348,  585, 
ss.  Neander,  Earchengesch.  iii  p.  154,  and  elsewhere.  His  works 
were  published  by  J.  Frobenius,  Batisb.  1777,  ii  fol. 

^He  was  a  native  of  Spain  (perhaps  a  disciple  of  Felix  of 
Urgella),  adopted  the  doctrinal  tenets  of  Augustine,  was  a  teacher 
during  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  and  died  A.D.  840.  His  com- 
mentaries contain  much  dogmatical  matter.  Comp.  Schrockh  L  c. 
xxiii  p.  281.     Neander,  L  c  iv.  p.  325,  ss. 

^  He  was  born  A.D.  779,  and  died  A.D.  840.  He  opposed,  like 
Claude,  many  of  the  superstitions  of  the  age.  Concerning  his  pole- 
mical writings  against  the  Jews,  see  §  144 ;  on  his  refutation  of 
Felix  of  UrgeUa,  comp.  the  special  histoiy  of  doctrines.  Comp. 
also  Schrockh,  L  c.  xxiii  p.  249.  Neander,  1.  c.  iv.  p.  322-24. 
His  works  were  published  Par.  1605,  8. 

^  This  was  the  case  with  Rabanas  Maurua,  Paschasius  Badbert, 
Itatramnus,  Servatus  Lupus,  Hinkmar  of  Bheiins,  Floras  Magis- 
lev,  Fredegis  of  Tours,  and  others  in  the  controversies  concerning 
predestination,  the  Lord's  Supper,  etc  On  their  writings  see  the 
works  on  ecclesiastical  history,  and  Miinscher  edit  by  von  CoUn, 
ii  p.  6  and  7. 

^  He  was  also  called  Scotigena,  lived  at  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  and  died  after  the  year  877.  Comp.  Bjort,  Scotus  Erigena 
oder  von  dem  Ursprung  einer  christlich  Philosoph.  EopenL  1823, 8. 
Schrockh,  L  c.  xxi.  p.  208,  s&  xxiii  481-84.  Neander,  iv.  p.  388, 
ss.  Staudenmaier,  L  c.  and  his  essay;  Lehre  des  Joh.  Scot  Erig. 
liber  das  menschL  Erkennen,  mit  Riicksicht  auf  einscUagige  Theo- 
rien  fruherer  und  spaterer  Zeit,  in  the  Freiburger  Zeitschr.  fiir 
TheoL  iii  2.    ^FrommilUer,  die  Lehre  des  Joh.  Scot  Erigena  vom 
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Wesen  des  KSseii.  Tiib.  Zeitochr.  fdr  Theol.  1880,  part  L  p.  49,  sa. 
part  3,  p.  74,  as.  His  principal  writings  are:  Dialogns  de diTiaione 
flatuK8B  Ub.  T.  ed.  *!%.  OcUe.  Oxon.  1681 — de  pnedestdnatione 
Dei. — Of  his  edition  of  Pseudo-Dionysius:  Opera  S.  Dionysii  latine 
versa,  only  the  hierarchia  coelestis  is  extant  in  the  first  volame  of 
the  works  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor.  "  His  profound  views  concernr 
ing  the  Divine  omnipreeence  and  universal  revelation,  and  his 
opinions  on  philosophy  a/nd  rdigion,  which  he  regarded  only  as 
different  manifestations  of  the  same  spirit,  are  wnequaUed,  and 
assign  to  him  so  high  a  place  above  the  times  in  which  he  Used, 
that  he  was  not  condemned  by  the  church  untU  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury."   (Hase.) 


§U9. 

SCHOLASTICISM  IN  GENERAL. 

*BulcBi  hiBtoria  Uniyensitatis  ParisienBis,  Par.  1665-7a  tL  foL  Sender, 
Einleitung  in  die  dogmatische  Crottesgelehraamskeit  (vor  Baumgartens 
evangelischer  Glaubenslehre,  yoL  L  p.  16,  as.)  Brucker,  hiatoria  Philoso- 
phiffi,  Tom.  iii  *Tenne7nann,  Geschichte  der  Philoeophie,  yol.  yiiL  and  ix. 
*Hegel,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  yoL  ilL  part  SL  Cramer,  L  c  voL  5. 
.Sn^eZAord^,  Dogmengeschidite,  p.  14,  ss.  Baur,  Lehre  yon  der  Yer* 
sohnung,  p.  142,  as.  [HcMipden,  R  jD.,  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  oon* 
sidered  in  its  relation  to  Christian  Theology,  in  a  oouiae  of  Lectorea 
deliyered  at  the  Bampton  Lectures.   London,  18^)7.] 

The  exceedingly  bold  attempts  of  Scotus  Erigena  to 
effect  a  union  between  philosophy  and  theology,  remained 
for  some  time  without  imitators^  till  the  efforts  of  later 
theologians  in  the  same  direction^  though  in  a  less  free 
spirit,  led  to  what  is  commonly  called  Scholasticism.^ 
The  scholastic  divines  had  not^  like  the  theologians  of  the 
earlier  Alexandrian  school^  to  trace  the  philosophical  ideas 
that  lay  at  the  basis  of  that  new  and  vigorous  form  of  re- 
ligion (Christianity),  for  the  systematical  development  of 
which  little  had  been  done.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  their 
task  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  modern  Christian 
philosophy  on  a  system  of  doctrines  which  had  been 
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handed  down  from  antiquity  in  a  partially  eorrupt  fonn.^ 
But  in  the  absence  ot  an  independent  philosophical  sys- 
tem^ they  had  again  recourse  to  ancient  philosophy^  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  Aristotelianism^  quite  as  unnatu- 
ral as  that  which  former  theologians  had  formed  with 
Platonism.^  Their  philosophical  inquiries  had  more  re- 
gard to  £6nn  than  to  matter,  and  were  of  a  dialectic 
rather  than  of  a  speculative  kind.  Hence  they  were  not 
so  much  exposed  to  the  danger  of  letting  loose  their 
imagination,  and  entering  upon  vague  and  definite  discus- 
sion (Uke  the  Gnostics),^  as  to  the  adoption  of  narrow 
views^  and  to  the  danger  of  wasting  their  energies  upon 
trifles  and  minutise.  Thus  a  refined  and  subtile  philosophy 
gradually  brought  about  the  downfall  of  scholasticism. 
On  the  other  hand^  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  endea- 
vours of  theologians  to  arrive  at  precise  theolo^cal  defi- 
nitions^ their  scientific  treatment  of  the  doctrines^  and  the 
noble  confidence  which  they  displayed  in  the  reasonable- 
ness of  Christianity  (notwithstanding  existing  prejudices), 
constituted  the  favourable  aspect  and  the  merit  of  scho- 
lasticism.^ At  all  events,  it  is  certain,  that  this  grand 
attempt  led  to  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  was  in- 
tended, that  the  freedom  of  thought  was  followed  by  the 
bondage  of  the  letter,  the  confidence  of  fiuth  by  shameful 
scepticism.^ 

^  On  the  appellations  Scholasticism  eta  see  c2t^  Fresne,  p.  739. 
The  derivation  of  the  term  in  question,  however,  is  not  etymolo- 
gical, but  historical  Clomp.  Schleiermacher,  Eirchengesch.  p 
466,  88. 

^  Daring  the  preceding  period  Casaiodorus  had  given  a  sum- 
mary of  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle,  and  Boethius  had  translated  a 
part  of  his  work  entitled  Oiganon.  But  it  was  not  until  the  pre- 
sent period  that  theologians  became  more  generally  acquainted 
with  Aristoteliamsm,  see  §  151.  Platonism,  on  the  other  hand, 
forms  as  it  were  the  morning  and  the  evening  of  the  philosophjr 
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of  the  middle-ages ;  the  one  is  represented  by  Sootos  ErigeoA, 
the  other  by  MarsUins  Ficinns  and  others;  even  during  the  first 
period  of  scholasticism  several  of  its  adherents  were  under  the 
influence  of  Platonism;  it  was  not  till  the  13th  century  that  it 
was  supplanted  by  Aristotelianism. 

^  "  Scholasticism  is  the  progress  of  the  church  towards  a  school, 
or  as  Hegd  expresses  it,  though  in  other  words:  the  F<Uhers 
have  made  the  church,  because  the  mind  once  developed  required 
a  developed  doctrine;  in  after  ages  there  were  no  more  patres 
ecdesios,  hvi  doctores.  The  theologians  of  the  primitive  clt^urch 
had  to  create  the  moterial,  or  to  expound  thai  which  was  ex^ 
pressed  in  its  simplest  and  most  direct  form  in  the  Christum 
dogma;  they  had  further  to  set  forth  this  material  in  distinct 
doctrines  and  formvlos,  to  present  it  to  the  religious  world,  cufid 
to  procure  its  general  adoption.  Scholasticism,  on  Ae  contrary, 
presupposed  aU  this.  The  molerial  and  the  contents  were  givmi; 
^  became  now  the  task  of  theologians  to  effect  a  rewnion  between 
that  which,  having  aoquired  the  naiture  of  an^  object  {in  relation 
to  the  mind),  had  been  subsequently  separated  from  it,  and  the 
mvnd  itself— a  u/nion  such  as  would  constitute  a  subjective  unity" 
Baur,  Versohnungslehre,  p.  147,  148.  Comp.  Baumgarten-Crti- 
sius,  Lehrbuch,  1  p.  445.  Hegel,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie, 
voL  iii  p.  138. 

^  ^'  Those  who  compare  the  systems  of  Christian  theologians 
with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  for  the  most  part  forget  that  the  sya-^ 
terns  of  ihe  latter  have  not  the  connection  of  philosophical  rear 
soning,  but  only  that  of  imagination.  Staudenmaier,  Erigena^ 
p.  370. 

^  As  early  as  the  time  of  Semler  complaints  were  made  of 
the  unjust  treatment  which  the  scholastic  divines  had  to  suffer; 
Semler  himself  says:  "  The  poor  scholastici  have  been  too  much 
despised,  and  ihat  frequently  by  people  who  would  not  have  been 
good  enough  to  be  their  transcribers/*  And  Luther  himself  wrote 
to  Staupitz,  though  he  contributed  much  to  the  dovmfiGdl  of  scho- 
lasticism: Ego  Scholasticos  cum  judicio,  non  clausis  oculis  lega 

Non  rejicio  omnia  eorum.,  sed  nee  omnia  probo,  see  de  Wette, 

t  p.  102.  Comp.  also  Mohlers,  Schriften  und  Aufsatze,  voL  L 
p.  129,  ss.  UUmann  (JoL  WesseL  p.  12)  calls  the  scholastic 
theology :  ''  in  its  commencement  a  truly  scientific  advance  upon 
Ihe  past,  in  its  entire  course  a  great  dialectic  preparatory  school 
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of  Christianity  in  the  West,  in  its  completion  a  grand,  and  highly 
finidied  production  of  the  haman  mind." 

•  See  Baur,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengescliichte,  P.  11,  p.  154,  sa. 

§   150. 

THE  PBINCIPAL  SCHOLASTIC  SYSTEMS. 

a.  L  Period  of  Scholasticism  to  the  time  of  Peter 

Lombard. 

Scholasticism  took  its  rise  in  the  monastic  schools 
founded  by  Charlemagne  and  his  successors.  It  was 
principally  cultivated  in  the  monastery  called  Bee  in 
Normandy,  where  Lanfranc  was  a  teacher.^  His  disciple, 
Ansdm  cf  Canterbury^  setting  out  from  belief  in  the  posi- 
tive creed  of  the  church,  sought  to  attain  the  elevation  of 
philosophical  knowledge,  as  is  manifest  from  his  theory 
of  satisfaction,  no  less  than  from  his  proof  of  the  exis- 
tence of  God.^  His  views  on  those  points,  as  well  as  on 
the  reality  of  general  ideas,  were  oppoised  by  Roscelinus? 
and  Peter  Abdard^^  the  former  of  whom  rested  faith  (in 
opposition  to  the  theory  of  Anselm)  on  the  evidence  of 
perception,  while  the  latter  defended  nominalism  in  oppo- 
sition to  realism,  ffildebert  a  Lavardino  (first  bishop  of 
Mans,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Tours)^  adhered,  like 
Anselm,  with  whom  he  was  contemporaiy,  to  the  positive 
creed  of  the  church.  Gilbert  of  Poitiers,  on  the  contrary, 
was  (like  Roscelinus  and  Abelard)  charged  with  hetero- 
doxy.^— ^A  peculiar  tendency  which  connected  mysticism 
with  scholasticism,  manifested  itself  in  the  writings  of 
William  of  Champeatuc^  the  tutor  of  Abelard,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,^  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor.^ 
After  Robert  Pullq/n,  and  other  theologians  beside  those 
already  named,  had  endeavoured  to  prove  philosophically 
the  doctrine  of  the  church,^^  Peter  Lombard  (who  lived 
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in  the  twelfth  century)  collected  the  existing  matmals 
in  his  '^  Sentences/'  and  by  his  peculiar  mode  of  treat- 
ment gave  rise  to  that  stiff  and  heavy  method  which 
was  for  a  considerable  time  adopted  by  theologians  in 
general.^1 

^  He  died  A.D.  1 089.  He  came  into  notice  principally  by  his 
controversy  with  Beranger,  as  will  be  more  folly  shown  in  the 
special  history  of  doctrines.  His  works  were  published  by 
d'Archery,  Paris,  1648,  fol.  Comp.  Mofder,  gesammelte  Schriffcen 
und  Aufeatze.  Regensburg,  1839,  i.  p.  39. — On  the  foundation  of 
the  monastery  Bee,  comp.  Mohler,  L  c. 

'  He  was  bom  at  Aosta^  in  Piedmont,  about  the  year  1034, 
occupied  the  see  of  Canterbury  from  the  year  1093  (whence  he  is 
oaUed  Cantuariensis),  and  died  A.D.  1109.  Of  his  philosophical 
writings  the  most  important  is  the  work  entitled :  Monologium  et 
Prologium  (it  contains  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity).  Extracts  from  it  are  giyen  by  Cramer, 
V.  2,  p.  341-372.  Among  his  theological  works  we  may  mention : 
de  casu  Diaboli,  but  especially  the  treatise:  Cur  Deus  homo?  lib. 
il  (which  contains  a  theory  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  the 
redemption  of  man).  In  addition  to  these  works  he  wrote :  de 
conceptu  virginali  et  original!  peccato,  de  libero  arbitrio,  de  Con- 
cordia prsBscientiflB  et  prsedestinationifi  nee  non  gratise  Dei  cum 
libero  arbitrio,  eta — Om>.  ed.  *Oabr,  Oerberon.  Par  1675,  £  1721, 
ii,  f.  (Yen.  1744).  A  manual  edition  of  the  treatise:  Cur  Dens 
homo,  was  published  by  Heyder,  ErL  1834,  8.  Concerning  his 
life  and  works,  comp.  *f  Mohler,  gesammelte  Schriften  und  Auf- 
satze.  Regensb.  1839,  L  p.  32,  ss.;  on  his  doctrines,  comp.  Mohler, 
1.  c.  p.  129,  ss. — Bilroth,  L  0.  F.  de  Anselmi  Cantuariensis  Pros- 
logio  et  Monologio.  Lips.  1882,  8,  Frank,  Anselm  von  Canter- 
buiy,  Tiib.  1842,  and  J.  A.  Hasse,  Ansehn  von  Canterbury,  1. 
paoi^  Lps.  1843. 

^  He  is  also  called  Bucelinus  or  BuzeUn;  he  was  bom  in  Lower 
Britanny,  and  was  candn  at  Compifegne  in  the  eleventh  century. 
He  is  conmionly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  nominalists;  see 
CfUadenii  Diss,  lust  eccles.  de  vita  et  hseresi  Boscelini.  Erl.  1756, 
4.  On  the  contrast  between  nominalism  and  realism,  which  is 
more  fully  discussed  in  works  on  the  histoiy  of  philosophy,  see 
BoMTngartevi-Orusius,  de  vero  Schoiasticorum  Kealium  et  Nomi* 
nalium  discrimine  et  sententia  theologica.  Jen.  1821,  4,  Fngd- 
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hardt,  Dogmengeschichte,  p.  16,  17,  and  the  essay,  mentioned 
note  4,  p.  73,  8&  This  contrast  was  not  without  some  import- 
ance  for  theology,  as  will  be  more  particnlarly  seen  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  The  part  which  theologians  took  in  the  work  of 
reformation  (e.  g,  in  the  times  of  Hnss)  depended,  generally  speak- 
ing, more  or  less  on  the  views  which  ihey  adopted  with  r^ard  to 
either  of  the  said  system& 

*  He  was  born  A.  D.  1079  at  Palais  near  Nantea  Concerning 
the  history  of  his  eventful  life,  see  BaylSy  Dictionnaire,  Oervaise, 
Berinffton,  Schlosser,  and  others;  Neander,  der  heilige  Bemhard, 
p.  112,  ss.  His  works  were  published:  0pp.  Abselardi  et  Heioisse, 
ed.  Andr.  Qitercetanu8  (Duchesne)  Par,  1616,  4;  they  contain:  de 
fide  S.  Trinitatis  s.  Introdnctio  ad  Theologiam  in  3  libros  divisa. — 
His  libri  V.  Theologiae  Christianse  were  first  edited  by  Sdm. 
Marihie,  Thesaur.  Anecd.  T.  v.  Concerning  his  Dialogus,  see 
§  144,  note  1.  The  unpublished  works  of  Abelard  were  edited 
by  Cousin  in  the  Collection  de  documents  in^ts  sur  Thistoire  de 
France,  publics  par  ordre  du  Boi  et  par  les  soins  du  ministre 
de  rinstmction  publique.  Deuxieme  s^rie:  Ouvrages  in^ts 
d'Ab^lard,  pour  servir  k  Thistoire  de  la  philosophic  scolastique  en 
France.  Paris  1836,  4.  [Victor  Cousin,  uber  die  erste  Periode 
der  Scholastik;  dem  wesentliche  historischen  Inhalte  nach  mitge^ 
theilt  von  I.  G.  v.  Engdkardt,  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  historische 
theologie.  Jahrg.  1846,  L  p.  56-133.]  Comp.  also:  Lewald  E, 
A.:  Commentatio  de  operibus  Petri  Abaslardi,  quse  e  codicibus 
manuscriptis  Victor  Cousin  edidit  (Heidelb.  1789,  4).  The 
judgment  of  Cousin  concerning  Abelard  is  as  follows:  **  As  8t 
Bernard  represents  the  conservative  spirit  and  Christian  ortho* 
doxy  no  less  by  his  faults  and  the  narrowness  of  his  views,  than 
by  his  admirable  good  sense,  his  depth  without  subtUity,  and  his 
pathetic  doquence,  so  Abelard  and  his  school  represent  in  some 
sense  the  liberal  and  innovating  spirit  of  the  time,  with  itsfre-^ 
quenity  deceitful  promises,  and  the  unavoidable  mixture  of  good 
and  evU,  of  sobriety  and  extravagance." — Comp.  also  Franck, 
ein  Beitrag  zut  Wiirdigung  Abalards,  in  the  Tubings  Zeitschrift 
1840,  4,  p.  4.  According  to  Baur  (Trinitats  lefare,  11.  p.  467), 
Abelard  is  more  of  a  dialectic  than  of  a  speculative  thinker. 
Concerning  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  Rationalism,  comp. 
the  same  work,  p.  500,  501.  Bitter  (Gteschichte  der  Philosophic, 
vii  p.  161),  considers  him  "  less  freethinking  than  imprudent" 

^  He  was  bom  either  A.D.  1055  or  57,  and  died  ad.  1184. 
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Though  a  disciple  of  Berengar,  he  did  not  adopt  all  his  views. 
He  was  bishop  of  Mans  from  the  year  1097,  and  raised  to  the 
aichiepiscopal  dignity  A.D.  1125.  For  some  time  he  was  thought 
to  be  the  author  of  the  Tractatus  theoL,  which  modem  researches 
have  assigned  to  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  (see  note  8).  Comp.  Li^mer, 
in  the  theolog.  Studien  nnd  Eritiken  1831,  part  2,  p.  254:,  sa — 
His  opinions  on  the  Lord's  Supper  are  also  of  importance,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  special  history  of  doctrines. 

^  He  was  also  called  Porretanus  or  Porseta,  and  died  A.D.  1154. 
Concerning  his  life  and  works  comp.  Otto  Freeing,  de  gestis 
Friderici,  lib.  L  c.  46,  50-57.  Cramer,  vL  p.  530-562.  His 
principal  opponent  was  8t  Bernard,  abbot  of  Cflairvai  (Clairvauz), 
who  had  also  combated  Boscelinus  and  Abelard.  See  Neander, 
der  heilige  Bemhard,  p.  21 7>  ss. 

^  Guilelmus  de  Campellis;  he  died  A.D.  1121.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  school  of  8t  Victor,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris 
(A.D.  1109),  from  which,  generally  speaking,  the  mystical  scholas- 
tics cama  Bespecting  his  person  and  dialectics  see  Schlosser, 
Abhandlung  uber  den  Gang  der  Studien  in  Frankreich,  vorziiglich 
von  der  Schule  zu  St  Victor,  in  his  Vincenz  von  BeauvaLs, 
Frankfurt,  A.M.  1819,  vol.  2,  p.  35,  and  the  edition  of  Abelaxd's 
works  by  Cousin;  comp.  also  JEngelhardt  in  the  work  mentioned, 
note  9,  p.  308,  ss. 

8  According  to  Pagi  he  died  A.D.  1140,  according  to  others 
AJ>.  1 141.  He  was  Coimt  of  Blankenburg,  canon  of  St  Victor 
(alter  Augustinus,  lingua  Augustini,  Didascalus),  and  a  friend  of 
St  Bernard.  Comp.  *Leibner,  A.,  Hugo  von  St  Victor  und  die 
theologischen  Bichtungen  seiner  iSeit  Leipz.  1832,  8.  0pp.  ez 
rec.  Canonicorum  Begularium  S.  Victoris  Paris.  Botomagi, 
1648,  iii.  £  His  most  important  work  is:  de  sacramentis  chris- 
tianaB  fidei  libri  duo,  T.  iii  p.  487-712.  Extracts  from  it  are 
given  by  Cramer,  vL  p.  791-848. 

^  Magnus  Contempktorl  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
died  A.D.  1173.  Comp.  ^SngeJhardt,  Bichard  von  S.  Victor  und 
Johannes  Buysbroek,  zur  Geschichte  der  myst  TheoL  ErL  1838. 
0pp.  studio  Canonicorum  S.  Victoris.  Botomagi  1650,  ss. 

^®  He  was  cardinal,  and  died  between  the  years  1144  and  1150. 
He  wrote:  Sententiar.  libr.  viiL,  published  by  Mathoud,  Par., 
1655,  fi)L    Comp.  Cramer,  L  c  vi  p.  442-529. 

^^  Magister  Sententiamm.  He  was  bom  at  Novara>  raised  to  the 
episcopal  see  of  Paris  in  the  year  1159,  and  died  a.d.  1164.    His 
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work:  Sententiaram  libri  iy.  from  p.  431,  edited  by  J.  AUaume, 
1477,  Venet.  Louvain,  1546.  "It  was  not  so  mtu^  on  dccownt  o^ 
the  ingenuity  and  depth  displayed  in  the  work  in  question,  as  in 
consequence  of  the  position  which  its  author  occupied  in  the 
church,  of  his  success  in  removing  contraMs,  and  of  its  general 
perspicuity,  that  it  became  the  manual  of  the  twdfth  century, 
and  the  model  of  the  subsequent  one."  Hase  A  specimen  of  his 
method  is  giyen  by  Semler  in  his  introduction  to  Banmgarten's 
Qlanbenslehre,  yoL  iL  p.  81,  ss.  Heinrich,  G^eschichte  der 
dogmatischen  Lehrarten,  p.  145,  ss.  The  first  book  treats:  de 
mysterio  Trinitatis,  s.  de  Deo  uno  et  trino;  the  second:  de 
rerom  corporalium  et  spiritoalinm  creatione  et  formatione  aliis- 
que  plnribus  eo  pertinentibus;  the  third:  de  incamatione  verbi 
aliisque  ad  hoc  spectantibus;  and  the  fourth:  de  sacramentis 
et  signis  sacramentalibua  Ck)mp.  Engdhardt,  Dogmenges- 
chichte,  p.  22. — ''  The  period  of  systematizing  scholasticism, 
and  of  endless  commenting  on  the  sentences  of  the  mctsters,  comr 
mences  with  Peter  Lombard  This  period  is,  at  the  same  time, 
the  one  in  which  there  was  no  end  of  questioning  and  answering, 
of  laying  down  theses  and  antitheses,  argwrnents  and  counter- 
argwmenJts,  of  dividing  and  splitting  up  the  matter  of  the  doctrines 
ad  infinitum^*  Baur,  L  c.  p.  214.  **  It  woe  owing  to  him,  that 
the  scholastic  treatment  of  ihe  doctrines  assumed  that  more  steady, 
wM  regulated  form  of  devdopment  in  which  it  could  be  carried 
out  to  its  legitimate  consequences  without  being  disturbed  by  op- 
ponents."    Baur,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  p.  159. 


§  151. 

b.  II.  Period  to  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

The  dogmatical  works  of  Robert  of  Mdar^  (FdiotA) 
and  Alanus  of  Ifyssd^  (ab  Insulis)  appeared  about  the 
same  time,  while  Peter  of  Poitiers^  a  disciple  of  Peter 
Lombard,  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  roaster.  But  their 
opinions  also  met  with  opposition,  especially  on  the  part 
of  Walter  of  St.  Victory^  and  John  of  Salisbury.^  Never- 
theless, scholasticism  gained  ground^  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  external  contingencies.    In  the  first  place,  the 
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orders  of  the  tnendicant  friars  acquired  a  greater  influence 
over  the  philosophical  and  theological  studies  pursued  in 
the  universities.  And^  secondly y  by  means  of  that  more 
extensive  intercourse  with  the  East  which  followed  the 
crusades,  the  western  theologians,  from  the  thirteenth 
century  onwards^  became  acquainted  with  a  more  com- 
plete edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  which  had  been 
translated  and  commented  on  by  the  Arabs,  and  exerted 
from  that  time  a  still  more  decided  influence  upon  their 
systems.^  The  works  called  "  Sums/'  the  first  of  which  was 
composed  by  Alea^ander  jETafe^^^  now  occupied  the  place  of 
the  "  Sentences.**  Albertt^  Magntis  wrote  the  first  com- 
plete commentary  on  the  works  of  Aristotle.^  But  when 
scholasticism  had  reached  its  height,  towards  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  a  division  broke  out  between  the 
difrerent  schools,  which  continued  to  exist  as  long  as  the 
system  itself.  The  leader  of  the  one  of  these  schools  was 
Thomas  Aquinas?  a  Dominican  monk ;  the  leader  of  the 
other  was  his  opponent,  John  Duns  Scotu^}^  a  Franciscan 
monk.  The  scholastic  disputes  were  connected  with  the 
jealousies  of  the  religious  orders  ;^^  but  even  in  the  pre- 
sent period  the  mystical  tendency  was  sometimes  united 
with  the  scholastic,  as  in  the  case  of  John  of  Fidanza^^ 
(Bonaventura),  a  Franciscan  monk. 

^  He  was  bishop  of  Hereford  from  the  year  1164,  and  died  A.D. 
1195.  He  composed  a  Samma  Theologie  (hitherto  unpublished) : 
comp.  BulcBus,  L  a  T.  ii  264,  685,  as.  772,  78.  Cramei%  L  c  vi 
p.  653-586. 

^  He  was  called  Doctor  universalis,  and  died  A.D.  1203.  He 
bdenged  to  the  speculative  school  of  Ansehn,  and  composed  the 
following  works:  Summa  qnadnpartita  de  fide  catholica  (a  con- 
troversial writing,  in  which  he  opposed  the  Albigenses,  Waldenses^ 
Jews,  and  Mohammedans). — ^Libri  V.  de  arte  s.  articulis  catholicae 
fidei,  edited  ty  Pez.  Thesaur.  anecd.  noviss.  T.  l  p.  iL  p.  475-504 
(djL  abridgment  of  it  is  given  by  Crarrier^  v.  2,  p.  445-45d),  and 
Regokb  theologicsa— Comp.  SehUiemuuA^er,  Eirchengeschichte^ 
p.  127,  si. 
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*  He  died  A.D.  1205.  His  Libri  V.  Sententiamm  were  edited 
by  JfcOhoud,  Paris,  1655,  fol.  together  with  the  sentences  of  Pul- 
leyn  (see  §  1 50,  note  10).     Comp.  Cramer,  vi  p.  754-790. 

*  He  lived  about  the  year  1180,  and  wrote:  libri  IV.  contra 
manifestas  et  damnatas  etiam  in  Conciliis  hsereses,  qnas  Sophistee 
Abaelardus,  Lombardus,  Petrus  Pictavinus  et  Qilbcrtns  Porre- 
tanus,  quatuor  Labyrinthi  Gallic,  uno  spiritu  Aristotelico  efflati, 
libris  sententianun  soarum  acuunt,  limant^  roborant.  Extracts 
ttom  this  work  (hitherto  unpublished)  are  given  by  BuUbus,  1.  c. 
Tit  ii  p.  629-660. 

^  Sarisberiensis;  he  was  bishop  of  Chartres  from  the  year  1 176, 
and  died  A.D.  1182.  About  the  year  1156  he  addressed  to 
Thomas  Becket:  Policraticus,  sive  de  nugis  curialium  et  vestigiis 
philosophorum,  libri  viiL  This  work  was  followed  by  Metalogici 
libri  iv.  published  Lugd.  Bat.' 1639,  8.  Amst.  1664,  8.— Epis- 
tote  cccii.  (which  were  written  from  1155-1180),  ed.  Papiriua 
Masson,  Par.  1611,  4.  Comp.  BibL  Patr.  max.  Lugd.  T.  xziiL 
ScUeiermach&r,  L  c.  p.  627.  Hermann  Revter,  Johan  von  Salis- 
bury, zur  geschichte  der  christlichen  Wissenschaft  im  12  Jahrhun- 
dert^  BerL  1842. 

^  Notwithstanding  ecclesiastical  prohibitions,  the  study  of  Aris- 
totle gradually  gained  ground.  On  the  historical  development  of 
these  studies  see  Amad.  Jourdain,  Secherches  critiques  sur  Vkge 
et  Torigine  des  traductions  latines  d' Aristotle,  et  sur  les  commen- 
taires  grecs  ou  arabes,  employ^  par  les  docteurs  scholastiques. 
Par.  1819, 8,  and  the  works  on  the  history  of  Philosophy.  Tenne- 
mxinn,  viii  p.  353. 

^  Alexander  Alesius;  he  was  called  Doctor  irrefragabilis^  and 
died  A.D.  1245.  He  was  the  first  theologian  who  made  a  general 
use  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  His  work  entitled:  Summa 
universsB  Theologise  (divided  into  qusestiones,  membra,  and  arti- 
culi),  was  edited  after  his  death  by  OuUdmus  de  Mditona  about 
the  year  1262,  by  order  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  Other  editions  are 
those  of  Venice  1576,  and  of  Colon.  1622,  iv.  fol.  Extracts  from 
it  are  given  by  Semler,  Lap.  120,  ss.  Cramer,  vii  p.  161,  ss. 
Heinrtch,  p.  208,  ss.     Comp.  Scheiermach^r,  p.  531-32. 

^  He  was  the  most  learned  of  all  the  scholastics,  a  native  of 
Suabia,  taught  at  Paris  and  Cologne,  was  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  and 
died  at  Cologne  1 280,  0pp.  ed.  Petrus  Jammy,  Ord.  Preed.  Lugd 
1651,  xxi.  T.  Fol.     Among  his  numerous  works  we  mention  his 
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Gommentaties  on  Amtotle  and  Peter  Lombard,  as  well  as  his 
Summa  Theol.  (ex  edit.  Basil.  1507,  il) 

^  He  is  known  by  the  name  Doctor  angelicns;  he  was  bora 
▲.D.  1224,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  taught  at  Paris,  Rome, 
Bologna,  and  Pisa,  and  died  A.D.  1274,  on  his  journey  to  the 
eouncil  of  Lyona  He  was  canonieed  by  Pope  John  XXTT.  aj). 
1323.  His  principal  works  are:  Conmientarii  in  libros  iv.  Sen- 
tentiar.  Petri  Lombardi  c.  notis  J.  Nicolai,  Par.  1659,  iv.  foL— 
Siunma  totius  theologiae  in  3  partes-  distributa.  Extracts  from 
these  works  are  given  by  Sender,  Lap.  58,  sa  CraTner,  viL  pt 
161,  ss.  Heinrich,  p.  219,  ss.  Schrockh,  xxix.  p.  71—196.  0pp. 
omnia,  Bonue  1672,  xviL  foL  Antverp.  1575.  Venet  1745,  xz.  fol 
For  further  particulars  see  MUnecher  edit  by  von  GoUn,  iL  p.  19. 
Comp.  Ch,  F.  Kling,  descriptio  Summse  theol(^c8e  Thom»  Aqni* 
natis  succincta,  Bonn.  1846-^. 

^^  Duns  Scotus^  sumamed  Doctor  subtilis,  was  bom  at  Dunston 
in  Northumberland,  lectured  on  theology  at  Oxford  fix>m  the  year 
1301,  at  Paris  from  the  year  1304,  and  died  at  Cologne  A.^  1308. 
He  introduced  a  number  of  barbarous  technical  terms,  such  as 
quidditates,  haecceitates,  incircumscriptibilitates,  etc.,  and  was  thus 
the  originator  of  all  the  scholastic  subtiHties.  His  complete  worb 
were  edited  by  Lnc.  Wadding,  Lugd.  1639,  xii  foL  His  princi- 
pal work  is :  QuodUbeta  et  Commentaria  in  libros  iv.  sententia- 
rum.  To  this  maybe  added:  QusBstiones  quodlibeticsa  Comp. 
Sender,  L  c.  p.  68-73.  Cramer,  viL  p.  295-^08.  Seinridi, 
p.  226,  ss.    Schrockh,  xxix.  p.  237,  sa 

"  ^^  In  the  formal  point  of  view  the  systems  of  Thomas  and  of 
Sootus  differ  in  tins,  that  the  former  has  regard  rather  to  the 
scientific,  the  latter  to  the  practical  aspect  of  religion,  Ritter,  viii 
p.  365,  66.  The  speculative  tendency  of  the  Thomlsts  accounts 
for  their  desire  to  ascribe  reality  to  ideas ;  while  the  Scotists,  rest- 
ing on  the  foundation  of  experience,  manifest  a  stronger  leaning 
towards  nominalism  The  former  take  more  profound  views  of 
the  relation  between  Divine  grace  and  human  liberty  (AugusUn- 
ism) ;  the  latter  laying  (in  the  manner  of  Pehigius)  greater  stress 
upon  the  freedom  of  ihe  will,  advanced  notions  which  commended 
themselves  better  to  common  sense  and  the  interests  of  morality- 
And,  lastly,  the  same  difference  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
maculate conception  of  the  Virgin,  which  caused  a  bitter  enmity 
between  the  two  orders,  also  existed  between  the  two  schools. 

^^  John  of  Fidanza,  sumamed  Doctor  Seraphicus,  and  called 
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Eutychios,  or  Eustachius  by  the  Greeks,  was  Doctor  TheoL  Pari- 
siensis  and  Prsepositos  generalis  of  the  order  of  the  FranciscaHS, 
died  A.D.  1274  as  cardinal,  and  was  canonized  A.D.  1482  by  Pope 

Sixtus  IV.— 0pp.  RomaB  1588-96,  viiL  f.  Moguni  1609 His 

principal  works  are:  Gommentarius  in  libros  iv.  Sententiamm, 
Breviloquium,  Centiloqninm.  He  is  also  said  to  be  the  author  of 
the  work  entitled:  Gompendium  theologic®  veritatis  (de  natura 
Dei).  He  wrote  several  mystical  tracts:  Speculum  animse,  Itine- 
rarium  mentis  in  Deum — -de  reductione  artium  ad  Theologiam. 
Comp.  Sender,  L  c.  p.  52-58.     Heinrich,  p.  214,  ss. 


§  152. 

c.  III.  Period — T/ie  Decline  of  Scholasticism  in  the  Four^ 

teenih  and  Fifteenth  Centuries. 

During  the  last  period  of  scholasticism,  which  was  now 
on  the  decline^  we  meet  with  but  few  independent  think- 
er8»  among  whom  the  most  distinguished  were  Durand  of 
St.  Pouvfainj^  Raimund  ofSabunde?  and  William  Ockam^ 
a  nominalistic  sceptic.  Gabriel  Bid^^  a  disciple  of  the 
last  mentioned,  but  possessed  of  less  originality  than  his 
master^  was  the  last  of  the  scholastic  divines,  though  the 
corrupt  tendency  of  scholasticism  itself  continued  to  exist, 
and  called  forth  a  stronger  desire  for  an  entire  refonna- 
tion  in  theology.^ 

^  Durandus  de  Sancto  Portiano  (a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Gler* 
mont),  Bumamed  Doctor  resolutissimus,  was  firom  the  year  1812 
professor  of  theology  in  the  universitiy  of  Paris,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Annecy  and  of  Meauz.  He  wrote:  Opus  Super  senten* 
tias  Lombardi,  Par.  1508,  Venet.  1571,  foL  (it  is  now  scarce). — 
Though  a  Dominican  monk,  he  ventured  to  oppose  Thomas,  on 
which  account  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  apostate  by  the  genuine 
followers  of  Thomas;  see  Cramer,  voL  viL  p.  801,  ss. 

"  He  was  teacher  at  Toulouse  about  the  year  1436,  .and  com^ 
posed  a  work  on  natural  theology  under  the  title:  liber  creatu* 
rarum,  seu  TheoL  naturalis.     Argent.  1496,  foL  Fcf.  1635,  8.     It 
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was  republished  in  a  somewhat  altered  form  by  Amos  Commius 
under  the  title:  Qoulus  fideL  Amst.  1661,  8.  Gomp.  Montaigne, 
Essais,  L.  iL  c.  12.  Matzke,  die  naturliche  Theologie  des  Bay- 
mimdus  von  Labunde,  BresL  1846. 

'  Ockam  died  A.D.  1347.  Though  a  Franciscan  monk,  he  dif- 
fered from  Duns  Scotus,  as  Durand  did  from  Thomas:  in  both 
these  cases,  therefore,  the  strict  connection  before  spoken  of 
between  the  spirit  of  the  order,  and  the  spirit  of  the  school,  is 
destroyed.  Ockam  took  an  independent  position  even  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Popes  (John  XXII),  by  defending  the  doctrine  of 
the  poverty  of  Christ;  on  this  point  see  the  works  on  ecclesias- 
tical history.  Respecting  his  merits  as  a  scholastic  divine,  he 
brought  nominalism  again  into  repute.  Of  his  works  the  follow- 
ing are  dogmatical:  Compendium  errorem  Joh.  XXTL,  in  Goldast 
monarchia.  Han.  1612,  p.  957.  Quodlibeta  vii  Tract,  de  Sacra- 
mento altaris. — Centiloquium  theologicum  (the  last  of  which,  in 
particular,  contains  a  great  many  subtilties).  See  Cramer,  vii 
p.  812,  ss.  On  his  ironical  scepticism',  which  he  knew  how  to 
conceal  under  the  mask  of  the  most  rigid  orthodoxy,  see  ReMerg 
in  the  Studien  imd  Eritiken,  1839,  part  1.  His  works  abound 
with  absurd  questions  (such  as  those  menticmed  in  note  5).  Comp. 
Bettberg,  p.  80. 

*  He  was  born  at  Spire,  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy, in  the  University  of  Tubingen,  and  died  A.D.  1495. — ^He 
wrote:  Collectorium  s.  Epitome  ex  Oulielmo  Occam  in  iv.  libros 
Magistri  senteritiarum  ed.  Wend.  Steinhach,  Tub.  1602,  ii  £ 
Bid  was  followed  by  Antoninus  Florentinua  and  Paul  Cortesius, 
see  Mimscher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  p.  30,  Cajetan,  Eck  and  others, 
who  lived  at  the  time  of  Luther,  were  also  perfect  scholastica 

*  Thus  it  was  asked:  Num  possibilis  propositio.  Pater  Deus 
edit  filium?  Num  Deus  potuerit  suppositare  mulierem,  nam 
diabolum,  num  asinum,  num  cucurbitam,  num  silicem?  Turn 
quemadmodum  vcucurbita  fuerit  concionatura,  editura  miracu]s» 
figenda  cruci?    Et  quid  consecrasset  Petrus,  si  consecrasset  eo 

tempore,  quo  corpus  Christi  pendebat  in  cruce  ? "  Sunt  innn- 

merabiles  XenTokea-xiai  his  quoque  multo  subtiliores,  de  instan- 
tibus,  de  notionibus,  de  relationibus,  de  formalitatibus,-  de  quiddi- 
tatibus,  de  ecceitatibus,  quas  nemo  possit  oculis  assequi,  msi  tain 
Lynceus,  ut  ea  quoque  per  altissimas  tenebras  videat,  quae  nos- 
quam  sunt."  Erasmi  stultitise  laus  Bas.  1676,  p.  141,  ss.  and  in 
Annotation,  in  1  Tim.  i.  6,  etc.     Com.  Ad.  MiMer,  Erasmus,  p- 
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155,  and  Oiesder,  L  c.  ii.  §  144,  note  g.  Respecting  the  decline 
of  scholasticism,  Luther  wrote  to  John  Lange  at  Erfdrt:  Aris- 
toteles  descendit  paolatim,  inclinatus  ad  ruinam  propre  fdtnram 
sempitemam:  mire  fastidinntnr  lectiones  sententiarise,  nee  est 
nt  qnis  sibi  anditores  sperare  possit,  nid  theologiam  hanc,  t.  e. 
Bibliam  ant  S.  Angustinum  aliumve  ecclesiastics^  anctoritatis 
doctorem  velit  profiterL  The  letter  in  question  is  reprinted  in 
de  Wette's  Collection,  I.  No.  34,  p.  57.  Comp.  the  sixtieth  letter 
(addressed  to  Staupitz),  p.  102. 


§  153. 

MYSTICISM. 

*  Sehmid,  H,^  der  Mysticismus  des  Mittelalten  in  seiner  Entstefaungspe- 
node,  Jena>  1824. — Schmidty  CharleSf  Essai  sttr  les  mystiqueB  dn  quator- 
n^e  si^le.  Strasbuig,  1836,  4.  [Helfferid^,  die  Geschichte  der  chiiBt- 
lichen  Mystic  in  ihrer  Entwickelung  und  in  ihren  Denkmalen.  2  Tob. 
Hamb.  1843.]  TratuL  Pfetfer,  dentscfae  Mjstiken  des  14  Jahrhnnderts. 
1  YoL    Lpz.  1645. 

The  influence  of  scholasticism  was  beneficially  counter- 
balanced by  Mysticism,  which  in  efiusions  of  the  heart, 
rich  indeed,  though  at  tioies  indistinct,  restored  to  theo- 
logy those  vital  streaois  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  by 
the  all-absorbing  influence  of  dialectic  philosophy.^  Theo- 
logians^ whose  tendency  was  of  a  positive  kind^  such  as 
Bernard  of  Clairval,  had  before  this  asserted  the  import- 
ance of  a  pious  disposition,  holding  fast  the  orthodox 
faith>  and  of  a  devout  turn  of  mind,  in  opposition  to  a 
speculative  tendency.^  Some  of  the  scholastic  divines 
themselves  had  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  a 
pious  mind  with  the  demands  made  by  the  scientific  de- 
velopment of  the  age,  on  which  account  they  are  com- 
monly called  either  mystical  scholastics,  or  dialectical 
mystics.^  But  about  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy,  mysticism  made  its  appearance  in  a 
much  more  vigorous  and  independent  form,  though  under 
very  different  aspects.    As  had  been  the  case  with  the 
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scholastics,  so  some  of  the  mystics  adhered  more  closelj 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  while  others,  departing 
from    it,  adopted  heretical  notions^     Respecting    the 
scientific  treatment  of  mysticism^  it  may  he  said,  that  one 
class  of  its  advocates  manifested  a  more  philosophical 
turn  of  mind,  and  displayed  more  of  the  results  of  prepa- 
ratory philosophical  studies,  than  was  shown  by  the  other. 
The  doctrines  of  Master  Eckart^  had  much  in  common 
with  the  enthusiam  of  pantheistic  sects,  and  were  conse- 
quently condemned  by  the  see  of  Rome.     Among  those 
who  followed  more  closely  (though  with  various  modifi- 
cations) the  doctrine  of  the  church,  we  mention:  Jokn 
Tauler^  Henry  Su$o^  John  Ruysbroek?  the  (anonymous) 
author  of  the  ''  Btichlein  von  der  deutschen  Theolog^e 
(f.  e.  the  little  book  on  German  theology),^  Thomas  a 
Kempis^^  and  John  Charlier  Gerson;^^  the  last  mentioned 
also  endeavoured  to  establish  a  scientific  system  of  mys- 
ticism. 

*  MysHcism  forms  in  itself  a  contrast  to  proper  Scholasticism^ 
inasmibch  a^  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  latter  is  a  dialectical 

process  of  the  vmderstanding But  Mysticism  could  enter  tnlo 

a  imion  with  Scholasticism  by  creating  a  desire  for  preserving 
the  spring  of  religion  in  the  depth  aohd  ardowr  of  the  human 
heart  (Germ.  GefUhlX  as  the  true  seat  of  religion,  in  order  to 
supply  that  which  could  not  be  fu/misksd  by  purdy  dialectical 
thinking,'*    Baur,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengescbichte,  p.  167. 

^  He  was  snmamed  Doctor  mellifiuus,  and  died  A.D.  1153.  His 
works  were  edited  by  McMUm,  Par.  (1666—1690.)  1719,  ii  foL 
Yen.  1726,  ilL  foL  He  wrote  epistles,  sermons^  and  myslical 
tracts:  de  consideratione,  ad  Eageviom  iii  Papam.  libroa  v.  da 
gratia  et  libero  arbitrio,  etc.  Gomp.  *Neander,  d^  heilige  Bem- 
hard  und  sein  Zeitalter.  Berlin,  1813,  8.  EUendorf  der  heilige 
^emhard  von  Glairvaux  und  die  Hierarchie  seiner  Zeit  Essen. 
1837.  H,  Schmid,  L  e.  p.  187,  ss.  Be  Wette,  Sittenlehre,  ii.  2, 
p.  208,  ss. — ^Practical  activity  was  also  displayed  by  Berthold,  a 
Franciscan  monk,  who  lived  between  the  years  1247  and  1272;  he 
bordered  upon  mystieism.     See  his  sermons,  edited  by  KUng, 
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Berl.  1824?,  and  the  review  of  Jojc.  Orimm,  in  the  Weiner  Jahr- 
bUcher,  1825,  p.  194,  ss. 

'  To  these  belong  especially  William  of  Chcunpeaux^  and  the 
theologians  of  the  school  of  St  Victor,  as  well  as  Bona/veniura, 
Comp.  §§150  and  151.  There  is  also  a  mystical  background  in 
the  writings  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Albertns  Magnus,  and 
Thomas  Aquinaa 

^  "  The  ideas  of  ike  orthodox  mystics  rest  on  the  positive  foundar- 
Hon  of  the  creed,  and  aU  the  spiritual  transactions  described  by 
them  are  most  intimatdy  connected  tuith  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri^ 
nity,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  the  influence  of  thfi  Spirit  pro- 
mised by  Christ,  and  the  mystery  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Hie 
abstract  theory  of  the  heretical  mystics  seeks  to  fathom  the  depth 
of  the  soul,  which  in  their  opinion  is  nothing  but  Ood  himsdf; 
they  teach  that  sanctification  is  the  work  of  man  himsdf,  and 
regard  the  said  positive  doctrines  as  at  most  the  symbols  of 
those  spiritual  transactions  on  which  the  accomplishment  of  the 
design  of(yur  life  depends.    It  is  of  Wecial  impostancs  in  an 

EXPOSITION  OF  THE  HI3TOBT  OF  THIS  PEBIOD,  DISTINCTLT  TO  SEPA- 
RATE THESE  TWO  KINDS  OF  OBTHODOX  AND  HETERODOX  MTSTIC&" 

Engdhardt,  Richard  Ton  S.  Victor,  p.  2.     Comp.  p.  97,  98. 

^  Amalrich  of  Bena  and  David  of  Dinanto  had  previously  de^ 
veloped  the  fanatical  aspect  of  the  mystico-pantheistie  system  of 
John  Scotus  Brigena^  and  given  to  it  that  dangerous  practical  direc- 
tion which  is  exhibited  to  a  singular  extent  by  some  later  sects  of 
the  middle  ages.  Comp.  H,  Schmid,  Lap.  387,  s&  Engdhardt, 
kircbengeschichtliche  Abhandlungen.  Erlang.  1832,  p.  251.  Mos- 
heim,  de  B^liardis  et  Beguinabus,  p.  211,  ss.  p.  255. — Among  the 
mystics  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Master  Eckart  (Aichard)  a 
native  of  Saxony,  and  provincial  oi  the  order  of  the  Dominicans 
in  Cologne,  bears  most  resemblance  to  the  aforesaid  theologians, 
though  he  surpasses  them  by  a  more  si»iitual  perception  and  a  more 
scientific  culture  of  mind.  "  His  sense  of  the  nearness  of  Ood, 
and  kis  ardent  love,  are  overwhdmed  by  the  contemplation  of  an 
abyss  of  lusts  and  blasphemy/'  {Ease)  Hi»  doctrines  were  con- 
demned, A.D.  1329,  in  a  bidl  of  Pope  John  XXII.  Comp.  Schmidt, 
Charles,  Essai,  p.  51-57,  and  Studien  und  Kiitiken,  1839.  3. 
Mosheim,  L  c.  p.  280.  Spriiche  deutscher  Mystiker  in  Wackemor- 
gd's  Lesebuch,  L  ^.  88»-«2.  [Meister  EckarL  £ine  theolo- 
gische  Studie  yon  H.Uartensen.    Hamb.  1848.] 
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*  He  was  called  Doctor  sublimis  et  illuminatos,  lived  as  a  monk 
of  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  at  Cologne  and  Strasbnrg,  and  died 
A.D.  1361 .      He  was  a  clever  preacher.     A  Latin  translation  of  his 
works  was  edited  by  Laur  Suritis,  CoL  1548.     He  wrote  among 
others  :  Nachfolge  des  armen  Lebens  Christ! — Medulla  aniniBe  (a 
collection  of  divers  tracts),  Sermons  ill  Leipz.  1826,  etc.     Gomp. 
WadcerTiagePs  deutsches  Lesebuch  Sp.  857,  ss.     [Sdimidtj  Cari, 
Johannes  Tauler  von  Strasburg,  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Mystik 
und  des  religiosen  Lebens  im  14  Jahrhnndert.]      Lnther  wrote 
concerning  him  to  Spalatin  (14  Dec.  1516) :  Si  te  delectat  puram, 
solidam,  antiquse  similliman  theoUgiam  legere,  in  germanica  lingua 
effusam,  sermones  Johannis  Tauleri,  praedicatorise  professioni%  tibi 

comparare  potes Neque  enim  ego  vel  in  latina  vel  in  nostra 

lingua  theologiam  vidi  salubriorem  et  cum  Evangelio  consonantio- 
rem.  The  letter  is  given  by  De  Wette,  voL  i.  No.  25,  p.  46.  I>e 
WeUe,  on  the  contrary,  says  (christliche  Sittenlehre  ii.  2,  p.  220, 
ss.) :  "  H%8  mysticism  is  very  profound  and  fervent,  and  at  the 
sa/me  time  very  speculative;  but  it  possesses  no  tntrtfmc  worthy 
inasmvch  as  it  is  almost  exclusively  of  a  negative  description,  and 
consists  only  of  a  renwnciation  of  all  that  is  earthly  and  finite. 
On  the  contrary,  the  true,  the  essential,  the  divine  is,  as  it  were, 
an  empty  space,  because  it  is  not  brought  into  any  definite  relation 
to  the  life  amd  heart  of  man,*'  etc. 

^  Henry  Suso  (Oerm.  der  Sense,  sometimes  called  Amandus  vom 
Berg)  was  bom  at  Constance,  and  died  A.D.  1365.  His  works 
were  translated  into  Latin  by  Laur.  Surius,  CoL  1532. — Comp- 
Heinrich  Suso's  Leben  und  Schriften,  herausgegeben  von  *fMdch 
Dienpenbrock  mit  einer  Einleitung  von  Oorres,  1829,  37,  40, 
Geistliche  Bluthen  von  Suso.  1834.  Wackemagel,  deutsches 
Lesebuch  Sp.  871,  ss.  He  is  more  poetical  than  profound  and 
speculative,  his  writings  are  full  of  allegories  and  imagery,  fre- 
quently fimtastical,  but  often  full  of  religious  ardour.  A  child- 
like soul !  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  author  of  the  work 
on  the  nine  rocks  (Rulman  Mersurin),  comp.  Ch,  Schmidt,  in  111- 
gens  Zeitschrift  1839.  2.  An  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  mysticism  is  the  treatise  of  W.  Wackemagel  uber  die 
Gottesfreunde  in  Basel,  1843. 

®He  was  prior  of  the  regular  canons  in  Gruenthal  in  Brabant» 
and  died  A.D.  1381.     He  was  sumamed  Doctor  ecstaticus.     His  ' 
works  (originally  written  in  the  Flemish  language)  were  translated, 
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into  Latin  by  Laur,  SuHus,  Colc^e  1552,  1609,  1692,  and  into 
German  by  OoUfr.  Arnold,  Offenbach,  1701.  4.  Comp.  *E7hgelr 
hardt  in  the  work  mentioned  §  150,  note  9, — ^Ruysbroek  holds 
the  medium  between  the  orthodox  and  the  heterodox  mystics; 
Ch,  Oerson,  who  wrote  against  him,  numbered  him  among  the 
latter;  but  comp.  UngeUiardt,  Lap.  275 :  The  line  of  demarcar- 
tion  between  heterodox  and  orthodox  mygticism,  which  we  find 
distinctly  drawn  in  the  writings  of  Ruysbroek,  was  so  fine,  and 
might  so  eoMy  be  transgressed,  that  nothing  but  a  firm  adherence 
to  iJuUform  of  bdief  which  was  generally  adopted  and  sanctioned 
by  the  terminology  of  the  Fathers,  as  weU  as  by  the  authority  of 
the  church,  seemed  a  sufficient  guard  against  errors  such  as  those 
just  mentioned/' — Comp.  De  Wette,  christliche  Sittenlehre;  he 
says,  p.  247:  "/n  the  writings  of  RuyAroek  \as  well  a>s  in  those 
of  Tauter],  the  idea  of  something  absolute  and  of  renouncing  ail 
that  is  finite,  of  being  absorbed  in  the  one  and  undivided,  is  set 
forth  as  ihatfroni  which  all  things  are  derived,  Ruydyroek  ac- 
knowledged, even  to  a  farther  extent  than  Tauter,  the  indwelling 
of  the  Divine  in  man — an  admission  of  much  importance.  In  a 
moral  aspect  the  writings  of  Muysbroek  are  of  more  importance 
than  those  of  Tavler:  the  former  developes  more  distinctly  the 
nature  of  a  virtuous  life,  a/nd  warns  against  spiritual  doth, 
but  he  has  fallen  m^re  frequently  than  Tauter  into  the  error  of 
mystical  sensuality  and  voluptuousness,"  etc. 

^  The  full  title  of  this  work  is :  Deutsche  Theologie,  oder  ein 
edles  Buchiein  vom  rechten  Verstande,  was  Adam  und  Christus 
sei,  v/nd  wie  Ada/m  in  uns  sterben  und  Christus  in  wns  leben  soil. 
It  was  first  published  iuD.  1516,  by  Luther  (with  a  recommen- 
datory -prebce),  afterwards  by  Joh.  Amd.  1631,  by  OreU,  1817,  by 
Detzer,  Erl.  1827,  and  by  fTroxler,  St  Gallen  1837.  Comp. 
Luther's  opinion  on  this  work  in  De  Wette's  collection  of  Luther^s 
letters.  No.  60,  p.  102:  "This  noUe  book,  though  simple  and  des- 
titute ofadomment  of  language  and  of  human  wisdom,  is  much 
richer  amd  m>ore  precious  inart,  and  that  wisdom  which  is  Divine, 
And  to  praise  accovUing  to  my  old  fashion,  next  to  the  Bible  and 
St.  Augustine,  I  do  not  know  of  any  book  from  which  I  have 
learnt  better,  and  assert  that  it  could  be  learnt  better  what  God, 
Christ,  man,  and  all  things  are."  Extract  from  Luther's  PrefEice. 
De  Wette  (christL  Sittenlehre,  p.  251)  calls  the  work  in  question 
"  a  sound  and  energetic  treatise,  fuU  of  spirit  and  Ufe,  written  in 
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a  pure  <md  concise  style,  and  worthy  of  being  eo  eiron^y  recfffn- 
mended  by  Luther" 

^^  His  trae  name  was  Thomas  Hamerken  of  Kempen :  he  was 
subprior  of  the  Angustmian  monks  on  St.  Agnes'  moant  near  ZwoU, 
and  died  A-D.  1471.     "He  was  rather  a  pious,  warmrhearted,  and 
edifying  preacher,  titan  a  mystic  properly  speaking;  at  leaM  he 
possessed  scarcdy  anything  of  a  speculative  tendency,'*  De  Weite, 
L  e.  p.  247.     He  was  the  author  of  several  pious  tracts:  Scdiloqnia 
animse,  Hortnlus  rosaram,  Yallis  liliomm,  de  tribns*  tabemacnlis, 
de  solitndine,  de  silentio,  etc.     His  most  celebrated  work  (which 
some,  however,  have  ascribed  to  other  authors,  e.g.  to  Abbot 
Gersen,  or  to  John  Oerson)  isi  de  imitatione  Chiisti  libii  iv.  0pp. 
Norimb.  1494.     Par.  1520.  foL  Antw.  1607.     Comp.  the  critical 
examination  of  its  authorship  by  f  J.  P.  Silbert  (who  pronounces 
in  &vour  of  Thomas  k  Eempis),  Wien.  1828.  8.     Oiesder,  ht.iL 
4,  §  146,  notes  L  and  m.     Ch.  Schmidt,  Essai  sur  Jean  Oerson, 
p.  121. 

^^  John  Charlier  Gerson,  sumamed  Doctor  christianissimus, 
was  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  and  died  A.D.  1429. 
He  wrote:  Considerationes  de  theologia  mystica,  de  perfectione» 
de  meditatione  cordis,  etc.  An  edition  of  his  comjdete  works  was 
published  at  Antv.  1706,  fol.  Hagse  comit  1728.  Comp.  Engel- 
hardt,  de  Gersonio  Mystico  1822.  Hundeshagen,  K.  B,  Uber 
die  mystische  Theologie  des  Joh.  Charlier  (xerscm.  Leipz.  1834 
(reprinted  separately  from  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Zeitschrift 
fiir  historische  Theologie).  ^Liebner,  A,,  iiber  Gersens  mystisdie 
Theologie  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1835,  part  2,  p.  277,  as. 
*Schmidt,  Ch.,  Essai  sur  Jean  Gerson,  chancelier  de  Tuniversit^ 
et  de  r^gUse  de  Paris.  Strasb.  et  Paris,  1839.  On  the  dLBEerent 
definitions  of  the  nature  ci  mysticism,  see  Consideratio  28,  p.  384 
(Hundeshagen,  p.  49.)  That  he  opposed  Ruysbroek  was  men- 
tioned above,  note  6.— Gerson  perceives^  "in  the  sensuous  imagi- 
nation a  potverfid  enemy  to  pure  wnd  mystical  coniefrq)lation,  (snd 
takes  care  repeatedly  and  very  gtron^  to  warn  against  its  tZ2u- 
sions.^    Hwndeshagen,  p,  81. 
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$154. 

SCIENTIFIC  OPPOSITION  MADE  TO  SCHOLASTICISM. 

Meinen  Ch,,  Lebensbeschreibnngen  beriiltmter  Maimer  aus  den  Zeiten 
der  WiederbenteUung  der  WkseiiBcbaft  Zvaith,  1795.  M&eren^  A.  H. 
L.y  Gkscbichte  der  kkssiscben  literatur  seit  dem  Wiederaufleben  der 
WiflsenschafL  Gottingen  1797,  1801,  8.  Brhardy  K  A.^  Geschiehte 
des  WiederaufbliQieiu  wissenBcbaftlicher  Bildung.  Magdeburg,  1827,  30, 
ii.  voL 

Even  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  Boger  Bacon 
had  combated  the  one-sided  speculative  tendency  of 
scholasticism,  and  endeavoured  to  improve  the  method 
of  studying  theology.^  But  &r  more  was  done  during 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  for  the  restora- 
tion of  classical  studies,  by  which  the  minds  of  men  were 
delivered  from  that  one-sided  theological  speculation  in 
which  both  the  scholastic  and  the  mystical  divines  so 
freely  indulged.  Attention  was  directed  to  a  more  har- 
monious development  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul,  a 
more  simple  and  rational  mode  of  perception,  and  above 
all,  to  a  treatment  of  all  spiritual  subjects  distinguished 
by  a  better  taste.^  Lanrentius  Valla,^  John  BeuchUn,^ 
and  Desiderius  Erasmus^  may,  generally  speaking,  be 
considered  as  the  restorers  of  classical  (and  to  some 
extent  of  Hebrew)  philology.  Marsilius  Ficinus,^  and 
John  Picus  of  Mirandold^  were  the  principal  advocates 
of  the  study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  thus,  on  the 
one  hand»  limited  the  excessive  authority  of  Aristotle  and 
the  dominion  of  scholasticism,  and,  on  the  other,  showed 
how  mysticism  might  be  more  intimately  connected  with 
speculation. 

^  Roger  Bacon,  somamed  Doctor  mirabiMs,  was  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  the  Franciscans,  and  professor  of  theology  in  the 
university  of  Oxford  from  the  year  1240.  He  wrote  (A.D.  1267): 
Opus  majus  de  utilitate  sdentiamm  ad  Clementem  W,    Yery 
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characteristic  extracts  from  it  are  given  by  Giesder,  iL  §  74, 

note  X. 

^  "  I/tue  ask  whai  forma  the  most  obvious  contrast  with  the 

scholastic  philosophy  and  theology,  as  well  as  with  the  pmcttce 

of  the  scholastic  divines,  we  may  say,  thai  it  is  good  common 

sense,  experience  Q>oih   outward  and  inward),  perception    of 

natwre  and  humanity.**    Hegel,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  ill 

p.  200. 

^  He  died  A.D.   1457.     His  works  were  published  at  Basle 
1540-43. 

^  John  Renchlin,  otherwise  called  Capnio,  lived  from  1 455  to 
1522.  Comp.  *Mayerhoff,  Beuchlin  ond  seine  Zeit  BerL  1830. 
Meiners  L  c.  i.  p.  44,  ss.  He  furthered  especially  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language  as  well  as  that  of  the  Cabbala,  and  gained  a 
glorious  victory  over  the  Viri  obscuri  of  his  age. 

^  Desiderius  Erasmus  (Qerhard)  of  Rotterdam,  was  bom  A.D. 
1486,  and  died  1536.  Adolf  MiiUer,  Leben  des  Erasmus  von 
Rotterdam,  Hamb.  1828,  0pp.  Bas.  1540.  viii.,  and  Ludg.  Bat 
1703-6,  X.  foL  In  his  Ratio  perveniendi  ad  veram  Theolo- 
giam,  in  the  work  entitled:  laus  stidtitise,  and  elsewhere  he 
severely  criticised  the  extravagancies  of  scholasticism,  and  point- 
ed out  a  more  elegant  treatment  of  theology.  His  critical  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Test.  (edit,  princeps,  published  by  Froben, 
Basle  1516)*  led  to  a  more  correct  study  of  the  Bible;  in  bis 
letters  and  various  essays  he  endeavoured  to  spread  the  light 
of  human  knowledga  His  relation  to  the  Reformation,  and  to 
the  theology  of  the  reformers,  will  come  before  us  in  the  next 
period 

^  Respecting  the  controversy  between  the  Aristotelians  and 
Platonists,  see  Munscher,  ed  by  von  Colin,  ii.  p.  27  Marsilius 
Ficinus  translated  the  works  of  Plato,  and  wrote:  de  relig.  christ- 
et  fidei  pietate  ad  Laur.  Med  and  de  immortalitate  animse;  his 
works  were  published  at  Paris  1641,  fol.     He  died  a.d.  1499. 

^  He  was  bom  A.D.  1463,  and  died  1494.  He  endeavoured  to 
harmonize  Plato  with  Aristotle.  His  works  were  published  at 
Basle  1601,  fol.;  he  wrote  among  others:  in  Hexaemeron  libros 
vii. — Qu^stiones  900 — de  Christi  regno  et  vanitate  mundi — ^in 
Platonis  Convivium  libros  iil — ^Epistolas  etc.  see  Meiners  L  c.  iL 
from  the  commencement. 

r  ■      -  _  -  _  - J 

*  The  publication  of  the  Polyglott  edition  of  Cardinal  Xirnimsiy  about  the 
rise  of  the  (German  Reformation,  is  no  less  important 
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§    155. 

PRACTICAL  OPPOSITION. — THE  FORERUNNERS  OF  THE 

REFORMATION. 

Flathe^  Geschichte  der  Vorlaufer  der  Reformation,  Leipz.  1835,  8.  [^UU- 
manrif  C,  Reformatoren  vor  der  Reformation,  yomehmlich  in  Deutsoli- 
land  und  den  Niederlanden,  2  yols.  Hamburg  1841.  Com'p.  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  L  1844,  p.  425,  as.] 

The  spirit  of  the  Reformation  manifested  itself  more 
and  more,  not  only  in  science^  but  also  directly  in  the 
practical  life  of  Christians.  John  de  Wycliffe}  John 
MmSj^  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  as  well  as  their  followers, 
partly  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  mystics,  partly  the 
scholastic  mode  of  thinking,  though  their  tendency  was 
on  the  whole  more  practical.  Some  of  their  followers 
fell  into  the  errors  of  former  fanatical  sects.^  The  ten- 
dency oi  Jerome  Savonarola^  is  altogether  peculiar  to  him- 
self; his  theology  has  much  of  the  mystical;  and  many 
events  of  his  life  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  some  of 
his  views  were  enthusiastical,  though  he  was  on  the  whole 
a  truly  evangelical  man.  John  Wessel  of  Groningeny 
on  the  contrary,  united  m  himself  the  better  form  of 
mysticism,  and  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  which 
strove  to  throw  off  the  fetters  of  scholasticism;  he  thus 
became  the  proper  forerunner  of  Luther.^ 

^  He  was  professor  of  theology  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
combated  from  the  year  1360  tiie  order  of  the  m^idicant  friars. 
Gregory  XL  condemned  nineteen  of  his  theses  (A.i>.  1377).  His 
controversy  respecting  the  doctrine  of  ti-ansubstantiation  wUl  come 
under  consideration  in  the  special  histoiy  of  doctrines. — ^His  prin- 
cipal doctrinal  work  is:  Dialogorum  libri  v.  (Trialogus)  Bas.  1525, 
ei  L.  Th.  Wirth.  Francof.  et  Lips.  1753,  4.  Comp.  Vaughan^  R., 
life  and  opinions  of  J.  de  Wycliffe.  Lond.  1829.  iL  2nd  edit. 
1831.     Webb,  le  Bas,  hfe  of  Wiclif.    LonA  1832. 

^  John  Hubs  of  Hnssinecz,  was,  from  the  year  1402,  pastor  at 
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Prague,  and  suffered  martyrdom  A.D.  1415  at  Constance,  The 
opposition  which  he  offered  to  the  Pope,  partook  more  of  a  prac- 
tical than  dogmatical  nature.  The  views  of  Huss  on  the  Lord's 
Supper  differed  less  from  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  than  those  of 
his  colleagues  Jerome  of  Prague  and  JacoheUus  of  Misa,  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  special  history  of  doctrines.  Comp.  Neander, 
kleine  Gelegenheitsschrifben.  3d  edit  p.  214,  ss. 

^  Concerning  the  history  of  the  Hussites  (they  were  also  called 
Taborites  and  Callixtines)  see  the  works  on  ecclesiastical  histoiy. 
— Lenfant,  histoire  de  la  guerre  der  Hussites.  Amst  J  731,  IL  4. 
— John  RoJeyhzana  was  one  of  their  most  eminent  theologiana — 
Martin  LokurUz  (Loquis),  a  native  of  Moravia,  belonged  to  the 
fanatical  party  among  the  Hussites;  see  Schrockh,  L  c.  xxziv. 
p.  687. 

^  He  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  lived  from 
the  year  1489  in  Florence,  and  suffered  martyrdom  A.D.  1498. 
— Picas  of  Mirandola  composed  a  treatise  in  his  defence,  which 
is  reprinted  in  OolcUist,  Monarchia,  T.  i.  p.  1635. — ^He  wrote: 
Compendio  direvelazione,  1495,  a  Latin  translation  of  which  was 
published  1496. — De  simplicitate  vitas  christianae. — ^Triumphus 
crucis  s.^  de  veritate  fidei,  1497,  and  various  sermons. — Gomp. 
*Rvdelbach,  Hieronymus  Savonarola  und  seine  Beit  Hamburgh. 
1835. — *Meier,  Karl,  Girolamo  Savonarola.  Berl.  1836.  Con- 
cerning his  theological  opinions,  see:  Ammon,  F.  W,  Ph.  in 
Winers  und  Engelhardts  neuem  kritischem  Journal,  voL  viii 
part  3,  p.  257-82. 

^  His  family  name  was  Gkmsfort;  he  was  sumamed  lux  mundi, 
magister  contradictionum,  lived  and  taught  theology  at  Cologne, 
Heidelberg,  Louvain,  and  Paris,  and  died  A.D.  1489.  "  Though  a 
scholOfStic  divine  himself  he  a/nnownced  that  ech<iUuticiam 
would  soon  cease  to  exist,  asserted  that  Scripture  is  the  only 
fotmdoition  of  faith,  faith  the  sole  grownd  of  justification  with- 
out works,  and  urged  the  spiritual  naifwre  of  a  rdigious  lifeJ^ 
{Meier,  Dogmengeschichte,  p.  238).  His  works  were  published 
at  Groning.  1614. — Comp.  Muurling,  de  Wesselii  cum  vita  turn 
mentis  in  prseparanda  sacrorum  emendatione  in  Belgio  septen- 
trionalL  Traj.  ad  Ehen.  1831.  UUmann,  C,  Johann  Wessel,  ein 
Vorganger  Luthers.  Ham.  1834. 

.And,  lastly,  John  Ooch  of  Mechlin,  who  died  A.D.  1475,  John 
of  Wessel,  professor  of  theology  at  Erfurt,  and  afterwards  minis- 
ter  at  Worms  (he  died  A.D.  1482)  and  others,  as  well  as  Oerhai^ 
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Groott  and  the  order  of  Begular  Clerks  must  be  nambered  among 
this  class  of  men.  Comp.  SchoUz,  J,  0.  L.,  Diss,  exhibens  dis- 
qoisitionem,  qua  Thomse  a  Eempis  sententia  de  re  Christiana  ex- 
ponitur  et  cum  Qerardi  et  Wesselii  Qansfortii  sententiis  compara- 
tur.  Gron.  1840,  8. 

§  166. 

THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE  HISTORY  OP  DOCTRINES 
AND  THE  mSTORT  BOTH  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE 
WORLD  DURING  THE  PRESENT  PERIOD. 

The  present  period  shows  as  much,  if  not  more,  as  any 
other,  the  intimate  connection  snbsisting  between  the 
development  of  the  life  of  the  church,  and  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  the  development  of  doctrine.^  Thus  a 
parallel  may  clearly  be  drawn  between  the  history  of 
scholasticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  papacy  and 
the  hierarchy  on  the  other.^  Monasticism  and  celibacy 
not  only  tended  to  foster  the  spirit  of  subtile  speculation 
manifested  by  the  schoolmeUi  but  also  awakened  more 
ardent  aspiration  on  the  part  of  the  mystics.^  The 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  Roman  form  of  wor- 
ship created  a  reacting  influence  upon  the  doctrines  of 
the  church  (especially  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  the  saints),  in  proportion  as  the  former  itself 
owed  its  existence  to  the  latter.^  The  dogmatic  mind  of 
the  present  period  was  also  symbolically  displayed  in  the 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages.^  The  advantages  which 
the  West  derived  from  the  crusades,  the  origin  of  which 
may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  religious  excitement  of  the 
times,  were  manifold  and  of  various  description.^  It 
may  also  be  observed,  that  the  great  calamities  of  the 
fourteenth  century  so  impressed  the  minds  of  the  people, 
as  to  be  at  least  the  partial  cause  of  the  religious  and 
mystical  phenomena  of  those  times.^  After  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Latin  language  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters  had 
led  to  the  neglect  of  a  searching  and  critical  examination 
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of  the  Bible,  and  the  adoption  of  a  barbarous  terminology, 
the  spread  of  Grecian  literature  from  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  (a.d.  1453)  exerted  a  beneficial  influence 
both  upon  the  study  of  the  original  languages  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures^  and  the  treatment  of  theological  sub- 
jects.^   And  in  the  last  place,  though  the  terrible   in- 
stitution of  the  inquisition  had  for  a  time  succeeded  in 
intimidating  the  minds  of  the  people^  and  in  preventing 
the  free  exchange  of  ideas^^  the  invention  of  printing 
(about  the  year  1440),^^  the  discovery  of  America  (a.d. 
1490),  and  the  entire  revolution  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  history  of  nations^  prepared  the  way  for  a  new 
period^  which  rendered  a  new  development  of  reli^ous 
life  necessary,  as  the  consequence  of  the  great  changes 
which  had  happened  in  modes  of  thought  and  inquiry. 

^  Compare  the  general  introduction. 

^  It  is  a  somewhat  important  £Eu;t,  that  scholasticism  should 
have  commenced  with  the  age  of  Gregory  VIL  During  the  dis- 
pute about  the  episcopal  investiture  Anselm  supported  the  pre- 
tensions  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  while  shortly  afterwards  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  a  disciple  of  Abelard,  practically  canied  out  the  more 
liberal  doctrinal  principles  of  his  master.  In  a  similar  maimer 
Bernard  of  Clairval  imited  dogmatic  orthodoxy  with  a  rigid  ad- 
herence to  papacy.  Scholasticism  reached  its  highest  point  of 
perfection  about  the  same  time  that  the  papacy  of  the  middle 
ages  flourished  under  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  a  parallel  may  be 
clearly  drawn  between  the  disruption  of  the  schools  (Thomists 
and  Scotists),  and  the  papal  schism  which  happened  soon  after- 
wards.— ^While  the  see  of  Bome  had  formerly  found  a  support  in 
the  realistic  tendency  of  Anselm,  it  now  met  with  open  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  nominalist  Ockam.  The  history  of  mysticism 
may  be  likewise  so  represented,  as  to  favour  the  pretensions  of 
the  Roman  see  in  one  aspect,  and  to  oppose  them  in  another. 
Papacy  itself  had  its  origin  (in  an  ideal  point  of  view)  in  a  mysti- 
cal perception  of  the  world,  but  by  its  opposition  to  that  idea,  i.6l, 
by  its  externality  and  worldliness,  it  frequently  called  forth  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  even  of  the  advocates  of  that  mystical  perception 
of  the  world 
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'  Certain  errors  of  the  scholastics,  as  well  as  the  mystics,  can 
scarcely  be  comprehended  bnt  from  the  monastic  point  of  view. 
In  earlier  times  the  scholastic  divines  were  monks  of  the  order  of 
the  Benedictines,  or  of  that  of  the  regular  canons;  in  later  times 
the  monks  of  the  order  of  mendicant  friars  occupied  the  theological 
chairs  (notwithstanding  the  opposition  made  by  the  university  of 
Paris),  and  conferred  degrees  and  preferments.  We  must  also 
take  into  consideration  the  jealousy  already  aUuded  to  between  the 
different  orders,  which  stands  in  intimate  connection  with  the  divi- 
sions among  the  scholastics. 

^  Compare  the  doctrine  of  the  Saints  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  the  special  histoiy  of  doctrines. 

^  Is  it  altogether  accidental,  that  the  cities  of  Strasburg  and 
Cologne,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  cathedrals,  were  pre- 
eminently resort^  to  by  mystical  theologians?  see  Ch  Schmidt, 
Essai,  p.  45  and  52.  There  is  also  an  evident  connection  between 
the  mystical  tendency  and  romantic  poetry  (comp.  Liebner^  Hugo 
von  St  Victor,  p.  246),  as  well  as,  on  the  one  hand,  between  the 
old  Qeiman  school  of  painting  and  mysticism,  and  on  the  other, 
between  Italian  art  and  the  classical  tendency  mentioned  §  154. 

*  See  Heeren,  Entwickelung  der  Folgen  der  Ereuzzuge  fur 
Europa  (historische  Schriften,  Qdtdngen  1808,  ycL  2). 

^  Comp.  Hecker,  der  schwartze  Tod  im  14  Jahrhundert  Berlin 
1832,  8. 

^  Compare  §  154. 

^  See  Llorenie,  Qeschichte  der  Inquisition,  Leiprag  1823. 

^®  **  Religion  has  undoubtedly  gained  ths  poweffvi,  healthy 
and  clear  devdopment  of  piety,  and  of  Christian  piety  in  partis 
cular,  by  the  invention  of  tjfpography.  The  sources  of  Christian 
knowledge  and  education  have  been  multiplied  by  it  ad  infinitum, 
and  what  was  formerly  inaccessible  has  been  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all  dosses  of  society,'*  etc.  UUmann,  Rede  am  vierten 
Saculaifeste  der  Erfindung  der  Bachdruckerinmst  Heidelberg; 
1840,  p.  20. 
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B.    SPECIAL  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES  DURING  THE 

THIRD  PERIOD 


FIEST     SECTION. 


APOLOGETICO-DOGMATIC  PROLEGOMENA. 

TRUTH  OF  CHRISTIANITY. — RELATION  BETWEEN  REASON 

AND  REVELATION. — SOURCES  OF  REVELATION. 

SCRIPTURE  AND  TRADITION. 

$167. 

TRUTH  AND  DIVINE  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  ground  taken  by  apologetical  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent period;  in  opposition  to  all  who  were  not  Christians, 
was  considerably  different  from  that  which  had  been 
occupied  during  the  first  period.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Judaism  of  the  middle  ages  was  not  the  same  with  that 
which  Justin  M.  combated  in  his  dialogue  with  Tryphon;^ 
on  the  other,  the  views  of  the  Apologists  of  the  middle 
ages  on  doctrinal  subjects  differed  in  many  respects  from 
those  of  the  earlier  Fathers.  Other  weapons  were  also 
required  in  the  controversy  with  Mohammedanism  than 
those  which  had  been  used  against  the  ancient  forms  of 
Polytheism.2  But  the  scepticism  and  infidelity,  which 
made  their  appearance,  especially  towards  the  close  of 
the  present  period,  within  the  church  itself,  both  in  a 
more  open^  and  a  more  concealed  manner,  rendered  a 
philosophical  defence  of  the  Christian  religion  still  more 
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necessary^  ihan  those  historical  fonns  of  religion  which 
existed  along  with  Christianity.^  Grenerally  speakings  the 
Apologists  adopted  former  methods  of  argumentation. 
The  arguments  derived  from  miracles  and  prophecies 
were  retained,  inasmuch  as  tradition  had  sanctioned 
them,^  though  some  writers  possessed  sufficient  discern- 
ment to  see  that  the  religion  of  Christ  recommends  itself 
by  its  internal  excellencies,  without  external  miracles.^ 

^  Compare  e.  g.  the  manner  in  which  Agobard  upbraided  the 
Jews  of  that  time  in  his  treatise  de  insolentia  Judseonim,  0pp.  T. 
i.  p.  59-66.     See  Schrockh,  xxL  p.  302. 

^  Compare  the  writings  mentioned  §  144,  which  were  directed 
against  Mohammedanism. — ^The  heathen,  i.ei  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers in  particular,  were  combated  by  Thomas  Aquinas  in  his 
Summa  catholicse  fidei  contra  Qentiles,  Lugd.  1587,  foL,  which  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  his  larger  work  of  the  same  nama 
Excerpts  from  it  are  given  by  Schrockh,  xxix.  p.  341,  ss.  Miln- 
scher  ed.  by  von  CoUn,  iL  p.  100,  ss. 

^  Anselm  himself  held  the  principle :  Fides  nostra  contra  impios 
ratione  defendenda  est,  non  contra  eos,  qui  se  Christian!  nominis 
honore  gaudere  fatentur.  Epp.  lib.  iL  41.  On  the  later  apologeti- 
cal  writings  of  Savonarola  and  Fidnus,  see  §  154,  155. 

^  A  definition  of  miracle  is  given  by  Thonuis  Aquirms,  p.  L 
qusest  110,  art  4:  Dicendum  quod  miraculum  proprie  dicitur, 
cum  aliquid  fit  prseter  ordinem  naturse:  sed  non  su£Scit  ad  no- 
tionem  miraculi,  si  aliquid  fiat  prseter  ordinem  naturae  alicujus 
particularis,  quia  sic,  cum  aliquis  projicit  lapidem  sursum,  miracu* 
lum  faceret,  cum  hoc  sit  preeter  ordinem  naturse  lapidis.  Ex  hoc 
ergo  aliquid  dicitur  esse  miraculum,  quod  fit  prasAer  ordinem  to- 
tins  natures  creator;  hoc  autem  non  potest  facere  nisi  Deus,  quia 
quidquid  facit  angelus  vel  qusecunque  alia  creatura  propria  virtute, 
hoc  fit  secundum  ordinem  naturae,  et  sic  non  est  miraculunt 
Unde  relinquitur,  quod  solus  Deus  miraculum  fieu^re  possit  From 
this  objective  definition  of  miracle,  he  distinguishes  the  subjective 
one:  Sed  quia  non  omnis  virtus  naturse  creatse  est  nota  nobis, 
ideo  cum  aliquid  fit  praeter  ordinem  naturae  creatae  nobis  notae 
per  virtutem  creatam  nobis  ignotam,  est  miraculum  quoad  no& 
From  the  same  point  of  view  he  draws  a  distinction  between  mira* 
cnnlum  and  mimm.     Comp.  Baur,  Trinitatslehre,  ii.  p.  749,  75d. 
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fBrischar,  der  WurdeibegrifF  des  heiligen  Thonuui  voa  Aquino^ 
in  der  Tubinger  qnartalsdirift  1645,  piirt  3.  Even  as  late  as  this 
period  FicinaB  aad  others  appealed  to  the  Sibylline  onickft.  See 
Sd^rockh,  zzxiv.  p.  S52. 

'^  Among  their  nomber  we  may  mention,  e.g.  jEneas  Sjfhitu, 
see  Platina  in  Vita  PU  XL  (towards  tlie  endj. 


§  168. 

REASON  AND  REVELATION^  FAITH  AND  KNOWLEDGE. 

Though  all  Christians  were  convinced  of  the  truth  and 
Divine  origin  of  their  religion  (even  where  they  knew  it 
only  through  the  impure  medium  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
church)^  yet  speculative  minds  were  desirous  of  possessing 
a  clear  insight  into  the  relation  between  that  which  has 
regard  to  mankind  in  general,  and  that  which  refers  to 
Christianity  alone,  between  revelation  and  reason,  be- 
tween the   Christian  religion   and   philosophy.      Join 
Scotus  Erigena  was  the  first  who  manifested  a  leaning 
towards  Christian  Rationalism,  and  a  union  between  it 
and  Supranaturalism,  by  considering  the  true  religion  and 
true  philosophy  as  one  and  the  same  things  and  by  look- 
ing for  the  true  source  of  reli^ous  knowledge  in  man 
himself^  i.e.  in  his  rational  consciousness.    But  he  did 
not  deny  the  necessity  of  a  positive  revelation  which  has 
come  from  without.^    Abelard  also  thought  that  tiiere 
is  such  a  harmony  between  philosophy  and  Christianity, 
that  the  universally  acknowledged  truths  of  reason,  and 
the  moral  laws  with  which  the  heathen  were  acquainted^ 
are  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  the  higher  authority  of 
Divine  revelation.^    According  to  Ansdm,  it  is  first  of 
all  necessary  to  receive  by  an  act  of  faith  the  truths  of 
revelation  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  churchy  but 
he  admitted  that  reason  might  afterwards  examine  the 
grounds  of  what  is  believed.    He,  too,  proceeded  on  the 
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supposition  that  reason  and  revelation  cannot  contradict 
each  other .^  Thomas  Aquinas  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity^  on  the  one  hand^  may 
be  apprehended  by  reason,  but,  on  the  other,  are  above 
reason,^  and  Dtins  Scotus  pointed  out  the  distinguishing 
features  of  revelation  in  short  propositions.^  llie  mys- 
tics also  admitted  (though  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  of  the  scholastics)  the  existence  of  an  immediate  con- 
sciousness; their  theory  was  nearest  allied  to  that  of 
Anselm.  There  was^  however^  this  difference,  that  some 
of  them  (viz.  those  who  adhered  to  ecclesiastical  ortho« 
doxy)  maintained,  that  the  internal  revelations  were  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church,^  while  in 
the  opinion  of  others  (the  fanatical  mystics)  the  new 
revelations  of  the  Spirit  were  sometimes  openly  opposed 
to  the  doctrines  historically  received,  and  even  to  Scrip- 
ture  itself.^ 

'  De  divina  prsed.  ap.  Mauguin,  T.  i  c.  1.  §  I  (quoted  by 
FrommiMer,  Lap.  60) ;  Quid  est  de  Philosophia  tractare,  uiai 
verse  religionis,  qua  somina  et  principalis  omnium  renun  causa  et 
humiliter  colitur  et  rationabiliter  investigator,  regolas  exponere? 
Conficitur  inde  veram  esse  PhUosophiam  veram  religionem  con- 
versimque  veram  religionem  esse  veram  Philosophiam  (comp. 
Augustine,  de  vera  reL  a  5.)  He  thinks  that  seif-consciousness 
is  the  last  source  of  religious  knowledge,  div.  nat  v.  31,  p.  268: 
Nulla  quippe  alia  via  est  ad  principaUs  exempli  purissimam  con- 
templationem  prseter  proximss  sibi  su»  imagims  certissimam 
notitiam.  But  he  does  not  on  that  accoimt  deny  the  necessity  of 
an  external  (positive)  revelation.  On  the  contrary,  he  says:  ii 
31,  p.  85:  Nisi  ipsa  lux  initium  nobis  revelaverit,  nostree  ratioci- 
natioms  studium  ad  eam  revelandam  nihil  proficiet  (comp.  §  159, 
ss).  Thus  Scotus  Erigena  ''may  in  a  certain  sense  be  caUed  the 
avthar  of  RaHonalism;  hut  his  Rationalism  is  very  different 
from^  and  forms  the  strangest  cwUrast  with  that  perverse  form  of 
Bationaiism  which  exists  at  the  present  day,"  Staudemaier, 
Freibnrger  Zdtschrift,  L  c.  p.  241. 

*  De  TheoL  christ  ii.  p.  1211   (ed.  Martins):  Hinc  quidem 
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facilos  evangelica  prsedicatio  a  philosophis,  quam  a  JacUeis  sas- 
cepta  est,  cum  sibi  earn  maxime  invenirent  ad  finem,  nee  fortasse 
in  aliquo  dissonam,  nisi  forte  in  his  quse  ad  incarnatioms  ^el 
£acramentonun  vel  resurrectionis  mysteria  pertinent*    Si  enim 
diligenter  moralia  evangelii  prsecepta  consideremus,  nihil  ea  aliud, 
quam  reformationem  legis  naturae  inveniemus,  quam  secntos  es^ 
philosophos  constat;  cum  lex  magis  figuralibus,  quam  moralibna 
nitatur  mandatis  et  exteriori  potius  justiti%  quam  interiori  abun- 
det;   evangeHum  vero  virtutes  ac  vitia  diligenter  examinat,  et 
secundum  animi  intentionem  omnia,  sicut  et  philosophi,  pensat 
Unde,  cum  tanta... evangelica?  ac philosophiccB  doctrince  conoordia 

pateat>  nonnulli  Platonicorum in  tantam  proruperunt  blasphe- 

miam^  ut  Dominum  Jesum  omnes  suas  sententias  a  Platone  accepisse 
dicerent,  quasi  philosophus  ipsam  docuisset  Sophiam. — None  but 
he  who  obtains  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  by  means  of  acHve 
investigation,  attains  unto  firm  belief     After  man  has  done  his 
duty,   Divine  love  assists  his  efforts,  and  grants  to  him  that 
which  he  could  not  acquire  by  his  own  researches,  eta     **  Bui 
Ahelard  was  far  from  imagining  Uuxt  his  philosophy  could  give 
afuli  knowledge  of  Divine  things  which  should  leave  no  scope  for 
desire  after  more  information."  Neander,  der  heilige  Bernhardt  p. 
117,  s&    Abelard  made  a  distinction  between  credere,  intdUgere, 
and  cognoscere;  on  the  relation  in  which  these  terms  stand  to  eadi 
other,  see  Neander,  L  c.   (Abelard  uses  still  stronger  language 
on  this  point  in  his  Introductio,  than  in  his  more  modified  Theo- 
logia  Christiana;  see  Neander,  1.  c.  p.  127,  note  4).     Alanus  oft 
Insvlis  considered  faith  superior  to  opinio,  but  inferior  to  scientia 
(Art.  17,  quoted  by  Fez,  L  p.  482).     Comp.  the  opinion  of  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria^  §  34,  note  6.     On  the  view  of  St,  Bernard, 
which  was  opposed  to  that  of  Abelard  ('*  God  is  found  by  prayer, 
not   by  discussions,")    see   Neander,  der   heilige  Bemhard,  p. 
147,  ss. 

*  Prosl.  c.   1: Desidero  aliquatenus   intelKgere   reritatem 

tuam,  quam  credit  et  amat  cor  meum.  Neque  enim  quoero  in- 
telligere,  ut  creda/m,  sed  credo  ut  inteUiga/m,  Nam  et  hoc  credo^ 
quia  nisi  credidero,  non  intMigam,  De  incam.  verbi  c  2 :  Nullus 
quippe  Ghristianus  debet  disputare,  quod  catholica  Ecclesia  corde 
credit  et  ore  confitetur,  quomodo  non  sit :  sed  semper  eamdem  fidem 

*  From  this  passage  it  appears,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abelard  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  articuli  puri  et  mixtL  Comp.  also  what  Thomas 
Aquinas  said,  note  4. 
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indabitanter  tenendo,  amando  et  secundum  illam  vivendo  humili- 
ter,  quantum  potest  quserere  ratiouem,  quomodo  sit  Si  potest  in* 
telligere,  Deo  gratias  aj^t:  si  non  potest,  non  immittat  comua  ad 
ventilandum,  sed  submittat  caput  ad  yenerandum.  Gitius  enim  in 
se  potest  confidens  humana  sapientia  impingendo  conma  sibi  evel- 

lere,  quam  innitendo  petram  banc  evellere Palam  namque  est, 

quia  illi  non  babent  fidei  firmitatem,  qui,  quoniam  quod  crednnt, 
intelligere  non  possunt,  disputant  contra  ejusdem  fidei  a  sanctia 
patiibus  confirmatam  veritatem,  veiut  si  yespertiliones  et  noctuse, 
non  nisi  in  nocte  coelum  videntes,  de  meridiimis  solis  radiis  discep- 
tent  contra  aquilas,  solem  ipsum  irreverberato  yisu  intuentes. 

Prius  ergo  fide  mundandum  est  cor prius  ea  quae  camis  sunt 

posponentes,  secundum  spiritum  vivamus,  quam  profunda  fidei 

dijudicando  discutiamus Quanto  opulentius  nutrimer  in  Sacra 

Scriptura^  ex  bis,  quse  per  obedientiam  pascunt,  tanto  subtilius 

provehimur  ad  ea^  qu®  per  intellectum  satiant Nam  qui  non 

crediderit,  non  eaperi^ur,  et  qui  expertus  nonjuerit  non  inteUigeL 
Nam  quantum  rei  auditum  superat  ezperientia,  tantum  viucit 

audientia  cognitionem  experientis  sdentia Nemo  ergo  se  temere 

mergat  in  condensa  difficUlimarum  qusestionum,  nisi  prius  in 
soliditate  fidei  conquisita  morum  et  sapientisa  gravitate,  ne  per 
multiplida  sopbismatum  diverticula  in  tanta  levitate  discurrens, 
aliqua  tenaci  illaqueetur  falsitate.  Comp.  de  sacram.  altaris  ii  2: 
Gbristian»  fidei  Veritas  quasi  boc  speciali  jure  prseminet,  ut  non 

ipsa  per  intellectum  sed  per  eam  intellectus  quserendus  sit Qui 

ergo  nibil  credere  vult,  nisi  ratione  vel  intellectu  prsecedente,  hie 
rem  confundit  et  scire  omnia  volens,  nihil  credens^  fidem,  quae  in 
ipso  est^  videtur  annullare. — ^Epp.  lib.  iL  41:  Christianus  per 
fidem  debet  ad  intellectum  proficere:  non  per  intellectum  ad 
fidem  accedere,  aut  si  intelUgere  non  valet,  a  fide  recedere. 
Sed  cum  ad  intellectum  valet  pertingere,  delectatur:  cum  vero 
nequit,  quod  capere  non  potest,  veneratur. — ^Nevertheless  he  as- 
serts, that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  duty  imperative 
upon  him  who  has  the  power  of  knowing  Qod.  In  his  treatiae 
entitled:  Cur  Deus  homo  L  c  2,  he  represents  Boso  speaking  as 
foUows  (without  contradicting  him):  Sicut  rectus  ordo  ezigit,  ut 
profunda  christianae  fidei  credamus,  priusquam  ea  prsesumamua 
ratione  discutere,  ita  negligent  mihi  videtur,  et  poetquam  con^ 
firmati  sumus  in  fide,  non  etudemue  quod  credimua  intdUgere 
Comp.  ibid.  c.  10,  25.  Nor  does  Boso  declare  himself  satisfied 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  until  he  has  seen  the  recuon* 
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ablene9$  of  the  reasons  adduced;  ii  19  and  21.  ''  The  msholadic 
divinea  did  not  think  it  an  eairavagant  notion,  that  aU  the  tm&i 
contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Teetamenta  might  be  pruned  ty 
roJUwyal  epeculaiion;  but  it  was  ahvajfs  preauppaeed,  thai  whoA 
ie  matter  of  faith  reete  on  its  own  grownde,  and  needs  naprwf: 
1hu$  whatever  ie  added  by  reaeon,  however  vahuMe  im  oAer 
respecte,  is  nothing  but  an  opus  supererogationie  in  referemx  to 
aU  matters  of  faith/'  Bamr,  Venifliniuigalehre,  p.  185»  note. 
Oomp.  Jf oU^'a  Schriften,  i  p.  187>  38. 

^  "  Thorn.  Aqtk  Smum.  cath.  fid.  contra  gentiles,  L  L  e.  S,  (quoted 
by  Milnscher,  edit  by  von  Colin,  p.  100:  Est  in  hia,  quse  de  Deo 
oonfitemnr,  duplex  veiitatis  modus.    QnsDdam  namque  Tera  sont 
de  Deo,  qu»  omnem  &cultatem  humansd  rationia  excedunt,  vt 
Deum  esse  triunum  et  unum.     Qufiedam  vera  sunt  ad  qpee  etiam 
ratio  naturalis  pertingere  potest:  sicut  est  Deum  esse,  Deum  esse 
unum,  et  alia  hi\jusmodi:  quae  etiam  philosoiM  demonatntiTe  de 
Deo  probaveront,  ducti  naturalis  lumine  rationisi — Bat  eren  then 
points  must  be  confirmed  by  revelation,  otherwise  the  knowledge  of 
God  would  be  a  privilege  of  but  a  &w  (viz.  of  those  who  think 
and  know):  others  whom  levity  prevented  daring  the  eadier 
period  of  their  life  firom  giving  heed  to  these  things,  would  Jiot 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  them  until  it  was  too  late.    Bat  even  in 
the  most  fiivourable  case  there  would  be  rmon  for  appiehendiiigr 
lest  error  should  be  mixed  up  with  truiL     [Oap.  6,  he  proves  that 
ea  qu8B  ratione  investigari  non  possunt,  convenienter  fide  teoeods 
proponuntur.]    The  truths  of  revektion,  however,  thoo^  going 
beyond  reason,  do  not  contradict  it,  etc.     Comp.  Schrockh,  zzix. 
p.  842,  sa 

^ These  features  are:  Prsenuntiatio  prophetica^  Scripturamm 
Concordia^  auctoritas  scribentium,  diligentia  recipientium,  rationahi* 
litas  contentorum,  irrationabilitas  singulorum  errorum,  eocleffi® 
stabilitas  and  miraculorum  daritas^  according  to  Baur,  Lehrboch, 
p.  174. 

^  This  was  the  case,  e,  g.  with  Hugo  of  St  Victor,  and  Bichard 
ofStVictor.  Compi  Hugo  de  Sacramentis  fidei  L  i  p.  iii  c>  30 
(de  cognitione  divinitatis)  quoted  by  Leibner,  p^  17S,  s&  18^* 
Alia  enim  sunt  0a?  rations,  alia  A^cninclttm  rotion^m,  alia  «u^^ 
nemetpodterhsBcqum  stmt  contra  rationem.  Ex  ratione  sunt  ne- 
cessaria,  secundum  rationem  sunt  probabilia,  supra  rati<mem  mii^ 
bilia  contra  rationem  incredibilia.  Et  duo  quidem  extrema  omnino 
Jidem  non  capiunt    Quae  enim  sunt  ex  ratione  omnino  nota  snnt 
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et  credi  non  possant,  quoniam  sdimtur.  Quae  vero  contra  ra- 
tionem  sunt,  nulla  similiter  ratione  credi  possunt,  quoniam  non 
soscipiunt  ullam  rationem,  nee  acquiescit  his  ratio  aliqua.  Ergo 
qu»  secundum  rationem  sunt  et  qose  sunt  supra  rationem,  tan- 
tummodo  suscipiunt  fidem.  Et  in  primo  quidem  genere  fides 
ratione  adjuvatur  et  ratio  fide  perficitur,  quoniam  secundum  ra- 
tionem  sunt,  qusB  creduntur.  Quorum  veritatem  si  ratio  non 
eomprehendit,  fidei  tamen  i]l<»iim  non  oontradicit.  In  iis,  qu» 
supra  rationem  sunt,  non  adjuvatur  fides  ratione  ulla^  quoniam 
non  capit  ea  ratio,  quse  fides  credit,  et  tamen  est  aliquid,  quo 
ratio  admonetur  yenerari  fidem,  quam  non  eomprehendit  Que 
dicta  sunt  ergo  secundum  rationem,  probabilia  fuerunt  rationi  et 
sponte  acquieyit  eia  Quse  vero  supra  rationem  fuerunt,  ex  divina 
revelatione  prodita  sunt,  et  non  operata  est  in  eis  ratio,  sed  casti- 
gata  tamen,  ne  ad  ilia  contenderet. — ^The  theory  of  RuJuird  of  St. 
Victor  is  somewhat  more  complicated.  But  he  too  believed  '*  that 
Divine  Revelation  and  humcm  reason  agree  in  bearing  testimony 
to  the  one  truth,"  Ungelhardt,  Richard  von  St  Victor,  p.  66. 
Concerning  the  relation  in  which  contemplation  stands  to  medi- 
tation, as  well  as  respecting  the  six  different  kinds  of  the  former, 
see  Engelhardt,  Lap.  60,  ss.  John  of  Sali^ry,  on  the  con- 
trary, taught  that  the  endeavours  of  man  after  knowledge  must  be 
aided  by  God  himself  Policrat  lib.  vii.  c.  14  (BibL  max.  T.  zziii 
p.  352) :  Quisquis  ergo  viam  philosophandi  ingreditur,  ad  ostium 
gratisB  ejus  humiliter  pulset,  in  cujus  manu  liber  omnium  scien- 
dorum  est,  quern  solus  apeiit  agnus,  qui  occisus  est,  ut  ad  viam 
sapientise  et  verae  felicitatis  servum  reduceret  aberrantem.  Frus- 
tra  quis  sibi  de  capacitate  ingenii,  de  memorisB  tenacitate,  de 

assiduitate  studii,  de  linguae  volubilitate  blanditur Est  autem 

humilitati  conjuncta  simplidtas,  qua  discentium  inteOigentia  plu- 
rimum  adjuvatur.  Savonarola  appeals  to  the  internal  testimony. 
Triumph,  crucis  prooem.  quoted  by  Ruddbach,  p.  376 :  Licet  fides 
ez  causis  principiisque  naturalibus  demonstrari  non  possit,  ex 
manifestis  tamen  effectibus  validissimas  rationes  adducemus,  quas 
nemo  sanse  mentis  infidari  potent 
^  Oomp.  §  161,  note  5. 
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SOURCES  OF  KNOWLEDGE. — BIBLE  AND  THADITION. 

Though  the  Bible  was  still  theoretically  regarded  as 
the  highest  authority  in  all  religious  matters,^  yet  it  was 
gradually  overshadowed  by  tradition^  which  was  deemed 
of  equal  importance  with  Scripture.^  Its  doctrines  were 
more  and  more  corrupted  and  mixed  up  with  the  arbi- 
trary traditions  of  men.  In  addition  to  the  tradition  of 
the  church,  the  book  of  nature  was  held  in  reverence 
together  with  the  written  Word  of  God.^  Some  of  the 
mystical  sects  looked  upon  other  writings  beside  the 
Bible  as  Divine  gifts,^  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  honour 
their  own  imaginations  as  the  oracles  of  God  ^ 

^  Job.  Dam.  de  fide  Orth.  L  1 :  ndvra  rolinjv  rh  irapaSeSofiiifa 
^fup  Sid  T€  vofiov  KoL  irpo^nfT&v  koL  anr<HrroK(ov  koX  evofyyeKurrwv 
hexpfueOa  icaX  yivclxr/cofiev  ical  trifiofiev,  ovBev  Trepairipfo  rovrmv 

hn^Tfrovvre^ Tavra  rifiek  crkp^tofiev  koX  iv  avrcS/i  fjieumk- 

fiof,  fi^i  fiercUpovre:  opia  amvia^  fj/r^Si  inrepfialvovre^  rifv  delav 
irapdBoaiv.    Comp.  iv.  17.     Joh,  Scot  Erig,  de  div.  nat  L  c.  66, 
p.  37:  Sanctse  siquidem  Scripturse  in  omnibus  sequenda  est  auc- 
toritas,  quum  in  ea  veluti  quibusdam  stds  secretis  sedibus  Veritas; 
(he  makes,  however,  the  following  limitatioD):  non  tamen  ita 
credendum  est,  ut  ipsa  semper  propriis  verborum  seu  nominam 
signis  fraatnr,  divinam  nobis  naturam  insinuans ;  sed  quibusdam 
similitudinibus  variisque  translatorum  verborum  seu  nomisum 
modis  utitur,  infirmitati  nostrse  condescendens  nostrosque  adhuc 
rudes  infantilesque  sensus  simplici  doctrina  erigens.     Nor  can 
Scripture  contradict  reason,  c  68,  p.  38:  Nulla  itaque  auctoritas 
te  teireat  ab  his,  quae  rectae  contemplatioBis  rationabilis  suasio 
edocet.    Vera  enim  auctoritas  rectse  rationi  non  obsistit,  neque 
recta  ratio  verse  auctoritati.   Ambo  siquidem  ex  uno  fonte,  divina 
videlicet  sapientia  manere,  dubium  non  est.     Comp.  c  69,  p.  39. 
— John  of  Salisbury,  on  the  contrary,  used  much  more  unqua- 
lified language,  PoUcrat.  L  c.  (§  158,  note  5):  Serviendum  est 
ergo  scripturis,  non  dominandum.     Nisi  forte  quis  se  ipsum  dig- 
num  credat,  ut  augelis  debeat  domiuarL 
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^  J  oh.  Dam.  de  fide  orth.  [iv.  12:  Ainov  (Xpurrov)  oiv 
iK^exp^ieifoi  hfi  ai^aroXA?  irptMrtcvpovfieir  aypa<l>o^  Se  iariv  ^ 
irapdhoa-^^  airri  r&v  AirwrroKonr  iroKSh  yhp  arypdffxo^  fifuv 
'rr€Lpihoa'av\  Cap.  16:  "On  te  koX  irK&ara  oi  airoaroKoi  ar/pcufxi^ 
irapaBeSd/caai,  ypd(f>€i  JlavKo^  6  r&v  iOv&v  aTroaroko^  (2  Thess. 
a  15,  1  Cor.  XL  2).  De  imaginibus  Oral  i.  23.  (0pp.  L  p.  318): 
Ov  fAOvov  ypdfifia&i  Tr)p  iK«\f)<ruumic}fv  0€<rfia0€a-iap  wapiBatcav 

(pi  waripesi),  aXXit  koX  arfpcu^i^  rial  irapahoaeo'i, Ilodep  to 

TpU  fiairrl^eiv;  irodeif  ro  icar  avaroXa^  evx^o'dtu;  wodep  19  r&v  /tvcr* 
rrfpHov  irapdBoaif;,  k.t.\.  Comp.  Orat  ii  16,  p.  338.  John  Scotus 
JErigena,  by  drawing  a  parallel  between  Scripture  and  reason^ 
seems  to  subordinate  tradition  to  both  of  them  (and  especially  to 
reason)  L  c.  71,  p.  39 :  Omnis  autem  auctoritas,  quse  vera  ratione 
non  approbatur»  infirma  videtur  esse.  Vera  autem  ratio,  quum 
yirtutibus  suis  rata  atque  immutabilis  munitur,  nullius  auctoritatis 
adstipulatione  roborari  indiget  Nil  enim  aliud  videtur  mihi  esse 
vera  auctoritas,  nisi  rationis  virtute  cooperta  Veritas  et  a  aacris 

patribua  ad  posteritatis  utilitatem  litteris  commendata Ideoque 

prms  ratione  utendum  est   ac  deinde  auctoritate ibid. 

iv.  9:  Non  sanctorum  patrum  sententiae,  prsesertim  si  plurimis 
notae  sunt,  introducendse  sunt,  nisi  ubi  summa  necessitas  robo- 
randse  ratiocinationis  exegeiit  propter  eos,  qui  cum  sint  rationis 
inscii,  plus  auctoritati  quam  rationi  succumbimt — Erigena>  how- 
ever, was  almost  alone  in  his  views.  Most  writers  adopted  the 
definitions  propounded  by  Augustine  and  Vincentius  Lerinensis 
during  the  preceding  period  (comp.  §  122).  Thus  Alcuin  ad- 
monished to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  generally  received,  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  new  terms,  etc.  (in  Ep.  ad  Felic.  0pp.  L  p.  783, 
comp.  p.  791,  sa)  Porro  nos  intra  terminos  apostolicse  doctrines 
et  sanctse  romance  ecclesiae  firmiter,  stamus:  illorum  probatissi- 
mam  sequentes  auctoritatem,  et  sanctissimis  inhserentes  doctrinis^ 
nihil  novi  inferentes,  nullaque  recipientes,  nisi  quse  in  illorum 
catholicis  inveniuntur  scriptia  Abdard,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
his  work:  Sic  et  non,  undermined  the  authority  of  the  earlier 
Fathers,  and  consequently  that  of  tradition.  He  authority  of 
Aristotle  was  added  in  later  times  to  that  of  the  church,  till  the 
authority  of  Scripture  was  again  prominently  brought  forward  as 
the  highest  and  only  true  one  in  the  age  immediately  preceding 
the  Keformation  (thus  by  Wydiffe).  [  Vaughan,  Life  of  Wycliffe, 
il  312, 18]. 
^  John  Scotus  Erigena  maintains  that  every  creature  is  a  theo- 
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phany  of  Qod,  de  div.  nat  iiL  19.     Acoording  to  the  TheoL  nsto- 
ralis  of  Raymund  of  Sabunde,  God  has  granted  to  men  iwo 
difTeient  books,  yiz.  the  book  of  nature,  and  the  book  of  reve- 
lation; they  neither  can,  nor  must  contradict  each   other;    the 
ktter,  however,  is  not  accessible  to  all,  but  only  to  the  priesta. 
All  knowledge  must  commence  with  the  former,  which  is  equally 
within  the  reach  of  the  laity;  every  creature  is  a  character  written 
by  Ood  himself     But  the  highest  knowledge  is  the  love  of  Qod  as 
the  only  thing  which  man  can  offer  to 'the  Deity  of  his  own. 
Ckmip.  Hase^  Ejurchengeschichte,  §  287.     Tennemann,  viiL  p.  964, 
as. — ^In  a  similar  mamier  St,  Bernard  asserted,  that  what  he  was 
able  to  accomplish  in  the  way  of  interpreting  Scriptaiet,  and  what 
he  understood  of  Divine  things^  he  had  acquired  by  contempla- 
tion and  prayer,  especially  in  forests  and  fields,  and  that  he  had 
had  no  other  teacher  than  beeches  and  oaks;  see  Neander,  der 
heilige  Bemhard,  p.   6.     Comp.  Bruder  Berthold'8  Predigten, 
edited  by  Eling,  p.  113,  where  the  same  notion  of  two  books 
(heaven  and  earth)  occurs.* 

^  Thus  the  Spirituales  in  particular  attached  great  importance 
to  the  Evangelium  setemum  (prophecies  o{  Joachim,  abbot  of 
Flore  in  Calabria,  who  died  A.D.  1202).  On  the  said  work  oomp 
Engdhardt,  Eirchenhistorische  Abhandlungen,  ErL  1832,  Na  1. 
Extracts  from  it  are  given  by  dArgentr^,  ColL  judidorum  de 
novis  error.    Paris,  1728,  T.  L  p.  163,  sa 

^  Some  writers  went  so  far  as  to  make  the  most  daring  asser- 
tions; thus  David  of  Dinanto  maintained,  that  Qod  had  made 
communications  by  Ovid  no  less  than  by  Augustine,  Engeihardl, 
L  c.  p.  255.  The  Beguines  taught,  quod  homo  magis  tenetor 
sequi  instinctum  interiorem,  quam  veritatem  evangelii,  quod  quo- 
tidie  prsedicatur;  see  the  epistle  of  John^  bishop  of  Strasbuig,  in 
Mosheim,  L  c.  p.  258.    Comp.  §  161. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  oheervation  that  Scripture  is  mudi  more  finnly  establiabed 
than  tradition,  which  undexgoes  more  or  leas  frequent  changes,  uid  ia  some- 
timea  subatitated  by  aomething  elae,  aa  in  the  above  case,  by  nature ;  John 
Sootua  Erigena  introduced  reaaon  in  the  room  of  tradition,  and  the  mystica 
did  the  aame  with  regard  to  internal  revelation. 
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I  160- 

THE  CANON  OF  THE  BIBLE  AND  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

In  acoordance  with  what  had  been  decided  in  the  pre- 
ceding period  reelecting  the  Canon  of  the  Bible^  the 
liitin  church  generallj  regarded  the  books  commonly 
called  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  part  of 
it^  The  Faulicians  in  the  East  rejected  (like  the  Gnos- 
tics) the  Old  Test,  and  the  writings  of  Peter.^  Bat  as 
late  as  the  age  of  the  Garlovingians  doubts  were  enter- 
tained even  within  the  pale  of  the  catholic  church  itself 
respecting  the  genuineness  of  various  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament.^ 

^  Comp.  the  Canon  of  Isidoras  Hispalensis  de  eccles.  off.  L  c 
12,  quoted  by  Miinscher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  ii  p.  106,  and  the  deci- 
sions of  synods  on  this  point  See  also  John  Damasc,  iv.  17  [he 
adopts  lihe  Canon  of  the  council  of  Laodieea,  and  mentions  some 
apociyphal  books  (i)  Ilavdpero^,  rovr^mv  ^  Sof^ia  rou  SaKa-- 
fUnrro^,  §caX  ^  <ro^ta  rov  ^Ifftrav),  respecting  whidi  he  remarks: 
ivdperoi  fihf  tcaX  waKal,  aXk*  oiK  ^ipiJ0fwvm<Uf  oifSe  itomrro  iv  rff 
icc^3«rr^].  Concerning  the  apociyphal  writingB  some  western  theo- 
logians^ such  as  Odo  of  Clugny,  Hugo  of  St  Victor,  John  of 
Salisbury^  Hugo  of  St  Caro,  and  others,  appealed  to  Jerome,  but 
the  Canon  of  Augustine  was  more  generally  adopted.  See  Mun- 
#c&«r,  I  c  p.  107,  and  Liebner,  Hugo  von  St  Victor,  p.  129. 

*  According  to  Petrus  Siculus,  quoted  by  Wettgteiny  Nov.  Test 
u.  p.  681,  de  Wette,  Einleitung  ins  Neue  Test  p.  281. 

'  **  The  monks  of  the  monastery  of  St,  Gotten  ventured  to  point 
oiut  what  they  thought  umoorthy  of  Ood  in  the  Canon  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  Concerning  the  books  of  Chronicles  and 
Esther,  their  opinion  was:  in  eis  littera  non  pro  auctoritate, 
tantum  pro  mem^ma  tenetur.  They  judged  in  like  manner  of 
the  book  of  Judith,  and  of  the  Maccabees/'  Johannesvon  M^Uler, 
Geechichte  der  Schweuerischen  Eidgenossen,  Book  i  cL  12,  p. 
287,  aooordmg  to  Nother,  de  interpretat  S.S.  ad  Salomonem  in 
Fez,  thes.  aneod.  T.  L 
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§  161. 

INSPIRATION. 

Generally  speaking,  the  notions  hitherto  entertained 
respecting  inspiration  continued  to  prevail  in  the  charch.^ 
The  assertion  oi  Agobardy  Archbishop  of  lAfons,  that  the 
sacred  penmen  had  not  always  adhered  to  the  rules  of  the 
grammar,  called  forth  decided  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Fredegisy  abbot  of  TourSy  against  which  Agobard  defended 
himself  with  good  common  sense.^    Euthymitis  Zigabenus 
met  with  less  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  church, 
though  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  his  opinion  respecting 
the  discrepancies  respecting  the  different  evangelists.^ 
The  scholastic  divines  endeavoured  to  define  more  pre- 
cisely the  idea  of  inspiration,^  while  the  mystics  more  or 
less  confounded  the  idea  of  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Writ 
with  that  of  Divine  inspiration  in  general.^    On  the 
whole^  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  theologians 
of  the  present  period,  whose  tendency  was  of  a  poetic 
nature,  continued  to  believe  in  the  power  of  Divine  in- 
spiration (which  they  extended  beyond  the  Canon  of  the 
Bible),  and  were  far  from  restricting  the  fulness  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  single  book,  however  much  importance  might 
be  attached  to  its  Divine  origin.^ 

^  Job.  Dam.  de  fide  ortL  iv.  c.  17  (0pp.  i  p.  282):  Aia 
wvevfiaro^  rolwv  arfLov  S  re  vofw^  koX  oi  irpoipf^ai,  eieufYeKurrai 
9caX  airocToXoi  koX  TroLfiive^  i\dK7f<rav  koX  Bt£da'KaXot,  Ilaa'a 
rolvw  ypcujiii  OeoTTpevaro^  irdvr<o<;  icaX  (o^^/u>9  ic  r.  X.  (2  Tim. 
iiL16). 

^  Agobard  ad  Fredegisium  Abbatem  (0pp.  Par.  p.  157»  as.) 
Abbot  Fredegis  would  have  extended  infidlibility  even  to  trans- 
lators and  commentators.  Concerning  the  sacred  penmen  them- 
selves, Fredegis  asserted:  Turpe  est  credere  Spir.  Sanctum,  qui 
omnium  gentium  linguas  mentibus  Apostolorum  infudit,  meth 
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citatem  potius  per  eos,  quam  nobUttatem  uniuscujusque  linguae 
locutum  esse ;  hence  he  farther  maintained :  Ut  non  solum  sensum 
prsBdicationis  et  modos  vel  argumenta  dictionum  Spir.  S.  eis  in- 
spiraverit,  sed  etiam  ipsa  corporalia  verba  extrinsecns  in  ora  illo- 
rum  ipse  formaverit.    Agobard  replied  as  follows:  Quod  si  ita 

sentitis,  quanta  absnrditas  sequetur,  quis  dinumerare  poteiit? 

Bestat  ergo  ut  sicut  ministerio  angelico  vox  articulata  formata  est 
in  ore  asinae,  ita  dicatis  formari  in  ore  Prophetarum,  et  tunc  talis 
etiam  absnrditas  sequetur,  ut  si  tali  modo  verba  et  voces  verborum 
acceperunt,  sensum  ignorarent;  sed  absit  talia  ddiramenta  cogir 
tare.  He  quoted  several  instances  from  Scripture  relative  to  dif- 
ferences of  style,  and  to  confessions  on  the  part  of  writers  them- 
selves, e,g,  £zod.  iv.  and  1  Oor.  L — ^Laus  divinsB  sapientiae  (he 
continued)  in  sacris  mysteriis  et  in  doctrina  spiritus  invenitur,  non 

in  inventionibus  verborum Vos  sic  laudatis^  ut  laude  vestra 

magis  minoretur,  quam  augeatur  (divina  majestas),  quoniam  in 
his,  quae  eztrinsecus  sunt,  dicitis  nobilitatem  linguarum  minis- 
trasse  Apostolis  Spiritum  Sanctum,  ut  confuse  et  indifferenter 
cum  ApostoUs  omnes  interpretes  et  quoscunque  expositores  laudetis 
et  defendatis.  "  Near  as  Agobard  was  to  drawing  a  precise  dis- 
tinction between  the  Divine  and  that  which  is  peculiarly  human  in 
the  idea  of  inspiration,*'  yet  he  was  ixt  from  "fuUy  developing  it,** 
Neander,  Eirchengeschichte  iv.  p.  388.  (Thus  Agobard  sup- 
posed, p.  164>,  that  the  sacred  penman  could  have  written  better 
if  they  would  have  done  so,  but  that  they  accommodated  them- 
selves to  human  infirmities).  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  in- 
fetred  from  the  assertion  of  Fred^is  that  he  would  have  reason 
entirely  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Scripture.  He  thought  that 
reason  was  confirmed  and  protected  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 
Gomp.  Ritter,  viL  p.  189. 

*  Comment  in  Evang.  MattL  c  xiL  8  (T.  L  p.  465,  ed.  Matthias). 
Gomp.  Schrockh,  Eirchengesch.  zzviiL  p.  310.  That  one  evan- 
gelist sometimes  relates  what  is  omitted  by  another,  etc.,  he  simply 
attributes  to  the  circumstance,  that  they  did  not  veiy  exactly  re* 
collect  all  the  events  of  the  life  of  Ghrist,  because  it  was  not  till  a 
considerable  space  of  time  had  elapsed  that  they  composed  their 
narratives. 

^  **  However  much  the  scholastic  divines  have  done  in  the 
devdopment  of  all  the  other  ideas  which  determine  the  sphere  of 
revdation,  and  however  much  we  owe  to  them,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  fact  ihatjthey  defined  the  objective  idea  of  a  miracle, 
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their  definitions  concerning  this  point  (the  doctrine  of  inspiraiion) 
are  ffery  scanty.  This  point  was  assumed  as  a/n  dpyif  irpumi 
which  needed  no  further  proof  i7ia>smv/ch  as  the  whole  Christian 
chwrch  moved  in  this  dem^ent*'  Rudelbach,  die  Lehre  yon  der 
Inspiratioii  der  heiligeii  Schiift  (oomp.  §  32),  p.  4S,  49.  We  find, 
however,  more  precise  definitions  in  the  writings  of  the  principal 
scholastic  divines,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus^  The  for- 
mer treats  of  the  subject  in  question  in  his  Summa  theolog.  Para 
L  qn.  1,  art.  9, 10,  the  latter  in  his  prol.  Sententt  qn.  2,  quoted  by 
MUnscher  ed.  by  von  Colin,  L  c.  p.  103-5. 

^  On  this  point  too  the  opinions  were  different  The  more 
considerate  mystics,  such  as  the  disciples  of  the  school  of  St, 
Victor,  adhered  closely  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  ascribed 
inspiration  to  them  in  a  peculiar  sense.  CSomp.  Liebner^  Hugo 
von  St  Victor,  p.  128,  s&  (little  is  there  said  respecting  the  idea 
of  inspiration  itself,  but  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  every- 
where presupposed).  Hugo  supposed  that  in  some  instances 
the  sacred  penmen  had  drawn  from  their  own  resources,  e.  g, 
the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  see  Liebner  p.  160;  but  in  other 
places  he  distinguished  between  the  Divine  and  that  which  is 
peculiarly  human.  Thus  he  observed  concerning  Obadiah,  that 
he  combined  profound  ideas  witii  a  plain  style,  and  was  sparing 
in  words,  but  rich  in  thoughts,  ibid.  p.  163. — JSavonarolay  whose 
opinions  were  allied  to  those  of  the  mystics,  also  believed  that 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  are,  strictly  speaidng,  inspired  by  God; 
but  he  proceeded  on  the  principle  (as  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Chrysostom  had  done  before  him,  comp.  §  32,  note  8,  and 
§  119,  note  4),  that  the  gospels  were  originally  written  not  so 
much  on  tables  of  stone,  or  sheets  of  paper,  as  into  hearts  of 
flesh  by  means  of  the  finger  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  He 
admitted  at  the  same  time  that  limitation  according  to  which 
God  did  not  use  the  sacred  writers  as  instrum^its  which  have 
no  will  of  their  own,  but  suffered  women  to  talk  as  women,  and 
shepherds  as  shefdierds,  eta  see  Rudelbach,  Savcmarola,  p.  3S5, 
36.  Savoiiar(da^  however,  did  not  limit  in^iration  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  it  is  well  known  that  he  ascribed  pro- 

*  Similar  definitione  were  set  fortii  ooncenung  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Test 
by  the  rabbins  of  the  middle  ages,  Moses  Maimonides  and  others,  see  Budd- 
hach^  L  c.  p.  60,  ss.  And  how  much  attention  some  of  the  schoolmen  must 
have  given  to  the  subject  in  question,  may  be  seen  from  the  circumstance  that 
Aritdni  spent  vshoh  mghts  in  meditating  on  it,  see  Miihler,  L  e.  p.  52. 
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phetic  gifts  to  himadfy  though  without  making  any  boast  of 
them.  Concerning  this  prophetic  gift,  as  well  as  that  claimed  by 
Joachim  and  Brigitta,  see  Budelbach,  L  c.  p.  297,  ss. ;  the  views 
of  Savonarola  himself  on  this  subject  are  given  ibid.  p.  303 
(they  are  taken  from  the  Compendium  revelationum). — The 
fanatic  mystics,  on  the  contrary,  maintained,  in  opposition  to 
Scripture,  that  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  were  above 
the  law,  see  Mosheim,  de  Beguinis,  p.  216,  or  openly  taught: 
multa  in  Evangeliis  esse  poetica^  quas  non  sunt  vera^  sicut  est 
illud:  Venite,  benedicti,  etc.  Item,  quod  magis  homines  debent 
credere  humanis  conceptibus,  qui  procedunt  ex  corde,  quam 
doctrinse  evangelicse.  Item,  aliquos  ex  eis  posse  meliores  libros 
reparare  omnibus  libris  catholic®  fidei,  etc.,  quoted  by  Mosheim, 
1.  c.  p.  258.— Comp.  §  1 59. 

*  Thomas  Aquinas  says,  P.  L  Qu.  xii.  art.  13  (the  passi^  re- 
fers, properly  speaking,  to  the  visions  recorded  in  Scripture,  but 
admits  of  a  more  general  application) :  Lumen  uaturale  inteUeo- 
tus  confortatur  per  inftisionem  luminis  gratuiti  et  interdum 
etiam  phantasmata  in  imaginatione  nominis  formantur  divinitus, 
magis  experimentia  res  divinas,  quam  ea,  quae  naturaliter  a  sensi- 
bilibus  accipimus.  "  Such  an  extraordinary  and  direct  inr 
spircUion  was  formerly  ascribed  to  ITuymas,  Scotus,  and  other 
theologians,  when  the  accounts  of  frequefnt  appearances  and 
visits  on  the  part  of  Ood,  as  weU  as  other  blessed  and  holy 
beings,  were  generally  believed"  Semler,  introduction  to 
Baumgarten,  iL  p.  63. — It  was  the  opinion  of  the  mystics  that 
higher  divine  inspiration  was  still  vouchsafed  to  the  pious. 
Oerson,  Consid.  X. :  Intelligentia  simplex  est  vis  animse  cognitiva^ 
suspiciens-  immediate  a  Deo  naturalem  quandam  lucem',  in  qua 
et  per  quam  principia  prima  cognoscuntur  esse  vera  et  certissima 
terminis  apprehensis  (quoted  by  Liebner,  Hugo  von  St.  Victor,  p. 
340,  where  ftirther  details  are  given  respecting  the  mystical 
doctrine  of  revelation  as  held  by  Hugo  and  Bichard  of  St.  Victor). 
The  reader  may  compare  with  this  opinion  the  views  of  Tauter 
(Predigten,  i  p.  124),  who  made  a  distinction  between  active  and 
passive  reason.  The  latter  must  act  upon  the  former;  but  it 
receives  its  own  revelations  from  God.  In  accordance  with  earlier 
notions  inspiration  was  extended  even  to  worldly  subjects,  e.  g,  to 
poetiy.  Thus  it  is  said  in  the  biography  of  St  Elizabeth  concern- 
ing the  singers  on  the  Wartbui^jr:  ''they  contended  against  each 
other  with  song%  and  enriched  their  songs  with  pretty  mysteries 

2h 
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'which  they  had  borrowed  from  Holy  writ,  without  being  very 
learned  men:  for  God  had  revealed  it  to  them;"  see  Kobersiein, 
uber  das  Qedicht  vom  Wartbnrgkriege.  Nanmburg  1823,  4. 
Append,  p.  66.  Comp.  also  Eonrad  yon  Wiirzburg's  Trojan- 
erkrieg  in  Wackemagds  Lesebuch,  i.  col.  706. 


§  162. 

INTERPRETATION   OF  SCRIPTURE  —  EXTENT   OF   THE 

PERUSAL   OF  THE   BIBLE. 

[Davidson,  Sacred  Hermeneutics,  p.  163-192.] 

A  sound  interpretation  which  rests  on  a  grammatico- 
historical  basis^  was  scarcely  known  in  consequence  of 
the  neglect  of  philological  studies^  and  it  was  not  until 
the  close  of  this  period,  that  a  new  light  began  to  dawn. 
Scripture  was  interpreted  either  in  close  and  slavish  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  the  church  and  tradition* 
or  in  an  arbitrary  and  allegorical  manner;  the  former 
was  the  system  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  subtile 
scholasticism,  the  latter  that  of  speculative  mystics.^ 
John  Scotus  Erigena  taught  an  infinite  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture^^ others  adopted  Origen's  notions  of  a  threefold^  or 
Augustine's  idea  of  a  fourfold  sense  of  Scripture,  while 
some  even  went  so  far  as  to  speak  of  a  sevenfold  or 
eightfold  sense.^  Principles  of  interpretation^  however, 
were  not  altogether  overlooked;  some  of  them  were 
practically  useful.^  The  rulers  of  the  church  endeavoured 
(from  fear  of  heresy)  to  restrict  the  perusal  of  the  Bible 
on  the  part  of  the  people,^  while  private  individuals  were 
anxious  to  recommend  it.^  Sound  scriptural  views  and 
biblical  interpretation  are  found  in  the  writings  of  John 
Wesself  "  the  characteristic  feature  of  whose  tJieohgy  is  a 
biblical  tendency r'^ 

1  See  ite&ner  Hugo  of  St  Victor,  p.  182,  188:  «  Th&y  \ike 
commentators  of  the  present  period]  would  either  rest  satiated 
with  collecting  the  interpretations  of  the  Fathers  according  to  the 
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popular  notion  of  a  threefold  sense  of  Scripture;  or  they  would 
pursue  an  independent  course  of  exegesis,  so  as  to  dispense  with 
aU  investigations  of  a  philosophical  and  antiquarian  character, 
further  to  develop  the  said  notioji  of  a  threefold  sense,  and  to  in- 
dulge freely  in  those  spectdcUions  to  which  a  right  or  wrong  ap- 
prehension of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  would 
accidentally  give  rise.  The  former  method  was  almost  exdusivdy 
adopted  till  the  eleventh  century.  But  it  being  found  to  be  un- 
satisfactory, when  from  the  middle  of  that  century  a  new  spiritual 
life  began  to  nuinifest  itself,  and  both  mysticism  and  scholasticism 
were  flourishing,  the  other  method  was  resorted  to.  This  new 
kind  of  mysticO'dialectic  exegesis seems  to  have  been  princi- 
pally developed,  though  rhot  first  introduced,  and  brought  into 
general  use  by  Rupert  of  Duytz  (he  died  A.D.  1135).  A  wide 
and  fertile  fi>dd  was  thus  opened  for  mystical  and  subtile  investi- 
gations. Both  the  mystics  and  scholastics,  though  each  in  his  own 
way,  brought  now  all  their  contempkUions  and  specvlabions  into 
Scripture,  and  carried  this  often  so  far  as  to  leave  scarcdy  any 
traces  of  the  simple  meaning  of  holy  writ*' 

^  De  div.  nat  ill  24,  p.  132,  [134]:  Infinitus  conditor  Sacrse 
Scripturse  in  mentibus  prophetarum,  Spiritis  Sanctus,  infinitos  in 
ea  constituit  intellectus,  ideoque  nullins  ezpositoris  sensus  sensum 
alterins  aufert,  diunmodo  sanse  fidei  catholicseque  professioni 
convemat,  quod  qtdsque  dioat,  siye  aliande  accipiens,  sive  a  se 
ipso  iUmninatos,  tameii  a  Deo  inveniens.  Comp.  iiL  26,  iv.  5» 
p.  164.  He  compares  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  a  peacock's  feather, 
the  smallest  particle  of  which  glitters  in  various  colours.  Comp. 
Hitter,  viL  p.  213.  How  very  anxious  he  was  to  penetrate 
the  hidden  meaning  of  Scripture,  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing passage,  v.  37,  p.  307 :  0  Domine  Jesu,  nullum  aliud  prsa- 
mium,  nullum  aUam  beatitudinem,  nullum  aliud  gaudium  a  te 
postulo,  nisi  ut  purum  absque  ullo  errore  fallacis  theorise  verba 
tua^  quse  per  tuum  Sanctum  Spiritum  inspirita  simt^  intelligam. 

'  Thus  Paschcuius  Badbert  taught  a  direefold  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture, viz.  1.  The  literal  (historical)  sense;  2.  The  spiritual  and 
mystical  (that  which  refers  to  the  church);  and,  3.  The  moral 
(relative  to  the  soul  of  every  individual  Christian).  Babanus 
Maurus  spoke  of  a  fourfold  sense:  1.  History;  2.  Allegory; 
3.  Tropology;  4.  Anagogy.  [Davidson,  Lap.  165,  66.]  Hugo 
of  St  Victor  (see  Liebner,  Lap.  133,  s&)  and  Savonarola  (see 
Mudelbach,  p.  342),  did  the  same.      [Davidson,  L  c.  p.  173; 
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History  relates  what  is  done;  allegory  teaches  what  is  to  be 
understood;  anagogy  what  is  to  be  sought;  tropology  what  is  to 
be  done.]  Angdoniy  a  monk  at  Lnxeuil,  held  the  notion  of  a 
sevenfold  sense:  1.  The  historical;  2.  The  allegorical;  3.  The 
intermediate  sense  which  lies  between  the  two  preceding  ones; 
4.  The  tropical  (that  referring  to  the  Trinity) ;  6.  The  parabolical ; 

6.  That  sense  which  has  regard  to  the  two  natures  of  Christ;  and, 

7.  The  moral:  see  PeSy  thesaurus,  Tom.  L  and  Schmid,  Mysticis- 
mus  des  Mittelalters,  p.  76.     Concerning  the  eightfold  sense,  see 
Marrier  on  Odonis  Cluniacensis  moralia  iu  lobum  (BibL  Max. 
Patr.  T.  xvii.  p.  315):  1.  Sensus  literalis  vel  historicus;  2.  AHe- 
goricus  vel   parabolicus;    3.   Tropologicus  Tel  etymologicus ;   4. 
Anagogicus  vel  analogicus;  5.  Typicus  vel  exemplaris;  6.  Ana- 
phoricus  vel  proportionalis ;   7.    Mysticus  vel  apocalypticus;   8. 
Boarcademicus  vel  primordiaUs  (t.  e.  quo  ipsa  principia  rerom 
comparantur  cum  beatitudine  aeterna  et  tota  dispensatione  salntis, 
veluti  loquendo  de  regno  Dei,  quod  omnia  sint  ad  Deum  ipsnm, 
unde  manarunt,  reditura).     The  threefold  sense  of  Scripture  was 
itself  mystically  interpreted,  e.  g.  by  St,  Bernard  (Sermo  92,  de 
diversis).     The  brid^room  conducts  the  bride,  1.  Into  the  gar- 
den: the  historical  sense;  2.  Into  the  different  cellars  for  spices, 
fruit,  and  wine:   the  moral  sense;   3.  Into  the  cubiculum:   the 
mystical  sense.     And  Hildebert  of  Mans  compared  the  fourfold 
sense  of  Scripture  to  the  four  legs  of  the  table  of  the  Lord 
(Sermo  ii.  in  fest.  assimitionis  Marise).     See  LentZy  Geschichte  der 
Homiletik,  i.  p.  275. 

^  Thus  Hvgo  of  St  Victor  cautioned  against  indulging  in  alle- 
gorical interpretation,  and  asserted  the  equally  great  importance 
of  literal  interpretation,  praenott.  c.  5,  quoted  by  Lidmer,  p.  142. 
[Cum  igitur  mystica  intelligentia  nonnisi  ex  his^  quae  primo 
loco  litera  proponit,  coUigatur:  miror  qua  fronte  quidam  alle- 
goriarum  se  doctores  jactitent^  qui  ipsam  adhuc  primam  litersB 
significationem  ignorant  Nos  inquiunt,  scripturam  legimus 
sed  non  legimus  literam.  Non  curamus  de  Utera^  sed  allegoriam 
docemus.  Quomodo  ergo  scripturam  legitis,  et  literam  non 
legitis?  Si  enim  litera  toUUur,  ecriptwra  quid  es^.^"— **Noli 
itaque  de  intelligentia  scripturarum  gloriari,  quamdiu  literam 
ignoras." — "  NoK  igitur  in  verbo  dei  despicere  humilitatem,  quia 
per  liumilitatem  illuminaris  ad  divinitatem.  Quasi  lutum  tibi 
videtur  totum  hoc;  et  ideo  fortasse  pedibus  conculcaa  Sed 
audi:   luto   isto  coeci   oculi   ad  videndum   illuminantur."]     But 
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his  own  expositions  are  sometimes  fanciful  and  trifling,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  example  given  by  Liebner,  p.  163.  [0pp.  T.  i.  fol. 
151,  coL  4,  ad  Obadiah,  vers.  18:  In  the  house  of  Jacob  the  fire 
of  human  repentance  burns,  in  the  house  of  Joseph  the  flame  of 
wisdom  shines^  in  the  house  of  Esau  all  is  full  of  the  stubble  of 
malice.  But  conscience  (by  which  he  means  Jacob)  consumes  the 
stubble  of  vice,  destroys  the  hay  of  crime,  bums  to  ashes  the  wood 
of  sin,  and  now  the  wholesome  fire  of  repentance  is  burning  which 
expels  the  malice  of  Esau,  and  destroys  the  pernicious  cares  of  the 
world.  After  this  the  flame  of  heavenly  love  is  kindled  in  the 
soul,  the  sun  of  righteousness  shines  into  it,  it  turns  to  its  bride- 
groom  in  the  uninterrupted  desire  of  love,  and  fixes  the  spiritual 
eyes  of  the  purest  heart  upon  his  beauty;  it  (the  soul)  is  animated 
(lit  kindled)  by  the  increase  of  virtues,  the  conflict  of  heavenly 
afiections,  the  longing  after  heavenly  embraces,  the  hope  of  coming 
into  contact  with  the  Divine,  the  sweet  smell  of  kisses,  and  the 
thirst  caused  by  transcendent  desires,  and  the  flame  of  Divine 
wisdom  (Joseph)  shines  ui  it  But  this  state  produces  the  fruits 
of  innocence,  the  jewels  of  grace,  and  the  flowers  of  glorious  works 
by  which  the  inordinate  will,  viz.,  Esau,  is  consumed,  and  the 
temptations  of  vanity  are  resisted.]  Thomas  Aquinas  laid  down 
the  following  principle  (Summa^  P.  i.  Qu.  102,  art.  1):  In  omnibus, 
qu8B  S.  Scriptura  tradit,  pro  fundamento  tenenda  Veritas  historica 
et  desuper  spirituales  expositiones  fabricandse. — ^According  to 
Savonarola  the  first  condition  of  a  productive  system  of  interpre- 
tation is  to  be  filled  with  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  sacred 
books  are  written,  i,  e.  the  spirit  of  fsuth,  etc.  See  Rt^ddbach,  p. 
339,  ss. 

^  See  the  prohibitions  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  (aj).  1199),  of  the 
Ck)ncil.  Tolosanum  (a.d.  1229),  Canon  the  14;th:  Prohibemus  etiam 
ne  libros  Veteris  Test  aut  Novi  laici  permittantur  habere:  nisi 
forte  Psalterium,  vel  Breviarium  pro  divinis  officiis,  aut  horas  B. 
Marise  aliquis  ex  dievotione  habere  velit  Sed  ne  prsemissos  libros 
habeant  in  vulgari  translatos,  auctissime  inhibemus.  Cone.  Tarra- 
gonense  (a.d.  1234),  Can.  2:  Item  statuimus  ne  aliquis  libros 
Veteris  vel  Novi  Test  in  Romania  habeat  Et  si  aliquis  habeat, 
infra  octo  dies  post  publicationem  hujusmodi  constitutionis  a  tem- 
pore sententise  tradat  eos  loci  EpLscopo  combv/rendos:  quod  nisi 
fecerit,  sive  clericus  fuerit,  sive  laicu.s,  tanquam  suspectus  de 
hseresi,  quousque  se  purgaverit,  habeatur.     See  also  the  works  of 
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Ussher,  Wharton,  Hegelmaier,  and  Onymus,  which  are  mentioned 
by  MUnscher  von  Colin,  ii  1 09. 

^  Thus  John  Damascenus,  iv.  17,  recommended  the  i)^iisal  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  though  in  a  rather  fanciful  manner.  He 
called  them  rbv  KdXKurrov  TrapdBeurov,  top  eiKoSff,  rov  ykv/cvTctrw, 
TOP  mpaunarov,  rov  frainoloi^  r&v  voepSw  Oea^opwv  opvimv  Kekor- 
Sfijficurc  ir€pi/ry)(pvvTa  fni&v  rii  Srra  /c,  r.  X.  Ansehn  also  strongly 
recommended  the  perusal  of  the  Bible  in  his  Tractatus  asceticus; 
quoted  by  Mahler,  L  c.  p.  62.  Bonaventura  (Prindpium  in  libros 
sacros)  did  the  same.  Comp.  Lentz,  Geschichte  der  Homiletlk,  i 
p.  290.  Concerning  the  Biblia  Pauperum  of  BonaTentura,,  see 
ibid.  L  c.  Bespecting  the  effects  produced  by  the  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures  upon  the  Waldenses,  see  the  account  given  by  Bainmns 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  BibL  Patr.  Lugd.  T.  zzv.,  quoted 
by  Neander,  kleine  Gdegenheitsschiiften,  p.  162;  concerning  the 
efforts  of  the  friars  of  common  life  for  the  spread  of  biblical  know- 
ledge among  the  people,  see  Neander,  L  c.  p.  182,  note. — Gerhard 
ZethoU,  a  priest,  who  was  a  member  of  the  association  of  pious 
Christians  at  Deventer,  composed  a  treatise:  de  utilitate  lectionis 
sacrarum  litterarum  in  lingua  vulgari :  see  Jacobi  Bevii  Daventria 
illustrata>  p.  41.     Extracts  from  it  are  given  by  Neander,  L  c 

^  UUmann,  Johann  Wessel,  p.  190,  ss. 


SECOND    SECTION. 


THEOLOGY 

(inclusive  of  cosmology,  angelology,  demonology,  etc.) 

§  163. 

THE  EXISTENCE  OF  ODD. 

The  proofs  of  the  existence  of  Grod  have  their  proper 
origin  in  the  scholastic  philosophy.  That  which  formerly 
was  but  the  semblance  of  an  argument,  now  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  philosophical  demonstration.  Thus  the 
cosmohgicd  proof  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  was  fully  de- 
veloped by  John  Damciscenus}  the  ontological  proof  of 
Augustine  and  Boethius  was  established  with  philoso- 
phical precision  by  Ansdm  of  Canterbury.^  Gaunilo,  a 
monk,  resting  on  a  kind  of  empirical  and  popular  phi- 
losophy, raised  objections  of  a  somewhat  futile  nature  to 
the  proof  of  Anselm,  which  were  ingeniously  refuted  by 
the  latter.^  The  fate  which  the  said  proof  met  with^ 
was  various.^  While  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God  in  a  different  way,  viz.  from 
contingency,^  the  theologians  of  the  thirteenth  century 
in  general,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  in  particular,  returned 
to  the  argument  of  Anselm,  though  they  modified  it  in 
various  ways.^  Raimund  of  SaJmnde  propounded  what  is 
called  the  moral  proofs  according  to  which  the  existence 
of  an  eternal  author  of  reward  and  punishment  is  inferred 
from  the  moral  freedom  and  accountability  of  rational 
creatures.^  And,  lastly,  we  may  mention  the  historical 
proof  of  Savonarola,^  and  others,  who  endeavoured  to 
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demonstrate  the  existence  of  Grod  from  the  consensus 
gentium. — ^There  were,  however,  those  who  showed  the 
unsatis&ctory  nature  of  the  said  arguments,  or  at  least 
abstained  from  the  use  of  all  proofs  of  such  a  nature, 
and  simply  appealed  to  the  direct  manifestations  of  God 
in  the  heart  of  man.  John  Duns  Scotus^  and  William 
Ockam^^  belonged  to  the  former,  John  Wessel,^^  and  most 
of  all  the  mystics,  belonged  to  the  latter  class  of  theolo- 
gians.^2 

^  De  fide  orthod.  L  3.  John  Damascenus  proceeds  from  the 
principle:  'H  ypSnn^  rov  elvcu  Oeov  <l>v(rucm  fiiuv  iyKar^nraprriu 
— ^but  this  consciousness  of  Ood  was  impaired  by  sin.  God 
restored  it  by  his  revelation  which  was  accompanied  by  miracles. 
Hie  feeble  endeavours  of  establishing  proofe  of  the  existence  of 
God  now  come  in  the  room  of  miraclea  He  ennm^ates  the  fol- 
lowing proofs:  The  proof  ex  renim  mntabilitate  (the  eosmolo- 
gical)  ;  2.  The  proof  ex  earum  conservatione,  et  gubematioDe, 
and  3.  Ex  rerum  ordinate  situ  (the  last  two  may  be  comfMrehended 
under  the  designation  physico-theological  proof).  As  for  the  firsts 
he  argues  as  follows:  IldvTa  tA  Svra  fj  icrurra  iartv,  ^  axruna' 
€1  fikv  o&f  KTioThy  irdvTto^  Koi  rpeimi'  ^  jiip  to  elpoi  cnrb  rpovfj^ 
ffp^aro,  ravra  t§  rpoir^  {nroKelaenu  V££irro>9,  ^  ^OeipofjLeva,  ff 
icark  TTpoalp&nv  oXXoiov/miw  ei  Sk  cucrurra,  Karh  rov  t^9  axa- 
Xovdlai^  \iffoVi  wdvTW^  koX  arperrra'  &v  yikp  rb  elueu  hfcanlff»t 
Toxnwv  Koi  6  Tov  irm  elva*  \0709  ivavrlo^y  fjyow  al  IBtorfire:' 
Tk  ohv  ov  awdrifrertu,  irdirra  t^  ^in-o,  oaa  inro  r^v  ^fieripav 
aXa-Orja-iv,  aXXA  fjL^v  koX  077^X01/9  rpefrecrOcu  teal  aXXounnrffeu  km 

iroXurpoTTto^  KiveurOoA ; TpeTrrci  rolvxw  ovra,  wdmiK  «at 

KTvcrrd'  /crtarit  Si  Svra,  tramto^  vttS  nvo^  iBrj/uovpyij0ffa'aif.  Set 
Si  rhv  Sijfiiovpyov  Aktuttop  etvtu.  El  yhp  /uueehfo^  iicrUrB^,  vaaf- 
TW9  \rJro  Ttvo^  iteriaOfff  Jiw  &v  ikOwfiev  eU  t*  oktmtov,  "AtcTur- 
To^  oSv  &v  6  Si^fuovpyo^,  7nun-(09  fccu  arpeirri^  ioTL  Toirro  Sc  Ti 
&v  oXXo  ebj,  fj  deos ;  Comp.  the  method  adopted  by  Diodorus  of 
Tarsus,  §  123,  note  3.  Concerning  the  physico-theological  proof 
he  followed  the  earlier  theologians,  especially  Athanasius,  and 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum. 

*  We  can  give  here  only  the  knots  of  the  argument,  the  thread 
of  reasoning  must  be  seen  from  the  connection.  Mono!  i. :  Cuw* 
tam  innumerabilia  bona  sint,  quorum  tarn  multam  diversitatem  et 
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seiksibus  corporeis  experimtiT  et  ratione  mentis  disceniimas,  estne 
credendum  esse  unum  aliqnid,  per  quod  unnm  sunt  bona,  qnse- 

cunque  bona  sunt,  aut  sunt  bona  alia  per  aliud? III.  Denique 

non  solum  omnia  bona  per  idem  aliquid  sunt  bona  et  omnia  ma^^a 
per  idem  aliquid  sunt  magna,  sed  quiequid  est  per  unum  aliquid 

videtur  esse Quoniam  ergo  cuncta  quse  sunt,  sunt  per  ipsum 

iinum :  procul  dubio  et  ipsum  unum  est  per  se  ipsum.  Queecunque 
igitnr  alia  sunt,  sunt  per  aliud,  et  ipsum  solum  per  se  ipsum.  At 
quiequid  est  per  aliud,  minus  est  quam  illud  per  quod  cuncta  sunt 
alia  et  quod  solum  est  per  se :  quare  illud  quod  est  per  se,  maxime 
omnium  est.  Est  igitur  unum  aliquid,  quod  solum  maxime  et 
snmme  omnium  est ;  quod  autem  maxime  omnium  est  et  per  quod 
est  quiequid  est  bonum  vel  magnum,  et  omnino  quiequid  est  aliquid 
est,  id  necesse  est  esse  summe  bonum  et  summe  magnum  et  sum- 
mum  omnium  qusB  sunt  Quare  est  aliquid,  quod  sive  essentia, 
sive  substantia,  sire  natura  dicatur,  optimum  et  maximum  est  et 
sunmium  omnium  qusB  suift.  Comp.  §  123,  note  4.  The  mode 
of  argument  which  is  found,  Pi-oscL  c.  ii.  is  more  original  (he  there 
proceeds  from  the  reality  of  an  idea).  The  fool  may  say  in  his 
heart:  there  is  no  Qod  (Ps.  xiv.  1),  but  he  thereby  shews  himself 
a  fool,  because  he  asserts  something  which  is  contradictory  in  itself 
He  has  the  idea  of  God  in  him,  but  denies  its  reality.  But  if  Gk)d 
exists  in  idea,  he  must  also  exist  in  reality.  Otherwise  the  real  God, 
whose  existence  we  may  comprehend,  would  be  superior  to  the  one 
who  exists  only  in  imagination,  and  consequently  would  be  superior 
to  the  highest  imaginable  object,  which  is  absurd;  hence  it  follows, 
that  that,  beyond  which  nothing  can  be  conceived  to  exist,  really 
exists  (thus  idea  and  reality  coincide).  Convincitur  ergo  insipiens, 
esse  vel  in  intellectu  aliquid,  quo  nihil  majus  cogitari  potest;  quia 
hoc  cum  audit,  intelligit,  et  quiequid  intelligitnr  in  intellectu  est 
Et  certe  id,  quo  majus  cogitari  riequitj  nan  potest  esse  in  inteUectu 
solo.  Si  enim,  vel  in  solo  intdlectu  est,  potest  cogitari  esse  et  in  re, 
quod  majus  est.  Si  ergo  id,  quo  majus  cogitari  non  potest,  est  in 
solo  intdlectu:  id  ipsum,  quo  majus  cogitari  non  potest,  est  quo 
majus  cogitari  potest:  sed  certe  hoc  esse  non  potest.  Existit  ergo 
procul  dubio  aliquid,  quo  mogus  cogitari  non  valet  et  in  intdlectu 
et  in  re.  If  therefore  the  fool  says :  there  is  noGod ;  he  says  it  indeed, 
and  may  perhaps  even  think  it  But  there  is  a  difference  between 
thought  and  thought.  To  imagine  a  thing  which  is  like  a  word 
without  meaning,  e.  g.  that  fire  is  water  (a  mere  sound,  an  absur- 
dity !)  is  very  different  from  conceiving  a  thought  which  corres- 
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ponds  to  the  word  by  which  it  is  expressed.  It  is  only  according 
to  the  former  mode  of  thinking  (which  destroys  the  thought  itself), 
that  the  fool  can  say:  there  is  no  God,  but  not  according  to  Uie 
latter. 

^  OaunUo  was  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Marmoatier.  He 
wrote:  liber  pro  insipiente  adv.  Anselmi  in  Proslogio  ratiocina- 
tionem  (in  Anselmi  0pp.  p.  32,  Gerb.  p.  53).*  The  idea  of  a  thing 
does  not  necessarily  imply  its  reality;  there  are  many  false  idea& 
Yea^  it  is  very  questionable,  whether  we  can  at  all  form  an  idea  of 

Gk)d,  since  he  is  above  all  idea If  one,  in  speaking  of  an  island 

which  he  asserted  to  be  more  perfect  and  lovely  than  931  known 
islands,  would  infer  its  existence  from  this,  that  it  could  not  be 
more  perfect,  if  it  did  not  exist,  we  should  hardly  know  whether 
to  think  him  the  greatest  fool  who  conducted  such  an  argument, 
or  him  who  gave  his  assent  to  it     The  opposite  method  is  to  be 
adopted;  we  must  first  prove  the  existence  of  the  island,  and  may 
then  show  that  its  excellence  surpasses  that  of  all  others,  etc.  (com]^ 
MilnacheTy  von  Colin,  ii.  p.  33,  34.      "  It  is  ea&y  to  perceive  ihd 
Oaunilo  argued  CLgainst  Anaehn  from  the  empirical  point  of 
view,  and  consequenUy  took  quite  a  different  ffround,"     Mohler,  L 
a  p.  1 52.   An^lm  defended  himself  against  Guanilo  in  his  treatise : 
Liber  apologeticus  contra  Gaunilonem  respondentem  pro  insipiente 
(it  is  also  called  contra  Insipientem,  0pp.  p.  34,  Gerberon,  p.  37}- 
He  returns  to  the  above  distinction  between  thought  and  thought, 
and  rejects  the  illustration  taken  from  the  island  as  altogether  in- 
appropriate.    He  observes,  that  if  Oaunilo  could  really  imagine 
an  island  more  perfect  than  could  ever  be  conceived^  he  woM 
make  him  a  present  of  it.      "  In  the  opinion  of  Anadm  the  idea 
of  the  vnost  perfect  being  was  a  necessary  idea,  between  which,  and 
the  arbitrary  and  imaginary  notion  of  a  most  excdlent  isUmd,  no 
parallel  could  be  drawn!'    Mohler,  p.  153.    (Comp.  Hegd,  fii- 
cydopsedie  der  philosophischen  Wissenschaften,  2d  edit.  1827,  P- 
61,  s&  p.  181 :  ''  Anseihn  was  right  in  declaring  only  that  to  he 
perfect  which  exists  not  only  subjectively,  but  also  objectively-    I^ 
vain  we  affect  to  despise  this  proof,  commonly  called  the  oniologi' 
cal,  and  tiiis  definition  of  the  perfect  set  forOk,  by  Ansdm;  it  ^ 
inherent  in  ike  mind  of  every  unpryudiced  ma/n,  and  reappears 
in  every  system  of  philosophy,  though  against  the  knowledge  and 

»  Anselm  was  probably  unacquainted  with  the  author  of  the  treatise  in 
question.  It  is  quoted  as  the  work  incerti  atictoris  in  the  earlier  editioni=  oi 
Ansehn's  workB.     Comp.  Gerberon,  T.  i.  p.  ii. 
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even  the  will  of  philosophers,  as  wdl  as  in  the  principle  of  direct 
faith."  On  die  qnestion  whether  the  proof  of  Ansehn  can  be  pro- 
perly called  a  proof,  see  Mohler,  L  c.  p.  154.  Sespecting  the  en« 
tire  controversy  comp.  Zeigler,  W.  C.  L.,  Beitrag  zur  Qeschichte  des 
Olaubens  an  Oott.     Oott.  1792,  8. 

^  The  theory  of  Anselm  **  has  gained  a  considerable  historical 
reputation.  It  was  not  only  applied  in  different  ways,  a/nd 
fv/riher  devdoped  by  eminent  writers,  but,  up  to  the  present  day, 
it  has  been  either  opposed  or  defended,  according  to  the  respective 
character  of  every  philosophical  school^    Mohler,  p.  150. 

^  "Hugo  did  not  perceive  the  depth  ofAnsdm's  idea,  since  he 
was  deceived  by  the  superficial,   dialectic  reasoning  of  Oaun 
nUo"    Liebner,  Hugo  Von  St.  Victor,  p.  369.    The  argoment 
from  contingency  which  Peter  of  Poitiers  afterwards  adopted, 
is  given  in  Hngo's  treatise :  de  sacramentis  c.  7-9,  de  tribns  dieb. 
c.  17,  quoted  by  Liebner,  p.  369,  370.     It  is  as  follows:  Season 
which,  as  the  creature  and  image  of  God,  is  able  to  know  him,  is 
distinguished  from  the  body  in  which  it  dwells,  and  from  all  that 
is  sensuous,  as  that  which  is  invisible  and  spiritual    But  it  is 
aware  that  it  has  not  always  been  either  active  or  conscious  of 
itself  and  that  therefore  there  was  a  time  when  it  did  not  exist: 
for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  faculty  of  perception  without 
b^inning  and  consciousness.      It  must  therefore  have  had  a 
commencement    Possessing  a  spiritual  nature,  it  cannot  possibly 
derive  its  origin  from  the  sensuous,  but  must  necessarily  have 
been  created  out  of  nothing;  hence  it  follows  that  it  owes  its 
existence  to  an  external  author.     But  the  author  himself  cannot 
have  been  created,  for  all  that  is  created  cannot  give  existence  to 
another  being.     We  must  therefore  assume  the  existence  of  an 
independent  and  eternal  being  as  the  first  cause.     (This  proof 
occupies,  as  it  were,  an  intermediate  position  between  the  cosmo- 
logical  and  the  ontological.      The  cosmological  proof  has  the 
world  for  its  foundation,  the  ontological  the  idea,  and  the  ail- 
ment of  Hugo  rests  on  the  basis  of  the  spirit).     Hugo  made  also 
use  of  the  cosmological  and  physico-theological  proofs,  the  latter 
of  which  was  at  that  time  the  most  popular.     Nor  did  Peter 
Lombard  use  the  proof  of  Anselm;  Sententt.  L  dist.  3.  comp. 
Milnscher,  ed.  by  von  Colin,  ii  p.  34. 

^  SummfiB  P.  L  Qu.  2,  art  i  Milnscher,  ed.  by  von  CoUn,  p. 
35.  Schrockh,  xxix.  p.  77.  His  argument  amounts  to  this,  that 
the  proposition :  "  Ood  exists/'  may  be  regarded  as  established,  if 
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oonsidered  in  itself  (qaautam  in  se  est),  since  predicate  and  subject 
do  not  differ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  regard  to  onrselYea  Thomas 
connected  the  various  modes  of  argumentation  with  each  other  on 
the  principle  which  had  previously  been  adopted  by  Richard  of 
8t  Victor,  de  Trin.  L  c.  6,  ss.  (comp.  Engdhardt,  Bichard  von  St. 
Victor,  p.  99,  ss.  [Mimscher,  Lap.  35.])  He  enumerated  five 
different  kinds  of  proof:  1.  That  derived  &om  the  first  moving 
principle  (primum  movens),  which  is  not  itself  moved  by  any 
other  principle;  2.  That  derived  from  the  first  great  cause  (caosa 
efiiciens) ;  3.  That  derived  from  what  is  necessary  by  itself  (per  ae 
necessarium)  (those  first  three  kinds  form  together  the  cosmologi- 
cal  proof  in  its  dialectic  form) :  4*.  That  derived  from  the  gradation 
of  things  (or  the  argument  fi^m  the  imperfect  to  the  absolute 
perfect;  Augustine  and  Anselm  had  propounded  the  same  proof); 
6.  That  derived  from  the  adaptation  of  things  (the  physioo- 
theological,  or  teleological  proof).     [Milvischer,  Lap.  36.] 

^  Abelard   bad  previously   directed   attention    to   this  proof 
(TheoL  Christ.  Lib.  v.  Marline,  p.  1439),  but  not  so  mochtoa 
strictly  cogent  proof  (magis  honestis,  quam  necessariis  rationibos 
nitimur),  as  to  the  voice  of  conscience.     Quam  honestam  vero 
sit  ac  salubre  omnia  ad  unum  optimum  tarn  rectorem  quam  condi- 
torem  spectare  et  cuncta  potius  ratione  quam  casu  fieri  seu  regi, 
nulluB  est  cui  propriss  ratio  non  suggerat  conscientise.     Qo^ 
enim  solicitude  bonorum  nobis  operum  inesset,  si,  quern  nee 
amore  nee  timore  vereremur,  Deum  penitus  ignoraremus?    Qo^ 
spes  aut  malitiam  refrseuaret  potentum^  aut  ad  bona  eos  alice- 
ret  opera,  si  omnium  justissimus  ac  potentissimus  fnistra  crede- 
retur?      Ponamus  itaque  ut,  dum  bonis  prodesse  ac  placere 
quffirimus,  obstinates  cegere  non  possimus,  cum  ora  eorum  non 
necessariis  obstruamus  ai^mentia     Ponamus,  inquam,  hoc  ai 
volunt;  sed  opponamus,  quod  nolunt,  summam  eorum  impuden- 
tiam  arguentes,  si  hoc  calumniantur,  quod  refellere  nullo  modo 
possunt,  et  quod  plurima  tam  honestate  quam  utUitate  eommenda- 
tur.     Inquiramus  eos,  qua  ratione  malint  eligere,  Deum  non  esse, 
quam  esse,  et  cum  ad  neutrum  cogi  necessario  possint  et  atterom 
multis  commendetur  rationibus,   alterum  nullis:    iniquissiiDAOA 
eorum  confundamus  impudentiam,  qui  id  quod  optimum  esse  non 
dubitent,  omnibusque  est  tam  rationibus,  quam  auctoritatibus  con- 
sentaneum,  sequi  respuant  et  contrarium  complectantur. — ^The 
argument  used  by  Raimund  had  more  of  the  form  of  a  proof, 
Theolog.  natural  Tit.  83,  quoted  by  Miinscher,  ed.  by  von  Colln» 
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p.  38.  Tennemanny  Qeschichte  der  Fhilos.  viil  p.  964,  aa  Since 
man  is  an  accountable  being,  but  can  neither  reward  nor  punish 
himself,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  a  being  superior  to  him, 
who  bestows  rewards  and  inflicts  punishments;  for  if  there  were 
no  such  being,  the  life  of  man  would  be  fruitless,  a  game  of  chanca 
As,  moreoYcr,  the  irrational  creation  is  subject  to  man,  and  exists 
for  his  sake,  it  would  follow,  that  it  were  a  thing  to  no  purpose, 
if  no  corresponding  higher  being  were  abore  man.  But  now  we 
perceive  order  and  harmony  in  the  whole  extemal  creation  which 
is  subject  to  man  ;*  how  can  we  suppose  that  less  order  exists  in 
the  moral  world  than  in  the  natunJ?  As  the  eye  corresponds  to 
things  visible,  the  ear  to  things  audible,  and  reason  to  things 
comprehensible,  so  the  moral  actions  of  man  must  have  their  cor- 
responding  judgment  and  retribution,  and  consequentiy  a  judge 
and  retributer.  But  this  judge  must  possess  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  aU  human  actions,  and  an  insight  iuto  their  moral  nature — 
that  is  to  say,  he  must  be  omniscient ;  it  is  also  evident  that  he 
must  be  just,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word;  and,  lastly,  he 
must  be  possessed  of  unlimited  power  to  execute  his  judgments, 
or,  in  other  words,  he  must  be  almighty.  But  such  a  being  can- 
not but  be  the  most  perfect  of  all  beings,  t.  e,  God.  (The  simi- 
larity between  this  proof  and  that  of  Kant  has  often  been  pointed 
out.) 

®  Comp.  Triumph,  cruc.  Lib.  i.  c.  6,  p.  38,  ss.,  quoted  by  Meier, 
p.  245. 

•  Sententt.  1,  Dist.  2,  Qu.  2,  art.  1,  quoted  by  Milnscher,  ed.  by 
von  CoUn,  p.  36.  Tiedemann,  Geist  der  Speculativen  Philoso- 
phic, iv.  p.  632.  An  objection  was  especially  made  to  the  proof 
derived  from  the  necessarium  per  se,  inasmuch  as  Scotns  made  a 
distinction  between  the  ideas  of  possibility  and  necessity. 

^®  Centiloq.  theoL  Concl.  1.  Tiedemann,  L  c.  v.  p.  206.  He 
opposed  the  principal  argument  of  Aristotle  derived  fix>m  the 
irpSnov  Kivovv, 

^^  Weasel  reasoned  as  follows:  The  general  and  most  direct 
means  by  which  man  attains  God,  is  the  original  coneciausness  of 
Ood  which  is  inherent  in  every  rational  spirit     As  no  place  is  so 

*  Raimund  directs  our  attention  to  the  gradation  of  beings.  Some  of  them 
only  eoBist  (inorganic  beings) ;  otheis  exist  and  lw€  (plants) ;  still  others  exicf, 
Uoe,  and  are  curt  tusceptibU  ofufiuaJtions  (animals) ;  and,  lastly,  some  exitt,  Ivot, 
are  micqftible  ofseiuaUongf  and  tf^ink  (man).  In  man  all  the  other  stages  are 
repeated. 
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dark  as  not  to  receive  some  light  or  other  firom  a  sun-beam,  so  no 
rational  soul  is  without  some  sort  of  indwelling  notion  (notitia)  of 

Qod (Ps.  xuL  6).     This  knowledge,  however,  is  not  the  same 

in  all  men,  but  developes  itself  diflEerently  in  different  persons 
according  to  their  other  talents,  and  their  whole  moral  and 
intellectual  condition;  in  like  manner,  the  universal  light  of  the 
sun  is  differently  received  by  different  objects  according  to  their 
susceptibility,  position,  and  distance.  Wessel  designates  the  said 
simple  and  universal  knowledge  of  Qod  as  the  name  of  Qoi,  which 
dwells,  as  it  were,  in  every  spirit,  is  expressed  in  eveiy  soul,  and 
may,  therefore,  in  every  soul  be  brought  to  consciousness;  de 
orat.  lib.  v.  UUmanrij  p.  200. 

^^  Tatder,  Predigten,  voL  i  p.  58 :  I  possess  a  power  in  my 
soul  which  is  in  every  way  susceptible  of  God;  I  am  as  sure  as  I 
live,  that  no  thing  is  so  near  to  me  as  God.  Ood  is  nearer  to  me 
than  I  am  to  myself,  etc.     Comp.  the  following  §,  note  3. 


§  164. 

GOD  AS  A  BEING  THAT  MAY  BE  COMPREHENDED. 

In  proportion  as  men  presume  to  prove  the  existence 
of  God,  they  will  pretend  with  more  or  less  boldness  to 
a  knowledge  of  his  nature.  Hence  the  scholastic  divines 
made  the  nature  of  God  the  special  object  of  their  spe^ 
culations.  Nevertheless  they  expressly  asserted,  that 
Grod  cannot  be  comprehended^  and  admitted  for  the  most 
part,  that  he  can  be  known  but  partially  by  man.^  (The 
views  of  Ockam  on  this  subject  bordered  upon  scepti- 
cism.)^  The  mystics/  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured,  in 
opposition  both  to  a  cold  dogmatism  and  to  scepticism^ 
to  live  a  hidden  life  in  God,  and  thus  to  obtain  an  intui- 
tive vision  of  God  himself  in  his  light,  and  of  all  things 
in  God.^ 

^  John  Dwmascenus  de  fide  orthod  L  4,  had  taught,  after  the 
example  of  some  of  the  earlier  Fathers,  that  God  does  not  come 
under  the  category  of  things  (ovBhf  yi^p  r&v  6vtu>v  iarlp)  which 
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amounts  to  nothing  less  than  the  modem  specolatiye  idea  of 
Qod,  i.  e.,  to  a  nonentity.  He  is  {nrkp  yvAaiv  mivTm^  koL  {nrip 
ova-lav,  and  it  is  only  by  way  of  negation  (Si  a^Kuptaem)  that  we 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  his  attributes  (comp.  what  Clement  of 
Alexandria  said  in  an  earlier  period,  §  37,  note).  John  Scotus 
Erigena  went  still  feurther,  and  assuming  more  than  is  lawful  for 
man  to  do,  he  maintained,  de  diyi&  nat.  ii  28,  p.  78:  that  God 
does  not  know  himself.  Deus  itaque  nescit  se  quid  est,  quia 
non  est  quid;  incomprehensibilis  quippe  in  aliquo  et  sibi  ipsi  et 
omni  intellectuL — ^The  more  modest  Anselan,  on  the  contrary, 
returned  to  more  correct  views,  by  confessing  in  his  Mono- 
log.,  that  Qod  alone  knows  his  own  nature,  and  that  no  human 
wisdom  can  so  much  as  presume  to  measure,  or  to  comprehend 
the  Divine  wisdom.  For,  it  is  certain,  that  what  we  ascribe 
to  (3od  only  relatively,  does  not  express  his  nature  (si  quid  de 
summa  natura  dicitur  relative,  non  est  ejus  significativum  sub- 
stantiae).  Compare  the  passages  (from  c.  31,  64,  65),  quoted  by 
Milnscher,  ed.  by  von  Colin,  p.  44,  and  MoUer,  L  c.  p.  154,  55. 
Similar  language  occurs  in  Alan.  ab.  Ins.  de  art  cathoL  fidei  16, 
17,  quoted  by  Pez,  i  p.  482.  AJhertus  Magnita  distinguishes 
between  attingere  Deum  intellectu,  and  comprehendere.  Crea* 
tures  can  only  attain  to  the  former.  Comp.  Summa  theoL  L  tr. 
iv.  qu.  18,  membr.  3,  p.  67.  Besting  on  this  basis,  Thovnaa 
Aquinas  (SummsB  P.  L  Qu.  12,  art.  12),  proved  that  man  has  no 
cognitionem  quidditativam  of  Cod,  (t.  e.,  no  knowledge  of  God 
adequate  to  the  Divine  Being),  hut  only  knows  habitudinem  ipsius 
ad  creaturas,  while  Scoius  (Sent  i  Dist.  3,  Qu.  L  art  1)  taught 
the  opposite  doctrine.  The  final  result  of  the  controversy  carried 
on  between  the  Thomists  and  Scotists  de  oognitione  Dei  quidditar 
Uva^  was,  that  it  was  decided,  that  man  has  a  cognitio  quidditatis 
Dei,  but  not  a  cognitio  quidditativa^  t.  e.,  that  he  may  know  the 
nature  of  Qod  (in  opposition  to  a  mere  accidentai  and  superficial 
notion),  but  that  he  cannot  know  God  thoroughly,  t.  6.,  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  no  part  of  his  nature  should  be  concealed  from 
man).*     Comp.  the  passages  quoted  by  MUnacher,  ed.  by  von 

*  Cajetantti  SamnuB  P.  1.  Qq.  12,  de  arte  et  essentia  c  6,  Qu.  4:  Aliudest 
oognoeoere  quidditateiiiy  s.  cognitio  quiddUaHs :  aliud  est  cognitio  quiddUativa, 
8.  oognosoere  quidditative.  Cognoscit  nempe  leonis  quidditatenhf  quicunqne 
norit  cdiquid  ejus  pnedicatum  essentiale.  Cognoscit  autem  quidditattw  non 
nisi  ille  qui  omnia  pnedicata  quidditativa  usque  ad  ultimam  diiferentiam  norit 
The  passage  is  quoted  by  Munteher,  ed.  by  von  Colin,  L  c. 
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CoUn,  p.  63,  64,  and  Sberhard,  naturliche  Theologie  der  Scoks- 
tiker,   p.   52-66. — Durandvs  of  St  Pouroain  infoims  us  (in 
Magistri  Sentent  L  Dist.  3,  Qil  L)  of  a  threefold  way  which  leads 
to  the  knowledge  of  Ood:  1.  Via  eminenticB,  which  ascends  from 
the  excellencies  of  creatures  to  the  idea  of  the  highest  excellency, 
t.  e.,  to  the  perfect  God.     2.  Via  cawalitc^,  which  ascends  from 
the  phenomena  of  creation  to  the  first  cause.     3.  Via  remotianis, 
which  begins  with  changeable  and  dependent    existence,  and 
ends  with  necessary  and  absolute  existence  (esse  de  se). — Alex- 
ander Hales  used  similar  and  still  simpler  expressions  (Summa 
P.  L  Qu.  2,  Membr.  L  Art  2.) :  Dicendum,  quod  est  cognitio  de 
Deo  per  modum  poeitionis  et  per  modum  privoHonis.    Per 
modum  privationis  cognoscimus  de  Deo  quid  non  est,  per  modnm 
positionis  quid  est.     Divina  substantia  in  sua  immensitate  non 
est  cognoscibilis  ab  anima  rationali  cognitione  positira^  sed  est 
cognoscibilis  cognitione  privativa     Comp.  MUnscher,  ed.  by  voa 
Colin,  L  c.     On  the  endeavours  of  later  Greek  theologians,  e.  ff., 
Nicholas  of  Methoney  (especially  after  the  example  of  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite)  to  represent  the  insufficiency  of  our  know- 
ledge and  terminolc^  respecting  Divine  things,  see   UUmaim, 
L  c.  p.  72-74*:   The  Divine  is  in  no  wise  to  be  confounded  and 
compared  with  all  that  exists:  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  better 
to  express  in  an  exaggerated  and  exceptional  manner  (ytrepo- 
Xf,Kw  icaX  Kare^aiperov)  all  that  is  predicated  of  the  Divine,  etc 
^  In  Quodlibet.  theoL  I.  Qu.  1,  he  establishes  a  position,  and 
a  negative  definition  of  the  nature  of  God.    According  to  the 
first :   *'  Deus  est  aliquid  nobUius  et  aliquid  melius  omni  alio  a 
se ; "  according  to  the  second,  *'  Deus  est  quo  nihil  est  melius, 
prius  vel  perfectius.''    The  former  may  be  used  as  an  aigument 
for  the  imity,  but  not  for  the  existence  of  God,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  idea  cannot  be  proved  by  demonstration.     The  second 
may  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  existenc^t 
but  not  of  the  unity  of  God,  since  it  may  be  supposed  that  such 
negative  perfections  belong  to  several  individuals.     From  this 
point  of  view  he  refutes  the  aiguments  used  by  the  earlier  scho- 
lastics, especially  Duns  Scotu&     In  the  Centiloq.  concL  2,  be 
combats  the  arguments  derived  fr'om  this  *' first  cause;"  nor  does 
he  give  his  assent  to  the  argument  derived  from  "the  nnifo^ 
mity  of  the  world.''    Thus  he  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion: 
Conclusio,  quod  non  sunt  plures  Dei,  non  tanquam  demonstrata, 
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sed  tanqnam  probabUiar  sue  oppoeito  tenenda  est :  eo  qnod  omnes 
apparentifle  seqnaliter  apparent,  et  faciliterpossaiit  salyari  tenendo 
unitatem  priin»  causae.] 

'  Thus  Oerson  said,  (contra  vanam  coriositatem,  lectio  secanda, 
1. 1  p.  100,  quoted  by  Ch.  Schmidt,  p.  73) :  Fides  galaberrima  et 
omnia  metaphysica  tradit  nobis,  quod  Deus  est  Bimplicissimus  in 
supremo  simplicitatis  gradu,  supra  quam  imaginari  sufficimus. 
Hoc  dato,  quid  opus  est  ipsam  unitissimam  essentiam  per  formas 
metaphysices  yel  quidditates  vel  rationes  ideales  vel  alias  mille 
imaginandi  vias  seoemere,  diridere,  oonstituere,  prsescindere  ex 
parte  rei,  at  dicunt,  et  non  ex  intellectus  negotiatione  circa  earn  ? 
Deus  sancte,  quot  tibi  prioritates,  quot  instantia,  quot  signa,  quot 
modeitates,  quot  rationes  aliqui  ultra  Scotum  condistinguunt  I 
Jam  mille  codices  talibus  impleti  sunt,  adeo  ut.longa  aetas  h(«ni- 
num  eos  yix  sufBdat  legere,  ne  dicam  inteUigere. — (Person's  theory 
of  the  knowledge  of  Ood  (viz.,  the  knowledge  of  Gfod  through 
love)  was  appropriately  designated,  both  by  himself  and  by  other 
theologians,  as  Theolagia  affectiva  (Tract,  iil  super  magnificat, 
T.  iy.  p.  262).  Suso  expressed  himself  as  foUows  in  his  treatise: 
Eine  Ausrichtung,  wo  und  wie  Gott  ist  (see  Diepenbrock  das 
Leben  und  die  Schriften  yon  Heinrich  yen  Suso,  1837,  p.  212, 
c.  ly.) :  "  Most  men  assert,  that  the  idea  of  space  cannot  be  applied 
to  Ood,  but  that  he  is  all  in  all  But  now  open  the  inner  ears  of 
your  soul,  and  open  them  wide.  The  same  masters  maintain  in 
the  science  called  Logica,  that  we  obtain  the  knowledge  of  a 
thing  by  means  of  its  nama  Thus  a  certain  teacher  asserts,  that 
the  name  being  is  the  first  name  of  God.  Consider  being  in  all 
its  simplicity ;  look  at  being  only  as  such,  and  as  it  is  unmixed 
with  nonentity;  for  all  that  has  no  existence  is  contrary  to  that 
which  has  existence;  the  case  is  the  same  with  being  as  such, 
for  it  is  contraiy  to  all  that  has  no  existence.  Any  thing  which 
either  has  already  existed,  or  has  yet  to  exist,  does  not  now  exist 
in  essential  presence.  But  now  mixed  existence  or  non-existence 
cannot  be  known  but  by  some  mark  of  that  being  which  is  in  alL 
For  if  we  wish  to  comprehend  any  thing,  reason  meets  first  with 
existence,  yiz.  that  being  which  has  made  all  things.  This  is  the 
compound  existence  of  some  creature  or  other;  for  all  compound 
existence  is  mixed  up  with  something  else,  yi2.  the  possibility  of 
receiying  something.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  nameless  Diyine 
being  must  be  in  itself  the  being  which  is  all  in  all,  and  preseryes 

2    I 
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all  compound  beings  by  its  omnipresence."     Ibidem,   p.    214: 
*'  Now  open  your  inner  eyes,  and  look,  if  possible,  at  the  p[>iTine] 
being  in  all  its  simplicity  and  pnrity,  and  yon  will  find  that  it 
owes  its  existence  to  none,  has  neither  a  'before'  nor  an  'aft-er/ 
and  undergoes  no  change  either  firom  within,  or  from  without, 
because  it  is  a  simple  being.     You  will  then  be  conTinced  that 
this  being  is  the  most  real,  omnipresent,  and  m^st  perfect  of  all 
beings,  in  which  there  is  neither  defect  nor  change,  becanse  it  is 
a  single  unity  in  perfect  simplicity.    And  this  truth  is  so  manifest 
to  the  enlightened  reason  of  man,  that  it  cannot  conceive  of  any 
other.     For  one  thing  proves  and  causes  the  other.     Since  God 
is  a  simple  being,  he  must  necessarily  be  the  first  of  all  beings, 
created  by  none,  and  existing  from  eternity;  since  he  is  the  first 
of  all  beings  eternal  and  simple,  he  must  be  omnipresent.     It  is  a 
necessary  quality  of  highest  perfection  and  simplicity,  that  nothing 
can  either  be  added  to,  or  taken  from  it     If  you  understand  what 
I  hare  said  of  the  simple  Oodhead,  you  will  know  something  of 
the  incomprehensible  light  of  the  hidden  truth  of  God.     This  pore, 
simple  being  is  the  first  cause  of  all  actual  existence;  from  its 
peculiar  omnipresence  it  follows  that  it  includes  all  that  has  come 
into  existence  in  time,  as  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  thingsi 
It  is  in  all  things,  and  out  of  all  things,  therefore  a  certain  master 
says:  '  Qod  is  a  circtdar  ring,  the  centre  of  which  is  everywhere, 
and  the  periphery  of  which  is  nowhere.'    Compare  with  these  ex- 
pressions the  language  of  Taider  (§  163,  note  11),  of  Ruyebrodc, 
quoted  by  Engdhardt,  p.  173  (God  as  such),  and  of  the  author  of 
the  "  deutsche  Theologie,^'  cap.  1,  where  the  practical  point  of  view 
is  most  prominently  brought  forward,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  leading 
a  godly  life,  in  order  to  know  God. 
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#165. 

THE  NATURE  OF  GOD  IN  GENERAL. 

(Pantheism  and  Theism). 

The  ingenious  system  of  John  Scotus  Erigena,  who^  for 
scientific  purposes,  endeavoured  philosophically  to  estab- 
lish the  contrast  between  God  and  the  world  (nature),^  was 
so  misunderstood  and  misused  by  some  of  his  close  imi- 
tators, such  as  Amalrich  o/Bena,  and  David  ofZHnanto^  as 
to  give  rise  to  a  gross  adoration  of  the  flesh.^  It  was  com- 
bated by  Alhertus  Magnus^  and  Thomas  Aquinas^  and  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Paris  (a.d.  1209)^  and  the  fourth 
Lateran  council  (a.d.  1215)>  The  mystics  also  exposed 
themselves  to  the  charge  of  Pantheism  by  asserting  that 
nothing  except  God  has  a  real  existence.^  But  the  more 
considerate  among  them  retained,  in  accordance  with  or- 
thodox theologians,  the  theistic  principle  of  a  difference 
between  God  and  his  creatures,  though  they  could  not 
always  scientifically  prove  that  to  which  they  practically 
adhered^ 

^  In  his  Dialogos  de  divisione  nature,  Ertgena  divided  all  nature 
(which  comprehends  all  existence)  into  four  modes  of  existence: 
1.  Natora  creans,  sed  non  creata,  t.  e.  Grod;  2.  Natura  creans  et 
creata,  i.  e,  the  Son  of  Qod;  3.  Natura  creata  et  non  creans,  i  e, 
the  world;  and  4.  Natora  non  creata  et  non  creans,  %.  e.  God  as  the 
final  object  of  all  things.  Inasmuch  as  Erigena  regarded  God  as 
the  principle  and  cause  of  all  things,  he  arrived  at  the  conviction 
that  the  Divine  being,  the  goodness,  power,  and  wisdom  of  Grod, 
could  not  be  created  by  another  being,  because  there  is  no  higher 
being  from  which  it  could  derive  its  existence.  But  since  be  re- 
gards, on  the  other  hand,  the  Divine  being  as  the  last  object  at 
which  all  things  aim,  and  which  is  the  end  of  their  course,  he 
hence  concludes,  that  this  nature  is  neither  created  nor  creating; 
for  as  every  thing  which  has  gone  out  from  it  returns  to  it,  and  as 
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all  existence  depends  on  it>  we  cannot  say  tliat  it  creates  any  thing. 
What  could  Qod  be  supposed  to  create,  as  he  will  be  all  in  all 
things,  and  can  at  the  same  time  represent  himself  in  no  other 
being,  but  in  himself?    Therefore  he  says,  1  74,  p.  42:  Cum  audi- 
mus,  Deum  omnia  fisu^ere,  nihil  aUud  debemus  inteUigere,  qu&m 
Deum  in  omnOms  esse,  hoc  est  essentiam  omnium  subsistera    Ipse 
enim  solus  per  se  vere  est  et  onme  quod  vere  in  his,  qus  sunt, 
dicitur  esse,  ipse  solus  est. — ^The  following  expressions  are  very 
beautiful,  but  might  easily  be  misunderstood,  i.  76,  p.  43:  Omne 
quodcunque  in  creaturis  rere  bonum  vereque  pulcram  et  amabile 
intelligitur,  ipse  est.    Sicut  enim  nullum  bonum  eaaentiale  e^ 
ita  nullum  pulcrum  seu  amabile  essentiale  prseter  ipsum  solum. 
Comp.  Tennema/nn,  viii.  1,  p.  80,  sa  Schmidt  iiber  den  Mysticismns 
des  Mittelalters,  p.  123,  ss.     FrommiUler  in  the  Tiibinger  Zeit- 
schrift,  1830,  part  1,  p.  58,  ss.      Stavdenmaier,  Preibui^r  Zeit- 
schrift,  1840,  iii  2,  p.  272,  ss.     [Milnscher,  von  Colin,  ii  p.  40, 41] 
*  Comp.  §  1 53,  note  4.     From  the  proposition  that  he  who  lora; 
is  in  Gk>d,  they  inferred  the  following  oonclusion:  "that  whidi  u 
done  in  love  is  no  sin:  therefore  stealing,  robbing,  oommittiiigb^ 
civiousness,  etc.,  is  not  sinful,  if  it  be  done  in  love.''     Comp.  Ditr 
mars  Chronik,  edited  by  Orautoff.  Hurter,  Innocent  IIL,  vol  ii  p. 
238,  ss.     Caesarius  of  Heisterbach  (a.d.  1222)  de  miraculis,  lib. 
V.  c.  22 :  Si  aliquis  est  in  Spiritu  sancto,  ajebant,  et  faciat  fornlca- 
tionem,  aut  aliquae  alia  poUutione  polluatur:  non  est  ei  peccatTuHf 
quia  ille  Spiritus,  qui  est  Deus  omnino  separatus  a  came,  non  potest 
peccare  quamdiu  ille  Spiritus,  qui  est  Deus,  est  in  eo,  ille  operatur 
omnia  in  omnibus.     Engelhardt,  Eirchenhistorische  Abhandlan- 
gen,  p.  255,  ss.     Compare  also  §  184.     (Oieseler,  Eirchengesch.  ii 
§  74,  note  g.) 

«  [AlbeH  M.  Summae  theoL  P.  i.  Tract,  iv.  Qu.  20.  TAom.  i? 
Sentent.  lib.  ii  Dist.  17,  Qu.  1,  art.'  1 :  Quomodam  antiquonun 
philosophorum  error  fuit,  quod  Deus  esset  de  essentia  omnium 
rerum,  Ponebant  enim,  omnia  esse  unum  simpUciter,  et  non 
differre,  nisi  forte  secundum  sensum  vel  sestimationem,  ut  Panne- 
nides  dicit;  et  illos  etiam  antiquos  philosophos  secuti  sunt  quidam 
modemi,  ut  David  de  Dinando.  Divisit  enim  res  in  partes  tres, 
in  corpore,  animas,  et  substantias  aBtemas  separatas.  Et  prixnnm 
indivisibile,  ex  quo  constituuntur  corpora^  dixit  €K%  h.  c.  mate- 
riam.  Primum  autem  indivisibile,  ex  quo  constituuntur  9xaxD^y 
dixit  wm  h.  e.  mentem.     Primum  autem  indivisibile  in  substantios 
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sBtemis  dixit  Deum:  et  haec  tria  esse  unom  et  idem.  Ex  quo 
iterom  coosequitar,  esse  omnia,  per  essentiam^  vocem.] 
*  [Comp.  Milnscher,  ed.  by  von  Colin,  iL  p.  42.] 
^  Master  Echart  approached  pantheism  nearer  than  any  other 
mystic.  He  said :  ''  God  is  nothing,  and  Qod  is  something.  That 
which  is  something  is  also  nothing;  what  Ood  is  once,  he  is  at  all 
times." — (Sennon  on  the  feast  of  the  conversion  of  St  Panl,  fol. 
243,  b.  quoted  by  Schmidt  in  the  Studien  und  Eritiken,  1839, 
part  3,  p.  692) — ''  He  (Qod)  has  the  nature  of  all  creatures  in  him, 
he  is  a  being  which  has  all  beings  in  him." — ''  All  that  is  in  the 
Godhead  is  a  unity,  and  we  must  not  speak  of  it  Ood  acts,  but 
not  the  Godhead;  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  latter  should 
work,  since  there  is  no  work  in  it  There  is  the  same  difference 
between  God  and  the  Grodhead,  with  that  which  exists  between 
working  and  not  working.'^  (Sermon  on  the  day  of  the  execution 
of  John  the  Baptist,  foL  302,  a.  quoted  by  Schmidt,  1.  c.  693.)— 
In  Eckart's  opinion,  God  becomes  God  only  through  the  work  of 
creation.  "  Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  world  God  was  not  God, 
but  he  was  what  he  was;  nor  was  God  in  himself  God,  after 
creatures  had  been  brought  into  existence,  but  he  was  only  God 
in  them."  (Second  sermon  on  All  Saints'  Day,  foL  307,  a. 
Schmidt,  Lap.  694.) — "  Pantheism  is  a  great  and  noble  phe- 
nomenon deceiving  us  by  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  case  of  those 
who  burn  with  love,  and  are,  as  it  were,  intoxicated  with  a  sense 
of  Ood,  and  the  contemplation  of  Divine  things.  But  where  it  is 
only  the  result  of  subtile  conclusions  and  doctrinal  definitions,  or 
the  proud  but  confused  specvlaHon  ofa/n  indefinite  religious  feel- 
ing, it  loses  its  grand  reUxtions,  its  mysterious  poetry,  and  those 
faults  which  we  once  felt  disposed  to  overlook,  now  becom^e  mani- 
fest,  together  with  aU  the  contradictions  in  which  they  involve  us" 
Schmidt,  L  a 

^  Suso  showed  in  highly  characteristic  language  that  a  panthe- 
istic disposition  was  nothing  but  a  transitory  excitement  of  the 
mind,  which  must  first  of  all  subside  (in  a  quotation  given  by 
Diepenbrock,  p.  189). — "  I  call  that  state  of  our  mind  flourishing, 
in  which  the  inner  man  is  cleansed  fix)m  sinful  carnality,  and 
delivered  from  remaining  imperfections;  in  which  he  cheerfully 
rises  above  time  and  place,  while  he  was  formerly  bound,  and 
could  not  make  free  use  of  his  natural  nobility.  When  he  at  that 
time  opens  the  eyes  of  his  mind,  when  he  tastes  other  and  better 
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pleasures  which  consist  in  the  perception  of  the  tmth,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  Divine  happiness,  in  insight  into  the  present  moment 
of  eternity,  etc.,  and  when  the  created  mihd  begins  to  comprehend 
a  part  of  the  eternal,  imcreated  mind  both  in  itself  and  in  all 
things  around  it,  then  he  is  moved  by  strange  feelings.    Examin- 
ing himself  and  reflecting  on  what  he  once  was^  and  what  he  now 
is,  he  recollects  that  he  was  a  poor,  ungodly,  and  wretched  man, 
that  he  was  blind,  and  lived  far  from  God;  but  now  he  thinb 
"  that  he  is  /tiled  with  the  Divine  essence,  that  there  is  nothing 
which  is  not  Oad,  that  Ood  and  all  things  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.    He  then  goes  too  hastily  to  work,  he  becomes  excUed  in 
hismind  likewinewhich  isinastateoffermentatidn,  andhaswA 
as  yet  formed  a  sediment,"  etc.     *'  Such  men  are  like  bees  whicb 
make  honey;  when  they  are  full  grown,  and  come  for  the  first  time 
out  of  their  hives,  they  fly  about  in  an  irregular  manner,  not  know- 
ing  whither  to  go;  some  take  the  wrong  direction  and  lose  them- 
selves,  but  others  come  back  to  the  right  place.     Thus  it  is  with 
the  men  before  spoken  of,  when  they  perceive  Gk>d  to  be  all  in  alt 
without  their  reason  being  regulated,"  &c.     Oerson  acutely  de- 
fended the  distinction  between  Ood  and  the  creature  (howe?er 
highly  it  may  be  favoured)  in  opposition  to  Buysbroek  and  Eclcart; 
though  he  was   not  always  consistent  with   himself     (Comp. 
Hundeshagen,  p.  62,  sa     Tauler  maintained  (Predigten,  vol  L  p 
61),  that  nothing  prevented  the  soul  so  much  from  knowing  God 
as  time  and  space :  time  and  space  are  in  Ins  opinion  parts,  bat 
God  is  a  unity;  therefore  if  the  soul  will  know  God,  it  must  know 
him  by  going  beyond  time  and  beyond  space ;  for  Ood  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  as  those  manifold  things  are,  but  he  is  a 
unity.     The  assertion  of  Wessel  that  ''  God  alone  exists,  and  that 
all  other  things  are  whai  they  are,  through  him'*  (de  orat  iii.  12, 
p.  76),  and  some  other  of  his  propositions  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  he  too  was  a  pantheist,  but  compare,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  appropriate  observation  of  UUmann,  p.  230,  note. 
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§    166. 

THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 

o.  The  BelaHon  of  God  to  Time,  Space,  and  Number. 
(The  Omnipresence,  Etemityy  and  Unity  of  God). 

The  writings  of  John  Damascenus}  and  his  successors 
in  the  Greek  church^^  contain  less  ample  definitions  and 
classifications  on  this  point,  than  the  more  copious  works 
of  the  schoolmen.  Ansdm  and  others  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  the  proposition  laid  down  by 
Augustine,  that  the  attributes  of  God  not  only  form  one 
whole,  but  are  also  identical  with  the  Divine  Being  itself, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  something  foreign  and 
manifold,  which  is  merely  attached  to  God.^  But  the 
speculative  and  systematizing  tendency  of  the  scholastics 
frequently  induced  them  to  lose  sight  of  the  simple  truth. 
Concerning  the  omnipresence  of  Grod,  some,  e.  g.  Hugo  and 
Hf chard  of  St.  Victor,  defended  the  omnipresence  of  the 
Divine  substance  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
omnipresence  of  a  mere  Divine  influence,  while  others 
endeavoured  to  unite  the  two.^  A  difference  was  also 
made  between  the  eternity  of  God,  and  a  mere  sempiter^ 
nitasj  the  latter  of  which  may  be  possessed  even  by 
creatures  {e.  g.  angels  and  the  souls  of  men).^  And, 
lastly,  it  was  asserted  that  the  unity  of  God,  which  many 
of  the  schoolmen  numbered  among  his  attributes,  was 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  mathematical  quality.  The 
theologians  of  the  Greek  church  signified  this  by  extend- 
ing the  idea  of  a  numerical  unity  to  the  unity  which  is 
above  all  other  things.^ 

^  Job.  Dam.  de  fide  ortL  L  4:  ''Aireipov  oSi/  to  deiop  koX  aKara- 
Xffirrov'  Koi  rovro  n&vov  avrov  KardXriTrrov,  'fj  airetpla  koL  aucarctr 
Xffy^la'  Saa  5^  Xeyo^ici;  ^l  deov  icara^riKWt  ov  rtjv  ^wnv,  aXKa 
rh  wepl  Ttfv  <f>wriv  &ffXoi'  k&p  arfodoVy  k&v  Bltceuov,  k&v  ao^v  k&v  o 
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T4  &v  S)sXo  €?7r»79,  ov  (pva-iv  Xeycw  deov,  aXXA  rh  irepi  rrpf  ^vaiv.  eurl 
Be  Kid  riva  Karti^rucm  'Key6iiiepa  hrl  0€ov,  Swafjuv  inrepox^ 
airoif>da€<o^  expvra'  olov,  ckoto^  Xiyovre^  Arl  ffeov^  ov  atdrm 
voovfiev,  dXX'  &n  oik  iar^  ^v,  AXX*  {nrkp  rh  ffA^'  koX  ^w,  oti  o& 
ioTi,  cKOTo^.  Comp.  cap.  9  :  To  Oeiov  avTawp  i<m  tuu  acruvderw 
TO  Bi  i/c  mXX&P  icaX  Buufwpmp  trvytcelfj^uov,  avpfferov  iariv.  El 
oiv  rh  SxTUTTov  koI  &pafy)(pv  koX  aa-dfjLarov  koX  oBamtfroif  xol 
al&viov  KoL  ar^aJSov  xal  Btj/juovpyiKov  icdX  rk  Toiairra  owruiim 
Sio^fA^  dtrofkev  hrl  Owv^  €K  roaoihmv  cvyKelfiMvov,  ov%  aftrX^wv 
SoTM,  aXX^  oMerov  Sirep  itrxarTy;  ourefieUv;  iarlp  xp^  roivw 
SfcaoTov  T&v  iwl  Oeov  XeyofihftDV,  oxf  rl  kout  owriav  iarX  afjfiolmv 
oUaOoAf  aXX*  fj  rl  oHk  iart  Brjkovv,  ^  iiykaiv  ripd  Trpo^  ri  rmv  av- 
TiZuurreKKotiAvtov,  r)  Tt  r&v  irapeirofjuhfov  t§  if>%fO'ei  rj  €Pe(r/&a». 
Comp.  cap.  19,  and  what  was  said  §  164,  note  1. 

*  Comp.  UUmann,  Nicolaus  von  Methone,  etc.,  p.  69,  ss.,  and 
§  164,  note  1. 

^  MonoL  c.  ]  4t,  ss.  God  is  not  only  just,  but  he  is  justice  it9d( 
etc,  cap.  16:  Quid  eigo,  si  ilia  summa  natura  tot  bona  est^  eritne 
composita  tot  pluribus  bonis,  an  potius  non  sunt  plura  tKAa^  sed 
unum  bonum  tarn  pluribus  nominibus  siirnificatum?     C.  17:  Com 

tot  ilia  bona  sit  [sint],  necesse  est,  ut  iDa  omnia  non  plura,  sea 
unmn  sint.  Idem  igitur  est  quodlibet  unum  illorum  quod  omnia 
[sunt]  sire  simul,  sive  singula,  ut  cum  dicitur  Tel  justitia  vel 
essentia,  idem  significet  quod  alia»  vel  omnia  simul,  rel  singula 
Hugo  of  St  Victor  adopted  similar  views,  see  Liebner,  p  871. 
Comp.  also  Abdard,  theolog.  christ  iii  p.  1264:  Non  itaque  sap^- 
entia  in  Deo  vel  substantialis  ei  forma  vel  accidentalis,  imo  sapien- 
tia  ejus  ipse  Deus  est  Idem  de  potentia  ejus  sentiendum  est  et 
de  cseteris  quae  ex  nominum  affinitate  formse  esse  videntur  in  D^ 
quoque  sicut  in  creaturis,  etc.  Alanua  also  said,  L  c.  art  2ft 
(quoted  by  Pez,  i.  p.  484):  Nomina  enim  ista:  potentia  potens, 
sapientia  sapiens  neque  formam,  neque  proprietatem,  nequd  qtzic- 
quid  taliimi  Deo  attribuere  possimt,  cum  simplicissimus  Dens  in 
sua  natuia  nihil  sit  talium  capax.  Cum  ergo  ratiocinandi  de  I^^ 
causa  nomina  nominibus  copulamus,  nihil  quod  non  sit  ejus  essen- 
tia prsedicamus,  et  si  transsumtis  nominibus  de  Deo  quid  ciedi- 
mus,  improprie  balbutimua 

*  Hvgo  of  St  Victor  de  sacram.  Lib.  i.  P.  iL  c.  17:  Deus  sub- 
stantialiter  sive  essentialiter  et  proprie  et  vere  est  in  otnni 
creatura  sive  natura  sine  sui  definitione  et  in  omul  loco  sine  ci^ 
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cumscriptione  et  omni  tempore  sine  vicissitudine  vel  mutationa 
fist  ergo,  ubi  est,  totum,  qui  continet  totmn  et  penetrat  totuni; 
see  Lieimer,  p.  372.  From  the  proposition  that  Qod  is  potoiti* 
aliter  in  all  things,  Richard  of  St  Victor  drew  the  inference  that 
he  also  exists  essentialiter  in  them,  de  Trin.  ii  24,  see  JSngd* 
hardt,  p.  174.  He  is  above  all  the  heavens,  and  yet  he  is  at  the 
same  time  in  them,  he  is  in  all  that  is  corporeal  and  spiritual,  in 
all  that  he  has  created,  and  governs  according  to  his  wilL  This 
notion  of  an  essential  presence  of  God  was  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  Peter  Lombard,  though  he  acknowledged  that  it  was 
above  human  comprehension.  Sent  L  Dist  27,  g.  According  to 
Alexander  Hales,  Qod  is  in  all  things,  but  he  is  not  included  in 
the  same;  he  is  without  all  things,  but  he  is  not  excluded  firom 
them.  God  exists  in  things  in  a  threefold  manner ;  essentialiter, 
prsDsentialiter,  potentialiter ;  these  three  modes,  however,  do  not 
differ  in  themselves,  but  only  in  our  idea  of  them.  God  does 
not  exist  in  all  things  in  the  same  manner,  e.  g,,  in  those  whose 
sins  are  pardoned,  in  the  sacraments,  etc.  The  question  was 
also  started :  Can  the  indwelling  grace  of  God  be  in  the  body 
of  a  man  prior  to  its  union  with  his  soul?  etc.,  see  Cramer, 
vii  p.  295,  7.  The  definitions  of  Thomas  Aquinas  are  based  on 
the  system  of  Alexander,  Summse  1,  Qu.  8,  art.  1,  (quoted  by 
Miinscher,  ed.  by  von  Colin,  p.  49) :  Deus  est  in  omnibus 
rebus,  non  quidem  sicut  pars  essentise,  vel  sicut  aoddens,  sed 
sicut  aliens  adest  ei  in  quod  agxL  Oportet  enim  omne  agens 
conjungi  ei  in  quod  immediate  agit,  et  sua  virtute  iUud  con- 

tingere Art  2  :  Deus  onmem  locum  replete  non  sicut  cor* 

pus immo  per  hoc  replet  omnia*  loca»  quod  dat  esse  omnibus 

locatis,  quae  replent  omnia  loca  Art  3 :  Substantia  sua  adest 
omnibus  ut  causa  essendi,  etc  The  dynamic  (virtualis)  scheme 
of  the  Thomists  was  opposed  by  the  ideal  view  of  the  Scotists. 
See  Miinscher,  ed.  by  von  C511n,  ii.  p.  50. — Bonaventura^  Comp. 
TheoL  (Edit  Mogunt  1609,  p.  696,)  said :  Ubique  Deus  est, 
tamen  nusquam  est,  quia  nee  abest  idli  loco, 'nee  uUo  capitur 
loco.  (August)  Deus  est  in  mundo  non  inclusus,  extra  mun- 
dum  non  exclusus,  supra  mundum  non  elatus,  infra  mundum  non 
depressus.  Ex  his  patet  quod  Deus  est  intra  omnia,  et  hoc  quia 
omnia  replet  et  ubique  prsBsens  est  Ita  extra  omnia  est,  quia 
omnia  continet,  nee  usquam  valet  coarctari  Sed  nota^  quod  hsec 
propositio,  extra,  didt  ibi  non  actualem  prassentiam  ad  locum, 
sed  potentialem,  quae  est  Dei  immensitas,  quse  infinitos  mundos 
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potest  replere,  si  essent.  Idem  ipse  est  supra  omma^  quia  oiniii- 
bus  prsestat  nee  aliquid  ei  sequatur.  Item  infra  omnia  est,  quia 
omnia  sustinet  et  sine  ipso  tii>ii1  subsisteret  Dicimus  edam 
quod  ubique  est,  non  ut  indigeat  rebus,  quod   ex  eis  sit,  sed 

potius  res  sui  indigeant,  ut  per  eum  subsistant Sciendum 

est  ergo,  ut  aliquid  est  in  loco  circumscriptive  et  diffinitive,  ut 
corpus;  aliquid  diffmitive,  non  circumscriptive,  ut  angelus;  ali- 
quid nee  sic,  nee  sic,  ut  Deus,  et  hoc  ideo,  quia  non  individuatur 
per  materiam,  ut  corpus,  neque  per  suppositum,  ut  Angelus. 
AUquid  est  etiam  in  loco,  partim  circumscriptive,  partim  diffi- 

nitive,  ut  corpus  Christi  in  sacramento Corpus  autem  C!hristi 

......in  pluribus  tamen  locis  est sed  non  ubiqui Nota 

quod  Deus  est  multipliciter  in  rebus,  scilicit  per  naturam,  et  sic 
est  ubique  potentialiter,  prsBsentialiter,  essentialiter.     Item  per 

gratiam,  sic  est  in  bonis Item  per  gloriam,  sic  est  in  rationali 

virtute  animse,  ut  Veritas,  in  concupiscibili,  ut  bonitas,  in  irasd- 
bili,  ut  potestas.  Item  per  unionem,  sic  fuit  in  utero  virginis 
unitus  humanse  natursd  et  in  sepulcro  unitus  cami  et  in  inferno 
imitus  animse  Christi,  etc.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask, 
whether  and  in  what  manner  God  was  in  the  devil  ?  and  to  reply 
in  the  affirmative,  inasmuch  as  the  devil  ia  composed  of  nature 
and  spirit  St  Bernard  said  in  his  meditations  (cap.  I.  quoted 
by  Bonaventura,  L  c.) :  Deus  in  creaturis  mirabilis,  in  hominibus 
amabilis,  in  angelis  desirabilis,  in  se  ipso  incomprehensibilis,  in 
reprobis  intolerabilis,  item  in  damnatis  ut  terror  et  horror.  Tavler 
also  made  a  distinction  between  the  presence  of  God  in  things, 
and  that  in  men  :  God  is  no  less  present  in  a  piece  of  wood  and 
a  stone,  than  in  men,  but  the  former  are  not  conscious  of  it.  If 
the  piece  of  wood  knew  God,  and  felt  his  nearness,  even  as  the 
highest  angels  know  him,  the  one  would  be  quite  as  happy  as 
the  other.  Man  is  happier  than  a  piece  of  wood,  because  he 
recognises  God,  etc.  (Predigten,  vol.  L  p.  68,  69.)  [Comp.  also 
Anselm,  MonoL  c.  22.  Alhertua  Magnus^  Summse,  P.  L  Qu.  70, 
Membr.  1.] 

*  This  was  done,  e,  g.  by  Alexander  Hales,  see  Cramer,  L  c. 
p.  209,  ss.  Comp.  Bonaventura,  Comp.  i.  18.  He  defined  seter- 
nitas  (after  the  example  of  Boethius)  as  interminabilis  vitae  tota 
simul  et  perfecta  possessio  (interminabilitas). 

®  John  Damaecenus  de  fide  ortL  i.  5.  Nich,  of  Methane, 
Refut  p.  26,  (quoted  by  UUmann,  1.  c.  p.  72),  said  :  "  When  we 
call  the  imity  [God]  beginning,  we  do  not  mean  to  draw  a  com- 
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pariflon  between  it  and  that  which  is  posterior  to  the  beginning; 
for  the  same  reason  we  do  not  merely  nse  the  term  "  b^inning/' 
without  further  qualifying  it^  but  we  say  (W^-commencing  begin- 
ning; nor  do  we  restrict  ourselves  to  the  term  ^'uniCy"  as  such, 
but  we  call  it  the  over-aU-one;  and  instead  of  the  first,  and  first 
of  all,  we  say  the  ot;er-first^  instead  of  the  great  or  the  greatest, 
we  make  use  of  the  term  over-great"  He  called  Qod  the  inrepiv, 
and  even  used  the  expression  {nripdeo^  fiov6^  koX  rpuU.  (Befut 
26.)  Comp.  Htigo  of  St.  Victor,  quoted  by  Liebner,  p.  371 ;  he 
understood  by  unity  not  the  numerical  unity,  but  also  simplicity 
(vera  unitas),  and  immutability  (summa  unitas).  [Abdard,  In- 
trod  in  TheoL  L.  iii  2  :  Nulla  tanta  fieri  concordia,  vel  r^  pos- 
sunt,  quanta  ilia  quse  unus  tantum  vel  condit,  vel  regit  Richard 
of  St  Victor,  de  Trin.  Lib.  i.  14.] 


§  167. 

d.  THE  RELATION  OF  GOD  TO  EXISTENCE — OMNIPOTENCE 

AND  OMNISCIENCE. 

* 

The  application  of  the  Divine  knowledge  and  power 
to  things  out  of  God  gave  easily  rise  to  anthropomorphic 
tio»  notions  and  absurd  questions,^  which  were  best  re- 
moved by  regarding  the  attributes  of  omnipotence  and 
omniscience  not  us  separate  attributes^  but  in  their  con- 
nection with  the  Divine  Being.  Anselm^  and  Abelard^ 
agreed  in  asserting  that  God  can  do  everything  which 
may  be  done  without  interfering  with  his  infinite  perfec* 
tion;  Peter  Lombard^  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  Richard  of  St 
Victor,  and  some  others^  adopted  the  same  view.*  The 
kfwwkdge  of  God  was  farther  looked  upon  as  being 
immediate  and  omnipresent,  and  a  distinction  was  made 
between  that  aspect  of  this  knowledge  which  refers  to 
things  (as  habitus),  and  that  which  has  regard  to  Grod 
himself  (as  actus.)^  Respecting  the  Divine  omnipotence 
some,  e.  g.  Abelard,  maintained  that  (rod  could  make 
nothing  else  and  nothing  better^  than  what  he  really 
makes;^  others,  e.  g.  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  thought  this 
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assertion  blasphemous,  because  the  infinite  power  of  God 
is  restricted  by  it  within  certain  limits.^ 

^  E,  g.  whether  Qod  could  make  undone  tha^t  which  is  done  ? 
whether  he  could  change  a  harlot  into  a  pure  virgin?  and  similar 
absurd  questions;  see  the  passages  quoted  §  152,  note  5,  from 
the  work  of  Erasmus. 

^  Thus  Anselm  asserted,  in  reply  to  the  question,  whether  God 
could  lie,  if  he  would?  (Our  Deus  homo,  i  12):  Non  eequitur, 
d  Deus  vult  mentiri,  justum  esse  mentiri,  sed  potius  Deum  iHu/nk 
non  esse.  Nam  nequaquam  potest  velle  mentiri  voluntas,  nisi  in 
qua  corrupta  est  Veritas,  immo  qu»  deserendo  veritatem  corrupta 
est.  Cum  ergo  dicitur:  si  Deus  vult  mentiri,  non  est  aliud, 
quam:  si  Deus  taUs  est  natura,  qusB  velit  mentiri,  etc.  Comp.  iL 
5 :  Deoique  Deus  nihil  facit  necessitate,  quia  nullo  modo  cogitur 
ant  prohibetur  aliquid  facera  Et  cum  dicimus  Deum  aliquid 
facere,  quasi  necessitate  vitandi  inhonestatem,  quam  utique  non 
timet,  potius  intelligeudum  est,  quia  hoc  fSacit  necessitate  ser- 
vandse  honestatis,  quse  scilicet  necesaitas  non  est  aliud,  quam  im- 
mutabilitas  honestatis  ejus,  quam  a  se  ipso  et  non  ab  alio  habet; 
et  iddrco  improprie  dicitur  necessitas.  Ibid  18 :  Quoties  nam- 
que  dicitur  Deus  non  posse,  nuUa  negatur  in  eo  potestas,  sed  in- 
superabihs  significatur  potentia  et  fortitude.  Non  enim  aliud 
intelligitur,  nisi  quia  nulla  res  potest  efficere,  ut  agat  ille,  qftod 
negatur  posse.  Nam  multum  usitata  est  hujusmodi  locutio,  ut 
dicatur  res  aliqua  posse,  non  quia  in  ilia,  se4  quoniam  in  alia  re 
est  potestas;  et  non  posse,  non  quoniam  in  ilia,  sed  quia  in  alia 
re  est  impotentia.  Dicimus  namque:  iste  homo  potest  vinci,  pro: 
aliquis  potest  eum  vincere,  et:  ille  non  potest  vinci,  pro:  nullus 
eum  vincere  potest.  Non  enim  potestas  est,  posse  vinci,  sed  im- 
potentia,  nee  vinci  non  posse  impotentia  est,  sed  potestas.  Nee 
dicimus  Deum  necessitate  fooere  aliquid  eo,  quod  in  iUo  sit  ulla 
necessitas,  sed  quoniam  est  in  alio,  sicut  dizi  de  impotentia^  quando 
dicitur  non  posse.  Omnis  quippe  necessitas  est  aut  coactio,  aut 
prohibitio,  quse  duse  necessitates  convertuntur  invicem  contrarie, 
sicut  necesse  est  impossibile.  Quidquid  namque  cogitur  esse,  pro- 
hibetur non  esse,  et  quod  cogitur  non  esse,  prohibetur  esse;  quem- 
admodum  quod  necesse  est  esse,  impossibile  est  non  ease,  et  quod 
necesse  est  non  ease,  impoasibiie  est  esse,  et  conversim.  Oom 
autem  dicimus  aliquid  necesse  esse  aut  non  esse  in  Deo^  non  in- 
telligitur, quod  sit  in  illo  necessitas  aut  cogens,  aut  prohibens^ 
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sed  significatnr^  quod  in  omnibus  aliis  rebus  est  necessitas  pro- 
hibens  eas  faoere^  et  cogens  non  &cere;  contra  hoc,  quod  de 
Deo  dicitUT.  Nam  cum  dicimus^  quod  necesse  est  Denm  semper 
verum  dicere,  et  necesse  est  eum  nunquam  mentiri,  non  dicitur 
aliud,  nisi  quia  tanto  est  in  illo  constantia  servandi  veritatem  ut 
necesse  sit,  nullum  rem  fiicere  posse,  ut  verum  non  dicat,  aut  ut 

mentiatur. — Comp.  Proslog.  7: Inde  Tcrius  est  omnipotens, 

quia  potest  nihil  per  impotentiam  et  nihil  potest  contra  se. — 
de  concord,  prsesc  et  prsed.  P.  i.  c.  2,  sa  (where  the  question  is 
discussed,  how  far  the  term  necessitas  can  be  applied  to  Qod.) 
Respecting  the  knowledge  of  God,  Anselm  (after  the  example  of 
Augustine)  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  Ood  does  not  know  the 
things  because  they  are,  but  that  they  are,  because  he  knows  them, 
ibid.  c.  7. 

*  However  different  the  theories  of  Abelard  and  Anselm  were, 
yet  in  this  one  point  they  agreed  Abd.  TheoL  christ  v. 
p.  1350,  (edit  Mart^ne):  Quserendum  ita  primo  videtur,  quo- 
modo  vere  dicatur  omnipotens,  si  non  possit  omnia  efScere,  aut 
quomodo  onmia  possit^  si  qusedam  nos  possumus,  quae  ipse  non 
possit  Possumus  autem  qusedam,  ut  ambulare,  loqui,  sentire,  quss 
a  natora  divinitatis  penitus  aliena  sunt,  cum  necessaria  istomm 
instmmenta  nuUatenus  habere  incorporea  queat  substantia.  Qui^ 
bus  quidem  objectis  id  prsedicendnm  arbitror,  quod  juxta  ipsos 
quoque  philosophos,  et  communis  sermonis  usum,  nunquam  poten- 
tia  cujusque  rei  acdpitur,  nisi  in  his  quse  ad  commodum  vel  dig- 
nitatem ipsius  rei  pertinent  Nemo  enim  hoc  potentiae  hominis 
deputat,  quod  iUe  superari  facile  potest,  inmio  impotentise  et  de^ 
bilitati  ejus  quod  minime  suo  resistere  potest  incommodo,  et  quic- 
quid  ad  vitium  hominis  vergit,  magisque  personam  improbat^  quam 
commendat^  impotentisB  potins  quam  potentLsB  adscribendum  est. . . 
...Nemo  itaque  Denm  impotentem  inaliquodicere  prsesumat^  sinon 
possit  peccare  sicut  nos  possumus,  quia  nee  in  nobis  ipsb  hoc  poten* 

tisB  tribuendum  est,  sed  infirmltati p.  1351: Sicut  etiam 

quaedam,  quas  in  aliis  rebus  potentiae  deputanda  sunt,  in  aliis  vero 

minime IndepotentemhominemcomparationealiDnimhominixm 

diceremus,  sed  non  ita  leonem  vel  dephantem.  Sic  in  homine  quoad 
ambulare  valet  potentiaBest  adscribendum,  quoniamejnsnecessitndiiii 
congruit,  nee  in  aliquo  ejus  minuit  dignitatem  In  Deo  vero,  qui  sola 
vcduntate  omnia  complet,  hoc  omnino  superfluum  esset^  quod  in  no- 
bis necessarium  est,  atque  ideo  non  potentiae^  sed  vitio  penitus  tribu- 
endum esset  in  eo,  praesertim  cum  hoc  in  multis  excellentiae  ipaius 
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derogaret,  ut  ambulare  videlicet  posset Non  absuide  tamen  et 

de  his  omnibus  cpm  efficere  possumus  Deum  potentem  praedicabi- 
TOQB,  et  omnia  quae  agimus  ejus  potentisB  tribuemos,  in  quo  viyimus, 
movemnr  et  sumus.  Et  qui  omnia  operatur  in  omnibus  (utitar 
enim  nobis  ad  efSciendum  quse  vult,  quasi  instrumentis)  et  id 
quoque  facere  dicitur,  qusB  nos  fsieere  facit,  sicut  dives  aliquis  tur- 
rem  componere  per  opifices  quos  adhibit  et  posse  omnia  efficere 
dicitur,  qui  sive  per  se  sive  per  subjectam  creaturam  omnia  qa» 
vult  et  quomodo  vult,  operatur,  et  ut  ita  fiant,  ipse  etiam  facit. 
Nam  etsi  non  potest  ambulare,  tamen  potest  facere,  ut  ambuletnr. 

Posse  itaque  Deus  omnia  dicitur,  non  quod  omnes  stiscipere 

possit  actiones,  sed  quod  in  omnibus  qucs  fieri  vdit,  nihil  gus 
voluntati  resistere  qusat^ 

^  Hugo  of  St  Victor,  de  sacram.  Lib.  i  C.  22 :  Deus  omnia 
potest,  et  tamen  se  ipsum  destruere  non  potest  Hoc  enim  posse, 
posse  non  esset,  sed  non  posse.  Itaque  omnia  potest  Deus,  qu» 
posse  potentia  est  Et  ideo  vere  omnipotens  est,  quia  impotens 
esse  non  potest  Comp.  Li^bner,  p.  367.  Peter  Lombard,  Sen- 
tent  L  Dist  42,  R :  Deus  omnino  nihil  potest  pati,  et  omnia  &oei:e 
potest,  prseter  ea  sola  quibus  dignitatis  ejus  Isederetur  ejusque  ex- 
cellentiee  derogaretur.  In  quo  tamen  non  est  minus  omnipotens: 
hoc  enim  posse  non  est  posse,  sed  non  posse.  Oomp.  MUnscher, 
ed.  by  von  CoUn,  ii  p.  47,  48,  where  other  passages  are  quoted 
from  the  writings  of  Richard  of  St  Victor,  de  Trin.  L  L  a  21 ; 
Alexander  Hales,  SummsB,  I.  qu.  21,  Membr.  1,  art  2;  AB}ertus 
Magnus,  Summse,  P.  I  qu.  77,  Membr.  1 ;  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Summse,  P.  I.  qu.  25,  art.  3. 

*  Hugo  of  St  Victor  (cap.  9,  14-18,  quoted  by  Liebner,  pi 
363,  364),  expressed  himself  as  follows:  "All  things  whidi 
were  created  by  God  in  time,  existed  uncreated  in  him  from 
eternity,  and  were  known  to  him  for  this  very  reason,  because 
they  existed  in  him,  and  were  known  to  him  in  the  very  manner 
in  which  they  existed  in  him.  Ood  knew  nothing  out  of  him- 
self, because  he  comprehended  all  things  in  himsell  They  were 
not  in  him,  because  they  should  at  some  future  period  come 
into  existence;  the  fact  of  their  being  designed  to  exist  in  time 
to  come  was  not  the  cause  of  their  existence  in  Ood,  nor  were 


A  With  regard  to  the  Trinity,  it  may  be  obflerred,  that  Abelard  ascribed 
onmipotence  principally  to  the  Father,  without  denying  it  either  to  the  Son  or 
to  the  Spirits 
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they  created  in  time  because  they  existed  in  God,  as  if  the  eternal 

could  not  have  existed  without  the  temporal     On  the  contrary, 

the  former  would  have  existed  without  the  latter:  but  it  would  not 

have  stood  in  any  relation  to  the  latter,  if  this  had  not  existed  as 

something  which  was  to  be  in  future.     There  would  always  have 

been  the  knowledge  of  an  existence,  viz.  of  an  existence  in  God, 

though  not  of  a  future  existence;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  creator 

would  not  therefore  have  been  less  comprehensive,  because  it  could 

only  be  said  that  he  had  no  foreknowledge  of  that  which  was  not 

futura" — In  the  opinion  of  Alexander  Hcdes,  God  knows  all  things 

through  himself  and  in  himself ;  for  if  God  knew  them  by  means 

of  something  else,  then  the  ground  of  his  knowledge  would  be 

something  perfect  existing  out  of  him,  and  he  could  not  be  the 

most  perfect  being  which  owes  nothing  to  any  other  being 

God  knows  all  things  at  once ;  for  he  sees  all  things  in  himself^ 
and  since  he  knows  himself  at  once  and  completely,  it  is  evident 
that  he  knows  all  things  in  himself  at  once  and  perfectly.  The 
things  themselves  may  be  multiplied  or  lessened,  but  not  the  know- 
ledge of  God ;  the  latter  is  immutable;  see  Cramer,  viL  p.  240. — 
Bonaventura,  Comp.  1.  29:  Scit  Deus  omnia  prsesentialiter  et 
simul,  perfecte  quoque  et  immutabiliter.  Praesentialiter  dico,  hoc 
est,  ita  limpide,  ac  si  cuncta  essent  prsBsentialiter  existentia. 
Simul  etiam  scit  omnia,  quia  videndo  se,  qui  sibi  praesens  est^- 
omnia  videt  Perfecte  quoque,  quia  cognitio  ejus  nee  potest 
augeri,  nee  minuL  Scit  et  immutabiliter,  quia  noscit  omnia  per 
naturam  sui  intellectus,  qui  est  immutabilis.  Dicendum  ergo, 
quod  Deus  cognoscit  temporalia  setemaliter,  mutabiUa  immutabi- 
liter, contingentia  infallibiliter,  ereata  increate,  alia  vero  a  se,  in  se 
et  per  se.     Comp.  Brev.  i  8. — Thomas  Aquinas  qusest  xiv.  art 

4: In  Deo  intellectus  et  id,  quod  intelligitur,  et  species  intel- 

ligibilis  et  ipsum  intelligere  sunt  omnino  unum  et  idem.  Unde 
patet  per  hoc^  quod  Deus  dicitur  intelligens,  nulla  multiplicitas 
ponitur  in  ejus  substantia.  Comp.  art.  13:  Deus  autem  cognoscit 
omnia  contingentia,  non  solum  prout  sunt  in  suis  causis,  sed  etiam 
prout  unum  quoque  eorum  est  actu  in  se  ipso.  Et  licet  contin- 
gentia fiant  in  actu  successive,  non  tamen  Deus  successive  cognos- 
cit contingentia,  prout  sunt  in  suo  esse,  sicut  nos,  sed  simul:  quia 
sua  cognitio  mensuratur  setemitate,  sicut  etiam  suimi  esse,    ^ter- 

nitate  autem  tota  simul  existens  audit  totum  tempus Unde 

omnia,  quse  sunt  in  tempore,  sunt  Deo  ab  setemo  prsesentiay  non 
solum  ea  ratione  qua  habet  rationes  rerum  apud  se  prseeentes,  ut 
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quidam  dicunt,  sed  quia  ejna  intnitos  fertns  ab  93temo  super 
omnia,  prout  in  sua  pnesentialitate.  Unde  manifeBtum  eat,  quod 
contingentia  et  infallibiliter  a  Deo  cognoscuntur,  in  quantum,  sub- 
duntur  divino  oonspectui  secundum  suam  prsesentialitatem,  et 

tamen  sunt  futura  contingentia  suis  causis  comparata Ea,  quae 

temporaliter  in  actum  reducenter,  a  nobis  successiFe  cognoscuntur 
in  tempore,  sed  a  Deo  in  eeternitati,  quse  est  supra  tempua  Sicut 
ille,  qxd  yadit  per  viam,  non  videt  illos,  qui  post  enm  veniant,  sed 
ille,  qui  ab  aliqua  altitudine  totam  vitam  intuetur,  simul  videt 
omnes  transuentes  per  viam.  On  the  relation  between  knowledge 
and  foreknowledge,  see  John  of  Saliahury,  Policiat  ii  21.  (BibL 
max.  mriii.  p.  268).  An  instance  of  subtile  reasoning  is  given  by 
Li^mer,  L  c.  p.  365,  note. 

^  Abdardj  TheoL  christ  v.  p.  1354i: Facit  itaque  omnia 

qu»  potest  Deus,  et  tantum  bene  quantum  potest Necesse 

est,  ut  omnia  qusB  vult^  ipse  velit ;  sed  nee  inefficaz  ejus  voluntas 
esse  potest :  necesse  est  ergo  ut  qusecunque  vult  ipse  perficiaty 
Gum  eam  videlicet  sumamus  voluntatem,  quae  ad  ipsius  pertinet 
ordinationem.     Istis  ergo  rationibus  astruendum  videtur,  quod 
plura  Deus  nullatenus  facere  possit  quam  fstciat,  aut  melius  hceie, 
aut  ab  his  oessare,  sed  omnia  ita  ut  facit  necessario  facere.    Sed 
rursus  singulis  istis  difficillimse  oocummt  objectionis,  ut  utroque 
comu  graviter  fidem  nostram  oppugnet  complezio.     Quis  enim 
negsxe  audeat,  quod  non  possit  Deus  eum  qui  damnandus  est  sol- 
vere aut  meUorem  ilium  qui  salvandus  est  facere»  quam  ipse  fa- 
turos  sit  collatione  suorum  donorum,  aut  omnino  dismisse  ne  eum 
unquam  crearet?    Quippe  si  non  potest  Deus  hunc  salvare,  utiqne 
nee  ipse  salvari  a  Deo  potest     Neeessaria  quippe  est  hsBC  recipro- 
cationis  consecutio,  quod  si  ipse  salvatur  a  Deo,  Deus  hunc  salvat 
Unde  si  possibUe  est  huno  salvari  a  Deo,  possibile  est  Deum  hunc 
salvara    Non  enim  possibile  est  antecedens,  nisi  possibile  sit  et 
oonsequens:    alioquin  ex  possibili  impossibile  sequeretur,  quod 
omnino  falsum  est  ...  Oomp.'  the  subsequent  part  of  the  chapter. 
Nevertheless  he  comes  to  the  following  conclusion:    quicquid 
itaque  facit  (Deus)  sicut  necessario  vult,  ita  et  necessario  &cit 

^  On  the  opposition  of  Hugo  of  St  Victor  against  the  optimism 
of  Abelard  (who  found  himself  compelled  to  suppose  a  higher 
degree  of  the  Divine  power,  than  of  the  Divine  will)  oomp. 
Li^mer,  p.  367,  368. 
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§168. 
C.  MORAL  ATTRIBUTES. 

The  moral  attributes  of  God^  viz.,  his  wisdom^  justice> 
and  benevolence,  were,  in  connection  with  other  doctrines, 
sometimes  treated  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  men 
believe  that  they  were  contradictory  to  each  other  ^  As 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  one  with  his  being,  so  likewise  his 
volition,  whose  final  object  is  nothing  but  the  absolutely 
good,  that  is  God.^  The  mystics  preferred  descending 
into  the  depth  of  Divine  love,  and  endeavoured  to  explain 
it  in  their  own  way,^  while  the  scholastics  advanced  ab- 
surd questions  even  respecting  this  attribute  of  Grod,  which 
admits  least  of  all  of  being  dialectically  discussed/ 

^  This  was  the  case  with  the  justice,  omnipotence,  and  love  of 
God  in  reference  to  the  theoiy  of  satisfaction.  Comp.  Ans^m, 
Dens  homo  i.  c.  6-12,  and  the  preceding  §,  note  1. 

^  Thomas  Aquinas,  summa  P.  I.  Qo.  19,  art  13:  Voluntas 
divina  accessaiiam  habitudinem  habet  ad  bonitatem  suam,  quae 
est  propriam  ejus  objectum.  The  question  was  raised,  whether 
Ood  has  a  Uberum  arbitrium,  whereas  everything  is  necessary  in 
him.  Thomas  decided  that  Grod  is  free  respecting  that  which  is 
not  an  essential  attribute  of  his  nature,  that  is,  respecting  the  ac- 
cidental, finite.  But  respecting  himself  he  is  determined  by  his 
own  necessity,  comp.  art  10,  and  Baur,  Trinitatslehre,  ii  p.  641. — 
Dwns  Scotus,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  the  absolute  liberty  of  Gkxl. 

'  The  language  of  the  author  of  the  "  Deutsche  Theologie"  is 
worthy  of  notice  (c.  50) :  ''  God  does  not  love  himself  as  such,  but 
as  the  most  perfect  being.  For  if  Ood  knew  anything  better  than 
Gk)d,  he  would  love  it,  and  not  himself  Self-love  and  self-wiU  are 
entirely  foreign  to  Ood;  only  so  much  belongs  to  God,  as  is  neces- 
saiy  to  constitute  his  personality,  or  the  distinction  between  the 
different  persons  of  the  Trinity." 

^  Thus  Alexander  Hales  asked  (the  passage  is  quoted  hjCramer^ 
viL  p.  261),  whether  the  love  wherewith  God  loves  his  creatures  is 
the  same  with  that  which  he  manifests  towards  himself,  and  the 
Divine  persons  manifest  towards  each  other.     He  replies  in  the 

2k 
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affirmative  in  reference  to  the  principal  idea  (prindpale  signatuin), 
but  in  the  negative  respecting  the  secondary  idea  (connatoin),  i.  e. 
that  love  is  the  same  on  the  part  of  him  who  loves,  bat  not  the 
same  with  regard  to  those  who  are  loved.     It  is  also  on  that  ac- 
count that  God  does  not  manifest  the  same  degree  of  love  towards 
all  his  creatures,  but  more  of  it  towards  the  better  portion  of  them, 
less  towards  the  less  good     He  loves  all  creatures  firom  eternity  (in 
the  idea),  but  he  does  not  love  them  in  reality,  until  they  come  into 
existence.     Another  question  was :  whom  does  Qod  love  most,  the 
angels  or  men  ?    The  answer  is :  the  former,  inasmuch  as  Chiist 
did  not  belong  to  the  number  of  the  latter ;  but  the  love  where- 
with Ood  loves  Christ,  and  consequently  the  human  race  in  Christ, 
even  surpasses  the  love  which  he  manifests  towards  the  angels.    We 
have  here  a  profound  Christian  truth  expressed  in  a  scholastic  form. 

$169. 

PROCESSION  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

Walch,  J,  0,,  hiBtOTia  controversife,  etc.  Pfaffj  histom  succincta  (compu 

§94). 

Before  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  could  be  more  phi- 
losophically developed  and  fully  established^  it  was  neces- 
sary to  settle  the  controversy  which  had  arisen  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church  respecting  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  After  the  view  taken  by  the  Greek  church  had 
been  received  in  the  East  as  the  orthodox  doctrine^  in 
consequence  of  the  efforts  made  by  John  Damascenus^ 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne  summoned  a  synod  at  Aix4a- 
Cbapelle  in  the  year  809,  which  being  influenced  espe- 
cially by  the  Gallican  theologians  Alcuin  and  Tkeodtdph  of 
Orleans,  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  the  Western  Church, 
according  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  not  only 
from  the  Father,  but  also  from  the  Son.2  Pope  Leo  HI. 
approved  of  the  doctrine  itself,  but  disapproved  of  the 
uncritical  introduction  of  the  clause  '^  filioque"  into  the 
creed  adopted  by  the  council  of  Constantinople.      He 
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numbered  the  doctrine  in  question  among  those  mysteries 
which  pass  knowledge,  and  are  of  greater  importance  in 
a  speculative  point  of  view,  than  in  a  practical  aspect.^ 
But  when  in  later  times  the  controversy  between  Photius^ 
patriarch  of  Constantinople^  and  Nicholas  L  led  to  a  dis- 
ruption between  the  two  churches^  their  difference  on  the 
said  doctrine  was  again  made  the  subject  of  discussion. 
Photius  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  alone^  and  rejected  the 
additional  clause  ^'filioque^''  which  the  theologians  of  the 
Western  Churchy  such  as  jEneas^  bishop  of  Paris,  and 
Ratramnus^  a  monk  of  Corvey,  were  desirous  to  retain.* 
An^elm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  likewise  defended  the 
doctrine  of  the  Latin  church  at  the  synod  of  Bari  (in 
Apulia)  in  the  year  1098,  and  treated  of  it  more  fully  in 
a  separate  treatise.^  The  attempt  made  at  the  synod  of 
Lyons  in  the  year  1274,  to  reconcile  the  two  parties,  did 
not  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result.  The  controversy 
was  resumed  in  the  year  1277;  nor  did  the  formula  pro- 
posed at  the  synod  of  Florence  (a.d.  1439)  settle  the  point 
in  question.^  Hence  it  happened  that  from  that  time  the 
two  churches  ever  differed  in  this,  that  according  to  the 
Greek  church  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father 
alone,  but  according  to  the  Latin  churchy  from  both  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  There  were,  however,  some  theolo- 
gians in  the  latter  who  adopted  the  view  taken  by  the 
Greek  divines.^ 

^  De  fide  orth.  i.  c.  7.  He  called  the  Holy  Ghost  (in  distinction 
from  a  mere  breath,  or  a  mere  Divine  power)  Swafuv  ov<ruS£ff, 
avrifp  eavrrj^  iv  IBui^ovajf  {nroardae^  0€wpovfi€i/i^v,  xal  rov 
trarpo^  7rpo€p')^ofiivrfv,  but  added:  koI  iv  t^  \6ytp  avairavo- 
fkivffv  icaX  axfTov  ovaav  iic^avriKiiVf  ovre  'XfopurBfjvcu  rov 
dew  hf  ^  iart  xal  rov  X070V,  ^  avfiirapofAapret,  Suvafjthnfv,  ovre 
irpa^  ri  canhrapKTov  ava')(€Ofiivfiv,  aXX^  Kixff  op^vomfTa  rov 
Xoyov  teaff  vTroaraaw  oicav,  ^Acav,  irpocuperucffv,  aSnoKlvrfTov, 
ivepySv,  irdvrore  rb  ofyadov  Bikova-av,  tcdi  npb^  iraaav  irpSOeaip 
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crvvBpofJuxif  ixpuaav  t§  fiovKrfaei  rifv  hvuctfuv,  /M7T6  dpyifp  ixptMraaf, 
PfiJTe  riKo^  ov  yhp  iviKev^  irqre  r^  irarpX  Xq7Q9,  ovre  tqS  Xo>)^ 

^  Alcuinus,  de  processione  Spir.  S.  libellus.  0pp.  T.  i  eA  Froben, 
p.  7^3- — III  support  of  his  views  he  appealed  to  Luke  vi.  19. 
(Omnis  turba  quaerebat  eum  tangere,  quia  virtus  de  illo  exibat  et 
sanabat  omnes);  to  John  xx  21, 22 ;  1  John  iiL  23,  24,  and  to  the 
authority  of  the  Fathera  Theodaiphi  de  Spiiitu  S.  liber,  in  llieo- 
dulphi  0pp.  ed.  Sirmond,  Par.  1646, 8,  and  in  Sirmondii  0pp.  T.  ii 
p.  }695,  c£  Libr.  Carolin.  lib.  iiL  c.  3:  Ex  patre  et  filio — omnia 
universaliter  confitetur  ecclesia  eum  procedere.  Concerning  the 
historical  part,  see  other  works  on  ecclesiastical  history.  [Giesdery 
a  §  12,  §  93,  §  166.] 

^  On  the  occasion  of  a  controversy  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Monks  at  Jerusalem  prior  to  the  Synod  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
Pope  had  given  it  as  his  opinion:  Spiritum  Sanctum  a  Patre  et 
Filio  aequaliter  procedentem. — ^Respecting  the  relation  in  which 
he  ^tood  to  the  synod  itself,  see  CoUatio  cum  Papa  Bomse  a  lefi;;«tis 
hal^ita  e^  Epist.  Caroli  Imperat.  ad  Leonem  P.  iiL  utraque  a  Sma- 
ragdo  Abb.  edita  in  Mansi,  T.  xiv.  p.  17>  ss. 

*  See  Photii  Epist  encyclica  issued  A.D.  867  (given  by  Montor 
cudus^  Ep.  2,  p.  47) ;  the  following,  among  other  charges,  is  there 
brought  forward  against  the  Soman  church :  Th  trvevfia  to  &yiav 
oxfK  iK  Tov  irarpb^  fiovov,  aXKd  ye  ix  rod  vlov  i/eTTopeuecfftu  xaivo- 
Xorfqcavrei.  The  writings  of  his  opponents  Bxitramnus  and  JBnects 
are  no  longer  extant  in  a  complete  form,  comp.  d'Achery,  SpiciL 
Ed.  L  T.  L  p.  63,  ss.  Bossier,  Bibliothek  der  Sarchenvater,  voL 
X  p.  p63,  ss.  [They  rested  their  view  upon  QaL  iv.  6;  PhiL  L 
19;  Acts  iL  33;  xvL  7;  John  viiL  42;  xx.  22.] 

*  Concerning  the  synod,  see  Eadmer,  Vita  Anselmi,  p.  21, 
quoted  by  Walch,  L  c.  p.  61.  The  work  of  Ansdm  is  entitled : 
de  processione  Spiritus  S.  contra  Qrsecos,  0pp.  p.  49  (Edit 
Lugd.  p.  115).  In  chapters  1-3  he  shows  in  a  clear  and  con- 
cise manner  the  points  of  agreement  between  the  two  churches 
(in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  its  general  aspects),  as  well  as  the  points  of  dif- 
ference. Eespecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Western  church  its€df, 
Anselm  argued  from  the  proposition:  Deus  est  de  Deo,  as  fol- 
lows (c.  4):  Cum  est  de  patre  Spir.  S.,  non  potest  non  esse  de 
filio,  si  non  est  filius  de  Spuitu  Sancto ;  nulla  enim  alia  ratione 
potest  negari  Spiritus  S.  esse  de  filio Quod  autem  filius  non 
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sit  de  Spir.  S.  palam  est  ex  catliolica  fide;  non  enim  est  Deus  de 
Deo,  nisi  aut  nascendo  at  filius,  aut  procendo  ut  Spir.  S.  Filius 
autem  non  nascitur  de  Spiritu  S.  Si  enim  nascitur  de  illo,  est 
filius  Spir.  Sancti,  et  Spiritos  S.  pater  ejns,  sed  alter  alterius  nee 
pater  nee  filius.  Non  ergo  nascitur  de  Spiritu  S.  filius,  nee  minus 
apertum  est,  quia  non  procedit  de  illo.  Esset  enim  Spir.  ejusdem 
Spiritus  Sancti,  quod  aperte  n^atur,  cum  Spiritus  S.  dicitur  et 
creditur  Spiritus  FiliL  Non  enim  potest  esse  Spiritus  sui  Spiritus. 
Quare  non  procedit  filius  de  Spir.  Sancto.  Nullo  ergo  modo  est 
de  Spir.  Sancto  filius.  Sequitur  itaque  inexpugnabili  ratione 
Spir.  Sanctum  esse  de  filio,  sicut  est  de  patre. — C.  7 :  Nulla  rela- 
tio  est  patris  sine  relatione  filii,  sicut  nihil  est  filii  relatio,  sine 
patris  relatione.  Si  ergo  alia  nihil  est  sine  altera,  non  potest 
aliquid  de  relatione  patris  esse  sine  relatione  filii  Quare  sequitur, 
Spiritum  S.  esse  de  utraque,  si  est  de  una.  Itaque  si  est  de 
patre  secundum  relationem,  erit  simul  et  de  filio  secundum  eun- 

dem  sensum Non  autem  magis  est  pater  Deus  quam  filius, 

sed  unus  solus  verus  Deus,  Pater  et  Filius.  Quapropter  si  Spiritus 
S.  est  de  Patre,  quia  est  de  Deo  qui  pater  est,  negari  nequit  esse 
quoque  de  Filio,  cum  sit  de  Deo,  qui  est  filius. — (C.  8-12,  he  gives 
the  scriptural  argument).  In  the  thirteenth  chapter  he  meets  the 
objection,  that  the  doctrine  in  question  would  lower  the  dignity  of 

the  Spirit Qui  dicimus  Spiritum  S.  de  filio  esse  sive  pro- 

oedere,  nee  minorem,  nee  posteriorem  eum  filio  fatemur,  namque 
quamvis  splendor  et  calor  de  sole  procedant,  nee  possint  esse  nisi 
sit  ille,  de  quo  sunt^  nihil  tamen  prius  aut  posterius  in  tribus,  in 
sole  et  splendore  et  calore  intelligimus,  multo  itaque  minus,  cum 
hsBC  in  rebus  temporalibus  ita  sint,  in  setemitate,  quae  tempore 
non  clauditur,  prsedictse  tres  personse  in  existendo  susceptibOes 
intervalli  possimt  intelligL — ^The  concession  made  by  the  Greek 
theologians,  yiz.  Spiritum  Sanct  de  patre  esse  per  filium,  did  not 
appear  satisfactoiy  to  Anselm.  As  a  lake  is  formed  not  only  by 
the  spring,  but  also  by  the  river  which  fiows  from  the  spring,  so 
the  Spirit  proceeds  both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.*  (C.  15 
and  16).  We  must  not,  however,  assume  the  existence  of  two 
principles  from  which  the  Spirit  might  be  supposed  to  proceed, 


A  A  similar  illustration  is  adduced  by  AMard^  theoL  chr.  'vr,  p.  1335 : 
Spir.  Sanct  ex  patre  proprie  procedere  dicitur,  quasi  a  summa  origine,  qius 

scilicet  aliilnde  non  sit,  et  ab  ipso  in  filium  quasi  in  rivum et  per  filium 

ad  no8  tandem  quasi  in  stognum  faujus  secuU. 
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but  only  one  Divine  principle,  including  both  the  Father  and 
the  Son  (c.  17).  In  chapters  18-20,  he  considers  those  scrip- 
tures which  apparently  teach  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from 
the  Father  alone  ;  c.  21,  he  defends  the  introduction  of  the 
clause  *'  filioque "  as  a  necessary  measure  to  prevent  any  misun- 
derstanding. In  chapters  22-27,  he  repeats  and  confirms  all 
he  has  said  before.  Anselm  commenced  his  treatise  by  invok- 
ing the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  he  concluded  it  by  say- 
ing: Si  autem  aliquid  protuli  quod  aliquatenus  corrigendum 
sit,  mihi  imputetur,  non  sensui  Latinitatis. — Concerning  the  pro- 
gress of  the  controversy,  comp.  Mimscher  ed.  by  von  CoUn.  ii  p. 
112,  113. 

^  At  the  synod  of  Lyons  the  Greeks  agreed  with  the  council 
in  adopting  as  Can.  I. :  Quod  Spir.  S.  aetemabUiter  ex  Fatre  ei 
Filio,  non  tanquam  ex  duobus  principiis,  sed  tanqaam  ex  uno 
principio,  non  duabas  spirationibus,  sed  unica  spiratione  proce- 
dit. —  But  new  differences  arose,  respecting  which  see  the  works 
on   ecclesiastical  history,   and  compare  MUnscher,    ed.    by  von 
CoUn,  1.  c.  p.  114?.     In  the  fonnula  of  union  framed  by  the  synod 
of  Florence,  a.d.  1439,  July  6th  (given  by  JUansi,  T.  xxL  p. 
1027,  ss.  and  Gieseler,  ii.  4,  §  156,  Milnscker,  von  Colin,  p.  115) 
use  was  made  of  the  expression,  quod  Spirit  S.   ex  Fatre  et 
FiUo  setemaliter   est ;    the   phrase  :    proeedere   ex    Fatre  per 
filium,  was  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Latin 
church,  and  the  clause  filioque  was  retained     But  the  peace  thus 
established  did  not  last  long,  and  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria^ 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  issued  (a.d.  1443)  a  letter  against  the 
union.     Comp.  Leo  AUatius  de  ecclesise  occidentalis  et  orientalis 
perpetua  consensione,  p.  939,  ss.    For  the  other  works  see  Jfi^ 
8(Jier,  ed.  by  von  Colin,  and  Oieseler,  L  c. 

^  Thus  Joh/n  Wessel,  comp.  UUmann,  die  Reformatoren,  eic. 
i  p.  388,  94. 


$170. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  had  been  developed 
in  the  preceding  period,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  received 
its  final  shape  by  John  Damascenus,^  presented  an  in- 
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ducement  to  the  speculative  tendency  and  ingenuity  of 
the  scholastics,  as  well  as  to  the  imagination  of  the  mys- 
tics, to  fathom  the  unsearchable  depth  of  that  mystery. 
But  all  dialectic  attempts  were  accompanied  by  the  for* 
mer  danger  of  falling  into  heretical  errors  either  in  the 
one  or  the  other  direction.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  scholasticism  in  its  earlier  stage.  The  notion  of 
John  Scotus  Erigena^  that  the  terms  Father  and  Son  are 
mere  names,  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding  objective 
distinction  of  essence  in  the  Godhead,  strongly  savours 
of  Pantheism.^  The  daring  assertions  of  Moscellinus  ex- 
posed him  to  the  charge  of  Tritheism,^  while  those  of 
Abelard  exposed  him  to  that  of  Sabellianism.^  The  dis- 
tinction which  Gilbert. of  Poitiers  drew  between  the  quo 
est  and  the  quod  est  gave  to  his  doctrine  the  semblance  of 
Tetratheism.^  Anselm^  and  Peter  Lombard^  adopted 
the  views  held  by  Augustine  on  this  point;  the  termino- 
logy, however,  used  by  the  latter  gave  rise  to  misunder- 
standings. The  treatment  applied  by  the  scholastics  of 
the  second  period  to  the  subject  in  question  was  more 
strictly  systematical  and  speculative.^  But  this  very  ten- 
dency, which  more  and  more  lost  sight  of  the  practical 
aspect  of  the  doctrine,  led  to  those  subtile  distinctions  and 
absurd  questions  which  for  a  long  time  seriously  injured 
the  reputation  of  scholasticism.^  Among  the  Greeks,  Ni^ 
cetas  Choniates  contented  himself  with  representing  the 
mystery  in  question  in  figurative  language,^^  while  Nicho- 
las  of  Methone  manifested  a  stronger  leaning  to  the  dia- 
lectic tendency  of  the  western  theologians.^^  The  mys- 
tics followed  for  the  most  part  Dionysius  Areopagita^  and 
were  at  much  pains  either  to'  represent  the  incomprehen- 
sible in  their  writings  as  incomprehensible,^^  or  to  bring 
it  more  within  the  reach  of  our  apprehension  (in  doing 
which  they  did  not  always  avoid  the  appearance  of  pan- 
theism).^^ — The  disciples  of  the  school  of  St.  Victor,  held, 
as  it  were,  the  medium  between  sterile  scholasticism  and 
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fitotastic  mysticism.^^  Sa/oonarcia^^  and  Wessd}^  instead 
of  indulging  in  philosophical  reasonings,  based  upon  the 
nature  of  Grod,  returned  to  natural  and  human  analogies, 
which  served  only  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  said 
mystery,  but  were  not  meant  to  explain  it. 

^  John  Damascenus  brings  forward  nothing  new.  He  repeats 
the  earlier  doctrines  by  making  use  of  the  common  illustrations 
derived  firom  vov^  and  X0709,  and  the  comparison  with  the  human 
word  and  spirit  employed  by  former  theologians.  God  cannot  be 
0X0709,  but  the  Logos  must  have  a  'nvevfuu  He  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  unity  in  the  Trinity,  so  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit, 
though  being  persons,  have  yet  their  unity  in  the  Father;  what 
they  are,  they  are  by  him.  He  has  therefore  been  chaiged  with  a 
want  of  decision  between  Unitarianism  and  Tritheism.  Oomp. 
Baur,  Trinitatslehre,  ii.  p.  176,  ss.     Meier,  p.  199,  ss. 

^  De  div.  nat  L  18 :  Num  quid  veris  ratiocinationibus  obsistit^ 
si  dicamus,  Patrem  et  Filium  ipsius  habitudinis,  quse  dicitor  ad 
aliquid,  nomina  esse  et  plus  quam  habitudinis?  Non  enim  ere- 
dendum  est,  eandem  esse  habitudinem  in  excellentissimis  divine 
essentise  substantiis,  et  in  his,  quae  post  eam  ab  ea  condita  sunt 
Quemadmodum  superat  omnem  essentiam,  sapientiam,  virtutem, 
ita  etiam  habitudinem  omnino  ineffabiliter  supergreditur.  Accord- 
ing to  i  14,  Scotus  (appealing  to  earlier  Theologians  and^  Inquisi- 
tores  veritatis)  calls  the  Father  the  essentia^  the  Son  the  sapientia^ 
and  the  Spirit  the  vita  Del  On  the  question  respecting  the  re- 
lation between  the  four  categories  of  nature,  creans,  etc.  (see  § 
265),  and  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  comp.  Baur,  Trini- 
tatslehre,  ii  p.  275,  ss.     Meier,  p.  230,  ss. 

^  In  accordance  with  his  nominalistic  notions  RoeceUinw  re- 
garded the  appellation  Ghd,  which  is  common  to  the  three  per- 
sons, as  a  mere  name,  i,  e,  as  the  abstract  idea  of  a  genus,  under 
which  the  Father,  San,  and  Holy  Ohost  are  comprehended  (as 
three  individuals,  as  it  were),  lliis  was  at  least  the  meanmg 
which  his  opponents  attached  to  his  language;  see  Ep.  Joannis 
Monachi  ad  Anselmum  (given  by  BcUuze,  MiscelL  L.  iv.  p.  478) : 
Hanc  de  tribus  Beitatis  personis  qusestionem  Soscelinus  mo?et: 
Si  tres  personse  sunt  ima  tantmn  res,  et  non  sunt  tres  res  per  se, 
sicut  tres  angeli  aut  tres  animee,  ita  tamen  ut  voluntate  et  potentia 
omnino  sint  idem :  ergo  Pater  et  Spir.  S.  cum  filio  incamatus  est— 
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This  opinion  was  condemned  by  the  synod  of  Soissons  (a.d.  1093), 
and  combated  by  Anadm  in  his  treatise :  de  fide  trinitatis  et  de 
incamatioDe  velrbi  contra  blasphemias  RucelinL — ^But  Anselm 
doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  by  his  opponents, 
c.  3  :  Sed  forsitan  ipse  non  dicit :  "  sicut  sunt  tres  animse  aut  tres 
angeli ;"  he  thought  it  more  probable  that  Koscelinus  had  ex- 
pressed himself  in  more  general  terms:  Tres  personas  esse  tres, 
sine  idditamento  alicujus  similitudinis,  and  that  the  above  illustra- 
tion was  added  by  his  opponents.     Nerertheless  he  was  disposed 
to  attach  credit  to  the  most  absurd  statements  of  his  opponents ! 
comp.  c.  2.»     Gomp.  Bavr,  Trinitatslehre,  ii  p.  400,  ss. 

^  Concerning  the  history  of  Ahdard'a  condemnation  at  the  synod 
of  Soissons  (Concilium  Suessionense,  A.D.  1121),  comp.  the  works 
on  ecclesiastical  history,  and  Neander,  der  heilige  Bemhard,  p.  121, 
8&  His  views  are  principally  contained  in  his  Introduction  ad 
Theologiam,  and  in  Theologia  Christiana.  He  proceeds  from  the 
absolute  perfection  of  God.  If  Ood  is  the  absolutely  perfect  being, 
he  must  also  be  absolutely  powerful,  wise,  and  good.  Power» 
wisdom,  and  love,  are  therefore,  in  Ids  opinion,  the  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  difference  is  merely  nominal  TheoL 
Christiana  I.  1.  p.  1156,  ss. :  Summiboni  perfectionem,  quodDeus 
est,  ipsa  Dei  sapientia  incamata.  Christus  Dominus  describendo 
tribus  nominHbus  diligenter  distinzit,  cum  unicam  et  singularum 
individuam  penitus  ac  simplicem  substantiain  divinam,  Fatrem 
et  Filium  et  Spirit.  S.  tribus  de  causLs  appellavit:  Patrem  quidem 
secundum  Qlum  unicam  majestatis  suae  potentiam,  qua  est  omni- 
potentia,  quia  scilicet  efScere  potest,  quidquid  vult,  cum  nihil  ei 
resistere  queat;  FUium  autem  eandem  Divinam  substantiam  dixit 
secundum  proprise  sapienti»  discretionem,  qua  videlicet  cuncta 
dijudicare  ac  discemere  potest,  et  nihil  cam  latere  possit,  quo 
decipiatur;  Spiritum  S.  etiam  vocavit  ipsam  secundum  illam 
benignitatis  suse  gratiam,  qua  omnia,  quae  summa  oondidit  sa- 
pienda^  summa  ordinat  bonitate  et  ad  optimum  quseque  finem 
accommodat,  malo  quoque  bene  semper  utens  et  mirabiliter  quan- 

*  At  a  later  period  Jerome  of  Prague  was  charged  with  TetratheUm,  and 
even  with  more  than  that  He  is  said  to  have  taught :  In  Deo  sive  in  divina 
essentia  non  solum  est  Trinitas  peisonarum,  sed  etiun  quaUmUcu  rerom  et 
quiTUemitas,  etc.  Istse  res  in  divinis  sunt  sic  distinctse,  quod  una  non  est 
alia,  et  tamen  quselibet  earum  est  Deus.  Istanim  rerum  una  est  aliis  per- 
fectior.  See  Hermann  von  der  Ilardty  Acta  et  decretalia,  T.  iv.  p.  viiL  as.  p. 
645. 
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tamlibet  perverse  facta  optime  disponens,  qaasi  qui  utraque  loana 

pro  dextra  utatur  et  nesciat  msi  dextram Tale  est  eigo  tres 

personas  hoc  est  Patrem  et  Filiam  et  Spirit  S.  in  divinitate  oon- 
fiteri,  ac  si  commemorareinus   divinam  potentiam  generantem^ 
divinum  sapientiam  genitam,  divinam  benignitatem  procedentezn. 
Ut  his  videlicet  tribus  commemoratis  smnmi  boni  perfectio  prse* 
dicetur,  cum  videlicet  ipse  Deus  et  summse  potens,  %.e.  omnlpotens, 
et  summe  sapiens  et  smnme  benigniis  ostenditur.     Comp.  Introd. 
ad  TheoL  1. 10,  p.  991 ,  and  the  other  passages  quoted  by  MUnscker^ 
ed.  by  von  Colin,  p«  53,  54. — ^The  relation  in  which  the  Father 
stands  to  the  Son  and  Spirit,  Abelard  compares  to  that  in  which 
matter  stands  to  form  (materia  et  materiatum).    As  a  wax  figure 
is  composed  of  wax,  but,  being  a  distinctly  shaped  figure,  differs 
from  the  unshapen  mass,  so  the  Son  being  materia  materiata^  differs 
from  the  Father.     The  latter,  however,  remains  the  materia  ipsa^ 
nor  could  it  be  said  with  the  same  propriety,  that  the  wax  owes 
its  origin  to  the  figure,  as  it  can  be  said  that  the  figure  owes  its 
origin  to  the  wax.     He  also  compares  the  Trinity  to  a  brass 
seal,  and  draws  a  distinction  between  the  substance  of  what  the 
seal  (aes)  is  composed,  the  figure  carved  in  the  brass  (sigillabile), 
and  the  seal  itself  (sigillans),  inasmuch  as  it  manifests  its  existence 
by  the  act  of  sealing. — ^The  comparison  which  Abelard  drew  (Introd. 
ii  12)  between  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  three 
persons  in  grammar  (prima  quae  loquitur,  secunda,  ad  quam  loqui- 
tur, tertia,  de   qua  loquuntur)  was  particularly  offensive,  and 
might  easUy  be  represented  as  countenancii^  Tritheism. 

^  The  heterodox  opinions  of  OUbert  also  were  connected  with 
the  controversy  between  Nominalism  and  Realism ;  he  proceeded 
from  Realism,  but  at  last  arrived  at  the  same  results  to  which 
Roscellinus  had  been  led  by  Nominalism.  According  to  the 
statements  made  by  him  in  Paris  1147,  and  in  Rheims  1148,  in 
the  presence  of  Eugenius  III.,  he  asserted:  divinam  essenti&m 
non  esse  Deum.  The  former  is  the  form  by  which  God  is  God, 
but  it  is  not  God  himself,  as  humanity  is  the  form  of  man,  but 
not  man  himself  The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  are  one; 
but  not  in  reference  to  the  quod  est,  but  only  in  reference  to  the 
quo  est,  i,  e,  (the  substantial  form).  We  can  therefore  say:  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  one;  but  not:  God  is  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  Gilbert  considered  the  error  of  Sabellius  to  have 
consisted  in  this,  that  he  confounded  the  quo  est  with  the  quod 
est.     He  himself  was  charged  with  making  distinctions  in  the 
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manner  of  Anus.  There  was  indeed  the  semblance  of  Tritheism 
in  his  proposition:  that  which  makes  the  three  persons  to  be 
three,  are  tria  singularia  qiuedam,  tres  res  nnmerabiles.  The  dis- 
tinction which  he  drew  between  the  quod  est,  the  divine  essence 
as  such,  and  the  three  persons,  brought  upon  him  the  further 
charge  of  beUeving  in  a  quatemitas.  Qilbert  was  not  formally 
condemned,  but  Eugenius  IIL  declared,  that  in  theology,  God  and 
the  Godhead  could  not  be  separated  from  one  another.  Comp. 
especially  Gaufredi,  Abbatis  Oarsevallensis,  epistola  ad  Albinum 
Card,  et  episc.  Albanens.  (Mansi,  T.  xxi  p.  728,  ss.)  and  his  Li* 
bellus  contra  capitula  GUberti  Kctav.  episcop.  in  McfbiUorCs  edi- 
tion of  Bernard's  works,  T.  II.  p.  1336,  ss. 

•  The  view  which  Anselm  took  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
was  on  the  whole  not  much  sounder  than  that  of  Abelard  He 
almost  seems  to  lose  sight  not  only  of  the  real,  but  also  of  the 
nominal  distinction  between  the  divine  persons,  though  he  asserts 
it.  His  opinion  does  not  much  differ  from  that  of  Augustine. 
He  too  looked  upon  the  Son  as  the  wisdom  of  Qod,  and  upon  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  the  love  of  God.  Comp.  MonoL  c.  27,  ss.  C.  30,  he 
says  of  the  Son  (the  Word) :  Si  mens  humana  nullam  ejus  aut  sui 
habere  memoriam  aut  intelligentiam  posset,  nequaquam  se  ab 
irrationabilibus  creaturis,  et  illam  ab  onmi  creatura^  secum  sola 
tacite  disputando  sicut  nunc  mens  mea  facit,  discemeret  Ergo 
summus  ille  spiritus,  sicut  est  setemus,  ita  setemo  sui  memor  est, 
et  intelligit  se  ad  similitudinem  mentis  rationalis :  immo  non  ad 
uUius  similitudinem,  sed  ille  principaliter,  et  mens  rationalis  ad 
ejus  similitudinem.  At  si  seteme  se  intelligit,  seteme  se  dicit 
Si  ffiteme  se  didt,  seteme  est  verbum  ejus  apud  ipsum.  Sive  igi- 
tur  ille  cogitetur  nulla  alia  existente  essentia,  sive  aliis  existenti* 

bus,  necesse  est,  verbum  ilUus  cocetemum  iUi  esse  cum  ipso 

C.  36:  Sicut  igitur  ille  creator  est  rerum  et  principium,  sic  et  ver- 
bum ejus;  nee  tamen  sunt  duo,  sed  unus  creator  et  unum  princi- 
pium  C.  37:  Quamvis  enim  necessitas  cogat,  ut  sint  duo: 

nullo  tamen  modo  exprimi  potest,  quid  duo  sint C.  38 :  Etenim 

propiium  unius  est,  esse  ex  altero  et  proprium  est  alterius,  altemm 

esse  ex  illo.      C.  39: lUius  est  verissimum  proprium  esse 

parentem,  istius  vero  veracissimam  esse  prolem.     C.  42: Sic 

sunt  (pater  et  filius)  oppositi  rdationHmSj  ut  alter  nunquam  sus- 
cipiat  proprium  alterius:  sicat  sunt  Concordes  natura,  ut  alter 

semper  teneat  essentiam  alterius.    G.  43: Est  autem  perfecte 

summa  essentia  pater  et  perfecte  summa  essentia  filius,  pariter 
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ergof  perfectus  pater  per  se  est,  et  pariter  perfectas  filios  per  se 
est,  sicut  nterque  sapit  per  se.     Non  enim  idcirco  minuB  perfects 
est'essentia  vel  sapientia  filius,  qnia  eat  essentia  nata  de  pwLtris 
essentia,  et  sapientia  de  sapientia:  sed  tnnc  minus  perfects  ess^- 
tia  vel  sapientia  esset,  si  non  esset  per  se,  ant  non  saperet  per  se. 
Neqnaqnam  enim  repngnat,  ut  filius  per  se  subsistat,  et  de  patre 
habeat  esse. — ^Nevertheless  he  speaks  of  a  priority  of  the  Father, 
c.  44:  Valde  tamen  ma^s  congroit  filium  dici  essentiam  patris, 
quam  patrem  essentiam  filii;  quoniam  namque  pater  a  nullo  habet 
essentiam  nisi  a  se  ipso,  non  satis  apte  dicitor  habere  essentiam 
alicujus  nisi  suam:  quia  vero  filius  essentiam  suam  habet  a  patre;, 
et  eandem  habet  pater,  aptissime  dici  potest,  habere  essentiam 
patris. — C.  45 :  Veritas  quoque  patris  aptissime  dici  potest  filius, 
non  solum  eo  sensu,  quia  est  eadem  filii  Veritas  quae  est  et  patris;, 
sicut  jam  perspectum  est,  sed  etiam  hoc  sensu,  ut  in  eo  intelligatar 
non  imperfecta  quaedam  imitatio,  sed  int^ra  Veritas  patemse  sub- 
stantidd,  quia  non  est  aliud,  quam  quod  est  pater.    At  si  ipsa 
substantia    patris  est  intelligentia  et  scientia  et  sapientia  et 
Veritas,  consequenter  coUigitur:  quia  sicut  filius  est  intelligen- 
tia et  scientia  et  sapientia  et  Veritas  patemse  substantias,  ita  est 
intelligentia  intelligentise,  scientia  scientisB,  sapientia  sapientise 

et  Veritas  veritatis C.  47:  Est  igitur  filius  memoria  patris 

et  memoria  memoriae,  i  e.  memoria  memor  patris,  qui  est  me- 
moria, sicut  est  sapientia  patris  et  sapientia  sapientiae,  %,  e. 
sapientia  sapiens  patrem  sapientiam,  et  filius  quidem  memoria 
nata  de  memoria,  sicut  sapientia  nata  de  sapientia,  pater  vero 
de  nullo  nata  memoria  vel  sapientia. — ^C.  48.  Concerning  the 
Spirit  he  expresses  himself  as  follows :  Palam  certe  est  rationem 
habenti,  eum  idcirco  sui  memorem  esse,  aut  se  intelligere,  quia 
se  amat,  sed  ideo  se  amare,  quia  sui  meminit  et  se  intdligit: 
nee  eum  se  posse  amare,  si  sui  non  sit  memor  aut  se  non  in- 
telligit  Nulla  enim  res  amatur,  sine  ejus  memoria  et  intelligen- 
tia, et  multa  tenentur  memoria  et  intelliguntur,  quae  non  amantnr. 
Patet  igitur  amorem  summi  spiritus  ex  eo  procedere,  quia  sui 
memor  est  et  se  intelligit.  Quod  si  in  memoria  summi  spiritas 
intelligitur  pater,  in  intelligentia  filius,  manifestum  est:  quia  a 
patre  pariter  et  a  filio  summi  spiritus  amor  procedit  C.  49:  Sed 
si  se  amat  summus  spiritus,  procul  dubio  se  amat  pater,  amat  se 
filius  et  alter  alterum :  quia  singulus  pater  summus  est  spiritus^ 
et  singulus  filius  sumnius  spiritus,  et  ambo  simul  unus  spiritus. 
Et  quia  uterque  pariter  sui  et  alterius  meminit,  et  se  et  altenun 
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intelligit,  et  quoniam  omnino  id  ipsam  est  quod  amat  vel  amatur 
iB  patre  et  quod  in  filio,  necesse  est  ut  pari  amore  uterque  diligat 
se  et  alteruDL — C.  55.  Bespecting  the  relation  in  which  the  three 
persons  stand  to  each  other,  he  says :  Patrem  itaque  nullus  fadt 
aive  creat  aut  gignit^  filium  vero  pater  solus  gignit,  sed  non  bxAt; 
pater  autem  pariter  et  filius  non  faciunt  neque  gignunt,  sed  quod- 
ammodo  si  sic  did  potest,  spirant  suum  amorem :  quamvis  enim 
non  nostro  more  spiret  summa  incommutabilis  essentia,  tamen 
ipsum  amorem  a  se  ineffabiliter  procedentem,  non  discedendo  ab 
ilia,  sed  existendo  ex  ilia,  forsitan  non  alio  modo  yidetur  posse 
did  aptius  ex  se  emittere  quam  spirando.  C.  57 :  Jocimdum  est 
intueA  in  patre  et  filio  et  utriusque  spiritu,  quomodo  sint  in  se 

invieem  tanta  sequa  a^qualitate,  ut  nullus  alium  excedat Totam 

quippe  suam  memoriam  summus  intelligit  spiritus*  et  amat  et 
totius  intelligentisB  meminit  et  totam  amat  et  totius  amoris  me- 
minit  et  totum  intelligit.  Intelligitur  autem  in  memoria  pater,  in 
intelligentia  filius,  in  amore  utriusque  spiritus.  Tanta  igitur  pater 
et  filius  et  utriusque  spiritus  sequalitate  sese  complectuntur  et  sunt 
in  se  invieem,  ut  eorum  nullus  alium  excedere,  aut  sine  eo  esse 

probetur C.  60: ...  Est  enim  unusquisque  non  minus  in  aliis 

quam  in  se  ipso (It  should  be  observed  that  Anselm  admitted 

that  this  relation  can  neither  be  comprehended,  nor  expressed  in 
suitable  words,  c.  62). 

^  Sentent.  Lib.  L  Dist.  5  (quoted  by  Miinscher,  ed.  by  von 
Colin,  iL  p.  56,  57),  and  dist.  25.  E :  Alius  est  in  persona  ve 
personaliter  pater,  i.  e,  proprietate  sua  pater  alius  est  quam  filius, 
et  filius  proprietate  sua  alius,  quam  pater.  Patemali  enim  pro- 
prietate distinguitur  hypostasis  patris  ab  hypostasi  filii,  et  hypos- 
tasis filii  filiali  proprietate  discemitur  a  patre,  et  Spir.  S.  ab 
utroque  processibili  proprietate  distinguitur.  Comp.  Baur,  Trini- 
tatslehre  iL  p.  550.  Joachim,  abbot  of  More,  opposed  Peter  Lom- 
bard, and  charged  him  with  having  taught:  Patrem  et  Filium  et 
Spiritum  Sanct.  quandam  summam  esse  rem,  quse  neque  sit  gene- 
rans,  neque  genita^  neque  procedens.  But  Peter  Lombard  had 
only  urged  the  importance  of  the  distinction  often  neglected  be- 
tween Ood  (as  such)  and  Gkxl  the  Father  (as  one  of  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity),  and  had  therefore  asserted :  Non  est  dicendum,  quod 
divina  essentia  genuit  filium,  quia  cum  filius  sit  divina  essentia, 


•  The  word  spiritas  is  also  used  through  th€  whole  treatise  in  reference  to 
the  Godhead  genendly  speaking. 
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jam  esset  filius  res,  a  qua  generaretur :  et  ita  eadem  res  se  ipsam 

generaret quod  omnino  esse  non  potest      Sed  pater  aclus 

genuit  filium,  et  a  patre  et  filio  procedit  Spiritus  S.     (On  the  doc- 
trine of  Joachim  himself,  see  note  13). 

®  Alexander  Rales,  Summse,  P.  i  Q.  42,  Membr.  2,  quoted  by 
Milnsclier  ed.  by  von  Colin,  p.  55,  Cramer,  vol.  viL  p.  309,  ssl 
Thomas  Aquinas,  P.  L  Qu.  27-43.     We  meet  with  a  purely  spe- 
culative perception  of  the  Trinity  in  the  work  of  Alanus  ab  Fns. 
i  art.  25.  Pez,  L  p.  484 ;  he  regarded  the  Father  as  matter,  the 
Son  as  form,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  wnion  of  both.     Comp. 
Alexander  Hales,  quoted  by  Cramer,  L  c.    The  generation  of  the 
Son  is  explained  by  the  diffusive  nature  of  God ;  at  the  same  tinie^ 
a  distinction  is  made  between  m,aterial  generation  (from  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  Father),  originai  generation  (as  a  human  son  is  be- 
gotten by  his  £Bither),  and  ordinal  generation  (as  the  morning  gives 
rise  to  noon);  but  none  of  these  can  be  applied  to  the  Divine 
being.     It  is  only  in  so  far  admissible  to  speak  of  the  Son  being 
begotten  from  the  substance  of  the  Father,  as  such  language  is 
not  meant  to  imply  anything  material,  but  only  intended  to  teach, 
that  the  nature  of  the  Son  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  Father. 

^  Questions  such  as  the  following  were  started :  Was  it  neces- 
sary that  Gk>d  should  beget,  or  might  he  have  possessed  the 
power,  but  not  the  wiU  to  beget?  why  are  there  just  three 
persons  in  the  Trinity?  why  not  more  or  less?  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  name  of  the  Father  is  put  first,  and  the  names 
of  the  Son  and  Spirit  follow,  though  all  three  are  equal?  is  it 
allowed  to  invert  the  order,  and  why  not?  &;c.  Anselm  (Mono! 
c  40),  inquired  into  the  reason  for  calling  God  Father,  in  re- 
ference to  the  act  of  generation,  and  not  mother.  He  also  de- 
monstrated very  seriously,  that  the  Son  was  the  fittest  of  the 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity  to  become  man :  Cur  Deus  homo 
iL  9 :  Si  quselibet  alia  persona  incametur,  erunt  duo  filii  in  Trini- 
tate,  filius  scilicet  Dei,  qui  et  ante  incamationem  filius  est,  et  ille 
qui  per  incamationem  filius  erit  virginis:  et  erit  in  personis,  quse 
semper  sequales  esse  debent,  insequalitas  secundum  dignitatem 

nativitatum Item,  si  Pater  fuerit  incamatus,  erunt  duonepotes 

in  Trinitate,  quia  Pater  erit  nepos  parentum  virginis  per  hominem 
assumtum,  et  Verbum,  cum  nihil  babeat  de  homine,  nepos  tamen 
erit  virginis,  quia  filii  ejus  erit  filius,  quae  onmia  inconvenientia  sunt, 
nee  in  incarnatione  Verbi  contingunt  Est  et  jdiud,  cur  magis 
conveniat  incamari  filio,  quam  aliis  personis,  quia  convenientius 
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sonat  filium  supplicare  Patri,  quam  aliam  personam  allL  Item, 
homo,  pro  quo  erat  oratnms,  diabolus,  quern  erat  expugnatums, 
ambo  falsam  similitudinem  Dei  per  propriam  volimtatem  pr»- 
snmserant  Unde  quasi  specialius  adversus  personam  Filii  pec- 
caverunt,  qui  vera  Patris  similitudo  creditur,  etc  (Comp.  below, 
§  179). 

^®  One  of  his  illustrations  is  e.  g.  taken  from  a  balance  (Thesaur. 
c  30).  The  Son  represents  the  central  point  of  union  between 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  preserves  the  most  perfect 
equilibrium  between  the  two;  but  the  whole  denotes  the  perfect 
equilibrium  between  honour,  power,  and  being,  the  inner  Divine 
equality  and  harmony,  inasmuch  as  no  person  elevates  himself 
above  the  other.  The  double-winged  Seraphim  also  are  in  his 
opinion  a  figure  of  the  Trinity.  But  while  in  the  former  case  the 
Son  is  to  be  regained  as  the  central-point  of  union,  in  the  latter 
the  body  of  the  seraphim  represents  the  Father,  and  the  wings 
denote  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spiint,  Comp.  UUmann,  Lap. 
41,  42. 

^^  "  Many  of  the  earlier  theologians  asserted  the  incompre- 
hensibility of  Ood,  and  at  the  same  time  propounded  the  most 
profound  mysteries  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  a  degree 
of  assurance  which  would  allow  of  no  doubt,  and  Nicholas  was 
guHtyofihe  same  inconsistently.  In  the  same  sentence  he  repre- 
sented the  nature  of  Ood  as  beyond  knowledge  and  expression, 
beyond  the  apprehension  and  investigation  even  of  the  highest 
order  of  spirits,  and  gave  the  most  precise  and  apodictical  defini- 
tions concerning  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  Divine  being 
and  the  Divine  persons  "  {e.  g,  Befut.  p.  23,  24),  UUmann,  p.  78. 
Nicholas  removed  the  apparent  contradiction  of  a  trinity  in  a 
unity  by  avoiding  all  analogies  with  created  objecta  He  would 
not  have  understood  the  terms  unity  and  trinity  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  used  by  mathematicians,  viz.,  as  numieric  defini- 
tions. But  in  his  opinion  the  unity  of  Ood  was  only  a  unity  of 
being,  and  the  trinity  a  trinity  oi  persons.  He  thought  that  there 
was  nothing  contradictory  in  the  union  of  such  a  unity  with  such 
a  trinity,  see  UUmann,  p.  79,  80.  (He  also  appealed  to  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum,  Orat  xziz.  2 :  Movii^  air  dpyrj^  eh  BvaBa  Kivi^Oeia'a, 
fUxP^  Tp*aSo9  fori;.)  "  We  adore,"  said  Nicholas  (Befht  p.  67), 
"  as  the  creative  principle  of  all  existence  that  God  who  is  one  as 
respects  his  essential  nature,  but  consists  of  three  persons,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ohost.    With  regard  to  these 
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three^  we  praise  the  Father  as  that  which  catises  {(&^  aXriov),  bnfe 
we  confess  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  have  proceeded  from 
the  Father  as  that  which  is  caused  {m  alrmrd).     They  are  not 
created  nor  brought  forth  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  but 
in  a  supernatural,   superhuman  manner.     Being  of  the    same 
essence,  they  are  united  with  the  Father  and  with  each  other 
without  being  confounded;  they  are  distinct  without  separation.'' 
Begaiding  the  term  airiov  he  would  not  have  it  understood  to 
denote  a  creative  or  formatiye  causality,  but  a  hypostatic  one, 
which  might  be  called  yewrfrucov  (t.  e.,  that  which  causes  genera- 
tion) in  relation  to  the  Son,  and  irpoaxrueov  elrow  TrpafiKfjTuew 
(i  e.y  that  which  causes  procession)  in  reference  to  the  Spirit. 
Thus  he  also  said  (p.  45:  o  warifp  iv  Tivevfia  irpofiaXKei;  see 
UUmann,  L  c.  p.  82. 

"  TaiUer  (Predigten,  ii  p.  172)  said:  "Concerning  this  most 
excellent  and  holy  trinity,  we  cannot  find  any  suitable  words  in 
which  we  might  speak  of  it,  and  yet  we  must  express  this  super- 
natural incomprehensible  Trinity  in  worda      If  we  therefore 
attempt  to  speak  of  it,  it  is  as  impossible  to  do  it  properly,  as  to 
reach  the  sky  with  one's  head.     For  all  that  we  can  say  or  think 
of  it,  is  a  thousand  times  less  proportionate  to  it,  than  the  point 
of  a  needle  is  to  heaven  and  earth,  yea  a  hundred  thousand  times 
less.    We  might  talk  to  a  wonderful  amount,  and  yet  we  could 
neither  express  nor  understand,  how  the  distinction  of  the  persons 
can  exist  in  the  supernatural  unity.     It  is  better  to  meditate  on 
these  things  than  to  speak  of  them ;  for  it  is  not  very  pleasant 
either  to  say  much  about  this  matter,  or  to  hear  of  it,  especially 
when  words  have  been  introduced  (from  without),  and  because  we 
are  altogether  unequal  to  the  task.     For  the  whole  subject  is  at 
an  infinite  distance  from  us,  and  wholly  foreign  to  us,  nor  is  it 
revealed  to  us,  for  it  even  surpasses  the  apprehension  of  angels. 
We  therefore  leave  it  to  great  prelates  and  learned  men;  they 
must  have  something  to  say,  in  order  to  defend  the  catholic  fsuth; 
but  we  will  simply  believe." 

^^  In  opposition  to  Peter  Lombard,  Joachim,  Abbot  of  More, 
laid  down  a  theoiy  which  was  condemned  by  the  fourth  council 
of  the  Lateran  (a.d.  1 215),  though  he  pretended  to  have  received 
it  by  inspiration.  He  looked  upon  the  instrument  of  ten  strings 
as  the  best  image  of  the  Trinity.  Its  three  comers  represent  the 
three  persons,  the  instrument  itself  denotes  the  unity.  Concern- 
ing the  further  development  of  this  notion,  see  EngeUiardt,  Kir* 
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chenhistorische  Abhandlungen,  p.  265,  sa. — ^The  views  of  Mcuter 
Eckart  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  giren  by  SchmicU  in  the 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  L  c.  p.  694.     In  his  Sermon  on  the  Trinity, 
foL  265  A,  it  is  said:  "What  is  the  language  of  God?  the  Father 
beholding  himself  with  a  simple  knowledge,  and  looking  into  the 
simple  purity  of  his  nature,  sees  all  creatures  formed,  and  speaks 
within  himself;  that  Word  is  a  clear  knowledge,  and  that  is  the 
Son ;  therefore  the  phrase  "God  speaks,"  is  equivalent  to  "God 
begeta."     For  other  passages^  comp.  Schmidt^  L  c.  p.  696. — H. 
Su9o  taught  as  follows  (c.  55,  see  Diepenbrock,  p.  215):  "In  pro> 
IK>rtion  as  any  being  is  simple  in  itself,  it  is  manifold  in  its  powers 
and  capacities.     That  which  has  nothing,  can  give  nothing;  that 
which  has  much,  can  give  much.    God  possesses  the  fulness  of  all 
that  is  perfect  in  himself  but,  because  his  goodness  is  unlimited 
and  higher  than  the  heavens,  he  will  not  keep  it  all  to  himself 
but  he  delights  in  sharing  it  between  himself  and  others.    On  this 
account  the  first  and  highest  act  of  the  manifestation  of  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  must  have  reference  to  itself,  and  that  cannot  be, 
except  it  be  present,  inward,  substantial,  personal,  natural,  ne- 
cessary without  being  compulsory,  infinite,  and  perfect.      All 
other  manifestations  which  are  in  time  or  in  created  objects,  are 
only  the  reflection  of  the  eternal  manifestation  of  the  imlimited 
Divine  goodness.    Therefore  the  schoolmen  say,  that  in  the  ema- 
nation of  the  cireature  from  tiie  first  origin  there  is  a  circular 
return  of  tiie  end  into  the  commencement:  for  as  the  procession 
of  the  person  from  God  is  a  complete  image  of  the  origin  of  the 
creature,  so  it  is  also  a  type  of  the  return  of  the  creature  into 
God.    Now  observe  the  difference  between  the  said  manifesta- 
tion, and  the  manifestation  of  God A  human  father  gives  to 

his  son  in  his  birth  a  part  of  his  own  nature,  but  not  all  at  once, 
and  not  the  whole  of  that  which  he  is;  for  he  himsdf  is  a  com- 
pound being.  But  as  it  is  evident  that  the  Divine  manifesta- 
tion is  so  much  more  intimate  and  dignified  according  to  the 
dignity  of  the  person,  and  as  God  infinitely  surpasses  all  other 
beings^  it  necessarily  fdlows  that  his  manifestation  is  equal  to 
his  nature,  and  that  such  a  manifestation  cannot  take  place  apart 
from  a  manifestation  of  his  nature  according  to  personal  quali- 
ties. If  you  can  now  contemplate  with  a  pure  eye,  and  behold 
the  purest  goodness  of  the  highest  good,  which  is  in  its  veiy  na- 
ture a  beginning  wliich  operates  in  the  present  time,  and  loves 
itself  naturally  and  wiUingly;  then  you  will  see  the  exceeding 

2l 
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sapematnial  manifeatation  of  the  Word  £rom  the  Father,  by  i^hose 
words  all  things  were  created  and  formed,  and  you  will  perceive 
in  the  highest  good,  and  in  the  highest  manifestation,  the  ne- 
cessary origin  of  the  Holy  Trinity :  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
And  as  the  highest  manifestation  proceeds  from  the  supreme  and 
essential  Gk)dhead,  there  must  be  in  the  said  Trinity  the  most 
perfect  and  most  intimate  sameness  of  essence,  the  highest  equality 
and  independence  of  being  which  the  three  perscois  possess  in 
triumphant  manifestation,  in  undivided  substance  and  in  the  un- 
divided omnipotence  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Deity/'     (Soso, 
however,  acknowledged  that  none  could  explain  in  words  how 
the  Trinity  of  the  Divine  persons  could  exist  in  the  unify  of 
being.    Ibid.  p.  217).     Similar  views  were  entertained  by  Ruys- 
broek,  whose  opinions  concerning  the  Trinity  are  given  in  the 
work  of  UngeUiardt,  p.  174^177.      According  to  Ruysbroek, 
there  are  four  unfathomable  qualities  in  God.     He  manifests 
himself  through  wisdom  and  love,  he  attracts  by  unity  and  sub- 
stantiality.    The  eternal  truth  is  begotten  firom  the  Father,  the 
eternal  love  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.    These  are 
the  two  emanating  attributes  of  God.    The  unity  of  the  Divine 
nature  attracts  the  three  persons  by  the  bonds  of  love,  and  the 
Divine  wisdom  unfolds  the  unity  with  a  tranquil  and  happy  em- 
brace of  love.    These  are  the  attractive  attributes  of  God. 

^^  Hugo  of  8t  Victor  found  in  eictemal  nature  an  indication 
of  the  Trinity.  He  perceived  a  still  purer  impression  of  it  in 
the  rationai  creation,  viz.  the  spirit,  which  is  only  assisted  by 
the  external  world,  or  the  world  of  bodies ;  in  the  one  case  we 
have  a  true  impression,  in  the  other  only  a  sign.  How  the  Trinity 
manifests  itself  in  the  external  creation  (power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness), he  showed  in  his  treatise :  de  tribus  diebus,  T.  i  foL  24-33. 
Comp.  de  sacram.  Lib.  L  P.  ui  c.  28,  Liebner,  p.  375.  Concerning 
his  philosophical  views,  Hugo  followed  his  predecessors,  Augustine 
and  Anselm,  but  employed  that  fuller  and  more  poetical  style 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  mystics ;  he  did  so  especially  in  his  treatise : 
de  tribus  diebus.  On  the  whole,  Hugo  differed  from  Anselm  ''  by 
remaining  at  a  certain  distance,  and  thus  keeping  to  more  general 
and  indefinite  expressions,  in  the  use  of  which  he  exposed  himse^ 
to  less  danger"  Liebner,  p.  381.  We  may  notice  as  very  remark- 
able, and  foreign  to  the  general  spirit  of  mysticism,  but  as  truly 
scholastic,  the  manner  in  which  Hugo  answered  the  question,  why 
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the  Sacred  Scriptures*  have  ascribed  power  in  particular  to  the 
Father,  wisdom  to  the  Son,  and  love  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  since  power, 
wisdom,  and  love  belong  equally  and  essentially  to  all  the  three, 
and  are  eternal.  He  aigued  as  follows :  "  When  men  heard  of  the 
Father  and  Son  being  in  God,  they  might,  in  accordance  with 
human  relations,  think  of  the  Father  as  old  and  aged,  and  con- 
sequently weaker  than  the  Son,  but  of  the  Son  as  juvenile  and 
imexperienced,  and  therefore  less  wise  than  the  Father.  To  pre- 
vent any  such  mistake.  Scripture  has  wisely  and  cautiously  as- 
cribed power  to  the  Father  and  wisdom  to  the  Son.  likewise 
men  hearing  of  Qod  the  Holy  Spirit  (Spiritus)  might  think  of  him 
as  a  snorting  [Qerm.  schnaubend]  and  haughty  being,  and  be  ter-> 
rified  at  his  supposed  harshness  and  cruelty.  But  then  Scripture 
coming  in  and  calling  the  Holy  Ghost  loving  and  mild,  tranquil- 
lized them"  (de  sacram.  c.  26).  The  passage  is  cited  by  Liebner, 
p.  381  and  382,  where  further  particulars  may  be  compared. 
Hugo,  however,  rejected,  generally  speaking,  all  subtile  questions, 
and  had  a  clear  insight  into  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture. 
Nor  did  Ricliard  of  St,  Victor  indulge  so  much  in  subtile  specu- 
lations in  his  work:  de  trinitate,  as  most  other  scholastics.  It  is 
true,  he  adopted  the  same  views  concerning  the  trias  of  power, 
wisdom,  and  love,  but  he  laid  more  stress  upon  the  latter,  and 
ascribed  to  it  the  generation  of  the  Son.  In  the  highest  good  there 
is  the  fulness  and  the  perfection  of  goodness,  and  consequently  the 
highest  love:  for  there  is  nothing  more  perfect  than  love.  But 
love  (amor),  in  order  to  be  charity  (charitas),  must  have  for  its  object, 
not  itself  but  something  else.  Hence  where  there  is  no  plurality 
of  persons,  there  can  be  no  charity.  Love  towards  creatures  is  not 
sufficient,  for  God  can  only  love  what  is  worthy  of  the  highest  love. 
The  love  of  God  to  none  but  himself  would  not  be  the  highest 
love;  in  order  to  render  it  such,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
manifested  towards  a  person  who  is  Divine,  eta  But  even  this  is 
not  yet  the  highest  lova     Love  is  social    Both  persons  (who  love 

•  It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  obsenre  that  Scripture  by  no  means  sanctions 
such  an  arbitnuy  distribution  of  the  Divine  attributes  among  the  three  persona 
With  equal  propriety,  if  not  with  more,  the  Son  might  have  been  called  love, 
and  the  Spirit  wisdom  or  power.  It  was  only  the  tracing  of  the  idea  of  the 
Logos  to  that  of  the  Sophia  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  predominant  specu- 
latiye  tendency  (according  to  which  imteUigenee  was  the  most  important  thing) 
which  Jed  to  this  kind  of  reasoning. 
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each  other)  wish  a  third  person  to  be  loved  as  much  as  they  love 
each  other,  for  it  is  a  proof  of  weakness  not  to  be  TfiUing  to  allow 
society  in  love.      Therefore   eyeiy  two  persons  in  the  Trinity 
agree  in  loving  a  third  one.    The  fidness  of  love  also  requires 
highest  perfection,  hence  the  three  persons  are  equal     In  the 
Trinity  there  is  neither  a  greater  nor  a  less;  two  are  not  greater 
than  one,  three  are  not  greater  than  twa     This  appears  indeed 
incomprehenrible,  eta    C(xnpare  abo  the  passage  de  Trin.  i  4, 
quoted  by  Hn^,  Dogmatik,  p.  637,  and  especially  Engdhardt^ 
L  c.  p.  108,  as. — The  other  scholastics  who  manifested  a  leanmg 
to  mysticism,  argaed  in   a  similar  way.      Thus  Bonctt)entwri^ 
Itiner,  m^itis^  c.  6,  Ravmund  ofSabwnde^  c  49.    (Compare  alao 
Geraon,  Sermo  i  infesto  S.  Trin.  quoted  by  Ch,  Schmi^  p.  106). 
^^  Savonarola  showed  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  (TrLomphns 
crucis,  lib.  iiL  c.  3,  p.  192-96,  quoted  by  Rudelbach^  p.  366i» 
67),  that  a  certain  procession  or  emanation  exists  in  all  crea* 
ture&    The  more  excellent  and  noble  these  creatures  are,  the  more 
perfect  the  said  procession  is;  the  more  perfect  it  is,  the  more 
internal     If  you  take  fire  and  bring  it  into  contact  with  wood, 
it  kindles  and  assimilates  it    But  this  procession  is  altogether 
external,  for  the  power  of  the  fire  works  only  externally.     If 
you  a  take  a  plant,  you  will  find  that  its  vital  power  works  inter* 
nally,  changing  the  moisture  which  it  extracts  from  the  ground 
into  the  substance  oi  the  plant,  and  producing  the  flower  which 
was  internal     This  procession  is  much  more  internal  than  that 
of  fire ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  internal,  for  it  attracts  moisture 
from  without,  and  produces  the  flower  externally,  and  though  the 
flower  is  connected  with  the  tree,  yet  the  fruit  is  an  external  pro- 
duction, and  separates  itself  from  the  tree. — The  sensuous  life 
is  of  a  higher  order.     When  I  see  a  picture,  a  procession  and 
emanation  comes  from  the  picture  which  produces  an  impression 
upon  the  eye;  the  eye  presents  the  object  in  question  to  the  ima- 
gination or  to  the  memoiy;  neverthdess  the  procession  remains 
internal  though  it  comes  from  without     Intelligence  i3  of  a  still 
higher  order;   a  man  having  perceived  something,  forms  in  his 
inner  mind  an  idea  of  it^  and  delights  in  its  contemplation:  this 
gives  rise  to  a  certain  love  which  remains  in  the  &culty  of  think- 
ing.    It  may  indeed  be  said  that  even  in  this  case  there  is  some- 
thing external  (the  perception).    But  from  this  highest  and  inner- 
most procession  we  may  draw  such  fiirther  inferences  with  regard 
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to  Ghxl,  who  unites  in  himself  all  perfection,  that  the  Father,  as  it 
were,  begets  out  of  himself  an  idea  which  is  his  eternal  Word 
(Logos),  and  that  the  loye,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeds  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  This  procession  is  the  most  perfect,  be- 
cause it  does  not  come  j&om  without,  but  remains  in  God*  Comp. 
Meier,  Savonarola,  p.  248,  sa 

^^  Weasel  (de  magnitudine  Passionis,  c.  74,  p.  606,  quoted  by 
UUmann,  p.  206)  expressed  himself  as  follows:  "In  our  inner 
man,  who  is  created  after  the  image  of,  and  in  resemblance  to 
Ood,  there  is  a  certain  trinity:  understanding  (mens),  reason 
(intelligentia),  and  will  (voluntas).  These  three  are  equally  sterile^ 
inactive,  and  unoccupied,  when  they  are  alienated  from  their  pro- 
totypa  Our  understanding  without  wisdom,  is  like  the  light 
without  the  eye,  and  what  else  is  this  wisdom  but  God  the  Father?^ 
The  Word  (the  Logos)  is  the  law  and  the  norm  of  our  judgments^ 
and  teaches  us  to  think  of  ourselves  with  humility  according  to 
the  true  wisdom.  And  the  Spirit  of  both,  the  Divine  love,  is  the 
food  of  the  will  (Spiritus  amborum,  Deus  charitas,  lac  est  volun* 
tati).''    The  practical  application  followed  by  itsel£ 

The  three  pereans  in  the  Trinity  were  in  a  peculiar  way  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  the  history  of  the  world.  Accord- 
ing to  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  (de  tribus  diebus,  quoted  by  Liebner, 
p^  383,  note),  ike  day  of  fear  commenced  with  the  promulgation 
of  the  law  given  by  the  Father  (power) ;  the  day  of  truth  with  the 
manifestation  of  the  Son  (wisdom),  and  the  day  of  love  with  the 
efiusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (love).  Thus  there  was  a  progressive 
development  of  the  times  towards  greater  and  greater  light! — 
The  mystico-pantheistic  sects,  on  the  other  hand,  interpreted  these 
three  periods  according  to  their  own  notions^  and  in  connection 
with  millennarian  hopea 

-  -  —    -  —  -  ■ ■ — 

*  Bat  Sawma/rola  alao  pointed  out  in  veiy  appropriate  language  the  inmiffi* 
ciency  of  our  ideas:  ^ Qod  treats  us  as  a  mother  treats  her  child.  She  does 
not  say  to  him :  Qo,  and  do  such  and  such  a  thing ;  but  she  aooommodates  her- 
self to  the  capacity  of  the  <^cl,  and  makes  her  wishes  known  by  abrapi 
words  and  by  gesturesL  Thus  God  accommodates  himself  to  our  ideas."  See 
RudeOxtehf  L  c  p.  369. 

^  He  CflJls  the  FaUier  Wisdom ;  the  sdiolastics  applied  this  'term  to  the 
Son.    Comp.  note  11,  a. 
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§  171. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CREATION,  PROVIDENCE,  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  WORLD. — ^THEODICY. 

The  pantheistic  system  of  John  Scotus  Erigena}  found 
no  imitators  among  the  orthodox  scholastics;  they  ad- 
hered rather  to  the  idea  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing.^ 
Later  writers  endeavoured  to  define  this  doctrine  more 
precisely^  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  as 
if  nothing  could  have  been  the  cause  of  existence.^  The 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  was  interpreted  literally 
by  some,  and  allegorically  by  others.*  Even  during  the 
present  period  the  opinion  continued  to  prevail  generally, 
that  the  world  is  a  work  of  Divine  goodness,  and  exists 
principally  for  the  sake  of  man.^  Though  mysticism 
would  easily  induce  its  advocates  to  regard  the  indepen- 
dent appearance  of  the  finite  creature  as  separation  from 
the  Creator,  and  consequently  as  rebellion,  and  thus  to 
represent  creation  as  the  work  of  Satan  (after  the  manner 
of  the  Manichaeans),^  yet  these  pious  thinkers  were  roused 
by  the  sight  of  the  works  of  God  to  the  utterance  of 
beautiful  and  elevating  expressions,  and  lost  in  wonder 
and  adoration  J  On  the  contrary,  the  schoolmen,  fond  as 
they  were  of  vain  and  subtle  investigation,  indulged  here 
also  in  absurd  inquiries.^ — Concerning  the  existence  o{ 
evil  in  the  world,  the  scholastics  adopted  for  the  most 
part  the  views  of  Augustine.  Some  {e.  g.,  Thomas  Aqtdnas) 
regarded  evil  as  the  absence  of  good,  and  as  forming  a 
necessary  part  of  the  finite  world,  retaining,  however,  the 
difference  between  moral  evil  and  physical  evil,  (the  evil 
of  guilt,  and  the  evil  of  its  punishment).^  Others  adopted, 
with  Chrysostom,  tl^e  notion  of  a  twofold  Divine  will 
(voluntas  antecedens  et  consequens).^P 

^  Comp.  above  §  165,  1,  and  de  divina  natura,  ii  c.  19,  quoted 
by  Miimichery  ed  by  von  Colin,  p.  63. 
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'  Qod  is  not  only  the  fonner  (£Eu;tor),  but  the  creator  and  author 
(creator)  of  matter.  This  was  taught  by  Hugo  of  St  Victor  (Pro- 
log, c.  1,  liebner,  p.  355),  and  the  same  opinion  was  adopted  by 
the  other  mystics.  The  advocates  of  Flatonism  idone  returned  to 
the  notions  of  Origen. 

'  Thus  Aleasander  Hales  (Summa,  P.  iL  QusBst  9,  Membr.  10), 
drew  a  distinction  between  a  nihilum  privativum  and  negativum; 
see  on  this  point  Miinscher,  ed.  by  von  CoUn,  p.  61,  62. — Thomas 
Aquinas  (Pars.  L  Qu.  46,  art  2),  represented  the  doctrine  of  a 
creation  out  of  nothing  as  an  article  of  faith  (credibile),  but  not  as 
an  object  of  knowledge  and  argumentation  (non  demonstrabile  vel 
scibile),  and  expressed  himself  as  follows,  Qu.  45,  art  2:  Quicim- 
que  facit  aliquid  ex  aliquo,  illud  ex  quo  facit,  praesupponitur 

actioni  ejus  et  non  producitur  per  ipsam  actionem Si  ergo 

Deus  non  ageret,  nisi  ex  aliquo  prsesupposito,  sequeretur  quod 
illud  prsesuppositum  non  esset  causatum  ab  ipso.  Ostensum  est 
autem  supra,  quod  nihil  potest  esse  in  entibus  nisi  a  Deo,  qui  est 
causa  universalis  totius  Essa  Unde  neoesse  est  dicere  quod  Deus 
ex  mhilo  res  in  esse  producit  Comp.  Cramer,  vii.  p.  415,  ss. 
Baur,  Trinitatslehre  iL  p.  716:  "  The  circumstance  that  Thomas 
considered  Ood  the  first  cause  and  type  of  ail  things,  plainly 
Aows  that  in  his  opinion  the  creation,  which  is  designated  creor 
tion  out  of  nothing,  was  not  a  sudden  transition  from,  nonrcxist- 
ence  to  existence,"  Qusest  44,  art  2:  Dicendum,  quod  Deus  est 
prima  causa  exemplaris  omnium  rerum...Ipse  Deus  est  primum 
exemplar  omnium.  While  Thomas  and  Albertus  Magnus  draw 
no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  idea  of  emanation  and 
that  of  creation  {Baur,  L  o.  p.  723,  ss.),  Scotus  adheres  to  the 
simple  notion  that  God  is  the  primum  efficiens ;  nevertheless  he 
distinguishes  between  esse  existentisB  and  esse  essentisB ;  but  both 
cannot  be  separated  in  reality,  and  the  letter  presupposes  the 
former,  see  lib.  iL  dist  1,  qu.  2. 

^  Thus  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  thought  that  the  creation  Qut  of 
formless  matter  in  six  days  might  be  literally  interpreted.  The 
Almighty  might  have  made  it  differently;  but  it  was  in  this  way 
that  he  resolved  to  teach  rational  beings  in  a  figure,  how  they  are 
to  be  transformed  from  moral  deformity  into  moral  beauty. — In 
creating  the  light  prior  to  all  other  works,  he  signified,  that  the 
works  of  darkness  displeased  him.  The  good  and  evil  angels  were 
separated  at  the  same  time,  when  light  and  darkness  were  sepa- 
rated.   Grod  did  QOt  separate  light  from  darkness,  till  h^  s^^  tbat 
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the  former  was  good.    In  like  manner,  we  should  first  of  all  exa- 
mine, whether  oar  light  is  good,  and  then  we  may  proceed  to  a  se- 
paration, etc.  Observing  that  the  phrase  "  and  Qod  saw  that  it  was 
good,"  is  wanting  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the  second  day  in  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  he  was  induced  to  enter  into  far- 
ther inquiries  respecting  the  reason  of  Uiis  omission.     He  found 
it  in  the  number  two,  which  is  an  inauspicious  number,  because  it 
denotes  defection  from  the  unity.     Nor  is  it  said,  in  reference  to 
the  waters  above  the  firmament,  as  it  is  done  with  regnxd  to  those 
under  the  firmament,  that  they  were  gathered  together  unto  one 
place — ^because  the  love  of  God  (the  h^yenly  water)  is  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost     This  love  must  eacpand  itself 
and  rise  higher;  but  the  waters  under  the  firmament  (the  lower 
passions  of  the  soul)  must  be  kept  together.    Though  fishes  and 
birds  are  created  out  of  the  same  maUer,  different  places  are 
assigned  to  them,  which  is  a  type  of  the  elect  and  the  rq)iobate^ 
speaking  of  one  and  the  same  corrupt  nature:  Gomp.  Liebner, 
p.  256,  57. — ^Friar  Berthold  perceived  in  the  works  of  the  first  three 
days  of  the  creation,  faith,  hope,  and  love;  see  Kling^  p.  462,  63l 

^  Joh.  Dam,  de  fide  orth.  ii.  2,  (after  the  example  of  Gr^ry  of 
Nazianzmn  and  Dionysius  Areopagita) :  ^Eirel  oirp  o  070^09  Koi 
vwepdrfoOo^i  Oeo^  ovk  ^p/c4a0rf  rp  eavrovOempi^  aXV  vn^pfioh^ 
arfa06rniTo<:  eifSofCffire  yeviaOeu  rtvii  ret,  evepyenfOtftrSfieKa,  mi 
fieOi^vra  rfj^  avrov  arfttOoTtfro^,  itc  rot)  ft^  6yro9  eh  to  «Zwu 
irapatfet  kclI  ii(ffiiovpy€l  rh  avfinravra,  aopard  re  koX  opari^  mi 
Tov  i^  oparov  koX  aopdrov  ovyKelfieifov  avSipwirov. — Petr,  LonA. 
Sententt.  iL  Dist.  L  G. :  Dei  tanta  est  bonitas,  ut  summe  bonus 
beatitudinis  suae,  qua  setemaliter  beatus  est^  alios  velit  esse  parti- 
cipes,  quoniam  videt  et  communicari  posse  et  minui  omnino  non 
posse,     niud  ergo  bonum  quod  ipse  erat  et  quo  beatus  eiat,  eola 

bonitcUe,  nan  necessitate  aliis  communicari  voluit liitt.  D: 

Et  quia  non  valet  ejus  beatitudinis  particeps  existere  aUquis^  nisi 
per  intelligentiam  (quae  quanto  magis  intelligitur^  tanto  plenius 
habetur) :  fecit  Deus  rationalem  creatwam,,  quaa  summum  bonum 
intelligeret  et  intelligendo  amaret  et  amando  possideret  ac  pessi- 

dendo  frueretur Litt.  F.:  Deus  perfectus  est  et  summa  boni- 

tate  plenus,  nee  augeri  potest  nee  minui.  Quod  eigo  rationalis 
oreatura  fiskcta  est  a  Deo,  referendum  est  ad  creatoria  bonitatem  et 
ad  creaturse  utilitatem.  Gomp.  Alan.  cA  Ins.  iL  4  (quoted  by 
Pes,  Thes.  i.  p.  487,  88). — Hugo  of  St  Victor  also  said  (qupt^  by 
Liebner,  p.  357,  58):  "The  creation  of  the  world  had  man,  that 
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of  man  had  Chd  for  its  object    The  world  should  serve  man,  and 

man  should  serve  Qod  \  but  the  service  of  the  latter  should  be  to 

his  own  advantage,  inasmuch  as  he  would  find  his  happiness  in  it 

For  Grod,  being  all-sufficient  to  himself,  nor  standing  in  need  of 

the  services  of  any  one,  man  has  received  both,  t.  e,  all,  vIe.  the 

good  under  him,  and  the  good  above  him,  the  former  to  supply 

his  necessities,  the  latter  to  constitute  his  happiness,  the  former 

for  his  benefit  and  use,  the  latter  for  his  enjoyment  and  possession* 

Thus  man,  though  created  at  a  later  period,  was  nevertheless  the 

cause  of  all  that  was  under  him,  and  hencs  the  high  dignity  of  the 

human  nature."'      Thomas  Aqainaa  supposed  Gk>d  to  have  no 

other  object  than  the  communication  of  his  own  being,  Summ», 

P.  L  Qu.  44,  art  4:  Primo  agenti,  qui  est  agens  tantum,  non  con* 

venit  agere  propter  acquisitionem  alicujus  finis:   sed  intendit 

solum  communicare  suam  perfectionem,  quse  est  ejus  bonitas. 

Et  unaquffique  creatura  intendit  consequi  suam  perfectionem, 

qusB  est  similitudo  perfectionis  et  bonitatis  divlnae.     Sic  eigo 

divina  bonitatis  est  finis  rerum  omnium.     Comp.  Cramer,  viL  p. 

414,  16. 

^  According  to  the  author  of  the  work  on  (German  theology 
(ci^k.  L  fiK>m  the  commencement)  the  ideas  of  being  a  creature, 
being  created,  being  an  ego,  and  self-existence,  are  synonymous 
with  love  of  the  wOTld,  love  of  the  creature,  self-love,  self-will, 
natural  carnal  sense,  and  carnal  pleasure.  The  creature  must 
depart,  if  God  is  to  enter.  He  thinks  it  sinful "  to  esteem  created 
tihings,  and  to  look  upon  them  as  samsthing,  while  they  are  in 
reality — Tiathing."  Subsequently  he  admits,  however,  that  those 
things  have  their  existence  only  in  Qod:  "Out  of  that  which  is 
perfect,  or  without  it,  there  is  no  true  existence,  but  all  is  mere 
accident,  or  mere  semblance  and  glitter,  which  is  no  true  being, 
nor  has  it  a  true  existence,  like  the  brightness  which  proceeds 
firom  fire,  or  light,  or  the  sun." — Some  of  the  heretical  sects  of 
the  middle  ages  wtertained  views  on  these  points  which  bordered 
upon  Manichseism.  Thus  BerthM,  a  Franciscan  monk,  said  in  a 
sermon  (quoted  by  Kling,  p.  305.  Wackemagel,  Lesebuch,  L  Sp. 
678) :  Some  heretics  bcdieve  and  maintain  that  the  devil  created 
man,  when  our  Lord  created  the  soul  in  him.  Gompi  Ermengardi 
opusc.  contra  hsereticos,  qui  diount  et  credunt,  mundum  istum  et 
omnia  visibilia  non  esse  a  Deo  facta,  sed  a  Diabolo,  edited  by 
Oretaer  in  BibL  max.  PP.  T  xxiv.  p.  1602.  Oieeeler,  Lehrbuch 
der  Kirchengesehiohtei  ii.  §  82,  note  o. 
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^  Hewry  Suso  (c.  54,  quoted  by  Diepenbrocky  p.  208)  said: 
"Now  let  us  remain  here  for  a  while,  and  contemplate  the  hi^fa. 
and  excellent  master  in  his  works.     Look  above  you  and  around 
you,  look  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  how  wide  and  high 
the  beautifid  sky  is  in  its  rapid  course,  and  how  richly  the  mas- 
ter has  adorned  it  with  the  seven  planets,  each  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  moon,  is  much  larger  than  the  earth,  and 
how  it  is  beautified  by  the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  bri|^ht 
stars.    0,  how  clearly  and  cheerfully  the  beautiful  sun  rises  in 
the  summer  season,  and  how  diligently  he  gives  growth  and 
blessings  to  the  soil;  how  the  leaves  and  the  grass  come  forth, 
how  the  beautiful  flowers  smile,  how  the  forest^  and  the  heath, 
and  the  field  resound  with  the  sweet  airs  of  the  nightingale  and 
other  small  birds,  how  all  the  animals  which  were  shut  up  dur- 
ing the  severe  winter  come  forth  and  enjoy  themselves,  and  pro- 
pagate their  species,  how  young  and  old  manifest  their  joy  in 
merry  and  gladsome  utterances.     O,  tender  God!  if  thou  art  so 
loving  in  thy  creatures,  how  beautiful  and  delightful  mu^  thou 
be  in  ihysdf! — ^Look  further,  I  pray  you,  and  behold  the  four 
elements^  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire,  and  all  the  wonderfid  things 
in  them,  the  variety  and  diversity  of  men,  quadrupeds,  Inrds, 
fishes^  and  searmonsters,  all  of  which  cry  aloud  and  proclaim  the 
praise  and  honour  of  the  boundless  and  infinite  natore  of  God! 
Lord,  who  does  preserve  all  this?  who  does  feed  it?    Thou  takest 
care  of  aU,  of  everything  in  its  own  way,  of  great  and  small,  rich 
and  poor,  thou,  0  Qod!  thou  doest  it,  thou  art  indeed  God!" 

^  John  Damascenus,  de  fide  orth.  ii  5,  ss.  treated  of  the  whole 
range  of  natural  science  (cosmography,  astronomy,  physics,  geo- 
logy, etc),  so  far  as  it  was  known  to  him,  in  the  section  on  crea- 
tion. Most  of  the  scholastics  followed  his  example.  Comp.  Crcu- 
mer,  vii  p.  388,  ss.  But  in  introducing  natural  history  into  the 
province  of  dogmatic  theology,  writers  thought  themselves  at 
liberty  to  circumscribe  it  by  means  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
Thus  it  happened  that  e.  g.  in  the  times  of  BonifEU^e  [Bishop  of 
Mayence],  the  assertion  of  Virgilius,  a  priest,  that  there  are  omti- 
podes,  was  considered  heretical;  see  Schrockh,  xix.  p.  219,  220. — 
In  reference  to  the  work  of  creation,  it  may  farther  be  asked, 
whether  it  is  to  be  assigned  only  to  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Tri-^ 
nity?  The  theologians  of  the  present  period  adopted  the  opinion 
of  the  earlier  church,  that  all  the  three  persons  partidpated  in  it ; 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Qu.  45,  art  6,  Gramer,  vii.  p.  416.    This  was 
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however,  scarcely  more  than  a  specnlatiye  idea.  The  power  of 
creating  was  supposed  to  be  more  particularly  possessed  by  the 
Father,  from  the  very  reason  that  power  yrtia  ascribed  to  him, 
though  different  expressions  were  used,  e.g.  in  the  hymn:  Veni 
Creator  Spiritua 

*  Ansd/m  himself  taught  that  this  world  is  the  most  perfect 
(omne  quod  est,  recte  est),  diaL  de  yer.  c.  7 ;  and  Abdard  agreed 
with  what  Plato  asserted  (in  the  Timaeus) :  Deum  nullatenus  mun- 
dum  meliorem  potuisse  facere,  quam  fecerit  (Introd.  ad  Theol.  uL 
a  5,  quoted  by  Miinscher,  ed.  by  von  Colin,  ii  p.  70).  This  asser- 
tion, however,  met  with  opposition  on  the  part  of  other&  (Comp. 
§  167,  note  7).  According  to  Alexander  HaleSy  every  individual 
possesses  its  own  perfection,  though  it  may  appear  imperfect  if 
compared  with  the  whole,  see  Cramer,  viL  p.  413.  Concerning  the 
nature  of  evil,  Thomas  Aquiruis  expressed  himself  quite  in  the 
sense  of  Augustine  (Qu.  48  and  49):  evil  is  not  a  thing  which 
exists  by  itself  but  the  absence  and  want  of  good.  Evil  is  more- 
over necessary  to  constitute  a  difference  of  degrees;  the  imperfec- 
tion of  individual  things  belongs  even  to  the  perfection  of  the 
world;  Summa,  P.  i.  Qu.  48,  art.  2,  quoted  by  Mii/nscher,  von 
CoUn,  p.  74.  But  Thomas  well  knew  how  to  make  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  moral  evil:  the  latter  is  not  only  a  defect,  but  the 
wicked  are  wanting  something  which  they  shoidd  not  be  wanting; 
therefore  the  idea  of  evil  belongs  more  properly  to  the  evil  of  guilt 
(malum  cnlpee)  than  to  the  evil  of  punishment  (malum  poensB). 
(Comp.  TertulL  advers.  Marc.  iL  14). 

^®  The  scholastics  commonly  treated  of  the  doctrine  of  Provi- 
dence and  of  Theodicy  in  the  chapter  on  Divine  attributes,  and 
on  the  Divine  will  in  particular.  According  to  Hugo  of  St  Vic- 
tor, the  Divine  providence  itself  is  an  attribute,  viz.  that  attribute 
of  Gk)d  by  which  he  takes  care  of  all  the  works  of  his  hands,  aban- 
dons nothing  that  is  his,  and  gives  to  every  one  his  due.  Both 
the  actual  existence  of  good,  and  the  mode  of  its  existence,  depend 
on  the  disposition  (dispositio)  of  Cod.  It  is  not  so  with  eviL 
Only  the  mode  of  its  existence  depends  on  Cod,  but  not  its  exist- 
ence itself:  for  Cod  does  not  do  evil  himself;  but  when  evil  is 
done,  he  overrules  it  (malum  ordinabile  est)  de  sacram.  c.  19-21, 
quoted  by  Lidmer,  p.  366.  Cramer,  viL  p.  274,  ss.  On  the 
BiKfjfAa  irporffoviieifov,  etc  comp.  §  126,  note  5,  and  John  Damage. 
de  fide  orthod.  ii  29.  By  the  scholastics  the  OiKfjfia  vpofrtov- 
fA€Vop  was  also  called  voluntas  bene  pladti,  the  deX  iwofAevov  (con- 
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fiequens)  volimtas  Gagni  (expreflsion  of  one's  will).    Comp.  Liebner^ 
Hugo  of  St  Victor,  p.  386.    P^er  Limb.  lib.  i  Dist    45,  P. 
Alex,  Hales,  Samma,^.  L  Qa.  36,  Membr.  1.     Thomas  A^quinas 
both  denies  and  admits  that  evil  proceeds  frcun  God.    Inasmuch 
as  evil  presupposes  a  defect,  it  cannot  have  its  origin  in  Gk>d,  for 
God  is  the  highest  perfection.   But  since  it  consists  in  &»  oorrap- 
tion  of  certain  things,  and  this  corruption  in  its  turn  fonns  a  part 
of  the  perfect  uniyerse,  it  proceeds  indeed  from  God  ex  conae- 
quenti  and  quasi  per  accidens.     The  theodicy  of  Thomas  may  be 
comprised  in  this  proposition,  Summa  theoL  P.  i  Qu.  15,  artw  3 : 
Malum  cognoscitur  a  Deo  non  per  propriam  rationem,  sed  per 
tionem  boni     Comp.  Bawr,  Trinitatslehre,  iL  p.  734,  ss. 


' 


{  172. 

THE  AN0EL8  AND  THE  DEVIL. 

John  Damascenus  and  others^  adhered  to  the  classi- 
fication of  the  angels  established  by  Pseudo-Dionysius 
(j  I8I9  note  8).  The  council  of  the  Lateran  held  A.D. 
1215,  under  Pope  Innocent  III.  pronounced  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  that  the  angels  are  spiritual  beings, 
and  were  created  in  a  state  of  innocence.^  But  with  re- 
gard to  particular  points,  such  as  the  nature  and  the  of- 
fices of  the  angels,  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
God,  the  world,  man,  and  the  work  of  redemption,  ample 
scope  was  left  for  poetical  and  imaginary  speculations, 
which  sometimes  led  to  absurd  and  fanciful  notions.^ 
The  idea  of  the  devil  formed  a  still  more  essential  part 
of  the  popular  creed  of  the  Germanic  nations,  and  was 
either  connected  in  a  somewhat  awful  manner  with  the 
belief  in  sorcery  and  witches,  so  common  during  the 
middle  ages,  or  was  treated  with  levity  and  humour,  and 
brought  out  in  legends  and  popular  tales.^  In  the  his- 
tory of  doctrines,  the  said  vulgar  and  current  notion  of  the 
devil  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the  theoretical  systems 
of  the  schools,  which  were  for  the  most  part  founded  up- 
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on  earlier  definitions.^  In  the  religious  point  of  riew  it 
IS  of  moment;  that  the  devil  can  compel  none  to  commit 
sin,  while  he  himself  is  delivered  up  to  eternal  condemna- 
tion.^ He^  as  well  as  his  associates^  the  evil  spirits,  are 
conscious  of  their  punishment^  but  take  pleasure  in  the 
torments  of  the  damned;  this  compensation^  worthy  of 
their  devilish  disposition,  is  all  that  they  enjoyJ 

^  De  fide  orthod.  iL  3.  Most  of  the  scholastics  adopted  the  said 
dassificatioiL  Thus  Hugo  of  St  Victor  mentioned  and  explained 
the  orders  and  names  of  angels  (according  to  Fiseudo-Dionysius) 
only  very  briefly  (de  sacr.  L  5),  *'  which  is  a  proof  of  his  good 
sense.*'  {Lidmer,  p.  395).  Comp.  Lomb.  Sent  lib.  iL  Dist  9,  A. 
Thorn.  Aquinas,  Sunun.  P.  L  Q.  108,  quoted  by  Miinsdier,  ed.  by 
von  CoUn,  p.  65. 

^  Cone.  Lateran.  iv.  Can.  L  Mansi,  T.  Tnrii.  p.  982,  quoted  by 
Miinscher,  ed.  by  von  Colin,  p.  65. 

'  Most  of  the  scholastics  adopted  the  opinion  of  Augustine,  that 
the  angels  were  created  with  all  other  creatures,  and  only  in  so  far 
prior  to  them,  as  they  surpass  them  in  dignity.     Thus  Hugo  of  St 
Victor  (quoted  by  Liebner,  c.  28  and  29,  p.  392),  Alexander  Hales, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  etc,  quoted  by  Cramer,  viL  p.  426. 
— ^The  angels  are  distinguished  from  the  souls  of  men,  1.  Physically 
(they  do  not  stand  in  absolute  need  of  a  body) ;  2.  Logically  (they 
do  not  obtain  knowledge  by  drawing  conclusions) ;  3.  Metaphysi- 
cally (they  do  not  think  by  means  of  images,  but  by  means  of 
intuitive  vision) ;  4.  Theologically  (they  cannot  become  eil^er  better 
or  worse).     Alexander  Hales,  however,  did  not  venture  to  make 
this  last  assertion  boldly.    The  angels  have  their  own  &culty  of 
perception  (intellectum  agentem  et  passibilem) ;  their  knowledge 
is  either  matutina  (cognitio  rerum  in  verbo)  or  vespertina  (cognitio 
rerum  in  se),  or,  lastly,  meiidiana  (aperta  Dei  visio).     Comp.  Bo- 
naventtura,  Compend.  ii  15.     The  knowledge  of  some  angels, 
'  however,  is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  others.    Some  0l  g. 
foreknew  the  mjrstery  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  which  was  un- 
known to  others.    The  angels  also  have  a  language,  not  however 
a  sensuous^  but  an  intellectaal  one.    They  have  moreover  a  spacei, 
i  e.  they  are  not  omnipresent  like  God,  but  move  with  immeasur- 
able celerity  from  one  place  to  another,  and  pervade  all  space  more 
easily  than  man.     It  was  also  asked  whether  they  could  work 
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miracles;  whether  one  angel  eonld  exert  any  influence  upon  the 
will  of  another?  etc.  see  Cramer,  L  c.     (The  quotations  are  for 
the  most  part  taken  from  Alexander  Hales  and  Thomas  Aqninas). 
Peter  Lombard  and  others  also  retained  the  idea  of  ffuardiar^-anr 
gels,  see  Sent.  ii.  Dist.  ii  A.  quoted  by  Milnscher,  ed.  by  von  CoUn, 
p.  66.     Some  entertained  the  singular  notion  of  a  hatred  on  the 
part  of  the  angels  against  sinners,  of  which  BerthM  spoke  in  one 
of  his  sermons,  quoted  by  Eling,  p.  18,  20:    They  cry  daily  at  the 
sight  of  sinners:    Lord,  let  us  kill  them !   But  he  appears  and  ex- 
horts  them  to  let  the  tares  grow  among  the  wheat.    But  the  more 
intelligent  scholastics  did  not  enter  into  any  further  inquiries  of 
this  kind.    Thus  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  said :   ''  We  walk  among 
those  things  timidly,  and,  as  it  were,  blindfolded,  and  we  grope 
with  the  sense  of  our  insignificant  knowledge  after  the  incompre- 
hensible.'*   Lubner,  p.  393.     Tauler  expressed  himself  in  similar 
language   (Sermon  upon   St   Michael's  day,  voL   iii   p.   145): 
''  With  what  words  we  may,  and  shall  speak  of  these  pure  spirits, 
I  do  not  know,  for  they  have  neither  hands,  nor  feet,  neither  shapes 
nor  form,  nor  matter,  and  what  shall  we  say  of  a  being  which  has 
none  of  these  things,  and  which  cannot  be  comprehended  by  our 
senses?    Whcd  they  are  is  a  mystery  to  us;  nor  should  this  sur- 
prise us,  for  we  do  not  know  ourselves,  viz.,  our  spirit  by  which  we 
are  men,  and  from  which  we  receive  all  the  good  we  possess.    How 
then  could  we  know  this  exceeding  great  spirit,  whose  dignity 
far  surpasses  all  dignity  which  the  world  may  possess  %    There- 
fore we  speak  of  the  works  which  they  perform  towards  us,  bui 
not  of  their  nature."    Nevertheless  Tauler  followed  the  example 
of  his  contemporaries  in  adhering  to  the  hierarchia  coelestis  of 
Dionysius. 

^*'Itis  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  devil  of  the  middle  ages 
seems  to  have  lost  m,uch  of  his  terror  and  hideousness,  and  to  play 

ratiier  the  part  of  a  cunning  impostor,  and  merry  fdlow 

more  like  a  faun  who  excites  laughter  rather  than  fear r  Au^ 
gusti,  Dogmengesch.  p.  320.  Comp.  Orimm  deutsche  Mythologie, 
p.  549,  s&  Hose,  Gnosis,  i.  p.  263.  Koberstein,  Sage  voiii  Wart* 
burgkriege,  p.  67,  68.  (The  trials  for  witchcraft  did  not  become 
general  until  the  close  of  the  present  period,  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  from  which  time  &ith  in  the  power  of  the  devil  became 
increasingly  associated  with  all  that  is  awful). 

^  Anselm  composed  a  separate  treatise  respecting  the  fiill  of  the 
devil  (de  casu  Diaboli),  his  leading  idea,  cap.  4,  is:  Peccavit  volendo 
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aliquod  oommodura,  quod  nee  habebat,  nee  tone  velle  debuit^  quod 

tamen  ad  augmentum  beatitudinis  esse  ille  poteiat Peccavit 

et  Yolendo  quod  non  debuit,  et  nolendo  quod  debuit,  et  palam  est^ 

quia  noQ  ideo  voluit,  quod  volendo  illam  [justitiam]  deseruit 

At  cum  hoc  voluit,  quod  Deus  ilium  velle  nolebat,  voluit  inordinate 
similis  esse  Deo  quia  propria  voluntatis  quse  nulli  subdita  fiiit, 
voluit  aliquid.  Solius  enim  Dei  esse  debet,  sic  voluntate  propria 
veUe  aUquid.  ut  superiorem  non  sequatur  voluntatem.  Non  solum 
autem  voluit  esse  sequalis  Deo,  quia  prsesumsit  habere  propriam 
voluntatem,  sed  etiam  major  voluit  esse,  volendo,  quod  Deus  ilium 
velle  nolebat,  quoniam  voluntatem  suam  supra  voluntatem  Dei 
posuit  Most  theologians  still  adhered  to  the  opinion  that  pride 
was  the  principal  cause.  In  accordance  with  Isa.  xiv.  12,  Satan 
was  identified  with  Lucifer,  and  the  latter  name  was  from  thence- 
forward constantly  applied  to  the  deviL*  According  to  Anadm 
(or  more  correctly  according  to  Augustine,  Enchiridion,  c.  29)  the 
fSsJl  of  the  devil  was  the  cause  of  the  creation  of  man,  which  was 
to  be  a  kind  of  substitute,  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  the  elect  spirits  (Cur.  Deus  homo  c. 
16-18).  The  same  idea  was  entertained  by  Hugo  of  St  Victor, 
though  in  a  somewhat  modified  form ;  see  Liebner,  p.  395.  Accord- 
ing to  Alexander  HcUea,  some  fell  from  among  all  the  different 
classes  of  angels,  but  the  number  of  fedlen  angels  is  less  than  that 
of  those  who  preserved  their  innocence.  Neither  the  eyil  nor  the 
good  angels  can  perform  miracles  in  the  proper  sense;  the  former 
may,  however,  exert  some  power  over  the  corporeal  world,  though 
they  cannot  go  so  jGm:  (as  popular  superstition  would  have  men 
believe),  as  to  change  men  into  other  beings,  e.  g,  wolves  or  birds; 
see  Cramer^  p.  44. 

^  Thomas  Aquinas,  i  Qu.  64.  The  power  of  Satan  has  been 
especially  limited  since  the  appearance  of  Christ  (comp.  Cramer, 
p.  447). — Aneelmi  declared  it  impossible  that  the  evil  angels  should 
finally  be  redeemed  (as  Origen  supposed) ;  Cur  Deus  homo  ii  a  21 : 
Sicut  enim  homo  non  potuit  reconciliari  niai  per  hominem  Deum 

(see  below,  §  179)  qui  mori  posset ita  angeli  damnati  non 

possunt  salvari  nisi  per  angelum  Deum  qui  mori  possit Et 

*  BonoMnL  compend.  iL  28 :  Dictus  est  aatem  Lucifer  quia  pros  cseteris 
loxit,  su»que  palchritudinis  oonsideratio  eum  excoecavit  Among  the  earlier 
Fathers  of  the  church,  Eusebios  was  the  only  one  who  applied  the  appellation 
Lucifer  to  the  Devil  (demonstr.  evang.  iv.  9).  Neither  Jerome  nor  Augustine 
ever  did  so.    Comp  Grimm^  Lap.  550,  note. 


